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WE have now brought our labours to a close. In the prosecution of the work, obstacles 
have arisen, which, unaccustome^r to editorial duties, we little expected to encounter ; but 
notwithstanding these, and the short cessation allowed us from the toils of the scolastic profes« 
sion, we have, in hopes of being useful to the student, preceptor, and the public, endeaToar- 
ed to fulfil the expectations which may have been excited from the novelty of the undertaking, 
and the situation in which we are placed. 

Influenced by the important nature of the subject in which we have been engaged, we had 
it ID Yiew, to offer such elementary instruction as may tend to facilitate practical tuition* 
and to lay the foundation of deep and scientific acquisition. We have endeavoured to pred- 
icate the system developed in the work, on a strict analysis of the human mind, and to 
render metaphysical science, or the study of mind, a knowledge of which, to teachers, has 
hitherto been deemed almost an useless auxiliary, a necessary and concomitant part of 
every person*s acquisitions engaged in the instruction of youth. Without this knowledge of 
ontology, or the laws which govern the human mind, progress of no great extent or solidity 
can be expected either from the pupil or his teacher. 

As we have long been actively engaged in the scholastic profession, we may have formed 
some notions which are not altogether correct. There is one, however, which we have long 
entertained, and are glad to sec confirmed in the writings of the celebrated Dr. Jardine. In 
introducing it, we sliall use his own language, and we should certainly be much rejoiced i^ 
know that our instructors had conducted the studies of their pupils by the spirit of the obser' 
vation, which is applicable not only to colleges but schools. 

" He has long been of opinion, that philosophical education, as it is generally condurted 

in our universities, is too much confined to the mere comxxjnicatioic of kitowledof .^:*d 

thai too Huh attention u bestoved on the formation of those intellectual habits f^/ 'h > . j*, 

yudgiag^ reasoning^ and communicaixtm^ upon whiA the further prosecution o; j • : ■ . -d 

th« business of active life ^ cUmost entirely depend. He is fully sensible of ti..- ^'i :; •. e 

knowledge, and the eloquence^ which have been displayed in the public Itc* .< s -.• ..teicd >! 
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1^ ^ PREFACE. 

to tlwnndents by many professors in our universities, some of whom, during: the lost ccntu- 
17, hare attained to the highest rank in their respective departments ; but still be cannot 
help thinking, that littU or nothing has been done to generate^ in the student^ that activity of 
tnindf and that facility of applying hit intellectual powers y whicn ovght to be the great object 
•/ all education. 

" The communication of knowledge is indeed necessary to furnish suitable materials for 
the exercise of the mental faculties ; and perhaps, with a few of the students, whose minds 
are easily awakened to scientific pursuits, little else may be required. But this can only 
apply to a very small proportion indeed of those who enter upon a course of philosophical 
education ; and even with regard to them, nearly the same advantage may be derived from 
the judicious and systematic perusal of the writings of ancient and modern philosophers. 

" It has been the object of the author, who has been employed more than forty years in 
the department of the first philosophy class in the university of Glasgow, to endeavour as 
much as possible to remedy this defect; and while he ba», in the course of his public lec- 
tures, explained to his students the first principles of philosophy of the human mind, he has 
imiformly accompanied his lectures with a system of active discipline oq the part of hta 
students, with a view to create, invigorate, and improve the important habits of inquiry 
jmd of communication." 

Among other objects in view, it has been our aim to compress within a narrow compass 
many important facts on the subject of education, which could only be obtained by the pe- 
rusal of many authors, and *' we flatter ourselves that on some topics, what has been written, 
will supply some hints for instruction, not unworthy the attention of the preceptor who may 
be engaged in conducting the studies of youth, somewhat advanced in scholastic attain- 
ments.** 

The greater part of the matter is original^ and written at intervals, after the labours of 
the school had ended. Every person that is acquainted with the time requisite to be de- 
voted in order to do justice to pupils, will feel disposed to allow for inaccuracies which may 
bave escaped us ; which, it is deemed unnecessary to note in an errata. 

We have avatiled ourselves of the labours of Dr. Jardine of Glasgow university, the sub- 
staoce of whose work, we have given in ours. We deem it a treasure to the preceptor and 
' nan of science. 

Those who have interested themselves in making known the Academician, or have fur- 
nished any communications, will accept our best acknowledgements. We candidly observe, 
that the patronage extended to our work, has surpassed our most sanguine expectations ; and 
if the kbour which it imposes, and which has been very little mitigated by communications, 
were nbl super-added to our scholastic duties, we certainly, under such auspices, would prs- 
eeed with the work. 
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IN presenting the first number of the 
Academician to the pubUc, the Editors have 
deemed it unnecessary to expatiate upon 
the utility of periodical publications in dif- 
fusing knowledge, and concentrating facts 
and opinions, which though insidated, are 
yet of real importance. 

To enter into a minute detail of circum- 
stancesy which have given origin to the pre^ 
sent worky would be of little use; — unwil- 
ling to excite expectations which they may 
not realize, they desire, that the spirit and 
ability with which it is executed, be the 
criterion by which it may be estimated. 
They well know, that a pompous prbspectus, 
or wordy advertisement is not the standau*d, 
by which the intelligent and learned, ap- 
praise the merits of a volume; and that the 
^>artial promises of an author are often de- 
lusive. 

With regard to the subjects which the Edi- 
tors intend to embrace, it is impossible to 
enter into details. It may, however, be 
satisfactory to enumerate the principal traits 
of their plan. These will consist of obser- 
vations on toUte literature ; essays in nu)r» 
al and physical science^ biographical sketch' 
es of distinguished persons ; Hoetry original 
and selected; Criticism; strictures on the 
best modes of education ; notices of literary 
and philosophical institutionsy S^c. 

The literature and state of education in our 
own country will claim particular attention, 
and our exertions in their cause will be 
cheerful and persevering. 

Desirous of rendering this work subser- 
vient to the interests of those engaged in in- 
structing youth, the Editors are led to believe, 
that to show the most approved methods of 
performing arithmetical calculations, will be 
of essential utility. 

No method is better adapted to elicit the 
exertions of the mind, and render it depen- 
dent on its own operations, than solutions of 
problems in science. The editors therefore, 



will commence a series of such under the diffe- 
rent heads of Arithmetic; beginning ii) this 
science, as in all others to insure success. 



, ^< ... -.. _ _ .,«v.v^„«, 

with easy questions, and gradually pro- 
ceed to more difficult. They will be origi- 
nal and selected* This plan is adopted^ 
as they are convinced, there are many use- 
ful problems, whose solutions have not yet 
been made public, or if they have, more 
elegant and ingenious ones may be obtained. 

After the conclusion of the arithmetici^ 
part, the Editors, btend to prosecute a simi- 
lar course in AJgebra, Geometry, Trigo- 
nometry, &c. and their applications to the 
different branches of mixed Mathematics. 

Controversial points in theology or politics 
shall be excluded. A spmt of hostility, or 
personal malignity, shall never find in us an 
advocate, nor shall the pages of the Acade- 
mician be the vehicle of malevolent insinua^ 
tions or ungenerous aspersions. 

Viewing the diffusion of knowledge and 
a ri^tly cultivated mind, as the foundation 
on which rests the perpetuity of our republi- 
can institutions and the best interests of so- 
ciety, they conclude, by assuring the public, 
that they shall exert themselves in so impor- 
tant a cause, and endeavour to execute the 
difficult task which, as Editors, they impose 
upon themselves. 

(t?* Useftil communications, (directed to 
the Edhorsofthe Academician, Post Office, 
New- York,) will be thankfully received and 
duly acknowledged. 

CONDITIONS. 

1. The Academician will be printed on a 
sheet of fine paper, octavo; each number 
will contaui l6 pages, and each volume be 
accompanied with an index and title page. 

2. It will be published semi-monthly, ma- 
king 24 numbers, or 384 pages in a year, 
and be directed to any post office in the 
United States, required. 

3. Price .jfS, payable in advance (by those 
who subscribe) on the reception of the £rst 
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numb«r. No subscription taken for less than 
a year; and all Subscribers to commence with 
a volume. 

4 All letters orcommunicatioM tothe Edi- 
tor* must come free of postage. 

S. Subscribers who wi.th to withdraw must 
give timely notice ; two months previous to 
the close of tbe year. 
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ioo 00 Ksr mid peace, let bul Ac rAo txSorU ytvth 
funiiibe* Ibrir mindi wiih virtue 
utltftMit tuiJncwtnprinM. 

In coanlriei ramoved from a state of barbarism, 
the education oryoutlii has ever been caiiaidered itti 
object of primary importanGe, aad tboie friendly 'u 
ItiebeitiatarairioC Ibelr couutry, faava always ile 
TOIed much attention to h, convinced, that the per 
petuity of thrir nghu, ci*il and religiaui, depends 
upon the diSuaion of knowledge and a correct for- 
■nalian of tbe habili of youth. 

Todevelope the inlelJectUHl anersieijlowntch n lib 
care the opeijng germi of ganiua, to turn the tuintil- 
luary ind cjollictiugiiauioni, when uncoDlrolled \iy 
reaHin, or Iha force ofeiperienca, inio their prujitr 
chaunel,iijnagreal nteaiureithetaikaf those engegrd 
inlbeeducalioaofyoulb, Henoothenecesiilyo mv- 
rofand jwiifijftdpreoeptara. If those, whoie lot it Is, lo 
Ibruialiie the affeetioni of the heart and tbe poweri 
of tbe mind, be immoral in their bahit(,aoduni|UBliri. 
ed from the want of talenl. We cannot reaioaaMy 
eipect, thai an adiiereoce in moral principle will re- 
sult Irom the ooe, or acience and tlleraluro froen tbe 

The ulilHy of Jnilruclors, conscienlioas in the dis- 
eharge of Iheir duliei, and rspacilatcd to preside 
over literary and scianlific iaslitutiona, is univeisiilly 
fell and acknowledged. Under tbe guidance of 'w\i 
meD,a>bnnoure<llbe*cholBMicprofeuioninanlii{iii- 
ty, or at preaent, of some, who are placed at (be 
head of our aeminariei, we may look forward to ibe 
lime, when our countrymen ataall stand first in the li>l 
ofnalioni,famedfor<taeirniarlialBcbicvemenu, llieir 
useful invcatiuna, and progreu la literature and stl- 
«nce. To fire tbe mind with palrisriim and eitilc a 
love of morality and religion, are amaog tbecliirl 
objects of him who bai the care of youth. TeacihiTs 
in a measure preside over the destinies of a naLion -, 
they mould the mind as they cbooie ; either perinll 
ittolonngein iaactivliy, orgrow strong by action ; 
to intUbe false prlnelpln of religion or literature ; or 



support the dignity of lis origioal arcelyphe. For. 
great is tbe effect of habits and principles engen- 
dered by erroiir, or ingrafted on the miiidi tbrougfa 
inattention. 

"Tliougb politics is a subject adapted to raise the 
pasaioiis, and engross the thuuglils of every order, and 
attention is imld to any other public spirited eaer- 
tions, but those of tbe waaic end the Geld ; yet reason 
iufaraiB me that a community, may be most per- 
•nanenlly and importantly served by the peaceful la- 
liours of the student. Uiiius oetatissunt qua fortller 
Guut, quoe ven) pro utililate reipublicK scHbunler, 
Kternea.' I will not derogate from the glory of anns, 
or of [lolitlcal conflicts ; bul I will say, that be effect* 
a durable and subatanlial good to society, who suc- 
cessfully laboun in adding lo the p<rionaJ neril of lbs 
ling generation. He sowa lbs seeds of eiccllence, 
bicb may spring up in a happy soil to aggrandise ■ 
ingdom, and of virluei, wbicb may la future ages 
bless and eiali hnmaa nature. When temporary 
lubjects shall have passed away like the morning 
den, those which are intendcdlo promote a real aud 
jnivEnal good, will continue to diffuse a beneficial 
nflneace." * 

As an indueement, for leachen to perform their 
duly and engage with ardour in their'profeiiioa, a 
Btimnluslo eserlion must be held out; for like chil- 
dren, men are urged toe&orta by the hope of reward 
iu, and their talHjur is proportiauate to Iheir ei- 
]ieclBlion of reallEing it. No man will toil without 
\ prospect of success, or, work with diligence and 
iduity, when be sees, that he labours for what he 
ler can obtain. He, whose sole aim is tbe accu- 
ilatiun of wealth, passes sleepteai nigbts, in order 
procure ll; the soldier, unsubdued by herdihips, 
despises death 10 insure fame. Their objects are 
different; the ir motives the same. 
To induce those, perfectly qualified and rcspecta- 
a, to engage in the profession, thetr emoluments 
should be ill Ihe ratio of their Utility, and be consid- 
ered, nut in the light, in whiub they bave been, but 
■ally banourable as tbe divine, the lawyer or tbe 
:ior. ilul by some uoacuounlable caprice, the 
nion of many is. that those whose exertions are, 
It to ecclesiastical of Ihe greatest importance, are 
an inferior set of beings, and uiiwortliy their confi. 
e and friendship. And Iheir reason, es far as I 
been-ahlelo asefftaln is, that many illilerale 
and proBigalfi man superintend tbe Instruction ol 
youth. Tliis I do nut jiretend lo deny. But is any 
man so silly . as lo argue, because a few men, igno- 
rant and profligate are eugaged in Ibr profession, 
that all are of that cLaractar .' Might we not with tlio 
same propriety pronounce all lawyers, pettifoggers ; 
all doctors, quacks ; all divines, corrupt ; liecause 
some iu each of these avocaLJans have diagraced 

■ Whet Is done valiinliy. Is beneScial lo one S(e only, 
hut llir aOteti of what is writUn ft* tbe public benefit are 
cterasL ViGiTit,-!. 
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"tb^uelTety by miaconduct ? And migbt we not with 
tli« mmeftree of reason add, that Christianity Is pro- 
dnutive of misery and villaiDy, because, in the one 
case, it has been made an inttrament of government) 
and in the other, becaote, some have made it a cloalc 
QDder which, they have acvompKshed the most atro- 
, cions actions ? I think, any man who reasom thus, 
may easily ruuon himself oat of existence ! 

liet the profession be once looked npon as respec 
table, and a means by which a man may lay up 
sometliing towards his old age ; let instructors be 
made the cempanions of those who walk in the high- 
«r circlet of life, and those whose morals are chaste, 
and whose minds are stored with literature and sci- 
ence, will ardently engage in the bnsmess, and our 
jonth laceive great and lasting benefit. 

Ffooi what I have said, the peader must not con 
clade, that preceptors at present, are held in the 
ligjlit in which they were formerly. Within a few 
yean, fMrticiilarly in our large citiee, public senti- 
meot bai nndeq^ne a great revolution with respect 
to taaehert-aod their importance ; they are now duly 
appreciated. New-York, however, ever foremost 
En great and patriotic designs, has done much to in- 
dnae respectability and talents to this highly honour- 
able and important avocation, by a conduct towards 
tbem, manifesting the estimation in which they are 



founded on correct principles and the analyses of the 
human luind, has ever4>een considered an object of 
the greatest importance, llcnce, those favourable 
to the well being of society, have endeavoured to ad- 
vance its interests by encouragement, by editorial 
labours, and by regarding those as the benefactors at 
man, who engage with ardour in a profession, on 
the discharge of whose duties, rests the happiness of 
individuals and the community at large. Although 
it is allowed by the generality of people to be very 
efficacious in these respects, and therefore of essen- 
tial consequence, and that those who take u|>on them- 
selves the performance of its various functions, should 
be men of unblemished characters and purity of 
principle, yet many do not seem to view the subject 
in its real light, and -consider its ministers doomed to 
serve in a servile employment ; to laiigiii»h without 
the hope of reward ; or the realizing of the hopes whick 
animate every human being ; of rising superior to 
present circumstances, and enjoying the ease and 
honours, which talents, and diligence, ought to con- 
fer. Those who thus estimate teachers, conscious 
at the same time that they would treat ^^-ith deserved 
contumely those by whom they were thus spumed, 
do not know, or certainly do not consider, the abeo* 
lute necessity of those qualified to take charge, not 
only of the morals, but the intellectual powers of 



held. The conaequences have t>een useful beyond | youth. For my own part, I doubt, whether there 



calenlation. The city has never had schools over 
wUeh fo lespectable and literary men preside ; and 
in which the languages and science are so radically 
tnoijht. Teachers have become more united ; their 
little jealousies have given way to nobler and enlarg- 
ed sentiments ; a methodical and systematic course 
of histmctien, developed in a code of elementary 
acbool-booki generally used in schools, has been in- 
troduced ; in a word, they all seem to be united in 
the ninstrieos work of producing great and good men. 
They aeem to have adopted the maxim of Seneca, 
iJigmu Kfrs flif, be worthy in your own eye». 

JMagni eat personam in republic^ tueri principis qui 
uoa aniaif solum debet, sed octi/if servire civium. 
** It is a great thing to support in a state the character 
of a mier, who is under obligations to conform him- 
aelf not only to the minds, but to the eifes of the citi 
sens. CicxRo. 

W. 
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^O. II. 
ammo aodienda sunt imperitorum cam ida ; et 
vadenti* conkmttciidw ut istt loniemptui. 
*• The abiiMve calonnies of persons who know nothmg of 
the flMtler about which tb«y rail, oum be heard wiib 
f^ffttl tmng/roid, and when a niHa is pr«>ceeding in the 
sccomplisbinent of an honourable piirixm*. nicU contempt 
mmU it CMifcMmd.** Ss.\k<:jl Eriifr. 7(i. 

The benefits rtsulling from a system of education 



be a more useful set of men in society than good 
instructors. If usefulness constitute respectability, 
and talents deserve reward, I am confident, none 
would rank before tbem, or receive more for their 
exertions ; for their exertions serve God and their 
country. 

Viewing preceptors in this light, it is not fo be wot^ 
dered at, that we should find in every age, men of the 
most liberal acquirement and severity of moral prin- 
ciple, whose labours were aimed at the proper edu- 
cation of youth and the reformation of mankind, em* 
ployed in the bo.<)iness. Hence philosophers, sages, 
and even princes have engaged in thi^ godlike work : 
but to enumerate all would fill a volume. — I shall 
therefore, confine myself to the character and abili- 
ties of a few, in order to vindicate the character of 
preceptors from the general, ungenerous aspersions, 
with which it has so often and so unjustly been assaiK 
ed. These however, I shall not mention in their or- 
der of time, but, as they occur to my recollection. 

After the illust^ous Thales, Pythagoras is the next 
who undertook the office of Teacher. He first ab>> 
stracted geometry from matter, and applied that sci- 
ence to the intellect ; and pushed arithmetic to a per- 
fection unknown before.Thc greater part of his reason- 
ing was taken from the properties of n umbers and mag- 
nitude. In those times, no one was reckoned a good 
citizen,oran honourable man,amongthft Greeks,who 
was unacquainted with arithmetic and Geometry.*' 

Euclid, a mathematician of Alexandria, has lr>ft 
13 books on tl'e elements of mathematici; wh'oh 
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for conciseness, subtilUy and depth ef reasoning) 
have never been surpassed. 4Ie was held in high es- 
timation by that eminent philosopher Plato, who 
was himself well versed in mathematics ; a science 
iFhich tends to strengthen the faculties of the mii^ 
And give a closer method ahd habit of reasoning) than 
iHl the scholastic subtilities, or wordy logic, the scho- 
lastic ages produced. The great reputation of Eu- 
clid as a Teacr£r, induced Ptolemy to become one 
of his pupils: his school f which was established at 
Aleiandria, was rendered so dignified and distin- 
gnbbed, that no mathematician was found, who had 
not studied at this celebrated metropoli?. From this 
source, mathematical science diffused itself and shar- 
|tened the ingenuity of man to the completion of 
iDole of the most useful inventions and purposes of 
life.^Egyptt though now, almost a desolate country^ 
unenlightened by the rays of literature or science, 
was the original fount, from which the Greeks and 
the Romans drew their information and acquired a 
taste for learning, which continues to this day to 
died a lustre around them and excite the admiration 
and eulogiums of the world. 

Theodoras, says a modem writer, is among these 
who have bequeathed a lasting legacy to the human 
race : in his academy, many great men were educa- 
ted: their writings, except those of Plato's are now 
lost ; but his pupil Plato honourably acknowledged, 
that to him he owed much, and that the foundation 
of all he knew, was laid in the instructions of this 
excellent instructor. He frequently and candidly 
owned, that Theodoras ought to have the honour, 
and not himself. << If,** says he, " the public are in any 
wise benelitted by my acquirements, it is not me, but 
ny master Theodoras, to whom they are obligat- 
ed ; he began the work and sketched out the useful 
plan, and I have endeavoured to finish it." — Plato 
was a most eminent teacher and a man of dignified 
humanity and morab ; and the Greeks were so con- 
scious of his merits, that they wisely encouraged 
him, and had not luxury and deception prepondera- 
ted at last among them, learning and liberty would, 
no doubt, have remained in full vigour in Greece, 
to this day. 

The inscription over Plato^s academy is well 
known to all men of science, viz. << Let no one igno^ 
rant of Geometry enter here." Darhig forty years, 
he presided over this academy, attended by a great 
number of illustrious scholars, and there composed 
those dialogues which have excited the admhralion 
and drawn forth the encomiums of the most cele- 
brated men in ancient and modern times. These 
writings are master pieces. Few persons were ever 
so well acquainted with the powers and force of 
language, elegance of diction^ melody of numbers, 
or sweetness of expression. 

Archytas, a pupil of Plato, was esteemed by his 
countrymen) as one of the best and most qualified 



benefitted society by employing science to advais^ 
tage in homan purposes and the concerns of life. 
" As a general, he conquered his enemies in five cob* 
flicts, and thus not only raised the character of his 
country by his instructions, but also by the sword. 
Thus, he was not only a teacher, but a hero and a 
warrior; and while he taugiit his countrymen at 
home the means of enjoying life, and rendering 
themselves happy ; he taoght his enemies to respect 
the land which gave him birth. 

Socrates, the most celebrated moral philosopher 
of antiquity, is to be reckoned in the catalogue of 
those whose office it has been to form the minds of 
youth to every thing great, noble and good, tender 
his divine instractions, some of the most illustrious 
philosophers and generals were educated. His ex- 
emplary virtue was a stimulus to those intrusted to 
his care, to model their lives after their great master^ 
who has been the theme of panegyric of all succeed- 
ing ages. But Socrates shone conspicuously not only 
as a teacher of philosophy, but alsb as a soldier* 
Deserting the student's life, he assumed the soldier*8» 
and fought in defence of his country with boldness 
and intrepidity. Thus Socrates, is a second exam- 
ple of one who was not only an humble preceptor, 
but a hero and a warrior. Under men like Socrates, 
what might we not expect.' — Great and powerful 
were bis examples and instraction, and the conse- 
(|uences were adequate to their cause. — Some of 
those, whose writings we admire, whose military 
achievements we applaud, and whose writings and 
precedent, encourage in our youth a love of freedom 
and their country ; a detestation of tyranny and op- 
pression, were reared by that great man. Of an in- 
dependent spirit, he spoke freely upon all subjects ; 
and such was the power of his reason, and the ele- 
gance of his expression, that they who listened with 
attention were convinced, and the profligate tempt- 
ed to embrace virtue. He was present every where ; 
in the groves of the Academus ; the Lyceum, and on 
the banks of the lUyssus, he poured forth his divine 
strains, which have been recorded by two of his most 
celebrated pupils, Xenophon and Plato. Few, indeed, 
have left behind a name so revered as his, and few 
indeed have been so fortunate in the propagation of 
morality und philosophy, by precept and example. 

<< Xenocrales, another of Plato's pupils, was the 
preceptor of Aristotle, whose name, as being the tu^- 
tor to Alexander the Great, sufficiently evinces him 
to have been a man, whom posterity must revere. 
What remains of Aristotle's writings clearly shows, 
that he was a lover of learning, and a man of great 
wisdom. It is an acknowledged fact, that had his 
pupil Alexander, been directed by his sapient instrac- 
tions, the dreadful dismemberment and extinction 
of the conquered eastera empire, would not have 
followed his death so immediately." 
The importance of qualified instractors is evinced 



of their instructors. He was the tlrst of those who by Philip's letter to ArbtoUe oo the birth of hts son 
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Aleiander, who declared, that his affection for his 
teacher was as strong as for his father. ** From the 
oa«,'* says Alexander, ** I derived the blessings of 
life, from the other the blessings of a good life." — 
Such, indeed, was the light,* in which instructors 
were viewed by the ancients ; they were considered 
companions fit for kings, and those exalted to a high 
station in life by the inheritance of titles,and of wealth 
by a happy combination of fortuitous circumstances. 
Would it were so now ! — ^^or centuries, those who 
have laboured for their pupils with assiduity and per- 
severance, and received a trifling compensation, have 
been looked upon as unworthy associates by people 
<ftf various grades and conditions. Their learning 
nor virtue, so long as they remained in the humble 
but kighly important office ofteachery could not se- 
core them from penury, or the contempt of an uu- 
generous world. It is a fact acknowledged by all, 
acquainted with science and literature, that some of 
the greatest philosophers, orators, statesmen and 
p«ets have been instructors of youth. 

Batf why attempt to eoumerate all those men 
eminent for excellence who have flourished in an- 
cient times, and passed their lives in communicating 
instruction to youth. Their names alone would fill 
a volume ; for there is scarcely a man, famed in the 
annals of philosophy, history or oratory, who has 
not devoted himself to the interest of letters, of indi- 
viduals and the community. Diophantes, Quintil- 
lian, Epictetus, Epicurus, kc. were of the head of 
ecbolastic establishments. 

Let us pass from the days of antiquity to those of 
modem days ; and here we shall find the names of 
instructors who have done honour to their country, 
and the human race, by showing to what height the 
human faculties may soar. By scrutinizing the works 
of nature, the comforts of life have been multiplied, 
fay examining the structure of the human mind and 
the corporeal system, the wisdom of God has been 
made to shine conspicuously. The names of Emer^ 
son, Rarrow, Hutton, Bonny castle, Milton, Dr. 
Johnson, Goldsmith} Blair, Reed, Stewart, Condil- 
laci Beattie, will be revered, as long as literature 
exists, genius esteemed, or language is the vehicle 
of eulogy. 

E%'en the great Milton, whose splendid genius b 
unrivalled, engaged in the profession of teacher. He 
considered it no derogation ; he sought an honest 
living ; and that he found could be obtained by ini 
tiating children into the rudiments of science and 
language. He laid aside the flights of the epic muse, 
and adapted himself to the capacity of scholars, 
(which he who wishes to succeed muiit.) In his 
school, he laboured with unceasing diligence ; and 
whilst he endeavoured to enlarge the sphere of their 
nhysieal knowledge, he did not forget to urge the 
necessity of religion and morality to the happiness 
of man in thu and in a future state ; and assisted 
their causei by the glowing light, in which the au- 



thor of Paradise Lost, was capable of placing them. 

Nor did Johnson or Goldsmith think it any dispar- 
agement to be the instrument in forming the unculti- 
vated mind. While, the gigantic powers of the mind, 
the irresistible arguments, and depth of research of 
the one ; the easy, flowing numbers and pleasant vein 
of morality in the other, excite the admiration and 
panegyric of people, they are too apt to forget, that 
they are admiring and praising the productions of 
those who thought it no dimunition of abilHy or 
eharacler to instruct youth ; and who, if they pur- 
sued that calling now, would by many, be viewed 
in an unfavourable light. 

But we need not confine ourselves to foreign coun- 
tries to find men of the most polished minds, wh» 
are, or have been engaged in the education of youth. 
OurDwight, Smith, Nott; Ames, Backus, Wheelock» 
Quincey Adams, Jeremiah Day, Dr. Davis, Saun- 
ders, Dr. Stanhope Smith, are teachers. Dr. Peter 
Wilson, a linguist of great eminence, of Columbia 
College, who has grown grey in the service, and 
Mr. Adrain of the same institution, whose mathe- 
matical talents are unequalled by few in the present 
century, have been preceptors of schools, from 
which, they have been removed to that station, 
which they fill with advantage to youth, and honour 
to themselves and country. Hundreds in America 
might be enumerated, of great genius and liberal ac- 
quirements, who are, or have been actively enga- 
ged in superintending the education of the rising gen* 
eration. — And here I would remark, that 1 see no 
reason why Professors of Colleges, should be held in 
higher estimation than instructors, many of whom 
have been called to pref^ssorships,from those schools 
against which so much complaint has l)ecn made* 
Professors are teadiers, as much as they who instruct 
children of 12 years of age. 

Every profcs:iion is dependent for its illustrious de- 
fenders upon the exertions and qualifications of tu- 
tors. Ask the king, the splendid courtier, the elo- 
quent statesman, to whom they are indebted forthe 
foundation of that learning for which they receive 
the acclamations of millions, and fill the highest offi* 
ces in the country, they will answer, my old school* 
mastery mjf oldj my faithful friend, he it was who 
took us when children, expanded the powers of our 
intellect, rectified our unruly pa.«sioos, and instilled 
into our minds the principles of science, of elo- 
quence, of virtue. And might not many individuals 
add, that, for his labours, I am all that 1 am ; I re> 
ceive the praise which he ought to share ; I am known, 
while he is forgotten ; 1 live in pomp and splendour, 
he languishes in penury and obscurity. 

Put the same questions to divines or counsellors at 
the bar, and candour obliges them to answer, that 
the knowledge they possess, and an ardeur to be 
great and good, were laid by the care of their school* 
master, their old, their. faithful friend. Heitwu, 
who watchgdilhe derolopcment of the mud; disclo- 
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sed (o view the splendid temple of science, literature 
and virtue.— I speak of good instructors. Ought 
iuch nten to be neglected or forgolttn 

WhilR some, who have benefitted by (he labours 
of their instructors, have rewarded them, it cannot 
be denied, that most have> no sooner escaped from the 
walls of their scbods or colleges, than they have for- 
gotten their ben efactors. UnfeeKng, they pass them 
by, and suflfer them to pine without a hope of seeing 
better days. This i» an evH, and an evil which may 
in a great measure, prevent men whose «jualifications 
are equal to tb« task, to engage in the business. Sure- 
ly, such conduct argues much ingratitude. Pupils 
should never forget their teachers ; wise and virtuous 
men never forget them ; and among the first maxims, 
that are impressed on the juvenile mind, should bt, 
let me not forget my teacher, my faithful friend. 

If instructors were estimated in proportion to their 
Importance, more attention and respect would be 
appropriated to them. Their exertions are not limi- 
ted in the sphere of their operations; they extend 
from the throne to the cottage. On their labours and 
qualifications, in a great measure, rests all that 
we arc ; all that we hope to be. Let instructors, 
therefore, be duly appreciated. By the intelligent, 
they are, and when the sneer of ignorance. Is cast 
upon them, it should be treated by th^se who con- 
fider themselves their friends, as the effusions of an 
flliberai and derogating spirit. From persons of this 
character, however, nothing generous or noble can 
be expected ; to the wise and virtuous, preceptors 
mu<ir appetii for a just appreciation of tlieir talents, 
tbeir worth aod tl^ir importance. 

W. 
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SELECTOR, NO. I. 
Dulce est desipere in toco. 



HolUCE. 



Locke, whom there is no reason to suspect of be- 
ing a favourer of idleness or libertinism, has advan- 
ced, that whoever hopes to employ any part of his 
time with efficacy and vigour, must allow some of 
it to pass in trifles. It is beyond the powers of hu- 
manity to pass a whole life in profound study and 
intense meditation, and the most rigorous ezacters 
of industry and seriousness have appointed some 
hours for relaxation and amusement. 

It is certain, that, with or without our consent. 
llin;iy of the few moments allotted us will slide im- 
perceptibly away, and that the mind will break 
isom confinement to its state.l (ask into sudden ex- 
cursions. Severe and eonuected attention is preser- 
ved for a ihort time, and when a man ihats himself 



up in his closet, and bends his thoughts U ike 
discussion of any abstruse question, be will find his 
faculties continually stealing away to more plea* 
sing entertainment, and often find himself transport- 
ed, he knows not how, to distant tracts of thought^ 
and return to bis first object as from a dream, with- 
out knowing where he forsook it, or how long he 
has been abstracted from it. 

It has been observed, that the most studious are 
not always the most learned. There is, indeed, no 
great difficulty to perceive that this difference of 
proficiency may arise from the difference of intellec- 
tual powers, in the choice of books, or the conve- 
nience of information. But I believe it likewise 
frequently happens, that the most reclufe are not 
the most vigorous prosecutors of study. Many 
impose upon the world, and many upon themselves, 
with an appearance of sevei:e and exemplary dili- 
gence, when they, in reality, give themselves up 
to luxury of fancy, please th^r minds with regula- 
ting the past, or planning out the future; place 
themselves at will in situations of happiness, and 
slumber away their days in voluntary visions. In 
the journey of life, seme are left behind, because 
they are naturally feeble and slow ; some because- 
they miss the way ; and many because they leave 
it by choice, and instead of pressing onward with 
a steady pace, delight themselves with momentary 
deviations, turn aside to pluek every flower, and re- 
pose in every shade. 

There is notliing more fatal to a man whose busi- 
ness it is to think, than to have learned the art of 
regaling his mind with those airy qualifications. 
Other vices or follies are restrained by fear, refor- 
med by admonition, or rejected by the conviction, 
which the comparison of our own conduct with that 
of others, may in time produce. But tliis invisible 
riot of the mind, tliis secret prodigality of being, is 
secure from detection, and fearless of reproach. 
The dreamer retires to bis apartments, shuts out 
the cares and interruptions of mankind, and aban- 
dons himself to his own fancy ; new worlds rise up 
liefore him, one image is succeeded by another, and 
a long succession of delights dances around him. He 
is at last called back to life by nature, or by cus- 
tom, and enters peevish into society, because he 
cannot model It to bis own will. He returns from 
bis idle excursions with the peevishness, though 
not with the knowledge of a student, and hastens 
again to the same felicity with the eagerness of a 
man bent U|H3n tlie advancement of some favourite 
science. The infatuation strengthens by degrees, 
and, like the |>oison of opiates, weakens his power? 
without any external symptom of malignity. 

It happens, indeed, that these hypocrites of lear- 
ning are in time detected, and convinced by dis- 
grace and disappointment of the difference between 
the labour of thought and the sport of musing. But 
this discovery is not often made, till it is too late ta 
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fSeoTer the time that has hem fooled away. A thou 
aaiid accidenlf may, indeed, awaken these drone s 
to a more early lenie of their danger and their 
fhaine. But those who are convinced of the neces- 
ntj of breaking from this habitual drowsinesi, too 
often relapse in spite of their resolution : for these 
Ideal seducers are always near, and neither any 
particularity of time nor place it necessary to their 
ioHueDoe ; they invade the soul without warning 
and have often charmed down resistance before 
theiV approaches were perceived or suspected. 

Thiscaptivityy however^ it is necessary for every 
ipao to sormounty who has any desire to be wise or 
usefblf to pass his life with the esteem of others, or 
to look back with satisfaction from his old age upoa 
his earlier yearg. In order to regain liberty, he 
DiMt find the means of flying from himself ; he must* 
10 opposition to the tioU precept* teach his desires 
to fix upon external things ; he mast adopt the joyt^ 
and the pains of others* and excite in himself the 
want of social pleasures, and amiable communica> 
tlons. 

It iS| perhaps* not impossible to promote the cure 
of this mental malady, by close application to some 
new 8tudy> which may pour in ft-esh ideas, and keep 
cariosity in perpetual motion. But study requires 
solitude, and solitude is a state dangerous to those 
who are too aiuch accustomed to sink into them- 
selves. Active employment* or public pleasure, 
are generally a necessary part of this intellectual 
regimen, without which, though some remission 
may be obtained, a complete cure will scarcely be 
effected. 

This is a formidable and obstinate disease of the 
intellect, of which* when it has once become radi- 
cated by time, the remedy is one of the hardest 
tasks of reason and virtue. Its first attacks* there- 
fore, should be watchfully opposed ; and he that 
finds the frigid and narcotic infection beginning to 
seise him, should turn his whole attention against 
it* and check it at the first discovery by proper 
coaateraction. 

The first resolution to be formed, when happi- 
ness and virtue are thus formidably attacked, is, 
that no part of life be spent in a state of neutrality 
or indifference, but that some pleasure be found for 
every SMnnent that is not devoted to labour ; and 
UuU, whenever the necessary employments of life 
grow irksome* or disgusting, an immediate transi- 
tion be made to diversion or gaiety. 

After the exercises which the health of the body 
reqnireSv and which have themselves a natural ten- 
dency to actuate and invigorate the mind* the most 
digihle aflBOsemeot of a rational being seems to be, 
that iatefshangs of thoughts which is practised in 
ine and easy conversation* where suspicion is 
banished by experience, and emulation by benevo» 
leacs} whsrs every lasa speaks with no other re- 



straint but unwillinfrness to offend, and bears vith 
no other dif>positJon than the desire to be pleased. 

There must be a time in which every man trifles; 
and the only choice that nature offers us, w, to tri- 
fle in company oralooe. To join profit with plea- 
sore* has been an old precept among men who have 
had very different conceptions of profit Ail have 
agreed that our amusements should not terminate 
wholly in the pref^ent moment* but contribute mcirs 
or less to future advantages. He that amuses him- 
self among well chosen companions, can scarcely 
fail to receive from the roost careless and obstrepe* 
rous merriment, which virtue can allow, s^ome use- 
ful hint? , nor can converse on the most tamiliar to- 
pics, without some ca^usi information. Tbn loose 
«parkles of thoughtless i^it may give new light to 
the mind* and the gay contention for paradoxical 
positions rectify the opinions. 

This is the time in which those friendsbipt* that 
give happi(ie<<s and consolation, relief or security, 
are generally found. A wise and good man is nev- 
er so amiable an in bis unbounded and familiHr in- 
tervals. Heroic generosity, or philosophical dis- 
coveries may compel veneration and respect, but 
love always implies some kind of natuial or Vi»lun- 
tery equality* and is only to be executed by that iev«' 
ity and cbeerfulnesM which disencumberti all minds 
from awe and solicitude invites the modest to free- 
dom, and exalts the timorous to confidence. This 
ease and frankness is certain to please, whatever be 
the character of him who exerts it; if our <iuperiors- 
descend from their elevation, we love them for les- 
seriing the dif^tance at which we are placed before- 
them, and, inferiors, trom whom we can receive na 
other advantage, will always keep our affections 
while they give us pleasure. 

Every man finds himself differently affected by 
the sight of fortresses of war, and pulaces of plea- 
sure, we look on the height and strength of the bul- 
warks with a kind of gloomy satisfaction, because 
we cannot think of defence* without thinking like- 
wise of danger; but range delighted through the 
gny apartments of the palace, t>ecause. nothing 
is impressed by them on the mind but joy and fes- 
tivity. Such is the difference between great and 
asiiable charactem* with protectors we are safe^ 
with companions we are liappy. 



PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 



OaA^Mlf AR. 

Grammar is that knowledge of words which quali- 
fies the possessor for speakiog and wrltiixg with 
propriety. PABTicoLA.BGBAiiHAa ciimjuebends 
the rules of particular laogusges, as fouoded on the 
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r practice of tbo&e who have that tort of conipicuous- 
neas in society which is considered as entitling thejo 
to fix the standard in each. Every langdage has 
thus a grammatical sysrem of its own. All lan- 
guagesy however^ possess some circumstances in 
common. Prevalont analogies are developed in 
their origin and history, and certain leading prin- 
ciples are found to obtain iu the application of them 
to the purposes of speech. The general doctrines 
discovered by the comparison of differeot languages 
form the important science of PHiLOiOPHicALi or 

UiriVXRSAL GlUMHAB. ^ 

UvivxiwAL Gramhab. 

This science unfolds the principles by which man 
b directed in the contrivance of the varieties of 
wordn. lU utility is extended by the opportunities 
which it gives of tracing the connection which the 
phenomena of language, considered as a production 
of the human mindi have with the other principles 
of our nature. 

As the term Grammar has been currently applied 
to a much inferior department of knowledge} some 
have thought proper to give Universal Grammar 
the apparently more elegant designation of the thb- 
omr OF LAiTGUAGK. This latter designation, how- 
over, comprehends all the general branches of in- 
quiry connected with language, which are treated 
Httder various articles of this work, such as Alpba- 
BET, ErnioLOGT, Philoloot, and LAireuAox. 
Its most interesting branch consbts of those inqui- 
ries which, under the name of Universal Gram- 
mar, we here propose to lay before our readers. 

Language being the leading Instrument by which 
men communlcat^heir thoughts to one another, it 
b to that we undoubtedly owe the most lm|K>rtaut 
Improvements of which our intellectual character 
b susceptible. It might therefore have been ex- 
pected that an inquiry into its nature would neces- 
sarily imply an elucidation of all the laws of thought. 
But its pfovince does not extend altogether so far ; 
and, keeping it within its due bounds, we shall 
do grp.ater juitiee both to this science and to those 
with which it is connected. We shall find that the 
points of view in which man appears in thinking 
and'in speaking are not so perfectly identical as has 
been imagined. It is not true that Universal Gram- 
mar implies the whole theory of human thought; 
yet it implies a great and important i>art of it ; and 
the habit which the study of it gives us of investi- 
gating the subject, and the analogies which it fur- 
•ushes for the prosecution of the rest, may, under 
judicious managements, contribute materials towards 
a perfect knowledge of the general philotophy of 
mind. 

We have intimated that this science originates 
in the comparison of diffsrent languages. It is not 
iodoed Teiy flatleriaf to the prido of hamaa iotol* 



leet, and it will appear to many inaccurate, as well 
as undignified, to ascribe the discovery of the prin- 
ciples of Universal Grammar to a circumstance 
which might be regarded as accidental, vis. the mul- 
tiplkity of languages existing among mankind. — 
Its principles must operate in the formation of each 
individual language ; and the science might there* 
fore appear to admit of being investigated with suf- 
ficient certainty, by a direct inquiry into the ope- 
rations of the human mind, or by the obvious analy* 
sis of any single language. Thb might be thoi^ht 
sufficient to distinguish all that b requbite to the 
purposes of speech from every thing whimsical or 
peculiar, that is, from those turns of words and of 
phraseology which ought to be reckoned idiomatic. 
It mi|^t, at least, seem reasonable to expect that 
the principles would be discovered by paying atten- 
tion to the variations and analogies existing among 
those words of any language which are not imme- 
diately and evidently borrowed from a foreign 
source. It might even be thought possible to col- 
lect them by recording the early operations of a 
child in learning the use of hb native language. 
That the principles of this science eottid have been 
so discovered. It would be rash to deny. But the 
well kown obstructions opposed to science by the 
delicacy and proneness to error which mark the hu- 
man faculties, and the various external biases which 
the mind receives* operate in all ages to prevent sci- 
entific inquiry from being made, and in corrupting 
the accuracy of the results obtained. Hence we ore 
sometimes indebted to fortunate accidents for an in* 
trotluction to the right path of inquiry, and for the 
discovery of truths which had otherwise a chance of 
remaining for ever unknown. One of these fortu- 
nate accidents as relating to the subject of our pre- 
sent article, is the existence of various languages in 
the worid, and the access which individuals have to 
compare them together. The success which philo- 
sophers have met with in these inquiries has arisen 
from the study of languages the most diversified from 
each other in their structure. Those of ancient 
Greece and Rome have, for example, been compar- 
ed with those of modern Europe, and both these 
with the languages of the East, and the great dif- 
ferences apparent in the origin and structure have 
afforded a valuable opportunity of tracing, with a 
scientific hand, the general operations of man iu 
this conspicuous department of his active efforts. 
An extensive erudition in literature confers eman- 
cipation from that enthralling influence, which any 
single language exercises over these whose kiiowl*' 
edge b confined to it. The errors which the habits 
of one would produce receive correction from the 
attention exacted by the varying genius of another. 
These inquiries might even lead us a step higher. 
They might enable us to discover whether or. not 
there are any circumstances in whi<-h the habits 
conmoa to all languages mark a prcTailiog errone- 
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ous bits in oar nalare> and ml^Henfeneu can* ^^' 
|Rore and purify in thia defMrtn^uced to aff picuily 
<tf oar intelleet. lowledge 

Tho diflkolty of the subject »xi cb it at least 
pndent to avail ourselves of all • a ni'ds which can 
te ifforded by diversities in the simcture of langua- 
pi. ThesO} indeed} areof themselves elegant sub- 
ject! of stady. No person who cultivates them can 
be iodiflereot about Universal Gramaiar, or insensi- 
ble to the intioMte connection which eiists between 
tbetwo pursuits. A very limited fact in pbiloso- 
pbynot unfrequently suggests an important doctrine 
ii the philofopiiy of Grammar, which is afterwards 
cooimied by multiplied evidences, and, though 
fenneriy overidoked, eihibits, when known, a 
«baracter of internal troth, and throws a broad 
light over the whole extent of the subject 

la no eircumstaoce does the difficulty of this sub- 
ject appear oMre conspicuous than in the diversity 
of sentiment which prevails on it. This diversity 
ii indeed capable of being represented as chiefly, if 
not entirely, verbal. But, where verbal differences 
tre pertinaciously adhered to, some misconceptions 
with regard to the subject itself are undoubtedly 
Bore or less prevalent. It cannot be said to be 
cieariy understood among all who cultivate it, un- 
less they either agree in the choice of the words by 
which their theories are expressed, or concur in 
ackaowledging their differences of phraseology to 
be immaterial. 

This is not at present the case. The cultivators 
of the science are divided Into parties, which seem 
so distant from one another, that tlie philosopbicsl 
saalysis of language may be considered as stiU in 
its iafiiacy. The account which we shall now give 
of it will not arrogate to itself the rank of a system 
aaCnred for indiscriminate adoption. It will only 
be ofibred for deliberate consideration as an attempt 
ta advance the progress of this interesting branch 
of study, by exhibiting explanations which will 
show (o partial systems several of their leading de- 
fects, and reconcile a variety of disputes without 
coapromising the spirit of investigation. 

CHAP. 1. 

On the Object or Universal Qffiet of Language. 

In order to investigate the characteristic differen- 
ces by which words are distinguished, it is essen- 
tial that we entertain correct ideas of the object 
oiipCKPOSE of language. Grammarians have hith- 
erto aatis6ed themselves, with describing it as con- 
sisting; in the consiuiiicATioir of our thououts. 
Yet at does not appear certain that they have al- 
ways entertained the same views of what is meant 
by this communication. Vague notions of the of- 
fice of language have in consequence been enter- 
f aiaedy and, a confusion arising from this cause has 
ispeded the iaqoiritt which were oiadie into tha 



origin and distinctions of the various parts of 
^speech. Mr. Harris describes it as consisting in 
<< an exhibition of the energies or motions of the 
soul." These he divides into perception and voli- 
tion ; and he considers every sentence as either ** a 
sentence of assertion," or "a sentence of volition." 
Some consider the object of language as simply con- 
sbting in the exhibition of a connection betwixt 
one idea and another, and therefore make the act of 
AFFiBMATiotf its uuiversal office. These opioionsy 
though slightly varying, agree in stating the com- 
munication of our thoughts to be the object of lan- 
guage. 

That we may divest the subject of ambiguity, we 
shall inquire in what respects thought is ever com- 
municated by language , what are the circumstan- 
ces that lead to such communication ; and whether 
or not the importance of this object entitles it to be 
regarded as the sole and definite purpose for which 
it is formed and employed. 

Men may evince, by various signs, that particu- 
lar thoughts occupy their minds. This is not only 
done by pantomimical language, but by oral sounds 
constituting the materials of verbal discourse. We 
sometimes shew by involuntaiy exclamations that 
we are affected by certain impressions called pas- 
sions, which, though they originate from outward 
causes, do not necessarily point to such causes in 
our mode of expressing them. At other times, 
words are employed as the signs of external objects 
which are known to the person addressed. The ef- 
fect of the employment of these is to recal to his 
recollection ideas formerly possessed by him. We 
show, at the same time, that they occupy our own 
minds. The meaning of the words being forroeriy 
known, they exhibit nothing new, except their con* 
nection with some present occasion. Old ideas thus 
recalled, however, do not constitute exactly the 
same state of thought which accompanied the for- 
mer employment of the words. The mental exerci- 
ses excited by the same word at different times are 
not strictly the same. They cannot be identicaT, 
because they are separate instances of mental exer- 
cise. But they are not even perfectly similar. A- 
midst the varying movements of the human mind, 
in which one thought impels another, and in which 
external and internal causes modify the state of the 
percipient being, the appropriate affiect ion produced 
by any particular word can never be se|>anitely 
obtained. It Is always modified, either by humour, 
by degrees of activity in the mind, or by the kinds 
of exercise in which it has been previously engaged. 

The most important modifications of the mental 
effects tff words arise from their connection, with 
one another. By changes in this connection, new 
junctions of ideas are presented to the mind of the 
person addressed. The signs of thoughts formeriy 
known to him are so exhibited as to excite impres- 
sk>iitpos9eiiiBgthe moit itrikiog novelty, andim- 
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partiag the most important character, both to the 
immediate thoughts of the indiTidoal, and to those 
which are liable to occur on numerous future ocea- 
•ions. This is the case when, by means of wordc 
well understood, and therefore conveying in their 
separate state no idea that is new, we communicatf; 
Information to one another, and exercise an Influ- 
ence on human opinions. On this office of language 
depends the whole benefit which mankind derure 
from the records of literature and science. 

Engrossed by this most dignified application of 
language, authors have been induced to consider 
it as consisting entirely In assertion ; that is, in ex- 
pressing the connection of one idea with another, 
and conveying by these means new information. 
But, it may be called in question how far this ac- 
count is strictly applicable to all language, or may 
be trusted for our guidance in tracing the steps of 
its earliest history. 

It has been hastily assumed, that language arises 
from an original and universal inclination to impart 
our thoughts gratuitously to one another. From 
this cause it has sometimes been erroneously con- 
cluded, that it is nothing else than a faithful tran- 
script of the successions of human thought. This 
however, is not its character. A man does not 
speak simply because he thinks. It is not a neces- 
sary result of the possession of a thinking faculty, 
nor does the inclination to speak regularly accom- 
pany its operations. It U the eflfect of a range of 
thoughts, which must be considered as limited when 
compared to the whole phenomena of mind. Speech 
like every other voluntary act of man, is founded 
on the presence of particular motives. It originates 
in his social nature taking advantage of his social 
state ; and it depends on the knowledge which each 
has of various links of connection existing betwixt 
himself and other thinking beings. 

It is not natural to man to communicate all his 
thoughts. Supposing, tfaereroie, that a complete 
analysis of the origin of thought were in our 
possession, this w^ould not necessarily bring along 
with it a perfect theory of the origin and character 
of language; nor would the most perfect history of 
tbe formation of language lead us in the opposite 
direction to a perfect analysis of the nature of 

thought. 

But, allowing that we do not by means of lan- 
guage communicate ail our thoughts, that we make 
a selection among them suited to our several occa- 
sions, it might still be contended that we do nothing 
die by means of language than communicate our 
thoughts ; that this is its universal office; and that 
this position mightbe assumed as fundamental in en- 
tering on the subject of universal Grammar. 

Some considerations will, we conceive, warrant 
us in hesitating before we concede even this point. 
We fball not slop to inquire if there Is any accep- 



tatiouid it will apubis theory is true ; but it fr 
certainvfified, to ftle of a meaning which is errone- 
ous, and -^Universal tended in some cases to distort 
lihilologich ^ rege*. Qq tbe supposition now men- 
tioned, JangiAguaf'ould still be considered as pro- 
perly an exhibition of human thought.* 

The first observailon which we have to make on 
this account of the subject is, that, if it were cor- 
rect, language i>ught always to have a definite re- 
ference to our sentiments, and ought in fhet to ex- 
press them with fidelity. But we find that, when 
we desire a person to perform any act, our mo-' 
tives for it are kept out of view, and are not intend-' 
ed to be contemplated by tbe individual spoken to. 
The motives which are expected to operate on h\at 
are ideas of a different sort which we endeavoar t* 
eicite. Even in the useof the plainest affirmations^ 
we do not necessarily exhibit our own thoughts. 
We may excite thoughts completely the reverse 
of them. This is always the case when we procure 
reception to a false proposition* The thought con- 
veyed by our words has Indeed been revolved in the 
mind as a contrivance for operating on another. In 
that other, however, we mean to produce a particu- 
lar belief. This is cerUinly a thought ; yet it is 
not the belief, consequently not the thought, which, 
in so far as truth is concerned, we ourselves eater- 
tain. 

It might indeed be replied, that this employment 
of language is unnatural ; that it is as much a devia- 
tion from its original parpose, in the right use of 
our faculties, as any act of drivelling felly commit- 
ted by means of language, which ought not to be 
regardedasentering Into its original character. Bui 
it is to be remembered that this use of language, 
though disengenuous, Is still characteristic of Intel- 
lect and address. 

It might also be said, that in this use of language 
we closely imitate the sentences in which our own 
ideas are bona fide communicated, and that our suc- 
cess in falsehood depends on the elosene«s of this 
imitation. This fact only shows that dissimulation 
does not affect language in its structure. But its 
objtct must imply the real motives of the speaker.—- 
This account of it, therefore, must be deficient. If 
we can form a general theory on the subject which 
will embrace these as well as all other occasions on 
which it is used, a material advantage will un- 
doubtedly be obtained. 

Tbe existence of fiilse sentences is not our only 
reason for declining to regard tbe communication 
of thought, at least that communication which con^ 
sists in assertion, aa the univei-sal office of lant;uage# 



* For a more varied illuotratioo of this and some other 
views nearly coinciding with those which are here cx- 
pretned, we refer to a p^per on the ** the tlieory oi lan- 
gnage,** contained in the 7th volume of the Transactions 
of tne ik7«l Society of Edinburgh. 
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mMring tint iirgunleni for tbe next chspler, we 
■Ml n»WenJa8vour to unrolJ, ia ■ more ilelalleJ 
wnuMr, aonieoflhciiitricacieiin wlilcli ill ii part 
t>r IHa subject i* iavolved. 

Dil&rcni circumstsreM concur to Impreas the 
ybiloMpbicBl iu<|u'trer wilb nn idea, (bat tbe cnm- 
Braaioalion of our tbougbtsit the object of languoBe. 
Oar, at wbich we have already hinteJ, 1«, thai 
thneomaiuniEBtLon ii (be object of a great pari ol 
Urngfttfe, fierhnpa by far tbe greatest. This is moii 
npeeiilfj' the case in poliEbed and literary commu 
niliea. It U the subject of the greater part of tbi 
language of men of pbilomphical babili. the odIj 
prraoat "ho concern Ihanjielves wilb analytical in 
(jgirinon Ibe >ubj«tl and il raoommendi ihelfa 
riliitiitiDg the moit important Bpeciee of influeDci 
xhich language ha» eiefteJ on lociety. 

Tbcce are alto tome parlicuian in H'hLch h\] bu 
Ota igwccb agrees with tbe office of communicBtinj 
ibuufbl, and wbicb have led lo an acquieecence oi 
' I (ccDunl of it! general object. One is, iba 
■ <iH of it alwayt proceede from game thoughto ex 

^in tbe mind. Anotberie, that language con 

<i'it of the ugns ot tbougbl. A third, that tbe 
jboughlicQirjsponiJIng to tbew aigns ere ennlem- 
(lated by (lie individual using them. And the lail 
■• lh*t language terlBinalei in exciting thoughta in 
lb* perwn a'drejied. But, thougb tbcee points o I 
CMDCideiica arv clear, a closer altention will w( 
(Kiak. i)oa*<Dceour readers, lbs( tbry do not ol 
<ii-niMlv«i contliluie 



itself in the clearest ligbt 
>bpn we diicu^s the last pnrtieulnr in which Ian- 
;uB§:e has <ine oammon charncler with the commu' 
licKtion (if thought, that it produce* appropriate 
tbnaphliin (be mind of theperfioo addrested. Thii 
ly* the int^nlion of the i-peaker. and if It i« 
uud. by him in a skilful manner, the production of 
nicb Ihougbli ia the conseiguecee. This object is 
much more gfnerei than (be communication of nur 
own thoughts ; but it is not too general to be elat- 
(hc real object of language. Tbe conveyance 
r sentiments, volitions, and opinions, is o 
portant part of it. The definite object of I 
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By adopting this more comprehensiTe view 
tbe (ubject, we avoid all difficulty uboul tbe nature < 
of such sentences as are tbe reverse of the belief 
of the speaker. We avoid (he necessity of any in- 
quiry into the propriety of considering them as ia 
eome seoteexbibitiona of the tbougbln which heea- 
lertainn for the moment, or as partial representa- 
tions of his habi(ual tboughls. We consider (heat, 
nmon with allsentenees, >na point ufview in 
which they maintain (he tame unquestionabU 
ground: that 19, as iflitrumenla rabricB(ed to < 

guage is, i» produce in one another such mental 
pressions as we please. I(« ulterior purposes, be- 
ig coiiBiderably dlFemiGed, adinil ofaubdivisio 

To bt Continued. 
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ill* mere aircumslance that tbe employment 
' „ij»fa i»(n eTcry initant the effect of previo 
ulM is by no means peeuliarto (hit department 
i>iinan risrtioii. All our voluntary actioi 
nurh the eSecl of onr mitntal operalianii ( 
>ti:>rin]C or tbe writing ofsenlenceB. In (he i 
lin'nage, a» in other elertioni, wc indeed ei 
•«t nwndMignti but the inquiry ia still equally 
svta a* hfffare, what ii our speciGc design in uting 
Uapiag-? 

The •eojnd circumstance cfsenlial to language 
vhicli bis perbsps trndfd lo coo firm tbe nolii 
tki( i(R apeciGc object i< to coiomunioala □ 
':'iu|{ht*. i». that the signs of buuian thoughts foi 
:> FBiteriali of wbich language coDiitts. Such 
..n. kre alwnys tbe media employed when we 
'.immamCAla nur thoughts to one nnolber. 
ony be reinired, whether they admit of being also 
•pplied to other nsei. and whether (he object 
luiguace it.on tba( •eGoun(, still mora general? 
Tha (bird clrcunMance of which w« took notit 
ihtt tbe ibOughiB of which our wotdr arr the rig 



GEOtiBAFIIICAL DEFARTMENT. 

le term Giootupny, is derived from two Greek ' 

Is, jH iht earth, andxa^/w 

nal Bcceplatian signJRei a dcieriplion o/iht tarth, ' 
In the progress of science, however, its meaning hat ] 
become gradually more cilended, t 
ken lo denote, not merely on account of tbe divi- 
sions, produce, inhaliitauta, ke. of (be earth taken 
Bi ane whole, but also (be elplanalion 
iilienomenn, ariiing from its relslion lo olhes bodiet ' 
of [be solar sytlem. It was indeed from disc 
respecting the heavenly bodies, that men firs( deriv- 
ed correct notions with regard (o the ligure and mag- I 
nilude of their own planet: and it Is only by the ap- ^ 
plication of astronomical principles, that tha appl- i 
renlly simplest of all geographical problems can yat 'I 
be solved,— that of accurately meMuriiig, or dis-'" 
tinclly eipressing, Ihe dislance between two poiatB^ 
on tbe surface of the earth. Astronomy and geog- I 
rsphy bBVelhusbpcome intimately connected, i 
Hi two sciences which have merely a " 

:o each other, and which philosopbert from a wish 
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to generalise and aimplify Ibe subjects of tbeir inves- 
tigatien, have thought proper to combine, but be- 
cause the latter separated from the former ceases to 
be a science. It is not merely for the language of 
geography that we are indebted to astronomy. It is 
from the same source, that we derive the method of 
constructing a correct representation of the globe, de- 
termining the relative position of different places 
on its surface, and exhibiting a familiar view of the 
various changes that are continually taking place in 
its position and outward circumstances. In a system 
of geography, therefore, it is necessary, in the first 
place, to consider the earth as a part of the solar sys- 
tem ; to illustrate, from astronomical principles, its 
figure, magnitude and motion ; to explain the con- 
struction of the globes, with their application to the 
solution of problems ; and describe the various meth- 
ods of projecting maps and charts. This constitutes 
what is properly called Mathematical Geography. 
The geographer may then proceed to consider the 
globe as one whole, and examine its internal struc- 
ture ; the natural divisions and Inequalities of its sur- 
face ; the phenomena of tides and currents ; the mo- 
difications of its atmosphere with regard to weight, 
temperature, humidity, and motion with other nat 
ural appearances usually included under Phyneal 
Geography. And, in the last place, be may view it 
as the habitation of animated and rational beings, di- 
vided into different kingdoms and states, and exhibit- 
ing various monuments of human Industry and skill. 
This forms what may be called PoiUical Geography. 
In the following article we shall confine ourselves to 
the first of these, leaving physical geography to be 
discussed under Physical Geography, Meteoro- 
logy, AliNERALOGv, &LC. and political geography un- 
der the names of the respective countries, and other 
articles, where they will be treated more fully, and 
with greater propriety, than they could possibly be 
in the present article. Before entering on the sub- 
ject, however, it may be proper to take a short view 
of the origin and progress of geographical discoveries. 
In a rude state of society, it seems to have been 
the universal opinion, that the earth was a large cir- 
cular plane or dise, every nation supposing itself to 
be placed in the centre. Of the unexplored {mrts of 
this plane various fanciful and absurd opinions were 
entertained. The early Greeks, for example, imagi- 
ned, that in the imnionse expanse of the ocean nu- 
merous islands were scattered up and down, inhabi- 
ted by giants, pigmies, and a vast variety of other 
beings, which never existed but in the extravagant 
dreams of a fertile and untutored imagination ; while 
the estreme verge of the dise terminated in a chaotic 
gulph, of unknown extent, and impenetrable dark- 
ness. The difficulties and dangers which travellers 
and navigators at first encountered, in attempting to 
pass the limits of their own country, and which they 
were on all occasions disposed to magnify, served 



This remark is strikingly exemplified in the case of 
the Phcenicians, who, as eariy as a thousand yean 
before the birth of Christ, had navigated the whole 
of the Mediterranean, from the eastern extremity U> 
the Atlantic Ocean, and had founded the colonies of 
Utica, Carthage, and Gades. That bold and enterpri* 
sing people, anxious to reap the whole advantages of 
their discoveries, were careful in concealing the suc- 
cess of their adventures, but took all possible means 
to magnify the dangers and difficulties which they 
had encountered. Accordingly we find, that long 
after this period the Greeks still regarded the islanib 
in the western part of the Mediterranean, and even 
Sicily, as the habitations of monsters, and the scenes 
of enchantment. Nor did the discovery of their er* 
ror in one instance, lead them to suspect the acca* 
racy of their opinions in general. So firmly indeed 
were they persuaded of the truth of that systemi 
which the writings of their poets, and particulariy of 
Homer, had rendered in some measure sacred, that 
they no sooner became acquainted with a new re- 
gion, than they immediately transported to more 
distant islands those fanciful beings, which they had 
at first erroneously Supposed to be inhabitants of pla- 
ces less remote. Even in later times, when the trae 
figure of the earth was understood t the notions of the 
ancient Greeks, which were perhaps common to all 
nations In similar cireumstances, continued to pe 
vade the writings of travellers, navigators, and his- 
torians, and thus prejudice tended to suppress that 
spirit of curiosity and adventure, which the discove- 
ries of science might otherwise have inspired. No 
motive perhaps less powerful than avarice, could in- 
duce men to engage in an expedition in defiance of 
difficulties and dangers, against which they were 
taught to believe, that human strength and human 
pradence were equally unavailing ; and when such . 
expeditions were undertaken, it would generally be 
by men little qualified, and still less disposed to com- 
municate correct and interesting information to their 
less adventurous brethren. In such circumstances, 
it does not appear at all surprising, that so many 
ages should have elapsed, before any very exteubive 
or regular interoourse was established between dif- 
ferent countries. 

To be cotitmued. 
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PICKET S AMERICAN SCHOOL CLASS-BOOKS. 

Since the scientific labours of Mr. Walker have 
rescued English orthoepy from the arbitrary dictates 
of pedantry and the fluctuations of caprice, a correct 
pronunciation, seems almost to have become a crite- 
rion of good breeding and liberal education. There 



will always be, it is probable, some words of a pro- 
rather to confirm than refute thi^ae erroneous notions. I nuociation so ambiguous, that even among the polite 
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i|Makers a difference wilt prevail, and each mast be 
left lo the gaidance of his own ear: but, it is much 
to be doubted, whether any leAicographer will ever 
qiproach nearer than Mr. Walker to the establish- 
lag of a correct standard. He has exhibited such a 
iMoeophical knowledge of language, snch extensive 
obirrvatioa, snch profound investigation of analogy, 
whb soch clearness of method and perspicuity of 
ilyte, as to render any material improvement, at 
pMsent rather to be wished than expected. Although 
we do not consider Mr. Walker's dictionary infalli- 
ble, yet it appears to as eminently the best guide to 
a eoneet anH elegant pronunciation of our language. 
(Critical review.) 

Having availed ounelves of these remarks, we lay 
before lostrecton a code of elementary books, which 
•le subordinate and subsidiary to this invaluable dic- 
Ikmary, ealcnlated to establish a uniformity of or- 
tkography, accentuation and pronunciation in Ameri- 
can Schools; and thereby remove the general com- 
phint of Teaehars,respecting the discordancy of these 
tkiee important objects, in the variety of elementary 
School books. These, in order to reader pronun- 
ditioB, be. uniform, sliould correspond in substance 
with onr standard dictionaries and grammars. 
Hence, the American School class Books have been 
imdoeed. Their systematic gradation, from the al- 
|M>et to Walker's dictionary, confirming the lear- 
ner gradually in the principles, developed in that 
work, will, we believe, meet the approbation of all 
those concerned in the education of youth. 

The American School-class Books, to which we 
la? ite the attention of the public and preceptors in 
fitrticaliBr, are printed for Daniel D. Smith, Green- 
wieh-street, Eastbnm & Co. Broadway, Kirk& 
Mereein, Wall-street, George Long, Pearl-street, 
Evert Dayckinck, Water-street, and sold bybook- 
wllers generally in the city ; and by Steel k, Co. Al- 
ftaay, Williams & Mason, Cincinnati, Ohio, Milligan 
k Co. Georgetown, Dist. Columbia, and by most 
of the respectable booksellers in the United States. 

No. 1. The Jvvjbhiuc or U5ivxrsal Primir. — 
This Improved primer is designed to prepare the 
learner for the JuTenile Spelling Book, and is par- 
tieulariy intended by the author to assist mothers in 
the instruction of their young children. 

No. 2. JuTaaiLB Spelliro-Book; with reading 
lessons adapted to the capacities of children, calcu- 
lated to adTance the learners by natural and easy 
gradations, and to teach orthography and pronun- 
ciation together: embellished with a variety of en- 
gravings; the whole intended to furnnh for the use 
of American Schools, an improved introductory 
book, to the Elements of the English language. — ^The 
following are the leading articles of the work. 

1. Spelling. — a. Reading. — 3. A practical English 
Grammar, adapted to the understanding of young 
teamen, answering as a first Grammar, and saving 
eipense.^Improved stereotype edition. 



No. 3. The Juvf.nile Xhstrccter ok Natural 
Grammar and Reader: intended for those who 
have made some progress in the elements of the En- 
glish language. Designed to succeed (he Juvenile 
and other Spelling Books, and as an introduction to 
the Juvenile Mentor. 

A book, calculated for the intermediate classes 
has been much wished for by teachers. — After the 
learner has mastered a Spelling-book, it seems a 
waste of time to make him go over the same ground 
again. A progressive book, containing suitable ma- 
terials and adapted to the business of schools, wilt 
very much subserve and facilitate elementary in- 
struction. — Features of the Work. 

1. English Grammar. — 2. Moral sentences substi- 
tuted for columns of abtlraet tcords, designed for 
spelling, reading and parsing.'— 3. Reading; Prose 
and Poetry. 

No. 4. The Juveitile Me5tor, or Select Read- 
iRGs*, calculated to improve youth in reading and 
speaking with elegance and propriety, and to imbue 
their minds with sentiments of virtue, morality and 
religion. 

No. 6. The Juvenile Expositor ; embracing 
Radical and derivative Orthography, with conci&e 
definitions; designed to aid youth in acquiring the 
Art of Reading undtrtlandingly ; together with a 
grammar of the English language, methodically di- 
gested in plain and easy rules, illustrated by exam- 
ples; explaining the terms of Grammar and improv- 
ing its use. — Leading features of the Work. 

1. Teaching orthography, definition, and the parts 
of speech by the initiaU and tirmintttiont of word?. 
By this mode, the student obtains an acquaintance 
with the words of our language in the most expedi- 
tious and proper manner. 

2. Reading and aynonymizing. This ia an item in 
elementary instruction of special utility. It elicits 
thought, commands attention, and secures improve- 
ment. 

8. Reading; Prose and Poetry; moral, religious 
and sentimental, with rules for improving the mind. 

4. English Grammar: containing rules and obser- 
vations for assisting the more advanced students to 
write with perspicuity, elegance and accuracy. In 
this part of the Work, is inserted the AneUfflical and 
Sifnthelieal method of parsing, which exhibits to the 
learner the mental connection, words have with 
one another in construction. This method is highly 
useful in a practical course of teaching. Here, the 
learner has method without which, he would be very 
little the wiser, even were he to commit to memory 
every rule and observation in the Grammar. It is 
the want of method that retards improvement. 

No. 6. The Geographical Grammar: combi- 
ning the interrogative mode of instruction with con- 
cise definitions: the use of Maps and the Terrestrial 
Globe. 

This work IS intended to supply the deficiency 
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complained of among ttacbera; riz. tbat our school 
Geographies are ** lumbered up with tedious detail, 
or irrevelant matter." — It has been the object of the 
Editors to present to youth the euentiatt of Geogra- 
phical knowledge, in as few words as possible ; — to 
put into their hands facts and maps ; — together with 
a short treatise on the Terrestrial Globe, and Prob- 
lems which may be performed on Maps as well as 
on the Globe. — Aided by these, scholars may acquire 
knowledge ai home, preparatory to school recita- 
tions. — By judicious management and suitable aui- 
iliary school books, children may improve them- 
felves much, while under the parental roof, and 
thereby, be enabled to eiecute their daily exercises 
with more ease and facility. 

Ko. 7. The Jutenilk Mirror. This work is de* 
signed to make youth both wiser and better, and to 
exhibit to Teachers and Parents the most rational and 
judicious management and instruction of youth. 

By A. &L J. W. Picket, principals of Manhattan 
School. 

No. 8. Walker's Ciutical Pronovhcimg Die- 

TIONART AHD EXPOSITOR OF THE ENGLISH LaN* 

ouage; abridged by the Rev. Thomas Smith of 
London, for the use of schools. 

{p* To this code of Elementary books, the Editors 
invite the attention of the public ; persuaded, that af- 
ter a careful investigation, their merits will be ac- 
knowledged and duly appreciated. 



XlfCOURAGEMEirr OF LEARNIfTG AHD THE ESTABLISH- 
MI^NT OF SCHOOLS, STROHCLT RECOHMENDEO BY 
OUR CHIEF MAGISTRATES, ^C. 



It has often been observed by philosophers and 
statesmen, that, in proportion, as men are well in- 
formed, their liberties civil and religious, are more 
secure from the grasp of monarchical and ecclesias- 
tical ambition and tyranny; because, understanding 
their rights and immunities, which governments are 
intended to confer and mpport, they contend for 
them with ardour, and are capable, from the expan- 
sion of their intellect, to detect the artifices of the 
crafty and aspiring demagogue or king. Men only 
become slaves, when ignorance usurps the place of 
reason, and intellect expires. Ungoverned by those 
powers which distingui^ih man from the animal crea- 
tion, or suffering them to be cramped and almost 
destroyed by the arm of despotism, nations as well 
as individuals are incapable to discover the schemes 
of cuoning,and have not courage when detected to op- 
pose them \ they yield without resistance, and lan- 
guisli in wretchedness, without the hope of allevia- 
tciiig tliuir state, or of enjoying those rights, to which 
>iy nature they are iatitled, and which are the Palla- 
dium of the free and enlightened. The very day 



says Homer, that God makes man a slave, takcf 
half his worth away. 

The diffusion of knowledge is desirable in all coun- 
tries and in all circumstances; teaching on the one 
hand the privileges and prerogatives which constitute 
the happiness and object of society and government» 
and on the other, those great truths by which, we 
must regulate our conduct, in order to insure respect 
and peace of mind in this sublunary sphere, and eter* 
nal felicity ia that world of spirits to which we are 
all rapidly hastening. 

Under a republican form of government, it has of- 
ten been asserted, and with justice, that men ought 
particularly to be enlightened. This sentiment, b 
prevalent, from our venerable first magbtrate to those 
whose calling prevents them from examining with 
accuracy and subtility into moral, scientific, or po^ 
litical subjects. Convinced, that the perpetuity of 
our happy constitution depends upon this, the wor* 
thy officers who preside over this extensive empire, 
with honour to themselves and advantage to the citi- 
zens, have recommended the subject of education 
and the best means of diffusing it to the country at 
large, and the legislatures of the various States, 

Extracts from the messages of the President's, and 
the different Governors, will form the present num* 
ber; to be continued whenever they come to hand. 

Exlradjrom the PrendenVs Menage. 

.After expatiating at some length, whether Congress 
have the right to afford intercourse between the va- 
rious parts of the country by means of good roads and 
canals, and having suggested to Congress the pro- 
priety of recommending to the states the adofllion of 
an amendment to the constitution, which shall give 
Congress this right, he says, *< I think proper to sug- 
gest, also, in caM this measure is adopted to include, 
in the amendment sought, a right In Congress to insti- 
tute, likewise, seminaries of leamiiuc, for the all tm* 
porlant jnirpose of diffuting hnotoiedge amotig our 
fellow cUizens throughout the United States. 

Extract from the Menage of the Hon. Dewit Clinton^ 
Governor of the Stale ofJ^ew^York, to the Le^ista^ 
ture. 

" The fund appropriated to common schools con- 
sists of about one million of dollars, and eighty thou- 
sand acres of laud. The income for distribution this 
year is 60,000 dollars. Having participated in the 
first establishment of the Lancasterian system in this 
country, having carefully observed its progress, and 
witnessed its benefits, I can confidently recommend 
it as an invaluable improvement, which by a wonder- 
ful combination of economy in expense and rapidity 
of instruction, has created a new era in education— > 
and I am desirous that all our common schools should 
be supplied with teachers of thb description. As this 
system operates with the same efficacy in education, 
that labor-saving machinery does in the useful arts, 
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Yt will be readily perceived that it is peculiarly adapt- 
ed to this country. For if by its means, one teacber 
can peiform tbe functions of ten, and if a pupil can 
kwn in one week as much as he would in one month 
is the common way it is evident that more wealth, 
mora labour, more time and more industry can be de- 
voted to the ordinary occupations oflife without inter- 
fcriog with the dispensition of knowledge. Wherever 
it has be«n attempted, it has succeeded, and several 
parts of the state have eipericnccd its benefits. Com- 
peteat teachers can be educated for this express pur- 
poee, and in sufficient number to supply all our com- 
mon schools, by sending intelligent young men to 
the Lancasteriao seminaries in New York, where 
they will be instructed gratuitously, and where in the 
coarse of a few months they will acquire a sufficient 
knowledge of the system. Appropriations for this 
porpose by the several common schools out of their 
portion of the general fund, under the direction of 
the superintendent, will defray the small expense 
attending the attainment of this important object. 

The flourishing condition of our higher seminaries 
of education is a pleasing demonstration of the in- 
creasing progress of mental improvement, and a pow- 
erful incentive to liberal dispensations of public pa- 
trooage. Under the auspices of learned and enlight- 
ened instructors, our colleges are constantly increas- 
bg in students, and extending in usefulness ; and 
the intermediate seminaries between the common 
•chools and colleges, have also greatly diffused the 
blessings of educaiion. Funds to the amount of 
750,000 dollars have been granted to the three col- 
leges, and about 100,000 dollars to the thirty-eight 
iacorporated academies. While this liberality of 
pitronage reflects honour on the State, it cannot be 
loo forcibly inculcated, nor too generally under- 
itood, that in promoting the great interests of moral 
lad intellectual cultivation, there can be no prodi- 
pility in the application of the pulilic treasure. 

The colleges of physicians and surgeons are em- 
ieently deserving of public consideration — The in- 
crease of the institution in New- York, in the num- 
ber of its students, in the amplitude of its accommo- 
datioiist <^nd in the respectability of its character, has 
kept pace with the science and celebrity of its pro- 
fessors. And the recent addition of distinguished 
teachers to the establishment in Fairfield, pln-.ps it 
oa high ground, and in the road to prosperity and 
flsefulness. The appropriations to medical educa- 
tion do not exceed 60,000 dollars, a sum by no means 
commensurate with the importance of the object. — 
£very well educated Physician becomes not only 
a conservator of healths but a missionary of science. 
Wherever he establishes himself, he will convey and 
communicate useful knowledge. Two hundred of 
oar youth annually dispersed over the country, in- 
structed in medical kuowledge and its connate sci- 
•■ces, will in the course of a few years effert nn aug- 
flientrntioo io the state af general informat'^ou equally 



honourable and beneficial to the community. And no 
measure can be more conducive to Uie prosperity of 
our medical institutions, to the resjiectability of the 
professions, and to the preservation of public health, 
than a law rendering an attendance upon lectures in 
the university, an indispensable passport to medical 
practice. 

The principal societies devoted to literature, sci- 
ence and the arts in the city of New York, have by 
the liberal patronage of the municipal authorities 
been collected in a spacious and accommodatiug ed- 
ifice, under the denomination of the New-York In- 
stitution. These associations arc forming extensive 
and invaluable collections of the works of the fine 
arts; of our animal, vegetable and mineral produc- 
tions; and of books and manuscripts illustrating our 
civil, ecclesiastical and natural history, our geogra- 
phy, antiquities and statbtics. They are also zea* 
\ou5fy engaged in exploring the extensive field of na- 
tural science ; in developing the principles, of politi- 
cal philosophy, and in exalting the literature of our 
country. Whenever such institutions appear, they 
are entitled to the countenance of government, for 
therewill ever be an intimate and immutable alliance 
between their advancement and the glory and pros- 
peritjof the state." 

Towhich, he adds—'* the immense fund appropri- 
ated .o schools and academies, has also been kept 
onto' view, because I deem it sacred provision for Vie 
education of the present and all future geJierntionsy** 
which ought never to be disturbed, diverted or impaired. 

Extrtetfrom the Message of the lion. William Miller, 
Gwemor of North Carolina, to tfie Legislature. 
'' 7o enlighten the public mind in a free govern- 
ment has ever been held the surest mode of perpet- 
uating the blessings of that government. In propor- 
tion IS each individual in a community is informed, 
just ii that proportion is he calculated to appreciate 
the benefits derived from that community. To de- 
vise 8 plan by which instruction may be extensively 
diffused, occupied some portion of the last legisla- 
ture, and as the subject may again be submitted for 
yourconsidrration, it may not be unseasonable for 
me thus to invite your attention to it in a particular 
manier. 

Extnrtfrom the Message of the Hon. Oliver H'oleott, 
Gortrnor of Connecticut, to the Legislature. 
*' ll is the policy of every wise state to consider well 
its situation and resources, and by systematical ar- 
rangements to acquire and maintain some honoura- 
ble dstinction among its neighbours, founded on a 
princ pie the leakt ex|>osed to depression. In what- 
ever relates to education, or the means of unfolding 
and directing the human faculties to objects connec- 
ted with the great interests of society, present and fu- 
ture, this state has nothing to apprehend from exter- 
nal competition and rivalships. It cajinot be a ques- 
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tion whether all our eiisting institutions ought to be 
inaiotainedi but in what degree, and in what manner 
they can best be invigoratedt extended, and directed 
to new objects of public utility. It is certain that no 
fame can be so durable, as that which would arise 
from the possession of institutions for the cultivation 
of the human int^lect, of acknowledged pre-emi- 
nence ; and in proportion to our success in obtain- 
ing this distinction, will be the extension of an influ- 
ence more brilliant and useful than any which can 
be derived from accumulations of wealth or territorial 
dominion/' 

Extract from the mtssafre of the Hon. Jonathan Jen- 
nings, to the Legislalttre of Indiana. 

The establishment of a system of common schools 
throughout the inhabited portion of our state, will 
meet that consideration which its importance dic- 
tates. The operation of such a system, so arrarged 
as to afford the means to every description of our 
citizens, to educate their children, will secure t!ie 
morals of the rising generation : the better prepare 
them for the discharge of their several and reipec- 
tive duties ; and to estimate the value of our free 
institutions — the surest guarantees of that lore of 
country, so essential to the permanence of our form 
of government." 

In addition to the above we give from memoiy the 
substance of that part of Governor Worthington's 
message, respecting the organization and support of 
schools. In our next we shall give the ideas in his 
own words, together with those of the (ioverntrs of 
the other states, f am rejoiced says he to s^ th< lau- 
dable spirit manifested by the people of Ohio in estab- 
lishing seminaries of Icarnng, and in selectinggood 
instnfcters. He particularly recommends to tke le- 
gislature, the establishment of schools (latroihiKcd by 
the state, and the best systems of education lo be 
adopted, &c. 

Extract from the Message of the Hon. Gabriel Slnigh. 
ier, Qovemor of Kentucky^ to the Legislatun. 
I presume you will agree with me, that nothing in 
this government, whose firmest rock is public senti- 
ment, is more worthy of your attention than the pro- 
motion of education, notonly by endowing Col eges 
or Universities upon a liberal plan, but by diffising 
through the country seminaries and schools for the 
education of all classes of the community; miking 
them free to all poor children and the childitn of 
poor persons. At an early period, there was granted 
to each county in the state, 6(l00 acresof land for the 
establishment and support of schools : this has been 
productive of some good, but the fund has proved 
inadequate to meet the enlightenea and liberal 7iews 
of the legislature. It is essentially necessary, that 
schools be more diffused to suit the convenience of 
the people. — Knowledge and virtue are every where 
the surest basis of public happiness ; the strongest 
barriers against usarpatioo ; a powerftd check to 



mal administr .t . •;' rendering it necessary for 
those in power f^ -Ptu«: not the blind, but the en- 
lightened coiifi -: • ../ the people. Every child 
born in the staie &uuum Je considered a child of the 
republic, and educated at the public expense, where 
the parents are unable to do it. Such a system will 
not only improve the minds and morals of our youth, 
and thereby render our free institutions more dura- 
ble, but by thu» diffusing the benefits of government 
throughout the body politic, it will be strengthened 
in the affections of the people. W. 

To Ife continued. 



ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Desirous of rendering this work subservient, in a 
great measure to the interests of parents, and those 
engaged in educating youth, the Editors intend in 
the following article, to give a concise account of 
the origin and progress of Arithmetic. — It is acknowl- 
edged by all that this is an important branch of stu- 
dy. To trace, therefore, its developement, and to 
show the most approved method of inculcating it9 
principles, and those of other branches of mathe- 
matical learning, and conveying to young minds the 
processes of operation in such a manner, that they 
may perform their exercises with accuracy and des-' 
patch, is worthy of investigation, and especially, by 
those who superintend the instruction of youth. 

The present number will be appropriated to the 
Ats/ory of this subject, believing, that will be ioteret* 
ting to all, concerned in training 5'onth for the pur- 
suits of life. It is always pleasant and gratifying io 
trace to their respective autliors, the many valuable 
improvements, that now make such a conspicuous 
appearance in Modern Science. And, indeed, it 
is a debt we owe our predecessors, to assign to them 
the credit due from their successful labours. 

No method is so well adapted to elicit the mo!»t 
vigorous efforts of the mind, as trials at solutions of 
ingenious problems in science. The Editors, there- 
fore, design to commence a series of such under the 
different heads of Arithmetic. The questions will 
sometimes be original ; at others, selected. This lat- 
ter plan is adopted, because, it is believed, that 
ther^ are many useful and ingenious questions whose 
solutions are not yet made public, or if they have 
been, it is presumed, more elegant and concise ones 
may be obtained. 

After the Arithmetical part is finished, (as observed 
in the Prospectus) a similar plan will be pursued, aa 
near as may be consbtent with the nature of the 
science, with Algebra, Geometry, Trigonometry, 
and their applications to the different branches of 
mixed Mathematics. 

To be continued. 
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NO. III. 

The celebrated Emersoo, in his treatise on tlie 
principles of mecbanict» observesi I might have giv- 
en the cuts of many more machines ; but what I have 
already dooC) may be thought too muchi in snch a 
•atioo as thi«i where natural knowledge wants due 
•neoaragementi and where arts and sciences hang as 
k were, in suspense, whether they shall stand or fall ; 
■Bd where public spirit and Englith generosity are 
JBst expiring. Thb decline of arts and sciences, is 
vboUy, or in a great measure* owing to the ambition 
■■d MMf ixtmne 4t9anee of the present age. Where 
■CBy not being able to lift their eyes above the earth, 
tUiikoothlag worth their care, but raking together 
the droaitaffbtds, striving, like the toad, who shall 
die with the most earth in his paws. The duller part 
ef mankind are entirely engaged in the pursuit of 
filthy lucre : and the brigl^ter sort are wholly devoted 
to low, trifling, and often barbarous diversions. In 
such momentous concerns as these, it is no wonder> 
if arts and sciences flag ; and natural knowledge 
meet with nothing but contempt ; and Minerva give 
place to Plutui, And indeed, if Che general temper 
and dispc»itSon of men had been the same in all ages,. 
as It b In thb ; I am in doubt, whether we had ever had 
•ny such thing as a mill to grind us corn for bread, or 
a pnmp to draw us water. It is a trifling excuse for 
men of exalted station, to urge, that they are unac- 
qnainted with such arts or sciences. For learning 
has always l>een esteemed to be under the peculiar 
eaie and superintendence of the gnat ; who ought 
to protect and encourage both that and the profes 
sors of it ; or else, arts and sciences can never flour- 
iih. And as the encouragement of these evidently 
tends to the benefit of mankind and the promoting of 
the public good ; nothing can excuse so gross neg 
lect, or such a manifest disregard, as they show, for 
the happiness of their fellow creatures. The indus- 
Crions students only have the fatigue, while all the 
worid reap the advantage of their labours. 

Scire vokint omoes, merca»dem solvere nemo. 

JtVINAl. 

It b reported otMtxandtr the Great j that he allow- 
ed 900 talents a year to Aristotle, to dttfruy the ex- 
penses of procuring all sorts of living creatures ; so 
that by hb own particular experience, he might be 
enabled to write of the nature and properties of them. 
And the reason w*iy the worid has so few Arittotles, 
& because there are zo few AUxandert, 

These observations apply, perhaps, with more 



force to the American people collectively, than those 
to whom they were immediately addressed The 
same ardour for wealth and neglect of scientific pur* 
suits characterise us. It is, indeed, observed, that wo 
are a nation of readers ; that, as a body, we are mora 
enlightened than any nation in existence. This is no 
doubt true ; but the literary character of a nation de- 
pends not upon the mental phantacies engendered by 
the perusal of airy novels, romantic nonsense or tho 
light essays of an Addison ; but on something of a 
more solid nature. The rage for works of this nature 
is carried to excess, superceding, too much, the study 
of those which would enlarge the sphere of useful 
knowledge, and place mankind and things in their 
proper light. The efltisions of a crack-brained wo- 
man or mad poet, are sought after with great eager- 
ness, while those, destined to be in mortal, are neg- 
lected or forgotten. Such reading will not benefit in- 
dividuals nor the community. No thought is engen- 
dered, and the mind becomes a mere nothing, serv- 
ing no other purpose, than to show that a body exists. 

To be a nation of frothy readers is to be a nation of 
frothy thinkers, and individuals, possessed '* with the 
madness of poesy without its inspiration" can never 
be famed for eminence in the field, the cabinet, or( 
in literature. I would not be understood, as asserting, 
that no volumes of solid matter are read, nor, that 
there are no men of science, (nor women whose in- 
formation is of a solid kind) ; for there are many who 
are conspicuous for their attainments in its various 
departments. 

But •"rom whatever cause, it may originate, it is 
certain, there b not that spirit of scientific inquiry in 
our nation which there ought to be ; a nation, already 
famed for her martial achievements, and ranked 
among the happiest, which have ever exbted. Indi- 
viduals there are, but very few in comparison with 
the great bulk of our countrymen, whose exertions in 
mineralogy, botany, &c. have exalted them into pub- 
lic estimation, but who have not enhanced the litera- 
ry reputation of America, nor elicited much talent at 
home. In these, however, we can enumerate mora 
thau in any other department of science. In those of 
the mathematics, natural philosophy, or chemistry^ 
we can mention but a very limited number, who de- 
serve to be called Mathematicians, Philosophers, or 
chemists. Of classical literature, aud belles letters I 
do not speak ; there are in these many who excel £ 
but I would at the same time observe, that too much 
attention is bestowed upon what may be termed the 
ikirtsy viz. the explanations of the folds in the man's 
gown, while the spirit, the elegant diction and eleva- 
tion of sentiment, which are to be found in many of 
the Roman and Grecian writers are wholly unoofi« 
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cad. [ Jcea tliis a grent defect in our cIbuImI grnn- 
Diarieliools anil colleges, 

ThP repuUlion of ■ counlry depend) more upon 
its men of Renius and aci|uiremen[} tban upon hi: 
militiiry renown. Tlieex[iloitd ofa Leonidas, orllit 
{latriuli-'iii of a Brtilu), are lost in (lie eplendourof 
Demoillienei' eloquence, and Ibg harmony of Vir- 
gil 'i iiumben, and Client of icientiGc attoinmeiii-. 
Cicero ii rememliered and admired, while [ho>e 
whine rieligbt whs tfaa field are forgottf n ; be en- 
hanced tha f-lory of hi* nali^'a land ; the athen, in- 
deed, threw a veil around her dyed ill Mood, which 
glared for a tanment. and na> leen no more, 

Bui nalional reputation cannot be obtained by 
irritinga, which ai aooo u they are read are forjtd- 
ten : U requires tomelbing more, than Ilie baited pic- 
ture of s gloomy Byran'a mind, or the hobbling ver^ fi 
and bordernonsenieofa Waller SnotI- In fny opin- 
ion, Ibe poellc effu.iiani of (boie men, bave not ad- 
ded much to Engl and'igloryior benefited the lan^uaef 
in which they have written. They may be contidei^il 
hundred year poets ; that is, when a hundred year^ 
shall bare elapsed, their names wilt be forgotten, aiiil 
Iheir norlu found only in tba libraries of the cjrioBs. 

Non more prcbn; cum anniua lumbruDi ialrant pI 
treBulo Kalponler ibi iulioia venu • rus §iT. 

That wbicb eialts (be character of a country above 
colemporHriei, and which shall endureto the lale^l 
posterity, Is ftenius and industry eierted in great and 
tcietilitic nnderlakings. The epic mmo may, indeerl. 
lend her aid in establishing and eitendin); the famit 
of a nation : but it is io the other, we must look for 
a aupport and fature grealaesi. A Homer, it is 
tnie.piigbthavu rendered Greece the theme of eulo- 
gy; but her literary celebrity would have been e\- 
Iremelycircumscribed, had not a Plata, a Socrates, 
a Deraos(henes,BEuclid or an Aristotle lired. — Torlu 
galhoaslsoCherCamoenit; butwhat iilierestimaticiii 
abroad!' A solitary poet or orator cannot raise into 
notice a land destitute of scienliGc and learned mc n . 
Greece and Rome and Egypt were not Indebted fur 
their elnvation tu the herd of poets and puny writc-ri 
of the day; but to a bold and glow Isg genius, ani- 
mated by the ambition of imperishable renowo, ex- 
erted upon Bobjecls, which were, afterwards to 
benefit maolcind. In England and France, it is nni 
luoh men as the yoet Laureat, a Sothby, ora Glf 
ford, but such men, as a IVewton, aLocke, ati Eii^cr- 
>on, a Playfair, a Hultnn, a Reld, a Stewart, a La 
Place, a Lavoisier, a Davy, that bave given ber a 
name, which, although, Ibey should be reduced by 
ambition and eonqueslj Into petty princi[iaIitiF?. 
will, like Athens or Rome, be the theme of f;anegyr- 
ic, and visited iu future ag«i, by those wl 



desire to see (be spot once dear to iGaming, science 
and genius. I( is from (he performances of such men, 
tha( sni>erior advantages are (o spring — It wai tba 
bold. Ilie daring mind of a Franklin, a Rhtenhcnise, 
aCounl Rumford, and a few others, that bave given 
us wbat literary reputalion we possess. British cav- 
illiers, or hireling reviewers, attack with diffldenca 
such names ; they stand (oo high (o be injured bj 
those malicious and envenomed insinuationrwbleli 
have been liberally vented against American con^ 
age, science, genius and moral habits. 

That America it a barren country, where no flower 
rears its head, but it immediately perishes, " where 
fancy tickens and where genius dies," is aa unfoun- 
ded assertion, set afloat by ignorant or malign (rav- 
elleri, and propagated liy thoea unfriendly to onr 
land, I believe, and evidence Is numerous, tbere ia 
in eiislence DO nation, nher« thera is a grealer di'. 
vprsiiy and versatility of talent, timo in America ; 
but it is not roused into action ; now, and then, ooa 
like a Phcenii appears, displaying tba naiculiaa 
itrengtb otthe mental energies of our soil. Jt waMa 
iumeibing to be done to elicit attention and tuatH- 
tion, to eicite thought and tba powers of the mind- 
But (bis can never Im done into a retail ihop, wharo 
tape is measured by the yard, ia (b« conntiDg tvom', 
or in a " wholenle store." Business, calcalated 
only (0 iggnndiEB one in pecuniary aflain, caanot 
render tbe mind liberal ; it en^nder* a menial con- 
traction, as a great writer of antiquity bu obserred, 
a degree of rust totally destructive of getiins. — 
" Money indeed, (ayi Polybias, can be posscsaed 
by any sort of men whatover ; but (be virtuous and 
' honoiirnble, and that which rises to praise and glorjr 
jis iieculiariy the property of tba (jods, and of mca 
who approach nearest to (hem in their nature." 

This money making spirit pervades our country ; 
parents place their cbildren in school.' and befon 
it can be expected, that they could bave received 
any material benefit from scholastic discipline, thejr 
are withdrawn, and initiated into mercantile pur- 
suits. Of mechanics 1 do nol here speak; but of 
those, whose oi>utence is adequate to the eipendi- 
tures necessary in educating their offspring liberally. 
I ilonot mean to stigmatize mercantile employ menis, 
but 1 would add, Ibal merebants, who have beau 
educated properly, have from the liberality of their 
education and dignity of their minds, appeared In 
tbe senate and society with peculiar grace and im- 
portance. It is indeed lamentable, (hat men whose 
fortune is inmense, sliould wisb the whole instruc- 
tion of their sons to consist in a mechanical knowl- 
edge of Arithmetic, or in writing a legible hand, 
j >' But I would not be misapprehended. I know 
I (be value of ■ legible and expeditious band, and tba 
brauty of Arithmetic as a science, as wcU as its use 
asapracdcsl qualificalion, Tbe/areabsolutely oc- 
cBsiary to (lie merchant ; (hey are highly useful to 
all. My ueaaing is, ihot tliey should not form the 
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whole of education, nor even tbc chief part of it, 
twmn when Ibe student is designed for a mercantile 
Mh, For what is the proposed end of mercantile 
lUe ? The accnmulation of money. And what is (he 
■w of money P To contribute to the enjoyment of 
life. Bat is life to be enjoyed with a narrow and 
QBeoUgfatened mind ? If it Is, fi hat must he the en- 
joyment? It must be low and di:jgraceful. A rich 
nu without liberal ideas, and without some share 
of learoin;, is an unfit companion for those in the 
nak to which be is advanced ; a melancholy consid- 
wttioD, that after all the cares and toils of business, 
when a man has acquired a princely fortune, he must 
be excluded from the society of men of equal condi- 
tion, but saperior education or be ridiculous in it 

" Tbere is time enough for the accomplishment of 
both purposes, in the course of an education prop- 
erly condocted, and long enough continued. In our 
Uit tod most respectable schools, opportunities are 
aiired for acquiring writing, and arithmetic to con- 
iMtnble perfection, together with an elegance of 
■riad. Granting, however, that the two former 
could not be obtained to the wishcd-for perfection, 
frt mrely one would abate something, from the ex- 
cetteoce of a flourish, for the sake of acquiring ideas, 
and tmbelUshing the mind with Just, generous and 
Mbit sentiments. Is it worth while to forego the 
iaprorement of taste and literary genius, for the 
akf of forming a stroke in a letter wiih greater cle- 
gttce, thongb not in the least more legible ? for the 
aktof acquiring a mechanical babit, in which, after 
til, the scholar will often be surpasised by the lowest 
apprentice, or the lowest clerk of a petty oflSce ?'*— 
To write a fine band, and cast accounts to admira- 
tion, eonstitote the essence of the education of ma- 
ny rich men's children ; and indeed seem to be the 
■Hiiiitte tnd verydesu^ble wish of many of our fops 
who stmt our streets, known only from the vulj^ar 
berd, by their external appearance; apoorrecom- 
awidation into liberal company. 

H b indeed astonishing, that so many of onr youth 
difcontimie their Academical studies at so early an 
tpi except those who enter our colleges. They are 
withdrawn to the clrcomscribed horizon of the coun- 
ting house, from which their minds seldom look. 
Vnaccastomed to attend to mental improvement, 
trishig from multiplicity of business, they scarcely 
ever endeavour, to make up their deficiency in their 
eAerytara; wfaicb the money-making spirit of their 
perentf, caused them to neglect. It is no doubt, to be 
•ttribnted, in some measure to this, that so few of 
ooryooth, ever rise to an exalted eminence in the 
piths of literature. Were they continued as long as 
they ooght to be, and if they pursued a course of sol- 
U ustractioo ; the languages, philosophical gram- 
mr, rhetoric, moral and natural philosophy, ma- 
tiMBatiet, kc. if the principles of these sciences 
were unfolded properly, and a literary ambition 
Utded; the catc would be different. Some out 



of the great multitude, must rise, whose genius, if 
patronized, would add lustre to their native country. 
Where genius is not fostered, its exertions will be 
faint> pnrtial nnd limited. 

Though as an indiviilunl, my opinion will go but a 
little way, yet, I certainly think, that our youth, in 
general, particularly, of those who can afford to pay 
for a long and extendtul education: are taken from 
school by far too early. And from the system of 
education now pursued in many scholastic institu- 
tions, they can derive but very little improveurient. 
But there are many good schools ; and |)arents should 
seek them out. Illiterate iih«tructors should be con- 
demned. — If however, children, though continued 
so short a titoe at school, as reniarkw-! were made 
to ihiuk more than cftanfy they would derive consi- 
derahle benefit. Memoi-y is employed to the exclu- 
sion of judgment. The treasures of memory indeed 
will make a shov ; but aoiinected with an un- 
exercised understanding will app«!ar ridiculous. It 
should he the object of scholastic discipline to im- 
prove both. In this consists the great art of educa- 
tion. It is too much the case to suffrr yoiitli to learn, 
as Stewart in his philosophy of the mind, justly terms 
them, black scrolls^ to which th^y attach no idea ; to 
look upon letters as conveying a sovrui, but' not as 
the representative of an idea ; to let the mind na- 
turally sluiigish remain inactive till by habit, it he- 
comes so passive, that scarcely any thing makes an 
impression u|)on it; or if so, it is no sooner made, 
than forgotten. Since such is the case, it is certain 
something should be done to g^t persons in the busi- 
ness, capable of attending to the formation of the 
mind, which, as Stewart observes, requires a pretty 
accurate knowledge of its Ian s and operations. 

The great object of sholastic discipline is to ren- 
der the mind patient in inquiry, to elicit thought, 
strengthen its powers, and quickrn its decisions. 
From these great advantages must accrue in our in* 
tercourse with the world. To effect this, however, is 
somewhat difficult. It depends in a great degree on 
the capability and exertions of preceptors *, and the 
course of instruction they pursue. Many studies, if 
properly conducted, tend to tiiis ; but there are some 
prefi-rable to others. Those, in which memory is 
concerned, but the reasoning faculties still more, 
such as, grammar, natural philosophy, hic. I pre- 
sume, will be most conducive to this. Some have 
recommended classical literature as the most effica- 
cious means, to produce this essential objoct. and 
others the mathematics;— but which of them it may 
be, this science deserves to be cultivated extensively 
not only as it strengthens the mind, but as it is of such 
great utility in the practical concerns of life. 

The powers of the mind, like those uf the body, 
grow strong and vigorous by exertion ; genius unaid- 
ed dwindles into nothing, or when exerted often ex- 
cites the asperity of deserved ridiriile.. To brcnme 
acquainted with the elements of science and literature 
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is the first step towards removing the natural rust of 
mind, unaccuMoined to cif*rcise ; and by deep in- 
vestigation and habitual inquiry, we arrive at ceie- 
biily and perfection. 

To put scholars to those studies, in which they 
must depnnd upoii their own exertions, to keep them 
at principles till they become familiar by practice 
and radicated iii the mind, is to strengthen the un* 
drr^aiidirig.andto remove in agreat measure th^itob 
scurity under which the applications of principles are 
bi<}. Until the mind can see clearly, it is liable to 
many mistakes, tiecausc it does not depend on the 
stability of truth : uncertainty and doubt generate 
error and the farther it progresses, the more it U sur- 
rounded by nf^wdiflScultiee and perpetual perplexities. 

" That the grounds,'' (observes Bonnyca^^lle) " or 
fundamental parts of every science are dull and un- 
ent'^r^ainlng, is a complaint universally made, and a 
truth not to be denif*d ; but, then, what is obtained 
wi'h 'liffic'ilty is usually remembered with ease ; and 
what U purchased with pain is possessed with plea- 
sure. Thp !«eeds of knowledge arc sown in every 
soil, but it is by proper culture alone, that they are 
chcrlnlied «nd brous;ht to maturity. A few years of 
early and assiduous application never fails to procure 
ns rhe reward of our industry; and who is there, 
\vhr> knows the pleasures and advantages which the 
scieiicKs aflford, that would think his time mispent, 
or his laffours useless ? Riches and honoars are the 
' gifts of fortune, casually bestowed, or hereditarily 
received, and are frequently abused by their posses- 
sors; but the superiority of wisdom and knowledge 
is a preeminence of merit which originates with the 
man, and is the nrldest of all distinctions." 

** Nature, bountiful and wise in all things, has 
provided us with an infinite variety of scenes, both 
for our instruction and entertainment ; and, like a 
kind and indulgent parent, admits all her children to 
an equal participation of her blessings. But, as the 
modeS; situations and circumstances of life are va- 
rious so accident, habit and education have each 
their, prr^dominating influence, and give to every 
mind its particular bias. Where examples of excel- 
lence are wanting, the attempts to attain it are but 
few ; hut eminence excites attention, and produces 
imitation. To raise tlic curiosity, and to awaken 
the listless and dormant powers of young minds, 
we have on'y to point out to them a valuable acqui- 
sition, and the means of obtaining it. The active 
principles are immediately put into motion, and the 
certaiuty of the conquest is instired from a determi- 
nation to conquer.** 

Perhaps of all the studies, which tend to produce 
thoiie:b t and exercise of mind.noni; is equal to the Ma- 
thematics. It disciplines and invigorates its powers. 
** It is the LojjTteof the Mathematics which constitutes 
their principal value, as a part of a course of instruc- 
tion *'* Beeinniritr ' ith a few simple axioms, and 

* rrofc«for Day*8 vyattm of Mathematics, of Yale Col 



postulate, we proceed with certainly from proposi- 
tion to proposition tO the most remote analogies» itt 
a concatenated chain of reasoning, until wt arrivcr 
at the object proposed. Different from most other 
studies, the mind is not led astray ; for here the stu- 
dent finds no contending hypotheses to perplex ; no 
metaphysical niceties to puzzle. By expertoess io 
this science, the mind becomes quick in the collec- 
tion and disposiiioB of arguments to repel falsehood 
and refute error ; to draw from its own stores, and 
examine with accuracy and patience before it re- 
ceives the observations of men, which have been 
current for ages. Such correctness of thiuking, such 
elevation of thought have been generated by Mathe- 
matical studies, that they have superceded io many 
places of education, those wordy systems of Scholas* 
tic logic, under which, ages have groaned, and 
which are productive of nothing to the students gen- 
erally, but categories, predicaments and syllogisms ; 
ihe proper materials of a pedanty and which) in- 
deed, have made many. Too many of our " new 
fledged Collegians," are apt to imagine, if they can 
talk about the ten categories of Aristotle, or his man- 
ner of syllogizing, and have a little smattering of 
Latin and Greek, they are ** mighty learned ;" that 
knowledge consists in these, and that all who w ig- 
norant of them are dunces. Many such must be very 
often disappointed in their opinions ; and buy expf 
rience at a dear price. Too many, indeed, are apt 
to imagine that a knowledge of words is learning and 
science ; but let them consult the book of nature 
with an impartinl and unprejudiced eye, and they 
will find their error. Volumes of Logic have been 
written, but among all, I doubt, whether a more 
elegant system of Logic can be found, than Euclid's 
elements. 

It is objected by some, that if persons are habitua- 
ted to form their habits of arguingand thinking by this 
science, in the common concerns of life, where 
absolute certainty is not found, they must often run 
into error : for here, as Professor Day obser\'es, 
the *^ common business oflife must be conducted upon 
probable evidence, and not«upon principles which 
admit of complete demonstration. There would be 
weight in this objection, if the attention were confin- 
ed to pure mathematics. But when these are con- 
nected with thephysical sciences, astronomy, chem- 
istry and natural philosophy,the mind ha« opportuni- 
ty to exercise its judgment, upon ail the various de- 
grees of probability which occur in the concerns of 

life.»* 

Having noticed its influence in strengthening the 
mind,as well as enlarging the sphere of itd knowledge, 
we remark, that the practical use of the metheoiatics 



lege- This sys'.em has received the approbation of many 
afour diytinguished MAtbematicians, as being one of the 
best, that has been published to elucidate the principles 
to thoif commencing the study* He is simple and lucids 
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itrcrf MtcnsiTe. Ii lib; IhehelpoTinalbeaatical 
jHineiplest Bitronomen mAe Iheir obKrvalioni,reg- 
■litethadafBliODortimeijeiioni. yean and cycles, 
and asMMaln Ihe diitance aCthr etleilial bodies from 
(pother, and iheeertbw^ inhabit, II Uby iUprin- 
tiplei that arcfailecb eonslmcl bulldiagi ; the cngi 
■MreoDdncta his worki, taking the lilualinns and 
|ilnto(dtie«; by it the navigator condaeiahtaveiael 
vrarthalrMkleu ocean ; in mechanics it is neccsu- 
ijlDaaderstanJ the laws of motioni the compotiliOTi 
rflbnes and the ittuclnre of maebinei ; in a word, 
ilbrequisilein Optici, In Geography and Hiilorj. 

Iiova what has beeo said, I would wish it under- 
*od that, t Ihiok, malfaemalieal studies do eat 
ttctpj the allenlion of students a sufficient 
kaftb of tine while onder tholastie discipline, 
taas^ect too long, the Gnt principlesof geometry 
bloaod Id be extremely fatal to after improvement. 
Ia{aged In varioos pumJls, a* in^it young people 
m il 17 or le yean of age, the mind, canoot but 
■Ufa much difficulty serioiuty bring itself in contact 
altfatbisieieDM, unless it has, heretofore, imbibed 
saws taste ibr it. Halbematics lo one, whohasnot 
ku initialed at all into its principles, will prove 
iMfisagrecabteancI tedious to be punued for any 
Isiglh of time. The case has been found to be the 
wwe, in regard, to ttie study o( languages, and all: 
•uwplei and extensive branches of linowtcdge. T.i'it 
ckeamslaoca occasioned the cclebraled Locke toub- 
Wn, " that iba taking a laile of every sort of know. 
M|t is necessary to form Ihe mind, and is the only 
iMytDgivelbeuDderitandiu; its due improvement 
tsIkafQil extent of its capacity." 

Ilkink, It will not be denied, thai in ord 
(mtDCD who will enhance the literary reputation 
•f ogr coanlry, well qualified precepi on, andstu 
Ces, which will eslarge and strengthen Ihe oper«- 
lisuaf the mind, are absolutely necessary. 
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T<tlh( Miience of mind, cnnsidered merely 
■fuljtiva science, pleu-ible objrclions may be 
rndci bates the km-uled^enriuiiiJ iotbnkoowl 
ed^sf the moal % aluaUle and m<i«t unalienable pan 
eiwr posaci^ttiiii^ ; nay, more, Il it the knowledge 
eCitreaiUTe which we uiay use, or abase, hut for 
UwawflT abuM o( ohicb we are hereafter (n be re- 
sfvuibi*, it cannot pruperly l>e characterifed as 
•feolstivp. rhiie who are imprehfed with a dee^ 
Buicii.m-^f Ibrir Te<pnn»ibinty. will readily ae 
ha'ivlrdge tiAt iTtl can be prr>ved thai a knowledge 
olia.. tari<H» powers and fucu I lie* of the human 
■U My be rendtred eiKatiill/ imtmMBta] b 



inArniiug oor rillgioDs failb (od in improving our 

Lnral qualilies, do science can be pet in competi' 

.nn with il, eilbtr asioteretting or useful. 

Vbile the tide nf iraprovenieat in every act and 

rirncerunt high, attempts at Improving the act of 

[liicaiion will he made.— To prevent sucfa attempts 

t apprebend lo ba inpoesilile; but to preclude all 

ii^crfrom them, it *eem< lomeesstntially necei- 

v In enable parents t(t Juilgs of their utility, by 

injiiog them lo the lest oi their principles with 

lich all that is wise and practical in educatioo will 

Limxiely be fonnd to correspond. 

Why should we not infer, that In education, as 

pvpry arl and science, Ihe knowledge of finlprin- 

lies i!< the iDosi eSeelaal prer«rvalive against delu> 

•n ^ The parent or preceptor who is either desti- 

If M nich knowledge, or, througb eontempt, re- 

:uihe application of il, hae no otber mean, of 

tjiinKOflhe wisdom or folly, Ihe utility or in- 

lliiy, oflhe plans which from lime lo lime are 

uu^ht into use, but by tbeslow process of eiperi- 

■ni. Should the experiment prove falsi, deeply 

be may re);rel the con sequences, he Is saved from 

telf-rrprosrh, by the con»eiousness of good inieD- 

ion. Wilb Ihe same good ialentioD be permits 

liinselftobeagainileceivcd by Ihe bold assertions 

>r some other tpeculatist, who reaps no other froit 

'rout bis cbanga oF plans, but ■ change of evilv. 

At BO illuitraiion of this, lei u> suppoH that a 
:hyniicBl prnjeclnr was. at the present day, tonOer 
:o (he word a plan for convening a piece of wood 
0(0 one of tbe precicui metals. With what loom 
A'ould hia proposal be rejected! So universally is 
;oinc degree of knowledge cnacerning the diOerence 
l)etuera vegetable and melalic substances now dif- 
ru-e<l. thai Ihere U tcarcely a peB»ant who would 
nol bp able todeiect the absordity of the impoetor's 
pretensions. But how short a time hasetapaed 
'inc cotninon seufe would have bean no iofficieiit 
fjuarr! (gainst sucfa Specie^ of Impugition. 

II If t find any resemblance between Ifaesr preteo> 
Aerf, and projectors in education, by whose visioDB- 
ry fcbemes so many are said lo have t>eeD deluded, 
nr 'bHll be led lo conclude, that the same knowK 
pd^e of leading prinoiples, which now effectually 
t>reiervB us from being deceived by the speciont 
[,r< ipnces of eolhusiuils nf the former description, 
vvniild preserve us no leas eflVclually from being 
leilaiiray by tbefal«a pretentions of Ihe taller. 

The great massormsukiml mutt aver be precluded 
from the possibility of acqoiring many apeculatira 
II', btit it is only Id thoae nations where bigotry 
prsjudlca have eadeavourrd to perpeln Bled ark - 
•. thai tberc is an uller incapacity for discerning 
[h. In Ihe natural courts of things. knowlril)>p, 
: light, baa a tendency to diffuse its rays in a't 
Tiions. Those wbo are placed in the laait fa- 
irmUe liluatioBt irill be the latt to rtocive its 
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beams ; bot in process of lime, tbey will experience 
their salutary influence, and rejoice in that light, 
which, though too faint to fertilise the 8oil| tbey 
find safficient to direct their steps. 

There seems no good reason for affirming that the 
science of mind differs materially from other scien- 
ces. But should prejudice retard its progress, the 
interest of society, as these embrace the improve* 
meats of the rising generation, mast inevitably suf- 
fer. Those to whom the conduct of education is en- 
trusted, whether parents or preceptors, will remain 
liable to fall into one or the other of the following 
errors :— Either, by adhering to established forms 
and plans, after the circumstances in which these 
originated have undergone material change, or tbey 
will di<u|ualify their children for taking their place 
in the society in which they are to live, by being 
directed solely by the example of their neighbours, 
and implicity relying on the power of chance, or 
nature, or contingent circumstances, for making 
their children as wise and good as the children of 
others, which will expose them to the dominion of 
every prejudice, vice, or folly, which prevails in the 
society in which they happen to be thrown. 

It is from the ignorant that empirics of every de- 
scription reap their golden harvest A good edaca- 
tiop,— and excellent edoeatiun,— a complete educa- 
tion, — are terms with which the ear is so familiar, 
that to insinuate a doubt concerning the accuracy 
of the ideas they convey, will, to many seem un- 
reasonable or abaurd. Let us, however, put the 
matter to the test, by asking the first ten persons 
with whom we have an opportunity of conversing, 
to gives definition of these several terms; and we 
shall probably find} that no two persons in the num- 
ber specified have attached to these terms ideas ex- 
actly similar. But however they may disagraee, as 
to the number and nature of the accomplitthments 
which they associate with the idea of a good, an 
excellent, or a complete education, we shall find, 
that not only, not one of the ten, but perhaps not 
one of a thousand, connects with the idea of edu- 
cation, even when pronounced jiuperlntive, »ny no- 
tion of the general improvan^eot of tbe faculties of 
the human mind, the regnlation of the passions, or 
the cultivation of the affections. I df> not say, that 
these are by so large a portion of mankind consider* 
ed as unworthy of attention, but that, in speaking 
of education, they are not coosidereil as tbe great, 
the primary object^ of attention ; and that education 
Is not pronounced good, nor txetUtnt^ nor complete^ 
in proportion as it has tended to exercise and invigo- 
rate all the facuhies of the soul, and all tbe aflfec- 
tions of the heart, but as it has impressed upon tbe 
memory a certain number of facts, and of words 
descriptive of the ideas or opinions of the wise and 
learned, and produced a facility in the performance 
of oertsiB •Sternal acts, and in the pronttnciation of 



certain sounds. Now, though there can be ii» 
doubt that in the course of these various exercises of 
memory, a number of ideas must necessarily have 
been conveyed to tbe mind, it is by no means clear« 
that the instruction given has bad any tendency to 
improve all the intellectual faculties, or to eultivate 
the affections ; all of which circumManoee ought, 
according to my view of the subject, to enter into 
our definition of the terms evteUmt or esmpfo/e, 
when applied to education. 

Justly may we call that a good education, which 
tends to develope and bring into action those faool- 
ties that are most essentially requisite in conducting 
the ordinary businiNV of life, and at the same time 
gives such a direction to the active principles of our 
nature, as is essential to the happiness of the indi- 
vidual and of society. A good education may, ae- 
cording to this definition, he the privilege of a pea- 
sant as well as of a prince ; nor is tbe coltivatioD of 
tbe primary fsculties of the mind more essentially 
necessary to the latter than to the former. 

A. 
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" iHTXODVCTioir TO Gekck Prosodt in three parts, 
with an appendis on the metres of Horace, adapted 
to the use of beginners, by P. Wilson, LL. D. Prsk 
fessor of the Greek and Latin languages, &c. in Co- 
lumbia College," Printed July 1811, by T. & J. 
Swords, and sold by them at No. 160 Pearl-street, 
New-York, containing 244 pages, duodecimo. 

About a year previous to tbe publication of this 
volume, the learned author prepared a small tract 
in 24 pages, entitled ** Rules of Prosody for the use 
of schools." These he intended as a guide for ini- 
tiating young students in prosody ; but did not, at 
that time, deem it expedient, to take notice of the 
particular kincjs of verse, or to enter into the subject 
at larjce ; but he promised in his preface, that, at a 
future period, a more complete work would make 
its appearance, which might be deemed worthy of 
the attention of those, who were more advanced in 
the study of the ancient poets. To this little tract is, 
likewise, annexed a list of the Greek prepositions, 
which, though comprised in two paf;;e8, will proven 
most valuable acquiiitiou to those, who wish to at- 
tain an accurate knowledge of that ancient and ele. 
gant language. Certain prepositions in the Greeks 
as well w in the Latin, govern different cases, and 
according to the particular case, which any of these, 
prepositions governs, the meaumg varies. They, 
likewise, in general, assume a new signification, 
when in com|)Osition with other words. 

To beginners, the attainment of a thorough knowl* 
edge of the several mes of Ihese propositioos has long 
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bc«B a a&lter of perpleiitj ; bat Doctor Wilson hai 
mtmmtd them in a manner so concise and perspicu- 
nv, that he who has acquired a tolerable Icnowl- 
c4p of the grammar, and read a few chapters in any 
flf the easy Greek authors, may in a short time ob- 
a^ a difficulty, which bad heretofore been deemed 
ilBOiA insuperable. 

We aow come to the work, whicli the Doctor had 
pRMDised as a sequel to this tract, viz. his '* Intro- 
dattion to Greeb Prosody," Uc. and in which he 
hM displayed uncommon assiduity as well as erudi- 

tiOB. 

To enter >. however, into a critical eiamination of 
tht dUferent parts of this elaborate performance, 
v«eld aoi comport with the nature of our work. 
WtshaU|therefit>r€> confine ourselves to few obser- 
ntions. 

The reoerable author Jias been a teacher of the 
dMsics in thb countiy since the year 1766, during 
which period, he has taught with success almost un- 
psnUeled, a number of years, at Hackensack, in 
tht state of New Jersey, some part of the time as 
jfRsideot of the academy at Flattbush, en Long Is- 
Isad, and, for the last thirty years, he has filled the 
cksirof professor of the Greek and Latin languages in 
GBlombia College, in this city. Wherever he has been 
segsged in this arduous,but truly honourable employ- 
■eat, be has eierted himself to the utmost in pro- 
■ctuig^n every respect,the best interests of his pupils. 

Uader these circumstances, and when we know, 
that Doctor Wilson has devoted most of his leisure 
hows to study, during his long life, that he is pos- 
NiMd of eicellent natural talents, highly cultivated 
kyaa early education, and that it has ever been his 
■ost ardent desire, that those placed under his care, 
learn nothing by halves ; but, on the other 
I, become well acquainted, with the different 
hnnchea of edacatioa, to wliich, from time to time, 
iWr attention was directed, it is not surprising, that 
hssboald have been able to write so good a treatise 
M Greek prosody. 

Our author says in his preface, *^ This treatise is 
the result of necessity, not the offspring of choice. 
The candidates for the Freshman class in Columbia 
Collegi were enjoined to render themselves masters 
of Greek parsody, previous to admission. This re 
galation could not be complied with, unless ihe 
taae^ers were furnished with the means of prepara- 
tiott* To answer ibis purpose, the treatise was com- 
posed. The subject is encumbered with difllculties, 
vhich have never been clearly and fully elucida- 
ted ;" he might have added " till nowr 

To this we may add, that (he definitions and rules 
eie eipressed in so conspicuous a mauiier, that a 
yetth of tolerable abilities, may make himself ac- 
quainted with Greek prosody, with tittle or no as- 
f iittace from his tutor. We are, Ihejofure, induced 
to with, that this treatise, which, has long been i 
^knhim, may be used by those, who arc pre- 



paring to enter our Colleges, or engaged in the study 
of the ancient writers. 

The appendix, which contains " an arrangement of 
the different species of verse used by Horace, under 
their several heads,'" will be found equally useful-as 
any section injthe preceding part of the book. Tlic 
metres in Horace are more different from each otber 
than those of any other Roman author, and he, 
who properly understands the scanning of each of 
them, will beat no loss to comprehend the quantity, 
and the number offset, &c. in every species of Latin 
verse. In explaining this intricate subject, our au- 
thor has so simplified what l>efore was deemed ex- 
tremely difficult, that the diligent votary of science, 
will find his road to Parnassus comparatively easy. 

In our next number, we shall take notice of some 
of the other literary labours of thia veteran in Ihe 
paths of science. 

The EpisTOLAar Guide, containing models of 
Juvenile letters, on familiar subjects, with topics for 
the exercise of youth, also forms of orders, agree- 
ments, bills, &o. with observations on commercial 
letters, to which is added a dissertation on epistolary 
correspondence, with some easy and practical rules, 
necessary to be observed by those, who wish to ac- 
quire a facility in that kind of composition . For the 
use of schools, by James Hardie, A. M. author of 
the principles of the Latin Grammar, the Cordery, 
Selectee e Veteri, Viri Iloms,with improvements, &c. 

We find in this volume such principles as ougbt to 
be Impressed on the minds of young people, enjoin- 
ing in a plain and easy style, obedience to parents 
and teachers, pointing out the utillity of learaing, the 
necessity cf industry and attention to study, and the 
beneficial effects which will result to youth, in their 
progress through life, by forming correct habits in 
their early years. 

" The various works," says Mr. Hardie ^called eoni' 
plete letter writers are well known for the grossiiess of 
their matter, es well as the vulgarity of their manner. 
A book called Elegant Epistles is any thing but a 
collection of letters adapted to the business of lids, 
much less for the use of those who are at schools 
and other seminaries of learning. £ven a volume 
of CFsays would answer a better purpose ; because 
it would not mislead by pretending to exhibit models 
of juvenile letters." — We deem these models of let- 
ters of a different cast from those which we have 
uiteu seen ; and believe, that the author has insert- 
ed none, which may not be subservient to the cause 
of virtue and morality. Were the sentiments con- 
tained in them deeply impressed on the minds of 
young people, they might have the most happy ef- 
fects on their lives and conversation. 

In speaking of models of letters designed for 
youth, he very properly obseves ; that '< the topics 
of juvenile letters ought to be such, as may be most 
compatible with il;e understanding of those for whose 
use they are iutendcd. To a»k a boy or young lady 
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of 12 or 14 years of age to write an essay upoo any 
abstruse subject is certainly one of the greaUtit ab- 
surdities ; yet this is an error, which is too coufQionf 
and is productive of the most dangerous consequen* 
ees, as it tends to give to the pupil a dislike to epis- 
tolary correspondence of any kind. The topics, 
should, therefore, be jurenilt and natural ; but the 
eipressions should have the eorrectnea of maturity, 
still retaining the ease and tfivacily of youth. — '* We 
consider this last period, as applying with consider- 
able force to the Epistolary Guide. 

The nature of our work precludes our estract- 
ing more passages from this volume, which contains 
many 8ensii)Ie remarks, and may be made of much 
benefit to scholars, under a judicious instructor. 

Kirk & Merceine, No. 22 Wall-street, have just 
published Trs Emiorart's Ouidb, to the Western 
and Southwestern States and Territories, comprising 
a geographical and statistical description of Louisi- 
ana, Mississippi, Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio; 
the Territories of Alabama, Missouri, Illinois, and 
Michigan ; and the western parts of Virginia, Penn- 
sylvania, and New- York. With a complete list of the 
Road and River routes, west of the Alleghany moun- 
tains, and the connecting roads from New- York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington City, to New-Orleans, 
St. Louis, and Pittsburgh. The whole comprising 
a more comprehensive account of the soil, produc- 
tions, Climate and present state of improvement of 
the regions described, than any work hitherto pnb- 
lifhed. By William Darby, member of the New- 
York Historical Society, and author of a njap and 
Statistical account of the state of Louisiana and the 
adjacent regions. 

We have only room to observe, that this work is 
executed with much accuracy and great judgment. 
It will be a very valuable guide to those for whom it 
b intended, and impart much useful geographical and 
statbtlcal information to those who are fond of these 
sctences. In our ne&t number, we shall, probably, 
enter into a detail of its features and merits. 



PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Grammar. ConUnutdfrompagel, 
CHAP. II. 

The Gen^alJS'ature of Senteneei, 

According to the author of the Diversions of 
Purley, two parts of speech are necessary to lan- 
guage, the noun and the verb, and every sentence 
must contain both. The reason assigned for this is, 
that one part of speech is required as the sign of the 
idea, and another as the instrument of communica- 
tion. The views which this author entertained of 
the characteristic nature of the verb, and the act of 
communication a&distlnct from the exhibition of the 



signs of ideas, are not fully developed in his wK** 
tings. We have not, therefore, sufficient data for 
appreciating their merits. The opinion maintained 
by somex>f his most acute followers is, that affirma- 
tion is the proper character of all sentences. Thi» 
is considered as closely connected with the doctrino 
which makes the object of language to consist in tlie 
communication of our thoughts: and by this com- 
munication seems to be understood, the act of con* 
veyingto onr neighbours the same connections b^ 
twixt ideas, (formerly known to both,) which they 
possess in our own minds. Thb conveyance and the 
act of affirmation, are reckoned equivalent. Affir- 
mation, from adfirmartt means the establbhing of 
a connection betwixt one idea and another. The 
doctrine which resolves language into assertion 
does not depend on the truth of the theory, that its 
object is the communication of our thoughts. Oor 
readers will perhaps agree with us In denying that 
sentences intended to deceive are communications 
of the thoughts of the speaker. It must, however, 
be allowed by all, that these sentences are asser- 
tions, and Ihe inquiry still remains open, whether 
or not assertion is the proper character of senten- 
ces ? To thb inquiry the present chapter is devoted. 

A sentence of assertion includes two ideas expres- 
sed by two signs, and another sign to indicate the 
affirmation, or the establbhmeut of their matirnl 
connection. In the sentence '<man is rational,** 
<<man" expresses one idea, the first two syllables 
of the word " rational" another, and the last sylla- 
ble of *' rationar' along with the word ** b** con- 
stitutes a sign expressing the connection betwixt 
the two. These difierent signs are not always ex- 
pressed in separate words. Sometimes two of them 
are contained in one, as in the last word of the sen- 
tence "John walks." SometimefS all the three 
are contained in a single one, as in the Latin word 
ioquitwr, for " he speaks;*' or rubei, for ** he b red." 

On a full consideration, however, of the variety 
of arrangement which words assume in the use of 
language, and the various kinds of words employed, 
assertion does not appear essential to it. We may- 
produce thought without making any assertion. 
We may, for Instance, merely call the attention of 
another person to an object formerly known to him. 
A very extensive department in the uses to whicb 
it is applied is that of exciting the person addressed 
to the performance of voluntary acts. This is done 
by Imperalirei, which certainly differ from asser- 
tions. Attempts have indeed been made to reduce 
them under this head, and to regard them in the 
same light with those affirmations in which an ab- 
breviaticn is produced by coiideoaing a plurality of 
signs into one. This attempt succeeds in so far as 
it appears to establish a fact, that, according to the 
habits of speuiing and understanding one another 
whicb we now possess, the same meaning may be 
conveyed by an affirmation and by an imperative 
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KoViace. The teDUoce, / nunc tl rtriiu leeum 
tBiiitmre canmvi, is of the tame import with the af- 
InaatiTe leoteoce, Jubto U muie ire el tecum mtditw- 
Tl rernu ainorvf. But the question reeuri, which 
of thefe modes <A eipression is Ul^ely to have been 
tiieerigiaBl one in i*ie oootrivanee of words ? 

We fonaerly obferved that the contrivances of 
lisgaage are founded on the known relations e&iit- 
ias, on diflisrent occasions, betwixt the speaker and 
the person addressed, and are so adapted as to ena- 
ble the former Co avail hintelf of these relailoni for 
sceoBpUshiog soaie de6Bite purpose. An answer 
to Ihe inquiry, what forms of sentences are likely 
le be the earlieat and the timplest. Is not obuined 
bjr determinins what coonections of thoughts are 
mplesliB relatioatothemindofibe soliUry in- 
£vidoal, bit by Ittding what those purposes are 
vbich he Is likely sooaett to have in view in employ- 
iag thelaflacMe wkich language gives him over 

fibers. 

The firtt objeet that strUces the attention of man 
is bseoming acquainted with his fellows are their 
■sCioBi* In other respectSf one man is not more 
■icrtBtiog to another than any piece of dead un- 
cbsageable mafter. He first obeerves voluntary 
■olioas of the most palpable kind, and then grad' 
ssUy beeames acquainfted with more delicate phe- 
asomaa, such as the motions and changes of the hu- 
■ancoaaCeoaace, from which he infers the existence 
sflkoaghts In other persoas» and judges of their 
BStare. In acquiring this knowledge, he is guided 
If asperiaoeey and by a comparison betwixt the 
■etioas of othera and those of which he is ccm- 
Nkias, as iba natural accompaniments of his own 
tboagbls. 

The hdpless n a i i of man as an individual, and the 
aqpport which he la capable of deriving from the ser- 
vkmof hit fellows, create perpetual occasions on 
which ha wlahes for their assistance ; and one of 
lbs earliest at well as the moat frequent objecU of 
hiswisbeais, toinflaeace them to perform those 
•stkMit for which ha finds occasion. These oeces- 
aUss are prior to the mere luxury of a mutual com- 
aaaication of knowledge and opinion. This fact 
MOM to point out iiDpe^atlve sentences as the ear- 
liest forme of language. 

Oa this account, it is not historical ly correct to 
eoasider the imperatives /, verts', /oc, and dit, at 
brief modes lAVented in the pnygrens of language 
fsr expressing thoughts originally conveyed by 
•sass of tucb aiirmative seoteiices as jubto^ or 
pmor U irt^ remrs,/acert, and dietre. The act of 
eooiiBanding, or requesting, does not require to be 
BMitiooed. it Is actually exhibited. Jahet U ire 
is sooMtbing more than /. It is a pleonasm in the 
Iprmof an alBrmative sentence ; and has the same 
rtlstioB to this Imperative which the sentence ^* I 
*An& that man Is mortal,** bsi to the shorter one, 



*( Man is mortal.*' When we speak, there is no 
meaning in affirming that we speak: and in like 
manner, when we give a command dr make a re- 
quest, there is no meaning in teliinK thnt we Ao so, 
unless we intend to enforce a complianco witii our 
wishes by an additional idea contained in the verb 
prefixed, as by addressing ourselves particularly to 
the fears of another in the verb^'v^ee, or to bis kiad- 
ness in the verb ^reter. A commandnugbt, in strict 
propriety, to be given, before it can become the 
subject of an affirmation. 

As the imperative is an immediate consequence 
of our wibhea, advantage might be taken of that cir- 
cumstance to represent it as an <' assertion that such 
wishes exist." But the circumstance of being tho 
coosaquence of our withes is common to it with all 
our actions, as well as all our words. It is rather, 
however, to be considered as an execution of our 
wishes, than an assertion of their existence. It is 
a call of attention ; a mode of iDfloencing the vo« 
litioas of other persons, and thus producing, on their 
part certain trains of action. 

In corroboration of this view of the sulgect, wo 
find that words signifying voluntary motion exist 
in (he shortest form in the imperative of the verb. 
This is the case in all the languagesi ancient and 
modem, which we have had actess to examine. 
Exemplifications of this in the Letin language are 
afforded in the words already named, /, nnkftieiic^ 
and due; or the common examples of the conjuga- 
tiona in elementary grammars, Oino, c/oes, lege, audi* 
The same comparitive brevity takes place in the 
English language, aa in the words. '*go," <' come,** 
•* do,»* ** say,»* " bring,*' *» love,'' ** teach,*' " read," 
and '* hear," which never stand by themselves ex« 
eept in the Imperative mood. Even when the idea 
expressed by any verb, in either language, is Intro- 
duced as en object regarding which an assartion it 
to be made, the word employed is longer than the 
imperative. In Latin, the syllable re is in this cata 
added to those which constitute the imperative. 
From ama we havecmo-RX, and from the other im- 
peratives, doce-Ri,(fge*Rx, and aiidi-aB; also,l-RE re- 
Qt-Rx dtc-KRX,/ae-xRB, due brb In English, we pre- 
fix the word to. or add the syllable iwo ; as, ** To 
read, or read*tng, is an improving occupation.*' 
»< Men of intellectual refinement delight in read-i'mr 
or delight fo read.'* la some instanoef| the word is 
equally short in its application to other uses as in 
the imperative. Of this the noun *' love" Is an ex- 
ample, being equally short, and Indeed the same 
word, with the imperative of the corresponding 
verb. Suchinstances, however, are rare. Brevity, 
therefore; appears to be an original character of im- 
peratives; a circumvtance conformable with the 
theory, that they ought to be considered as orifrinni 
modes of speech, and not as abbreviations of affir- 
mative sentencet. Tho affirmativt form, instead of 
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Sllustrating the inperalive mood, reoders it curo- 
beraome and dertroys its ebaracteriitlc animation* 

To tliose who liave not previouf(|y considered tbii 
subject, the brevity of imperatiTes may appear, in 
point of fact, liable to some ezceptionn. The €fai- 
nose langaage is said to have no iroperati vea. 1 hat 
'language however, in so far as we can jodge from 
oar scanty knowledge of its stsucture, teems to owe 
this apparent defect to affectation and refinement, 
itbich have indaced men in spealcing to prepare tlie 
hearer by means of distant and respectful circamlo- 
cutions, in stead of asing direct imperatives, in or- 
Aw to avoid the apprehended indelicacy of dictating 
an abnipt change of direction to his thoughts. 
This modification probably to«)k place after men had 
learned to keep their own objects and their own in- 
ilaenoe out of view, and to appear solely attentive 
to the convenience and Measure of others. In a 
Kght nearly similar we arelo consider those forms 
in the languages of modem E«rope, originating in 
oerwDony} by which tingle parsons mre addriMsed 
in Uie plural number. 

Another question may Itere be asked, Why does 
this alleged brevity of the Imperative not extend 
to the third person, and the plural number? Why 
are the words, a«ia/o, amale, amnlote, andamoii/o, 
comparatively long? Would not this fact seem to 
intimata that the circumstalioe of being imperative 
Joes not of itself determine this brevity «f form? 
To this we answer, that the word called the third 
person oftbe imperative, Is not properly an impera- 
tive, as direoted to -the person addressed; it ex* 
pressea either a simple wish, or specifies someeon- 
eeqwenee of an action which the speaker wishes 
him to perform. The command is then learned by 
inference and not conveyed in the word. 'Aheim- 
parativa hi the aeeond person of the plural number 
Is indeed, a real imperative; but it Is to be observ- 
ed, that K Is na.t of so- early natural origin as the 
imperative asngular. It requires m particular ar- 
raogesMat to render it applicable. -li implies not 
merely a ifi^h that a. certain action shouUI iic-per* 
formed, but a knowledge thet it Is capable of beinfc 
performed by a pluraHty of people, and that their 
concurrence in it will promote the same object, or 
t'alfil a variety of objects that are>a like desirable. 
Hence it probably deeervea to be considered as 
equally remote from the originaMmpeMtive with 
tbe other uses of the signs of locomotion. 

Sioce then imperatives are not to be considered 
as coetractedaflBrmalions, it remains to inquire in 
what relation they stand to sentences of the latter 
kind. Whether these are originally two distinct 
species of sentences, merely agreeing In the gene- 
ral cbasaater which «is common to all language, 
4bat of being 'intended to produce appropriate 
-thoughts in tbe person addressed ? 

In traoiog the nature And origin of human lan- 



guage, it appears to uf, on the whole, most ftrietly 
agreeable to the natural history of our species,, tu 
consider a4l language as imprrativk; that is, as 
always implying the imperative of a verb. 

Even when we merely mention an object by mak- 
ing use of a noun, an imperative is implied, desir- 
ing the person addressed to think of it. Some more 
particular intentions on the part of the speaker may 
be left to he inferred from tbe occasion on which it 
ift nttered, or may be expressed by some circumstan- 
ces of mannrr, or conveyed by means of some fur- 
ther verbal sign ; but the noun Kself, in the mo- 
ment of utterance, always implies the general act 
of demonstration, that is, the imperative oftbe verb 
"look.** or" think. ^ 

Assertions may beaiVvantageously reduced to the 
imperative form, and may he considered as origin* 
ally and essentially partaking of that chajticter. 
Imperatives, we have remarked, ere deprived of 
their characteristic animation when reduced to aa» 
sertions. Assertions, on the contrary, preserve more 
completely that interest which originally belongs to 
them, when viewed as imperative directions for re- 
gulating the volitions and active thoughts of others. 
Our opink>ns proceed from impelling causes which 
bear a ^eserablence in their nature to the motivea 
which prompt ub to action, and assertions resemble 
the exhibition of auch. motivea toother persons. 

But if each single word possesses an imperative 
power, it may be asked, in what^espeets that pow- 
er can be ascrihed to the copula *< is*?"'— When thie 
intention of assertions is vconsidered, this copula 
will be found equivalent to the imperative ot the 
verb *' believe.'* An opinion asserted hy means of 
it does not retain the simple character of one which 
remains 4|dle<icent. Hence it is always expected to 
be of a nature fitted to interest the person addresseil, 
and \posse8singajust claim on his attention* With- 
out this, the declaration is regarded as nomeaning. 
Keeping this circumstance in view, we shall find 
nothing.ferced or exaggerated in reprjesenting tbe 
^< is,*' in English as equivalent Xo ** believe,'' and 
tbe ml in Latin to crede. 

When sentences constructed by means of this co- 
pula are not intended for conveying information 
but for exhibiting pleasing objects already known« 
or ol^jects of imagination, as in poetic description 
of fictitious narrative, the copula has the power of 
the imperative ** contemplate." 

One objection might bemade to this theory, that 
at being placed betwixt two nominatives, cannot he 
equivalent to a word which goverAS nouns in the 
accusative. If such an objecUon should occur, it 
is8Ufficient.toobserve.lbBt .therases of nouns are 
refinements of language, intended for marking in a 
convenient manner certain uses of the words, and 
certain analogous i»>nnectloQS which arc formed 
dipong thea^ in iht compoutipn of fientenceB, hu\ 
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tb*l mr pfewnt inqbiriei ralale to b period or Isi 
pugi DHch eariier tbiiD luch oontriviincn ; am 
wbtn Iha mNning can be altkwn to be Ibc tami 
dinrFJitctari'injirron thcH cauiai do aot htl ui 
ier ow eonliilaralioa. 

It nii^t, bowevar, be DbjKtad tn the vbala rei 
Rwkg kara aoployaJ, thit, i( all penleocei appce 
laktiDpcrmtirai,lber*ii no nranlag inHippoaing 
Ikoac wurila nbtdi are uiuall; calJn] imperatiTu i 
?«rbi le ba tbc aBrtteit parUof fpweh, aail ia riacit 
i^ ln» that Mmidaration Ue brevity of tbei 
bra. ThcK pBriicoIarltio* (bouM at leut in^ly 
Ikit tbey diffar rrou other ioipantivu. The nit- 
tlre sad conwqnaiieta of liii* MIttrtott ra|oir« 
ttareforvlo bapoiatcdout Wban weuMibeim- 
ptcatireora rerb oractina, tbenameoriheulex- 
rRfan our nlliBMU with, ria. the wiih that thp 
prrnD addraMnl rhoald peribm it. lt< nanw h 
oriKiaally contrivad for tbia partioular purpose. 
When ira uce it for other purpoMi, tbeae require tu 
b Rated i aad even the mere ahaence of Ibe imper- 
•Ut« nie if denoted by the additional liguii which 
*t ba*e already aaentionad •§ diitinguishiog Ifaa iu 
ioilivaorifaa verb. Whan wa direct* penon Lo 
Ihlik efobjectaofotberkindi, each object aiayaJ 
iytof beingeipreaiedby a very brief itgn. Bm 
far the aoft part, rarioun circa mitsncea require v 
be tpcufied. Our iatentiooi reapeUing any ob- 
Jntadnil ofcMilderabIa laiitadritnd 
rartleaiarixad on each occaiion by Iba iodiMtioii ••( 
■ coDoaclian betwixt that object and (umeothrrH. 
Wbctwixt itaoilaaiM Tolunlary eKirluhidi ur 
'MtaUtottHiadividaalaildr&meil. Theie rclaiions 
Mag varina, require ilgnt to di'liHgDi-h them 
»ad ihDM iigna, being generally in Iha lurm of ler 
WMtioDi, give ri«e la Uie greater ipngth nr thi 
wrdt. But even in thuM inatnncei iu whiob thi 
■ord BMil for aa Imperaii ve tUtlun no change in tu 
tma ufaan oonvarted into a noun or any drOereni 
fartorapaecb.iicBunot lilie an iai|feratir«, atanil 
•Inae to forui ■ leiitence. Thcni-h not lengthened 
trtheaMitioDof « ly liable, it requirej io beu- 
Bi«|iBnicd by Bome othrr Word. 

We have oiBinUintd that every noun iinpliet an 
laperallre act of demon Kration, or a chII for nttan- 
<i« ; but it may be olqecti>d, that, ai this !» neem- 
Wj to all tangunge, and doei not arm t.i tlistln- 
piiih one wurd (hun etinlher. it eannni be finid lo be 
MMlalneJ in the wunl, thoitgh i'n(ilieil iu the act of 
'Praktrg. gjinecb taay have nn iiuperative dianic. 
■rr.anil ytl it inay oat fjllow (hat ilaniHterialicnii- 
(ittofimperatlvrt elona. The nameiof lurrunml- 
i*Kabjectittiay i>nt be necesMrlly conti Jnred as ei - 
fNiireofdifferenliinperativeactt, like) 
•Uvea of difltreiit verhr. When we rpwived llie 
t»ri1» " i«" lata an imperative, tbtj, perbepi, i 
ttVtt an eieeuive reSaeiDEBt, and a rtrained _.- 
''•pt o glr* ncttHlrr tapp^n to a perttanlar tyi- 
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m. It may appear pulBclent (ur Ibe x^port of 
ir fundamental theory, lo keep in mind ibHl it 
>(e of attention ii implied in tbe net of Fprakin);. 
llien vien'fi geem to our uientiBr raailcrg mnr-; 
St then thoae which have been here «ugge<If:iJ, ne 
all not, on n> Bbsiruse and lo nice s point, iir;;o 
ly farther argument, but leave the preceding iib- 
ri'ittii>n> tn their deliberate reOectionl. Ws bavs 
ilmvcureil to make as near ru appi-oach ai powi- 
e td Ilia farmation nf a general theory or the na- 
re of •CDlencei. But Ibe views which we have 
ven are not all UMDtial to thoK that aye to Fol* 
w. The latter will, we hope, exhibit evideDcen 
thelrowD, independently of the eonrent of our 
aders to give to thone contBined in ihe pr»w>nl 
chapter, a atriet applieatioB in every particular to 
lie parti of speech. 

LnnguBge must ha pfgariled by all a* »n intlni' 
lent by which we direct llie thoughti ofone an- 
iliieri Ilhaithusan undonbted im)ierativc charae- 
Iff, nnd Ihit characler receive* eiibordinate varia- 
I, dr pending on the mutual relHiiontof the 
(ppBker and tlii person add resaad, with reference In 
ibject upon which it it employeit. U includes 
four farmi of inAueriEe, which have been alrendy al- 
ided In, and ihall now be ennneraled. IM, We 
.lli)rnca one another lo eiert the power* of volnrf 
iry molinn. Thie givn rise tn tmperaliret in their 
:knowled([nI rorn«. il. We direct tho attention 
■ nna annllier to all the varieli« of ohjecti elrenify 
njiiluafty known. Thi» gire* ocuaioo to the ooa- 
of Ji'unio torepreient tbrn. Sil, Weln- 
ne another's opinions and iitale of know- 
leillje. Thii givsi riae lo the wnnti whkb are pRr> 
•cularly tubtervient lo Juirlitn. tib. We iiiflu- 
■nceone another to cominuDicato specific infurma* 
lun. Tbtsgivcs rtfe lo Inltrrogaltret. 

Thnugb we have alreaily given same account of 
lie differences of words n> subservient to thane dif' 
Mcnt uiei, I hers are many varieties, as well n^ 
nany analnf-ieg of furm and <irt amang them, which 
iHve ant come under nureoniideration. The ana- 
y«ii ofthese will Ibmw liirht on the general faculty 
if njietch, and will Furnifh lomeruleiifor preserving 
•> from mitUkes In lan-usge. and from mir- 
H.kci of grMt«r importanca regarding the divert, 
ubjects to which lang.iaj;e is applied. The ri- 
ing chapters of thU artfcia will be occupied in 
■fl<«ti(ig the dilTrreocea which are commonly 
'tared as con<ti|iiiing the different parts of 
spuech. [To be Cmttmntit.^ 
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. . M<t4,.» s\'\»' I'.Mn.Mi .'I lis** oarlh'f surface, is Jfri -! there enterprifiey, tleyarcMiJ to have been |TM(' 
, ,-.i -<<<«< it>* '* < iKiti;^ .»! ^lo«es Th^ obj-ctof that ly indebietl to the eeographical and nautical charts 
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iheu CAontries have been confirmed by the most 
inqneitioDable of nil evidencey the striking aimilari- 
\j \m the cbameteristic features of their ancient and 
Mdeni iohahlt^nfa. Viewing it In this light, tJie 
gsogniiliy of Herodotiu eitended to the greater 
pirt of Poland and Earopean Rasslai Western Tar- 
Isfji the eoaatry on the Indus from its source to 
tks confines of the CathmerC) Arabia, and the north- 
em puts of Africa. He sometimes mentions Car- 
Ihsf^ and gives aa account of a trafilc carried on 
withoot the iaCerventlon of language, betireen the 
Cirtluginieiu and a nation beyond the Pillars of 
Hercules, which has been considered as applicable 
lethal of Senegambia. There is nothing eiplicit, 
iMrerer» In the teit of Herodotus, with regard eilh- 
ff to the name or the situation of the country. 

Before conchiding thb short review of the travels 

af our author, it may not be Improper to notice the 

lofonnatioo which he gives, or is supposed to give, 

01 three subjects, which still continue to agitate 

tke scientific worid, we mean the Niger, the Nile, 

udthe pretended circumnavigation of Afirica by 

Iks Pbcenicians« With regard to the Niger, the 

osly passage ia Herodotus that can possibly allude 

to this riveri is the account which he gives on the 

mbority of Etcarchus, lung of the Ammoneans, 

of I journey Into the interior of Africa, undertaken 

by five young Nasaroons, a people situated at the 

atremity of the Gulph of Sydra. These travellers 

biviag, io the first part of their journey, passed 

llvoagh au uninhabited country, came to an immense 

WHly desert, through which they continued- their 

mate westward, till they reached an eitensive 

|4aia covered with vegetation. While they were 

ujoyiog the shade, and eating the fruit of the trees 

ufaich they found there, they were fallen upon by 

neo of a very diminutive siae, who conducted them 

KKMs a swampy country, till tht-y came to a town 

inhabited by black people, and situated on the bank 

oft large river, running from west to east. Though 

tbcTSgue and indefinite nature of the account itself, 

ilK authority on which it rests, and the circum- 

ctsace of its being obviously introduced for the pur- 

PQR of proving that the Nile runs from the west, 

lend to throw considerable doubts oo the truth, or 

at least the accuracy of this relation, yet some emi- 

Mat geogmphers are of opinion, that the town 

nealioued above is no other than Tumbuctoo, on 

tSMbanluofthe Niger. 

[To be Continued.] 
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Continued from page 16, 

AKrTIIMETIC. 

The object of Arithmetic is to ei plain the varioas 
Methods of computing oufflerically . It is called an 



Art when it only teaches the method of working by 
nnmbers, and Is honoured with the name of a science, 
when it is used in demonstrating the reasons of these 
practical operations.— Our first ideas of number are 
acquired during childhood;: for there is no idea 
more simple than that of unity or one. As soon as 
the understanding of a child begins to unfold itself, 
he can by viewing his hand, obtain an idfa of one 
and advance to five and ten. By repeating the idea 
of unity, and continually adding one to the former 
sum, be arrives at the knowledge of the higher num- 
bers. 

The idea of a unit, though very simple, is per- 
haps of the negative kind, as it implies the knowl- 
edge of plurality, and is not attended to till that is 
obtained. As we proceed from lower to higher num- 
bers, we soon perceive that there is no limit to our 
progress, for whatever quantity is obtained, it may 
be increased, at least Ui imagination, so that no as- 
signable bounds can be set to the augmentation of 
numbers. This idea of numbers, at first acquired 
by means of sensible objects, is afterwards extended 
to the affections of mind and immaterial qualities. 
As our senses are confined to the number of objects 
which can be perceived at one lime, so our ideas of 
large numbers are formed with difficulty, and atten- 
ded with confusion, and the farther we progress, the 
greater is the difficulty. This has induced a syste- 
matic arrangement ; for without the division ef num- 
bers into classes, it would be impossible to form an 
idea of a large number. But by such a division, and 
giving appropriate names to enrh, we ^urmouut 
meny of the obstacles that impede our progress. ' It 
is no doubt, owins: to the want of thin arrangement, 
and the paucity oflnnquagc, amongst many of the 
American tribes, that seme of them cannot count 
more than three or five. When they would convey 
an idea of a number greater, than these, they point 
to the hairs of their head, or with wonder, declare 
it so great, that it cannot be computed. 

The method of arranging numbers into periods of 
ten each, has been adopted by the Hebrews, Greeks, 
Arabians, Romans, and by all nations, if we eicept 
the Chinese, and an obscure tribe mentioned by 
Aristotle. I1iis can be attributed to nothing else so 
reasonably, as to the habit we acquire in childhood 
of counting by our finj^ers. Ten units are supposed 
to form a class of the lowest kind ; ten of these, one 
of the next hit^hcr, and superior classes are generated 
by.an nr.rumulalion of inferior ones. This rendess 
our progre s ea*y, and our ideas definite. A more 
convfnittiit scale, than the decimal, might be sub* 
stituted. i*iit the principles are incapable of simplifi- 
cation. Thus, if eight were the scale, 6 times 8 
would be two classes, and two units or 22 ; and if 12 
were assumed, 5 times 9 would be three rlaeoon, and 
nine units or 39. It may be observed, however, that 
whatever number of units makes a class, the sane 
number of each class should make one of tba next 
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higher. Tliis is lru« wiA respect to our system of 
Arithmetic ; ten being the aniversal tcele. And i^ 
is to be regretted) that our system of weights and 
measureSi is not regulated in the same manner, as a 
great deal of the diffltillty, in the practical part of 
our Arithmetic, arises from this irregularity. 

It is not easy to ascertain who first invented Arith- 
metic, or to whom we are indebted for its earliest 
Improvements. The ingenious system, which we 
And all the modems employ, was obtained immedi- 
ately from the Arabs, though, it u probable, that 
Uiey learned it from the inhabitants of India. It most 
be acknowledged, that this scheme has the advanta- 
}*c% of clearness and simplicity over all those that 
have preceded it. The celebrated Gerbert, who was 
rminently skilled in Mathematics, and raised by the 
interest of Olho to the pepal chair, went to Spain, 
when it was under the dominion of the Arabs, to stu- 
dy Arithmetic, and after his retuni,about 900 after 
Christ, diffused (he knowledge of it over Europe. 

The history of Arithmetic is enveloped in darkness 
and uncertainty. The first steps of the human mind 
are feeble and slow, and eicite, in a small degree, 
the attention of future ages. The little, that we find 
in ancient history, with respect to the progress of sci* 
ence and the arts, renders it very difficult, if not im- 
possible, to assign to any particular age or person the 
invention of this science. 

The rhoinicianstwe know,were the first who were 
eitensively and generally engaged in commercial 
pursuits. And as Arithmetic is not only useful, but 
indispcnsibly necessary in the practice of commerce, 
It has been said that these people were the first inven- 
tors of the art. Strabo, who flourished during the 
reign of Augustus, mentions this opinion, as being 
prevalent in his time. And if we may place confi- 
dence lit Cedrenus a cotemporary historian. Phce- 
nil, the sun of Agenor, wrote the first treatise on 
Arithmetic in the Phoenician language. But these 
opinions flre not entitled to utilimited credit. For al- 
thou>;h ir may be admitted, that (hey attended the 
knowledj^e and practice of this sulijtMif, yet there can 
be little doubt, that the Eg^'ptinns were Well ac- 
quaidted with it before their time. And as human 
intelligtnre api^eared to them to bo irtsUfficient to an 
invention so useful, they piuiialy ascribnd it to tlic 
Gods, and thought that il was by tiiem communitHt- 
ed to men. It was at least, the general opinion accor- 
ding to Sac: a(es or Plato that 1 iieiit or Thoih was the 
inventor of iiuinbera and of geometry, and it is very 
probable, that from (.his, the Grttoks have taken (he 
-idea of giving lothcir Mcrcury(betWeenwhomandtlie 
Thoth of the Egyptians, there is a mafked rtilatldn,) 
the care and soperihtendeuce of commerce and arith- 
netio. It is v«;rydiffiGult not to associate with thesethe 
Chaldeans. For 8ince,with this people,the first traces 
of astronomical knowledge was found,it is nccesrutry, 
that they should, have been acquainted with Arith- 
metic, and vvvn in an tdvanced state of improve- 



ment. For how could they, without Its assist titiCc 
attain to the discovery of astronomical periods witi 
which history informs us they were well acquainted 

Rlalhematical Science was bot partially knowi 
throughout Greece, when 7%o/ci, ranked as one o 
its Seven whe men, made his appearance. By th> 
energy of his character, he gave to it an impulse 
in consequence of which we may consider his timi 
as forming a ramarkable era in its progress. lie wa 
the first who observed the apparent diameter of ih 
San, divided the year into 365 days, and determinei 
the height of the Egyptian pyramids by means o 
their shadofrs', projected on the horlaontal plane 
These evince, that he was well acquainted with th< 
Astronomy, Geometry and Arithmetic of bis time 
as to those he principally directed his Mtefition. 

After travelling for a oonsiderable time in Egyp 
and India he returned to fiis native dty Mlletut 
Here, he founded the Ionian School, so Justly cele 
brated for fostering every part of Philosophy anc 
spreading Its doctrines through many of the Greclai 
States. It was in this school that Pythagoras who wa 
a cotemporary with Thales laid (he foundation of hi 
Philosophical opinions. His coontrymen tvere in 
troduced to believe, that he wotild one day arrive a 
the highest degree of eniinence, and asserted tha 
he was a good genius, sent into tlie world, for Ihi 
be&eOt of mankind. In the indulgence of thesi 
hopes, they were not disappointed ; no ancient phi 
losopher has laid the world Under greater obligationa 
It is well ascertained, that, In order to become ac 
quainted with science and scientific men, he left Ss 
mos, the plaee tvhere he reiieived the first element 
of his iidueatiorf, and visited Miletus, Phtenlcia am 
Egy|)t. In this lafit tioltntry he remained upwards o 
t^ehty yfeartf. And as to the most ardent love o 
glory, he Joined the most |7ersevering industry, hi 
acquired much imporlaht and valuable information 
After this, he went to India, and while there, ftTimn 
other objects of attention, he did not overlook th> 
science of Arithmetic. It is to him the Mnltlplicfl 
tion table, sometimes called the Pythagorean, U al 
tributed, and it is supposed wllli considerable rcaror 
that he brouglit from thence the ordinal charactel 
now tised in Arlthinctikiil romptitations. Howeve 
plailiil>Ic this conjecture may be. thtre is no evident 
t lint they ever were gdncralty used in Greece. I 
nmy he, that P^'thagorns and Ills disciples were nc 
nppri?:Kd of their extensive utility, or might not b 
willing, thnt they Mioiild be known to the vnlga; 
The combination ofnumlicrs was much attended t 
by t^ylliagom.^. And as he iraitnled (he t'^gyptinb) b 
using the symbolicRl fttyle in communicating the moi 
imf>ortaiit Inilhs, it may be hence (hat some aothoi 
attribate to him the ancient Kabbala. \Vhatever trut 
there may be in this supposition it is well knowi 
tlmt he swore by nothing but the numl>er four, s 
he caUed this the number of numbers. In three alsc 
he imagined several marvellous propertied) and sm 
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ikit a man weil skilled in ArithmetiG, possessed the 
sovereign good, that the nature ef numbers perva- 
ded the universe, and the knowledge of them was 
(be knowledge of the Deity. With regard to iboeh 
iioeies being attributed to this eminent philosopher 
with josticey we may be permitted to doubt ; espe- 
cially m hen we are informed, that his writings were 
fsr t long time eonfioed to his own family, and that 
MHoe time after his death Plato and some other of 
his disciples, commiKed them to writing, when they 
•igbl be oorruupted by uncertain tradition. 

U is not possible to trace through the dark ages 
Ike progress of Arithmetic But we are sure it ad- 
Tiaced with celerity, as the first of the sciences and 
kej lo ail the others. The ancients were not on- 
tyvrell acquainted with Addition, Subtraction, Multi- 
|ilieation and Division, but had methods of extracting 
the Square and Cube roots, and understood tim theo- 
ry of proportions and Arithmetical and Geometrical 
hogression. 

Eratosthenes, a learned Greek philosopher of Cy- 
me, and librarian of the Alexandrian Museum, in- 
rented a method Jby means, of what is called bis 
deve, of determining the Prime Numbers, the en- 
Tsitigation of which is curioiM io itself, independent 
of its use in the theory of fractions. By prime 
Bsmbers, every one knows, is meant those which can 
4Nily be measured (or exactly divided without a re- 
naioder) by unity, or themselves as* 2, 3, 6y 7, 
II, 13, 17, 19, kc. In the series o(even numbers 2 if 
the only prime, therefore the others must be found 
anoog the odd ones. In order to discover these, 
£ntosthenes wrote on a thin board, or which will 
iBswer equally as well, a sheet of paper, the series 
of odd numbers, and then under every third, fifth, 
Mveoth, lie. of these numbers, he made a perfora- 
tioo in the board or paper, though which he suppos- 
ed tha numbers above to fall, aod» those remaining 
voald be primes. 

ITo be Coniinued.} 
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TO ex?nr8. 



Tkn ekid of Nature, Genius strongs 

Thoa master of the poet's sou^r, 
Mk vboae light, art's dim aud feeble my 
GleuDS like the jtaper in the blaze of day ; 
I'baa lov/tt Xo steal along the secret sbadv. 

Where faucy, bright aerial moid ! 

AwaitstluM: \ikiili hcribouaand chariL', 

And revrls in thy wantOu armi ; 

She to thy bed in diiysof yore, 

The sweetly warbling Shakespeare Lore ; 
^HuKU every muse endow 'd with every skilly 

And dipt him in that sacrf>d rllf, 



Whose silver streams flow musical along, 
Where Phuebus, liallowM mount reiouufLt widt ii^ptui'd 
song. 

Forsake not thou the vocal ehoii% 
Their breasts revisit it with thy genial fire. 
Else vain the studied bounds of mimic art, 
Tickle the ear, but come not to tlie hcait. 
Vain every phrase in curious order set. 
On each side leading on the (stop-gap) epithet. 
Vain the quick rhyme still tinkling in the close. 
While pure description shines in mcasur'd prase. 

Tliou bear'st aloft, and lodt'st with high disdain,^ 

Upon tlie dull Meahania train t 
Wliose nervous strains flag on in languid tone, 
liiblessand lumpish as tlie bogpipo's drowsy droac. 

No longer now thy altars Uaze, 

No poet oRers up his lays ; 

Inspir'd with energy divine, 

To worship at thy saered shrine, 

Since Taste* with absolute domain, 

Extending wide her leaden reign 

Kills with her melancholy shade. 
The blooming scions of fidr Fancy's tree : 

Whksh erst full irantonly have 8tn^''4 
fn many a wreath of richest poesy. 

For when the oak denies her stay. 
The creeping ivy windu her humble way f 

No more she twists her branches round, 
But drags her feeble stem along the barren ground 

Where shall exilM genius go f* 

Since only those the laurel claim, 

And boast them of the poets name. 
Whose; sober rhymes in ever tenourflow ; 

AVho prey on words, and all their' flowerets cull.. 
Coldly correct and regularly dull. 

Why sleep the sons of genius 'now f 

Why, Wartons, rests ^ lyre unstrung f 
And thoof bless'd bard ! around whose sacred brow 
Great Pindar's delegated wreath is hung. 

Arise and snatch the majesty of song 
FroraDulness' srxvile tribe,and Art's unhalloti'M throng- 



Thou Queen of «Iuidows !— shall I still invoke*. 

Still love the scenes thy sportyre pencil drew. 
When on mine eyes the early radiance broke 
Which hhcw*d the beauteous, rather than the true 
Alas ! luug since, these glowing lints are dead, 

And now 'tis thine in darkness hues to dress 
The spot where pale experience hangs her lu:ad 
0*cr the fad grave of mnrder'd happiness ! 
Thro' thy false medium then, nolongcr'U ^iewM. 



* By ta!;t«*. Is here meant the nuKlem afrt.ctaCion of it 
f Dr. Akeaside. 
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Maj fancied pain and fancied pleasure fly. 
And I, as from me all dijr drcaroi depart. 
Be to my wajvrord destiny subdu'd; 
Nor seek pet'ection vith a poet's eye. 
Nor suffer anguish with a poet's heart. 



ODE 09 CLASBICAX EOUCATIOS.* 

Down the deep abrupt of hills 
FurioMs foams tlie headloog tide. 
Through the meads the streamlet trilts. 
Swelling slow in gentle pride. 
Ruin vast and dread dismay 
Mark the elam'roas cataracts way, 
Glad inorease and sweet benign 
Round the riv'lets margin shine. 

Youth! with steadfast eye pursue 
Scenes to lesson thee display'd ; 
Yes ! in these Che moral muse 
Bids thee see thyself pourtray'd. 
Thou with headstrong wasteful foree 
May*st reflect the torrent's course ; 
Or resemble streams, tliat flow 
Blest and blessing as they go. 

In&nts sense to all our kind. 
Pure the young ideas brings, 
From within the fcmntain mind 
Issuing at a thousand springs. 
Who shall make the current stray. 
Smooth along the channel'd way ? 
IVho shall, as it runs, refine 
Who f but Classic Discipline. 

She, whatever fond dcsirff 
Stubborn deed oi* guileful speech, 
Tnexperience might inspire. 
Or absurd indulgence teach. 
Timely cautious shall restrain. 
Bidding childhood hear)' the rein ; 
She will sport shall labour mix, 
She excursiTc fancy fix. 

Prime support of learned lore, 
Perseverance joins her train ; 
Pages oft turned o'er and o*cr 
Turning o^er Mid o'er again ; 
Giving, in due form of school. 
Speech its measure, pow'r, and rule ; 
Meanwhile memory's treasures grow. 
Great though gradual : sore, though slow. 

Patient Care by just degrees 
Word aad image learns to class ; 



* S})okeo in the year V94t at the aoDual visitation 
Df. Knox*s school at Tnnbridgc. 
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Those compounds, and sep'rates these 
As in stt4et review they pass ; 
Joins, as various features strike. 
Fit to fit, like to like, 
Till in the much array advance* 
Concord, Method, Elegauoc. 

Time meanwhile, from duy to d^y.. 
Fixes deeper Virtue's root ; 
Whenee in long succession gay. 
Blossoms many a lively shoot: 
Meek obedience^ following still, 
Frank and glad, a Master^s will : 
Modest Candour, hearing pronu 
Any judgment save its own : 

Emulation, whose keen eye 
Forward still and forward strains. 
Nothing ever deeming high 
"While a higher hope remains ; 
Shame ingenuous, native, free 
Source of conscious dignity ; 
2ical impartial to pursue 
Right and just, and good and true. 

These and ev'ry kindred grace 
More and more perfection gain 
While attention toils to trace 
Grave record or lofty strain ; 
Learning how, in Virtue's pride. 
Sages liv'dor heroes died ; 
Marking how, in Virtue's oausi* 
Genius ^ve and won applause. 

Thus with eariy culture blest. 
Thus to eariy rule inured. 
Infancy's expanding breast 
Glows witli sense and pow*r8 matiiixil.. 
Whence, in future merits raisr 
Private love or public praise, 
Thine is all the work — be thine 
The glory— Classic discipline. 



TO C0IUlK9P0iri>E5T9. 

<' Ascbam'* b received and shall have a pLa* 
We are glad to find that individual as well as p 
attention is awakened, and that a spirit is manif 
to a considerable extent for reorganizing our p 
of education, dismissing unqualified instructors, 
employing those, who will do honour to the pr 
slons and subserve the best interests of the rising 

" Strictures on LAfrcASTJEs's ststem oi 
8TR0CT10N'* came too late for this number, 
writer has done justice to the subject. 

An abstract of the doings of the Legislature oi 
ginia, relative to establishing a general ande 
matic course of education throughout the state, 
a syllabus of the best node of instruction, wi 
given in onr ntjt. 
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lug them. 



r Kft. we muil borrow llirm in ihe lump, 
•re iacapable of examining nr dist'inguisb- 



cKimbillly. bf i 
afnrf in tlit mfntal pni 



>-in^ In any ileli- 
a ■ iMm in ihr 
htbit ot menial ■pplicnlion, aJmila of remedy, and 
Diy be cureil even hI a lale p^riiHl of life. Ir we 
ttt nnr bearl cm ourinR il. we nuM resolve never t.) 
tay down H book wbich we think worth our perawl, 
unUl we bave obuineil clear, ditt'nct, anil ac- 
turiile ideas of the author'* incBnInK,aTi<t of •!! tbot 
IxMf^esla. nrrelatea, or Jew rib es. This effort 
tU-niion will at first be pninful. It will produce 
Kn!*of fatigue which may discouragoua rrnm pri)- 
oviling in oar attempts But li^l ils remember what 
llicbl degree of attenlion it noiv conU us to under- 
«« od whatever relates tnlubjeetswiUi which webavR 
t«n lr.ns fnoiiliv. or that ba«e to us a peculiar 
inlef*«t ; and »■« may amire i>iirpelve<i, that by eul* 
li'ating a bjbit of aHeeding tii «hM we read or 
S--T, we .hall in time be as nticonwiius of any ef- 
-1, in &i>inE the degree i-r altenlinn nere-sary for 
III ituHie clear idea, im mliji-cH wliirh we liave ' 
diilrnl'j imagined beyond our ptiieh, ae on th 
With which ice are m 



The rff..rt of a 



O thOB 



ptinrul. thai ihey bave mil courage to attempt 
and unwiilisg to Ehow that thiiy cannot oblnin cl 
Ufu opon Hil.jrcis that are understood by otberi 
a«»an 81 slated ; tliey endeavour to 
!-<af thai tbeir negteLt of them it voluntary; and 
: < riove Ihnl it la not frotn want of capacily, but 
:.'>ra wnnl of iiictl nation, that tbeytlonot apply 

I Heir minils to nobler purtuitl, ibey proudly itisplay 
iiir ^uicVnen of their apprehenfi >n in regaril to 

I'lMte In ivhieh ibey choi.M: to give their atten- 
:,.,n. Can we possibly Joiibl. lh«t if these young 
fL-opte found it a« easy to oblain cleat ideas od cv- 
•;y ui«ful ood iinportaut liiaocb ot knowledge, B> 

II Uie triSing or igooble arts to uhich Ihey direcl 
llieiratlentiun, (hat they would prefer the acquiji- 
tion of the lortner P 

Il il oue of the gmalest of the advanla^-es Bllrnd- 
ing the usoal caurae oJ education at public eehouts, 
tliat (be atteolioa tei|UiBite for obtaining a know- 
irdge of the Innsuai^es, gives lucb exercise to the 
aioeepllaa.BBmult beeltcemely favours 
der«lo|imenl of that faculty. Uut if the 
bt vonfined to points of ^rammalical accuracy ; if 
M OMtipie'1 anit absorbed by wbat relates merely 
inguigH ; and if never itirecled 
■ the ideas c>ntaiue<l in the worts of the 
* miralisls, which nre read wiib so much 
M, and studied witb to much care, an es»eQ- 
ilp*rt of the atKaniage atlonding a cla-iicBl edu 
" ■ will undoubteJIy be lost. I pretend not to 
^ lint It i* always so; but from the siamplesgiv- 
ancluda, that the bcaaGtsofa 



ilassical education are. in many iaitancea, reduced 
alnoit nothing, from Ihe little care that ii taken 
II exercise and strengthen the faculties of conoep- 
ion in the aciiiiirenient of clear and accnrate ideaa. 

The same observations apply with ctill greater 
brae to the mode of instruction usually adopted 
vith regard to female)). Prom the dame's echool 
to t be Rnishine seminary, where young ladies ara 
lugbt every aocompli.->hment, the primary facul- 
ea of the mind are injured by a eglect. Itseemi ta 
be the buiineas of teachers botb males and femaln 
F all ranks and denominations to confine tbe atten- 
ion to ■ certain number of objects within a beaten 
rack : and is those are all addressed to the exler- 
lal Kense*, il is to objects of that description only, 
hat allenlinn can, without effort, be directed at 
ny period of life.— (hey read, but, from tbe little 
pains taken to examine whether they understand 
what Ilipy read, tbe habit of reading without atten- 
tion is acquired end becomes permanent. Bookl , 
that rec|u ire attention are (heiefore never ftpened. J 
Fictitious narralive is llie only species of literary I 
composition from which sach persons can deriva ^ 
any amuseiuent ; ami witb il they are amused, es- 
nelly in the same way that children are amused «itk 
the tnlea of tbe nunc, without observing ia tbs 
ilescription either congniity or incongruity, or pei^ 
ceiving in the moral tendency aught to reprobate or 
approve. Evrn tliii aource of amusement is, by 
repetition, eshausled. Tales of tronder cease to 
iotereiit, and the vacant mind, when the stimulat- 
ing inOueace of society is withdrawn, links into 
listless langour. Tbie is a prolillc aource ot errovr 
or toiscouception. It ought to be guarded against 
by ell coDGcrned in educBtiun. Parents and intlruo- 
of youth should tote the subject into rcriotll 
consideration and adopt such means as will effeotu- 

illy remove the evil, and place ihelrcbildren ia Mt- 
DBlions where [hey may be taught lo exercise Ihabc 
fitculties, improve tbe jiidgatEdt aod mature iba 




For Ike Jtttdanieuin. 



From Ihe preseni age, it is nuturnlly etpeetai^fl 

that a reform in the haliiu and manners of the ni "■ 
jhould bcpn. Tills, in a great measure, rAl.Lt i 

THt PIBINTS IHD ItlSIlUieTOlU Of laOTH, Wld <*"J 

Jess Qie eflurtt of botb he united, the lormer in «■■] 
cou raging and supporting ibeatlempla of (be lolli 
(lie most cosieiEHTiom ppeceplors' altcmpti V 
but be weak and fruitless. Men of speculalioi 
wish well lo virtue -, moraJisli may recommend b 
by all tke grMa* af waipautiaa i tldiwde K»f pt ' 
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hef shafts at the reigning vices of the ege ; (he lei^is- 
lator may enact and the magistrate execute those 
laws ; but what avail all, if the foundation of virtue 
be not laid in the heart ! If the fountain be fou1> its 
streams will partake of its nature ; It will poison and 
poUnte the most verdant plants which may rise upon 
its shore. It only needs our care, to cliorish the re- 
liques of our first innocence, to ripen them into the 
fairest and most delicious fruit. " Indeed, experience 
Aows us, that the best education Is not of itself suffi- 
cient to establish the mind in a habitual uniform 
coiine of Integrity ; yet the same experience evinces^ 
that nothing is of so much importance towards effec- 
ting this great end, as to give the mind an early (urn 
and bias to the right side, and that without this all 
other means, hnmanly speaking, will have but a 
weak and transient inffuence." 

The task, which parents by the law of nature, are 
obliged to perform, is eminently important. Under 
their carte, their children imbibe notions, which are 
lobe in agreatmeasuretheirguide through life. Al- 
though parents imagine, that the process of education 
b not going on, if (heir offiipring be not under ])re. 
ceptorial care, yet they are egregiousljr mistaken. 
iJnder the paternal roof, it b in full operation.—* 
•* Man, regarded as a moral agent, and an acceun- 
able being, is a compound of habits. According as 
these habits are good or bad, he is to be esteemed or 
quali^ed as virtuous or vicious." Now it is a matter 
of common observation, that the habits of an indi- 
vidual are generally formed in consequence of the 
precepts with which he is imbued — and in a mucJi 
greater degree, in consequence of the examples 
which are presented for his imitation. Whosoever, 
therefore, is under the influence cither of the con- 
duct, or the principles of others (and who is notun> 
der snch influence ?) may be justly said to be so far 
educated by them to moral good or ill. Much is it to 
be wished, that those who are interested in the wel- 
fare of youth, would attend to this most serious max- 
im. If would preserve them from many pernicious 
•rroTB, and would convince them of the folly of en- 
tertaining unreasonable and inconsistent expecta- 
tions. Such is the homage which vice pays to virtue, 
that many a parent, who is himself by no means 
scmpulous of violating the rules of morality, is star- 
tled at the idea of early profligacy in his offspring. 
With a view of promoting the mental improvement 
of his son, he provides for him the most conscientious 
and qualified instructors in various departments of 
knowledge. He spares no expense to promote his 
progress in science. He is anxious to receive what 
lie imagines he is entitled to expect as the fruit of his 
parental attention and care. But he is disappointed. 
The child of hb hopes, instead of a prodigy of lear- 
ning and of knowledge, is, when far advanced in 
the season of youth, found to be deplorably igno* 
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rant, self-willed and untractaUe. He despi^s the 
idea of qualify iiig himself by useful studies, to adorn 
the station in life which his birth and his fortune en- 
title him io occupy. He is given up to frivolity, and 
having no good quolUies, no estimable accomplish- 
ments to recommend him to honorable notice, be 
glories in his vices, and makes a public spectacle of 
bis depravity. Shocked and disgusted, the morti- 
fied parent vents his feelings in execrations againA 
the indolence and nnfaithfulness of tutors and pre- 
ceptors, when In reality he himself is alone to blame. 
His manners may ha^e been comparatively decent, 
but he has unfortunately disgraced the maxim of tbe 
stem satirist. 

Maxima debetnr pnero revereotia. 

He has thoughtlessly permitted his offspring to wit- 
ness his Irregularities — and by this combination oi 
wickedness and folly, he has at an early age, blun- 
ted in his child the sense of moral obligation. In the 
pursuit of what he deemed allowable amusements, 
he has permitted the heir of his fortune to associate, 
under little or no restraint, with cunning and profli- 
gate domestics, who were ever ready to minister to 
the vices of their ^uperiours. Thus has be in fact 
trained him up in low ideas to mean pursuits, and 
yet, he wonders at his unworthy and unbecoming 
propensities. But his wonder would c^ase, could he 
penetrate the mist which is poured before the mental 
eye by the power of self-partiality. Then would he 
be sensible of the capital error into which he has un* 
cmisciously fallen ; and however unpleasant the 
truth might be, he would be convinced, that his ideas 
on the subject of the training of youth have been in- 
correct, and inadeqoate, and tliat the miserable and 
disgraceful scenes, which he has witnessed with so 
much pain and concern, are the conseqoences— the 
natural and necessary consequences of his son's edu- 
cation having been conducted more in the orgies of 
his father's dining-room, or in the purlieus of tlie 
stable-yard, than in the retirement of the library, or 
in the apartment oi ^ morally tpAolified tutor. In or- 
der to form a moral agent to the highest degrees of 
excellence of which he is capable, the most guarded 
vigilance over the profiensittes of early youth, is re- 
quisite on the part of natural suporintendahts^-and it 
seems to be the wise ordinance of providence, that 
the anxiety which parents universally entertain for 
the welfare of tlieir offspring, is calculated, when 
properly directed, to become a strong promoter, and 
a steady safe-guard of virtue." 

Having seen the consequences which result from 
the misconduct of parents in the presence of their 
children, I will here make a few observations upon 
the consequences which follow from placing tbem 
under illiterate and immoral preceptors--preceptorf 
whom we engage to lie the guardians and proteeton 
of the learning and moral conduct of our ofApring. 
That it is a duty enjoined on all, both by the lawe of 
God and the voice of society to bstruct them welti. 
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M one guided by i^ason will pretenci to doity. That 
it nan obligation to seek good instructors, without 
wboD this truly great blessing cannot be obtained, 
wheo tbey are absent from the paternal roof» is a 
fret to which every man mast attest. Ai^ although 
this is the case, yet how often do persons violate 
their judgment, and the laws of the Most High? In- 
■ stead of employing men to initiate our youth into an 
scqoaintance of general literature, and a knowledge 
of aaiversal grammar ; to imbue their minds with 
feljgioiis principles ; or attempt to enrich them by 
io intimate acquaintance with the actions and lear- 
oiDg of those whose names are regbtered in the re- 
cord of immortality, we too often, without due ex- 
amination into their characters,engage such as are in- 
capacitated to teach, or are only fitted by the whole 
coarse of their life, to render their heart profligate, 
by infosing into their minds improper notions of life 
and religion. Thus we shall find ourselves imposed 
upon in the edacation of our children, and adimu- 
nition of oar purse without any actual advantage, 
antn we ofienly resist every attempt of quackery, 
ignorance aad deception. Indeed this requires our 
most vigilant circumspection. '* The province of ^ 
edncation opens a wide field for the knavery of quacks 
aod chartalans, who make a practice of pKindering 
the community. The wretch, who, by his bold and 
interested presumption, puts to hazard the health of 
the body, is a subject of merited detestation and re- 
proach ; but he is still more detestable, who tampers 
with the health of the youthful mind." 

It is too evident, tliat the preceptorial office, has 
been and is still made a scaffold to wealth and dignj- 
Tfcs. Young men as soon as they have passed the 
specified number of years in College, and who are 
not circumstanced to defray the expenses necessari- 
ly attendant on the prosecution of any of the Ucrntd 
pnfeuiontf as they are called (alas ! ignorance and 
deception too often pass in the professions for wis- 
dom and depth of judgment) frequently commence 
teachers, merely to obtain such pecuniary aid as to 
enable them to proceed with hokour. And here it 
Is worthy of remark, that not one out of a thousand, 
who b a preceptor from necessity, and has a particu- 
lar post of honor in view, bestows the attention 
which b reqobite in the art of teaching, as he b too 
mach occupied in preparing himself for his intended 
basineaa. Indeed, we have frequently heard men 
imder these circumstances declare, << that they would 
not he preceptors during their life, for the world, 
heGaose they despised the profession ', that none but 
low persona were to be found engaged in iha busi- 
ness." Indeed, thu b too true. There are too ma- 
uy of thb character in modern days, and the re- 
praech b frequently attached to the office without 
eause. But why was it not so in ancient times ? 
Teachers of schoob then were respected, and walked 
(n the most splendid circles, were the compeers of 
ponces md kiog^i and the (nends to the human race. 



And why were they not despised and treated with 
scorn and contempt ? It wasbecause the Roman and 
Grecian youth were taught to hold their instructors 
in a sort of veneration ; to look upon tliem as parents ; 
because in those days, low, ignorant, and illiberal 
persons were not permitted to undertake the hono- 
rable and important task of rearing up men, to be 
philosophers, poets, orators, Generals, Kings, and 
Emperors. And you, mighty well-bred gentlemen > 
do you wish to know why the office of tutor is reckoned 
a reproach to a man, among our fashionable and 
gentle folks ? The cause is evident. It is such men 
as you, who render it unworthy of notice; and 
lend a weapon to preve your own destruction. It is 
your preposterous kind of knowledge which you in- 
fuse into young gentlemen, assisted by the declama- 
tory precepts of their Socratic fathers and mothers* 
Hence too we see, the coral lip of young dashing 
females, pouting with mockery, when they find an 
instructor in their honorable company; and their 
crimsoned coloured face, when they happen to be 
addressed by one of those unworthy men *, and their 
injurious observations upon him, after he has de- 
parted. 

Thus these dignified heroes meet their own reward, 
l^y pretend to teach much, but do little ; infuse 
notions of wealth and dignities into youth, to render 
them contemptible ; deceive the public by splendid 
promises of what they may expect, and receive for 
their quackery and impudence, their contempt and 
detestation. Witli such men at the head of our 
scholastic institutions, b it not natural to suppose, 
that it will lead the true spirit of baseness and infi- 
delity to try its deceptions upon the public ? — ^Thos 
in a short time, the community lose these would bt 
gtnllemenf and leave the dregs of society to initiate 
our youth into such studies and principles as are to 
render them at a future period, honest and uaeftil 
members of society, or the open violators of the laws 
of God and man. 

Although men who have just escaped from the 
walls of a College should commence the business of 
teaching, and pay considerable attention to it, du- 
ring the lime they are employed, yet for some time, 
the youth committed to their care must labour un- 
der inexperience in the art of instruction, « barrier 
which will always retard their progress. No man is 
born a teacher. No man therefore b capable of ful- 
filling the tutorial department unless he has had am- 
ple experience, and consequently, inexperience 
should never be at the head of a seminary.— In a 
word, I think it would answer an extremely salutary 
purpose, were those who engage a person, to require 
unquestionable testimonials, that he has served a 
sufficient r.umber of years m the academies of those 
gentlemen, who for theif talents and moral condoet 
should receive the applause and encomiums of com- 
petent judges, who should be qipolnted by the jur&l- 
diction of the various statesi to visit our semhiarief. 
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This It appears to ma, would hav« an eieaHeat effect. 
Hioia who wefe incapacitated, " to teach the young 
Idea how to shoot," from the want of experience, 
must then practically apfily the knowledge which 
they have gained in College, before they could de- 
lire from it any material emolument ; while the art- 
liil and illiterate would be wholly prevented from 
pecuniary aggrandisement. Indeed men ought to 
temaio in an impoverished and degraded state, who 
would grow opulent by defrauding the community 
out of their money, and our children out of their 
precious time — that time which can never be recalled. 

Tempos prsteritum naoquam rerertitor. H(«. 



But supposing, that those men, who have perfor- 
med their collegiate course of 8tudies,and been crown- 
ed with nominal honors for their common place lear- 
ning, should make the art of teaching their profes- 
■ion, it is too probable, that they would, from their 
Inexperience in the art, strike out into the same path 
as their fellow teachers, adopting such systems as 
can never render our youth eminent to any great 
degree in classical or English literature. Youth of a 
noble mould, and desirous of knowledge, would un- 
der their direction be entertained with an antiquated 
•ystem of metaphysical jargon, rules and scraps of 
Uie learned languages, the whole tendency of which 
is calculated to render their students self-conceited, 
ostentatious and pedantic. Thus instead of teaching 
our youth a knowledge of the illustrious writings of 
the Greeks and Romans, of entering into their spirit, 
pointing out their deficiencies and beauties, imbuing 
their minds with an admiration of worthy characters, 
and instructing them in the conduct of life, duties 
for which they are not capacitated ; they initiate 
them into a slight acquaintance with the laws of La- 
tin and Greek versification, and verbal criticism, ex- 
plaining the various readings of different editors, as 
though they were all to become versifiers and com- 
mentators. 

Admiring the manner in which they have been 
educated, our youth have a sort of veneration for 
tiieir old mode of tuition, are caught with this glitter 
of science, and think that to be wonderous deep and 
learned, which their shallow understaudings cannot 
comprehend. Thus fed upon words instead of things, 
they think (hey know every thing, when in reality 
they know nothing, and presumptuously imagine 
themselves qualified to act an honorable part in life. 
In thisstatC) they enter upon the scene of trial, and 
to their mortification, find, at too remote a period, 
that they have been fed with the scraps and crusts Of 
science and learning. 

But I do not presume to suppose, that eveiy youth 
b so easily caught by this false show of literature. 
Some by their native strength of mind, and the pre- 
cepts of a few wise friends, escape this labyrinth, 
and gat into a smoother tract : << fairer views imme- 
diately present thaouelvesi tb« connexion between 



life and learning clearly appears, knowledge otm 
legitimate kind begins to dawn upon them ; the 8e« 
veral sciences display themselves to their sigbti and 
the ascent to the seat of the Muses, becomes invi* 
ting and easy." , 

We need not expect a salutaiy change in our in- 
structors and system of education, as long as the bu« 
siness is Used as an auxiliary to the acquirement of a 
particular profession. In such a state, slow indeed 
must be the advancement of science. And should 
our schools continue as they are at present* faai 
certain, that instead of seeing literature flourish,. eaJI 
men of genius produced, every day will witnen onr 
further degradation, fiut let our youth be once in* 
itiated into the rudiments of a practical, genuine 
knoin ledge, the field of literature would be cultiva- 
ted, and rendered useful to the purposes of life. It 
will not then excite astonishment to see them issue 
from schools, qualified to act with honor and lustr^ 
at the bar, in the pulpit, or the senate. 

But before this happy change can be affected (as I 
have already observed) instructors of another char* 
acter from those who at present superintend our off- 
spring must be found. It requires men of the first 
abilities, both moral and literary, for this important 
office. Under the guidance of such masters as the 
ancients had^ or many countries have, as France, En> 
gland, Germany, and Italy, we should not be with- 
out eminent orators, poets, philosophers and states- 
men. In ancient times, teachers were equally atten« 
tive in preparing youth for public action, as for arms 
and eloquence. <' Homer tells us, that Pelius sent 
Phenix along with his son Achilles, to the Trojan 
war, to be his tutor both in speaking and acting. 
Plato taught Dion of Syracuse, the ingenious arts, 
and likewise, roused him in defence of his country. 
Aristotle did not only spur his royal pupil to glory 
and renown, but also guided his career, and taught 
him to speak and to act. So did Lycis, Epaminon- 
das, the greatest man in Greece. Isocrates instruc- 
ted the warlike and learned Timotheus, son to the 
brave Conon. And Xenophon formed, both by hit 
precepts and example, Agesilaus, a prince illustriovf 
for every accomplishment and virtue. Pericles, who 
excelled both in eloquence and action, in so much, 
that persuasion was said to dwell upon his lips, end 
who governed Athens 40 years, was trained up un- 
der Anaxagoras, a man of universal learning, f 
might offer more instances of the same kind, were it 
necessary. I shall only add, that even those who 
were of the highest order of Priests, were not only 
consulted as oracles in matters of religion, but were 
of admirable use to the youth by their advice and in* 
structions in civil affairs, and shone both in the Se* 
nate and Forum. Witness, Publius Crassus, I. Co- 
runcanus, Scsvola, and many others. If therefore, 
such were the tutors, no wonder the scholars be- 
came so eminent in their several capacities and pro- 
fessions. Were onr modem tutors better qualified 
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tktt tliey are, we might expect to see a genaine and 
wefut 80ft of teaming more universally taught, and 
•VTootb formed for an active life, as well as one 
Ibt it parely designed to be cotUempltilire.'' 

ASCHAM. 



We subjoin the following judicioas obsenrations, 
titracted from the Ainericaa Monthly Magasine 
mi critical Review, (for March 1818) edited by 
Jbneurs Biglow 1 Holly. We rejoice to perceive, 
Alt genlleioen vhose opinions are of some weigbt, 
bve taken the same stand as ourselves, and endea- 
vour to enforce the necessity of employing quali* 
M instructors, and eradioatiug the vicious modes 
of instruction too prevalent. 

' It has given us infinite satisfaction to find, in the 

kte official communication of the governor of the 

State of New* York, the recognition and enforce- 

feeat of many just a&ioms of polity and political 

ceooomy» which have been too little understood, or 

too aoeh neglected among us. We hope and triist 

that the recommendations contained in this able 

•ad perspicuous speech will be met in a proper man- 

Mf by the body to which it was addressed. The 

nbjectsto which it adverts are of promiuent inte. 

fefl»and the remarks in relation to theuf are, in our 

opiaiofl, without exception, wise and seasonable. 

Edocatioa and literature occupy, as they should do, |~insomoch that many a baccalaureas or even ar- 

tlnm magistery eannot construe his own diploma. 
This brings a double difigrace upon the country. 
It renders our pretensions to literature coniempti- 
ble in the eyes of foreigners, and it fills the learned 
professions with mountebanks, quacks, and petifog-* 
gers, to the great detriment of our best interests, 
and to our perpetual domestic discomfiture and an* 
boyance. To put an effectual stop to such a preg* 
n»nt source of chagriui would require an amend* 
ment of tije Federal Constitution. 



proved. When it is considered how excessively 
ignorant many of those are who assume the office of 
tuUion, it may be thought worth while to take 
some steps for preventing able-bodied ignoramuset 
from deserting those useful occupations for which, 
they were fitted and designed, to enter upon em* 
ploy men ts in which they are worse than uselef^t 
themselves, and only stand as an obstacle in the 
way of the deserving. Added to the frequent ig* 
noraoce of preceptors of the subjects which it is in* 
cumbent on them to treat, the viciousneas of the 
common modes of elementary instruction b a pro» 
diglous hindrance to the progress of the pupil. 
Whoever has reflected upon the usual metbods^ 
of learning pursued in our schools, will have per- 
ceived, and whoever will consult his own expo* 
rience must acknowledge, their utter inaptaess to 
the purpose of imparling and acquiring information* 
It affords us peculiar gratificatioh to see sentiments 
which we have long entertained, and not unfre* 
quently urged, on this bead, inculcated from a quar- 
ter more capable of giving them their due weight* 
But there is not only need of revolution in peda- 
gogy — our academies and colleges are placed upoQ 
a wrong footing. The first should take the place 
of the last, and instead of the last, a very few uni- 
versities should be established in tlie United State!, 
with the privilege of conferring degrees. * Libe- 
ral education,' as it is called, has become dog-cheap 



i conspicuous rank among the considerations sug- 
gested by tlie executive. They are unquestionably 
tbe most potent engines in the bands of government. 
Bj diffusing the elements of knowledge as widely 
■•possible, the number of those capable of judging 
ofthemeamres of rulers is of course increased. In 
the same proportion, too, is the number of tbofie 
aagmeoted who are qualified to take part in tbe 
coaneils of their country. It will therafore always 
be the policy of an upright and sagacious adminis- 
tration to throw all possible lights upon the public 
miod— not only as it will serve to illustrate its own 
coarse, but as it will tend to exalt public opini m, 
and give new energy to national character. Tlie 
lioree of a people Is compounded of their moral and 
physical vigour — and tbe enlargement of tbe under- 
staodiog is a direct accession to their power. In 
bet, as the community is composed of individuals. 
mud these individuals are to almost all valuable pur* 
pom§ the creatures of education, it requires no pro- 
foond argument to show the political importance of 
a general and judicious system of instruction. 
But tbe more important the end, the more effec- 
tive should he the means adopted to attain it— - 
and io addition to those which have been hin- 
ted, we woald propose that all public teachers 
•iKNiId be examined as to their qualifications, 
Vid nosife tlceaoe to parsiie their vocation, if ap- 
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Mitract of the Report of the Prttident and Directors 
of the Literary Fund, to Uu General Atsett^bly of 
tJu Slate of Virginia, in Dec, 1816. 

In obedience to the resolution of the General As- 
sembly of the 24tb of February, 1816, declaring, 
** that the President and Directors of the Literary 
Fund be requested to digetit, and report to the Gene^ 
ral Assembly, a syi^tem of public education, calcu* 
lated to give effect, to the appropriations made td 
that object by the Legislature heretofore, and during' 
its present session, and to comprehend in such sys- 
tem the establifrhment of the University, to be called 
'* THic Uff ivKRSiTY OF ViBoiviA,** and such addition- 
al Colleges, Academies and Schools, at shall diffuse 
the beueHU of educatioai throughout Ibe Ceminoa* 
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wealth, and such rules, for the government of such 
Univenity) Colleges^ • Academies, and Schools, as 
shall produce economy in the expenditures for the 
•stablishmentand maintenance, and good order and 
discipline in the management thereof, the President 
and Directors of the Literary Fund, respectfully 
report: 

That they have entered, on the dbcharge of the 
imporiant duties committed to them, with all the so- 
licitude which would naturally arise from the magni- 
tude of the trust, and the difficulties attendant ou the 
subject 

la common with their fellow eitizens at large, they 
bail with pleasure and delight, the liberal spirit o^ 
improvement, which dawns upon their country, 
and which displays itself, not only in what contrib- 
utes to an encrease of the conveniences, the comforts 
and wealth, but also in the advancement of the in- 
telligence and knowledge of th» people. In all en- 
U|^tened countries, a national education has been 
considered one of the first concerns of the Legisla- 
tor, and are intimately connected with the prosperi- 
ty of the state. In free states, where the govemm^t 
is iounded upon, and b the organ of the public will' 
it b indispensably necessary that that will should be 
.«qlighj[^ed. It is the proud prerogative of free gov- 
emiaaQts to be founded in virtue, and intelligence. 
They go hand in hand ; and,, by imparting a full 
IcBOwledge of the rights of mankind, and securing 
obedience to laws framed with wisdom, and admin- 
istered with impartiality, they give that happiness to 
the community, which despotic powers never can 
confer. In a republic, every citizen can aspire to 
the highest office of the state. He may become a le- 
gblator, a judge, or be called to fill the office of the 
first magistrate. How deeply interested, then, is 
the community, in the formation of a system, which 
ahall enable the youth of our country to dbcharge 
the high duties that await them, with honour to 
themselves and advantage to the state ? These con- 
siderations, with many otiiers; which might be sug- 
gested^ show the extreme importance of the subject, 
committed to the President and Directors of the 
Literary Fund,and impress on them fully, the nature 
and extent of their responsibility. In addition to 
the intrinsic difficulties of the subject of education, 
it is necessary, in the formation of any system of 
thb sort, to consult the peculiar situation of the 
country, for which it is intended. Into this estimate, 
must enter a regard to Jie state of its population, 
the degree of perfection to which sciences has at- 
talned> the progress of the arts, and above all, the 
means, which it b in the power of the state to supply 
to such establishments. It cannot be expected, that 
the system which may be adopted will, in its com- 
mencement, be perfect This is not the lot of human 
institutions, even of those whkh are the result of the 
gireatest experience, and the most indefatigable la- 
bour. Bf ttfiii ItM^ ia aay thing lil^ peifectioa to be* 



Expected from the first attempts made by a peop] 
comparatively in their infancy, and where public c 
tablishments for instruction have been very limite 
One great consolation which presents itself on tl 
subject is, that as the system about to be adopted 1 
the Legislature, whatever it may be, will be a n 
tionalone, it will be subject to the controul of tl 
national will, and may be modified and improve 
as experience may direct. 

^ It appears from the terms of the resolution of tl 
General Assembly, that the plan of education, oo) 
templated by them, embraces three essential pail 
which are, however, intimately connected, ac 
subsidiary to each other, and constitute one systei 
The arrangement of this system seems to be dictati 
by considerations of great propriety. It contemplat 
takingaboy who is ignorant of the rudiments of lea 
ning, and first imparting to him those rudiments; nei 
placing him in a seminary, where he can obtain a big! 
degree of information ; and, finally, in an Univen 
ty, where every kind of science attainable in th 
country can be acquired. The steps in this progres 
arc natural and regular, and present, at a glanci 
an outline of such a system as it is proper to adop 
The President and Directors of the Literary Fun 
submit to the Legislature the subject, under the di 
ferent divisions, of which it is susceptible ; and wi 
recommend to their adoption, such provbions t 
appear to them best adapted to the situation of tb 
country, and to the extent of the funds establbhe 
for this object In doing so, they will forbear to er 
ter into a minute detail, from a belief, that the moi 
important thing is to fix the great principles of tl 
plan to be established ; after which it will be eas 
to supply, by an act of the legislature, the numeroi 
provisions, which will be necessary. The subject 
divisible in to Primary Schools, Academies, and a 
University. They will be considered in their o 
der. 

PRIMARY SCnOOLS. 

The object of these is, to have a school so convc 
nient to each citizen, that his children may be tang); 
the rudiments of learning. It would be a mela 
choly reflection, if a single youth of our count 
should, from poverty, be deprived of every ray < 
knowledge. — And yet how many hundreds, ofpe 
haps, the first geniuses of our land, a|ie condemned i 
grope out their lives in a state of ilSfellectual daH 
ness ! To obviate this calamitous state of things, mu 
be the object of the Primary Schools. A difficult 
will occur in adopting a rule for the location ai 
regidation of these schooU. But to effect this, ar 
in assigning the number of schools, it would be esp< 
dient, to vest a discretion, to a certain extent, in Ui 
trustees to be appointed for the regulation and mai 
agement of those schools. In the Primary School 
it b supposed, that the rudiments of learning onl 
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to be taagbt, wbkh will comprehend reading, 
writiog;. and common arithmetic. Boys when well 
giromided in these, will be prepared, to be sent to 
tiie Academy. It is recommended to the Legislature, 
therefore: 

]. That each county in the state be. divided into dis- 
tiidi or townsbips^od that seven persons be selected 
bjrtbe inhabitants in each district or township, who 
iball be trustees of the Primary School therein. That 
tbey shall have power to fix the site of said school, 
ti>«iperintend and manage the same, make rules for 
togovemmenty^appoint a teacher, or remove liim for 
ineapacity, or misconduct. That they shall select 
■eh children, whose parents are unable to pay for 
iairschoolingi who shall be taught at the said school 
fir three years, without charge. The Trustees shall 
report to the President and Directors of the Literaiy 
Foad the rules they may adopt, for the government 
of ttid school ; and shall also make, once a year, re- 
poristo the said President and Directors, of the stale 
of the school, the number and conduct of the pu- 
nu, and their progress in learning, the conduct 
or rSACBEBs, and also every thing connected with 
tlie school, of any importance ; which reports shall 
beeuefully filed away by the clerk of tlie Literary 
fsad, so that the board, or the Legislature, may, 
It «U times, have a view of the condition of the Pri- 
nary Schools, throughout the Commonwealth. 

The President and Directors of tiie Literary Fund 
ibo recommend, that the Teacher at each Primaiy 
School may in addition to the pupils which are there 
(obe taogfat, without charge, receive as many addi- 
tiooal scholars, and at the rates that the trustees of 
the said school may establish ; and that the trustees 
My purchase, for the use of the pupils educated at 
the public expeuse, such books and stationary, as 
Buy be necessary to be paid for out of the Literary 
Faad. 

ACADEMIES. 

The next grade of places of instruction contempla- 
ted consists of Academies. — ^These are intermediate 
leaiaaries, betweea the Primary Schools and the 
Uiirersity. As a youth is prepared by the in- 
itroction he receives in the Primary School, for 
the Academy, so it n intended that in the latter, he 
M acquure the attainments and qualifications, es- 
fUSaJi to his deserving the full benefits of the Univer- 
tky. Id the present state of education in Virginia, 
Hay of our youth do not proceed farther, in a 
course of instruction, than an attendance on schools 
oracademies, where classical learning, and.the ele- 
Mots of ftlathematics are taught Many have not an 
•pportonity of attaining these, except in an imperfect 
■taner. If the system to be adopted did nothing 
*Ofe than multiply, and extend to every part of the 
^■te, the means of Academic instructiony it would 
hidomg a great deal io the cause of literature. The 



benefits of Academies will not be limited 1 1 this ef* 
feet, their great utility will #>nsist in affoi ding the 
necessary preparation, for attaining the higher 
branches of science and literature. The pu pils who 
should be admitted to the academies to be clothed, 
educated and boarded at the public expensei, should 
consist of the boys of the brighest genius, an d best at- 
tainments, selected by the trustees of the Primary 
Schools, as candidates for admission into thje Acade* 
my, from whom the trustees of the Acadeoay should 
choose the requisite number. No boy shoiidd be ad* 
mitted to the Academy, who had not paiBed three 
years at the Primary School, and who coulid not read 
and write well, and who was not familial* with the 
application of the rules of common arithmetic. In 
the academies should be taught the (English,) Greek, 
Latin and French languages ; the pupils shotdd leani> 
or be pcrCected in the higher rules of arithmetic, the 
six first books of Euclid's Elements, Algebra, Geogra- 
phy, and the Elements of Astronomy, taught with the 
use qf the Globes. This course of instruction^ together 
with the historical and other information, which a 
youth ambitious of literary eminence, will easily ac- 
quire between the hours of academic labour, will, it 
is supposed, qualify him to attend, with profit, the 
lectures of the College or University, to which a pro- 
ficiency in these branches, should be deemed an es- 
sential passport. In relation to the academies, as 
well as to schoob, the President and l^rectors of 
the Literary Fund flatter themselves, that subscrip- 
tions can easily be raised, in each district to purchase 
the site, and to erect the necessary buildings. Eve- 
ry citizen who has a rising family, either old enough 
to educate at present, or who looks forward to hav- 
ing his children educated at a future period, will be 
interested to give success to the plan proposed. The 
President and Directors of the Literary Fund, there- 
fore, recommend to the Legislature : 

1. That the state be divided into convenient dis- 
tricts, and that thirteen persons be appointed in each, 
who shall act as trustees to the academy to be estab- 
lished therein : that the said trustees shall be appoin- 
ted annually by the President and Directors of the 
Literary Fund, with a power to fill up vacancies in 
their own body, during the year ; that the said trus- 
tees shall have power to receive a donation, of suffi- 
cient land, in some central and healthy part of this 
district, as a site for the academy, and having ob- 
tained such donation, to open subscriptions in every 
county of their district to receive contributions of 
money sufficient to accomplish the building of all 
houses, necessary for the uses of such academy, 
which they shall proceed to have erected. — ^That a 
necessary and reasonable proportion of the salaries 
of one principal, and two assistant teachers, in each 
academy, be paid out of the Literary Fund, as may 
be agreed upon between the President and Directors 
of the said Literary Fund, and the trustees of the said 
academies^— That there shall be boarded; clotlied> 
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%lid echieatedf at the pablic expense, boys in each 
academy; which boys shall be selected by the trus- 
tees thereof, froai the candidates oflfered by the Pri- 
aaiy Schools, for that promotion ; that, whenever 
• vacancy occurs in the number of pupils aforesaid, 
the same shall be filled by the said trustees from such 
boys, as may, at the time thereof, stand on the list 
of candidates in the Primary Schools ; that the board 
and clothing of said boys shall be paid out of the 
Literary Fund ; that the trustees of the said academy 
shall have power to superintend and manage the same* 
make rules for its government, appoint teachers, or 
remove the same, for misconduct or incapacity. 
That they shall report to the President and Directors 
of the Literary Fund the rules they may adopt for 
the government of said academy ', and shall, also, 
once a year, make report to them of the state of the 
academy, the number of pupils, and also everything 
connected wiih the academy, of any impoKance : 
which report shall be carefully filed by the clerk 
of the Literary Fund; so that the board or, the 
Legislature may, at all times, have a view of the 
conditions of the academies in the state. 

The President and Directors also recommend that 
It shall be the duty of the trustees of said academy, 
from time to time, as occasion may require, to select, 
from the number of boys educated therein at the 
public expense, such as are most distinguished for 
l^enius and acquirements, who shall be considered 
as candidates fer promotion to the first Vacancies 
which shall occur in the number of pupils who are 
to be educated, at the public expense, in the Univer- 
sity of Virginia. And the trustees of the University 
shall select, from the list of candidates in the different 
academies, so many of the most worthy of that pref- 
erence^ as may be necessary to supply the number 
to be educated, free of charge, on the foundation of 
said University. Each youug man selected by the 
trustees of the academy, and who shall not be ad- 
vanced to the University, shall be obliged to serve as 
a teacher three years, if required: that the principal 
teacher of said academy may, in addition to the pu- 
pils who are to be there taught without charge, fe- 
ceive so many scholars, and at the rates that the 
trustees thereof may establish ; and the said trustees 
may purchase, for the use of the said pupils so to be 
educated at the public expense, such books and sta- 
tionary as may be necessary, to be paid for out of 
the Literary Fund. 

[To be Continued.] 
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TuE Emigiuht's GviDB, to Uit Weiiem tmd South- 
matem States and Teniioriei, 4«. {-c by Wi&uam 



In the second number of our work, we observed: 
that, the Emigrant's Guide was executed in a very 
able manner, and would prove a very valuable source 
of information to those for whom it b intended, and 
impart much geographical and statistical informatioii 
to those who are fond of these sciences. We liave 
repenised the woric, and find no cause to recant cor 
former opinion. Treatises on general and local 
geography are continually issuing Orom the press : but 
none in our opinion, embraces more facts, nor art 
there any, upon which more dependance can be pla^ 
ced« The geographical description of the oountryi 
the soil, produce, kc. are considered, from the ac- 
tual observations of one of the Editors, who was a 
considerable time in the western and southern states 
as delineated with correctness, one of the chief re^ 
quisites in a writer of a work of this nature. Geog- 
raphical knowledge is necessary to all, but to none 
more than to those who are about to transport them* 
selves into a new country. 

Mr. Darby observes, that " the daily increasing 
importance of the Western and South-western Statef 
and Territories of the United States, and the immense 
population, which the tide of emigration is acco* 
mulating in those regions, render an accurate topo> 
graphical description of their, natural and artificial 
features, a desideratum in geohraphical science. 
Many local circumstances of the greatest conse-> 
quence to travellers, are not made the subjects of re- 
mark, in any work extant Even the manner and 
conditions, in, and under which public lands in the 
United States are sold, the situation, productions and 
climate of the Western and South-western States, are 
imperfectly described, in most geographical works." 
— To this he adds, <<In the present work, it has 
been the intention of the author, to condense into 
one portable and cheap volume, such notices of the 
country described, as would tend to remove many 
obstacles. The roads are arranged for each state and 
territory, which are necessary for a removal to any 
given place, in the valley of the Mississippi, by all 
the various routes now travelled, either by land or 
water." 

'* A statement of the distances from New Orleans 
to the various parts in Louisiana, Texas, Mexico, 
Mississippi, Alabama, and Missouri, has never be- 
fore been published on so extensive a plan ; many of 
the routes are not even mentioned^ in any former 
work. A knowledge of the seasons of the year, most 
suitable to travel, either by land or water, u of the 
utmost importance to the emigrant. More expense 
and embarasstnent arise from travelling in newly et' 
tablished settlements, at improper times, than many 
persons could be made to believe. Want of infcM«- 
matioa •a the sulyeat of (he means of aoaveycacft 
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btbo i soarte of trouble and expense to emigrants) 
{ivticolarly to tho9e,w|io remove with families. Prac- 
tical eiperienee on the subject, has enabled the au- 
thor to mention, in detail, the vegetable staples* 
their priees and usual marlcet of sale. The three great 
iitides of culture in the VVe<>tern and South-western, 
States and Territories, Cotton, Flour and Sugar* 
win demand the must serious attention in every sta- 
tlstical work, relative to those places." 

We hare transcribed these passages, to show the 
iiMion of the work. He has in the compilation, 
retorted to the most unquestionable authorities^ 
wliich together with his own personal knowledge, 
■nt render the Guide very valuable. — In every 
vork typographical errors will appear, and we per- 
cehre that several have escaped the author's notice *, 
bat thete do not diminish the value of the work. 
Were the merits of an author to be estimated from 
the typographical errors which are visible in the best 
works, men of the greatest abilities would often be 
tondemned. 

We are glad to see that Mr. Darby has written much 
sMceming the olive tree, the manner of cultivating 
it,kc. — ^becausc, if it flourish in our soil,it will prove, 
of all fraitsy one whose uses are most numerous and 
nhitarv. 

We likewise notked, which by some may be con- 
lidered a defect, that Mr. Darby, has not given the 
prices of land, iic. This, we presume, is owing to 
the flactuation of the value of landed property ; and 
ia nch a case, it would be wholly impossible to do 
it But this, if of any importancei could not dero- 
ffU from the merits of the work. 



PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT, 

G B ▲ M j( AB . Continued from page 28. 
CHAP. IIL 

0/ tilt Parts ofSpeeth. 

These have been variously enumerated. Gram- 
BariaoB have not only differed in their arrange- 
BKDts, but In the number of parts of speech which 
Ibey have allowed. The character of a particular 
fugnage may, in some instances, determine the 
propriety of an arrangement in so far as concerns 
Hfdf alooa. The Latin language has no word ex- 
actly eorratponding to the artiele i, «, «ro, in the 
Greek, end the in English. Those therefore who 
ilder these words as the only de6nite articles in 
two languages will consider the Latin lan- 
goege as poe^eseing no such word ; the clrcum- 
flteoee denoted by it in other languages being left 
ft»Ve Inferred from the connectioo. 



But, independently of any diSerenee originating 
in cauGesof this kind, some have called in qnestloa 
the propriety of certain diittinctions maintained by 
others, whether as existing in the same language 
or as common to all. Some parts of speech, reck- 
oned by the generality to be distinct, have been 
ranked together by a few individuals under a more 
comprehensive head. 

This generalization has been carried the greatest 
length in Tooke's Diver tUmt of Purley, This au- 
tho(^reckons the Jfoun and the Verb the only essen- 
tial partn of speech. He does not, however, ai> 
quiesce in the views of Mr. Harris, who sets out 
with a binary division of the subject which has the 
appearance of being similar. Mr. Harrb considers 
the adverb, the preposition, and the conjunction, 
as merely subsidiary and inferior materials, which 
connect the other parts of speech, and give orna- 
ment and fulness of expression to the whole ; while 
M r. Tooke considers them, in every instance in 
which they are used, as equally essential with nouns 
and verbs, and refuses them a separate rank only 
because they are possessed of the same character 
with one or other of these parts of speech. He 
con&iders their only peculiarity as consisting in an 
abbreviate d form, which has originated in the ef« 
forts of mankind to express their thoughts with 
celerity. 

We have already observed that Mr. Tooke founde 
his diictrine of the distinction of all words into 
nouns and verbs on this principle, that language 
implies ** the signs of ideasy" and also a '* separate 
int^trument for the purpose of communication.'*— 
Thiii separate instrument he calls the verb. He oon* 
*id„rs every verb as implying a noun, and also as 
implying something more, though he leaves the pro* 
blem unsolved, what is that definite circumstance 
which, when added to the noun, makes it a verb ? 

We coincide with this author in so far as he main- 
tains that language consists of the signs of ideas, 
together with certain contrivances for connecting 
these so as to answer the purposes of language. 
We adopt from him the valuable suggestion, that the 
verb contains the name of an idea, and, in this res- 
pect, comprehends the character of a noun, together 
with some additional eircumsibices ; but we are 
obliged to give this suggestion Aiuoh wider exten- 
sion, and to consider all the parts of speech, the 
noon itself included, as consisting of two parts, one 
of which is the sign of an idea, and the other a sign 
of a definite place which that idea is to occupy In 
the order of discourse. Instead of saying with this 
author that the verb is quod loqfuimur^ and the noun 
de ftio, we would say that both the one and the 
other contain the name of an Idea, and also a mark 
of some specific application, arising from the pre- 
sent occasions of the speaker, Both express cer- 
tain objects dt jfui6fi» /ojtffmur, whil^ the qaod fo^ 
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quknuT it the resoU of the collocation of the words 
thug mutaally adapted. 

Suchdiffereaces of mutual adaptation furnish the 
only good foundation for a distribution of the parts 
of apeecli. Great nicety in our subdivbion is not 
essential to the explanation of their nature. We 
may, independently of this, point out the circum- 
atances in which any part of speech, to which we 



happen to give a separate name, approaches to va- languages are analytic methods, and are necessar 



riont others, or differs from them in its character. 
Ife shall therefore, without condemning the plans 
of others, adopt the division and arrangefteot 
-wliich appear to us, in the mean time, most conve- 
nient. Even where a dispute may arise about the 
propriety of a particular distinction, in consequence 
of a slight diflforence in the obvious form of some 
words, which may have led to an erroneous concep- 
tion of their nature, this is worthy of being noticed, 
for the purpose of assigning to it its due share of 
importance* Useful information may be derived 
from the detection of deceitful resemblances and 
deceitful differences, as well as from processes of 
analytical science apparently more profound. To 
content ourselves with showing that other persons 
were misled by them, and reprobating the errors 
which they embraced, is a plan of conduct neither 
fitted to promote scientific inquiry nor liberality of 
feeling. 

CHAP. IV. 

Cf Nouns. 
Sect. t. Tlie Nature of the Noun. 

The word Noun in our language, as well as the 
eorresponding words used by grammarians in other 
languages, signifies " a name.'' Nouns are, for the 
most part, defined to be '* words which denote olh- 
jeets or substances,^ Sdme consUer them as includ- 
ing substantives and adjectives ; substantives 
denoting 8ub»taneeS| and adjectives denoting qual- 
ities. Others regard these two sorts of words as de- 
serving a separate rank in language, and therefore, 
restrict the meaning of the term '* noun** to substan- 
tives. The words to which these different appella- 
tions are assigned ^ree in some respects, and differ 
In others ; and th6 propriety of ranking them to- 
gether or separately will depend on the definition 
given to the noun. Mr. Tooke considers both sub- 
stantives and adjectives as noun?, and as in fact the 
same ^ort of words, only that the adjective contains, 
besides the name of the object, a sign that it is to be 
coupled in language with some other. We shall, on 
the present occasion, restrict the term noun to the 
substantive, and shall uxe these terms indiscrimi- 
nately, sometimes preferring the latter as better 
fitt^ to prevent any ambiguity on the part of the 



reader, created by the general usages of gramnu 
rianii. 

We may trace in the prevalent method of d« 
cribing the nature of the noun, as distinguished firoi 
other parts of speech, some of the hurtful efi^ts c 
the opinion entertained by grammarians, that th 
history of language implies a history of humai 
knowledge and thought. Gondii lac mate tains tba 



both for giving an account of our thoughts to ou 
own minds, and conducting us to ideas which othei 
wise we could not have possessed. He thinks tlia 
the investigation of them furnishes hb with convc 
nient means for the analysis of thought, and he cob 
ceives it a radical mistake to regard them merd; 
as the instruments of communication. Conforms 
biy with this notion, that author, like many othan 
considers the different parts of speech as expree 
sions for different kinds of thoughts. We hope grad 
ually to exhibit, in the sequel of this artiele,aj 
ample collection of facts in refutation of these opio 
ions. We shall, in the mean time, illustrate thei 
fallacy by pointing out the fallacious character o 
the metaphysical speculations with which, as appliei 
to the noun, they have been associated. 

Substantive nouns have been considered as th« 
names of substances. The word " subttanoe,^ 
is derived from sub and stare^ because they are con 
sidered as beings existing under the quel i tea per 
celved by the senses, and giving these qualities sup 
port. It is granted by every person who eodea 
vours to go a step farther back in this speculation, 
that the nature of a substance, as separate from iti 
qualities, and which metaphyticians, for the sake 
of distinction, denominate a lu^i/ra/um, is unknown 
Notwithstanding this, such words as ** stone,'' 
*^ earth," <* wood," and ** Iron," are regarded noi 
as t^ names of particular instances and forms ol 
hardness, weight, visibility, colour, and other qual- 
ities which are perceived, but of substrata whicb 
possess these qualities. 

Some grammarians, following a similar theory, 
have represented the distinction betwist substan- 
tives and adjectives as having for its foundation a 
difference existing in nature betwixt thingsknd theix 
manner of existence. Things are said to be substan- 
ces which exist by themselves, but the manner ol 
existence of things is said to form accidents which 
only exist in consequence of the existence of sub- 
stances. This is the opinion advanced by the au- 
thors of the Grammaire Oenerale el Aaifonneew— 
Words which signify the objects of thought are, in 
that work, distinguished into those which signify 
substances, and which are substantives, and those 
which signify accidents, and contain at the same 
time a notification that there is some substance to 
which these accidents belong. These last worda 
are adjective nounB, or, to express each by a singia 
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mH, the former are called noans and the latter ad- 
Jeetires. 

It if, however, an obviotfs fact with regard to 
tonub that nsany of them are the names of qualities 
M are the nouns, *' hardness," ** blackness," 
Mri" whiteness," which have as much, the charac- 
1»ofnbstantives in their use in laagnage as the 
lai vwdt, *« iron," •« wood." and «' stone." 
^ la order to surmount this diffieulty, these have 
^ Wso regarded as a secondary or improper kind of 
«» K^teantivei, aad the ideas expressed by them as not 
■m- 8i%!ailly entitled to be expressed in that form. 
m, ^l^ have been considered as originating in a 
% %ne of speech, by which qualities are treated as if 
-m- Ih^ vere substances. The authors of the last men- 
^ Ifawd Grammar ingeniously attempt to solve the 
^ iinilty, by describing the qualities thus desig- 
utubtisimg bif themselres in languagey being 
aito have no need of another noun, although 
u Aejire, in their own nature, mere accidents. A 
« mj little more inquiry would have led these wri- 
^; ton to the true doctrine on the subject, that the 
^ Bode of treating the sign of an idea, and the idea 
^ Mf by means of it, in language, is the sole founda- 
^ tioi of the peculi jrities of the substantive noun. 
M Thediflerence betwixt a substance and itsquali- 
■r tin, aad the whole doctrine of a substratum, seem 
^ tihe BMre assnmptions of an excessively inquisitive 
» Ifieicf of philosophy. The only real objects of our 
« liovlsdge are qualities. It is vain to tell us that 
4 Utilities are merely the media by which we ob- 
^ Ifia a knowledge of the substance. Our ideas of 
^ tti(|QaIiUe8 themselves are clear and precise; but 
^ Wb aever find that our knowledge of them conducts 
^ Voaa step towards the knowledge of the substra* 
^ tak The doctrine of the existence of the latter 
d[ wifA therefore to be rejected as an unfounded as« 
MBpCion, and the objects which we call substances 
^ i^lhtto be considered as consisting entirely of de- 
C isite anemblages of sensible qualities. We can- 
Mi ^iadeed, dbprove the existence of a substratum 
we prove that this substratum is not the 
of the qualities, and the bond of their union. 
%tire eontains riches to which the understanding 
hyaoaecess. But we must have some intelligible 
dntriptioo befora we can entertain any idea of it. 



telligible. The word is pronounced without any 
appropriate meaning. It is not probable that a no- 
tion of this sort obtains aaaong mankind at lar^. 
It Is probable that the vulgar never think of any 
substratum containing the aensible qvalities which 
they perceive, and that their ideas of matter are ro« 
stricted to qualities which are the solidand real objects 
of their knowledge. The doctrine of a sabstratnoi 
has been invented by men in quest of snbtletiai ; 
and it seems to have been supported by the other 
error already oientwned, that the structure of Un<* 
guage exhibits an analytical view of our thooghti, 
and that different kinds of thoughts must be expres- 
sed where different kinds of words are used. Maa 
is liable, in such inquiries, to give way to % predpi- 
tate eoriosity, which leads him to frame hypotheset 
on subjects beyond his reach. He does not repose 
in his actual discoveries, but labours to aeeoont for 
what he knows ; and, rather than leave this anat« 
tempted, he explains what he really knows by 
something which he does not know, and thus infalli* 
biy renders it more obscure. He imagines that be 
obtains solutions of bis diffieulties> while he only 
indulges a confused and mystic feeling associated 
with the use of particular words. 

Whea several qualities are obsenrcd to be con- 
stantly united in nature, a strong associatioB is 
formed among oar ideas of such qualities ; but if we 
make a careful analysis of mental phenomena, we 
shall find that; in pronouncing the name of any ma- 
terial being, certain sensible qualities more or less 
vaguely conceived, are the only objects of oar 
thoughts. 

This dissertation on oar ideas of substances may 
appear a deviation from the subject of Universal 
Grammar. But, since grammarians have supposed 
these ideas to be closely connected with the theory 
of noons, it seemed necessary, in order to do justice 
to our subject, that we should show the fhllacy of the 
common doctrines from the nature of oor thoughts, 
as well as from the structure of language. The 
views which we have stated lead as to no vagvie 
or perplexing conclusions. The fact of the an»- 
formity of the definite combinations of certain ma- 
terial qualities, is in no degree deprived df its solid- 
Ity or interest, though we decline to admit the by- 



ui wt Bttst have some proof of its existence before pothesis of a substratum. The rejection of this by- 



I reasonably believe in it. If any person 

assert that every particle of earth contains 

saiaiBture of the planetary system, we should an- 

diQlaad his meaning, and it would not be in our 

power to disprove his assertion. But we should 

■siwihttdly reject it as unsupported by evidence, 

ssd ascribe the belief of it on his part to extreme 

VidnOty, a passion for singularity, or some other 

sf the soorees of self-deception by which men are so 

lisn sMed^ But the d jctrinc of a material sab- 

tktiim itBoi merely destitute of proof : it. is unis- 



pothesis will assist oor physical, as well as oar 
grammatical studies. It will relieve us from the 
embarrassment of the understanding, which some- 
times will take place when particular qualities are 
found in a detached state. Those who are unprac- 
tised in the accurate exercise of thonght, and have 
been led astray by words, have, in the outset of 
their physical inquiries, found it difficult to con* 
ceive that a body which is felt yet not seen, as the 
air, has an existence equally substantial with other 
matter. They have also eoosidered light, Whiekr 
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implies an object of light nn&ccompanleil by any 
object of touch, as on this acconot more difficult to 
he nndefstood than earth, stones, and other rabstan- 
cest which are both tangible and visible. The most 
ntional proceeding is, to satisfy onrselves with sucb 
qnalities of tangibility and visibility as we can as- 
certain in any of their peculiarities and relations, 
whether they are observed in a state of conjunction 
or of separation. 

Thus, when we attempt to trace the supposed 
differences betwixt substances and qualities, we find 
no foundation for a distinction into two kinds of 
otiJectSt and much less for a distinction in the kind 
of terms by which such objects should b^expreosed. 
This is the same conclusion to which we are led in 
tracing the history of nouns. We find that the 
same kinds of Ideas are designated by them as by 
adjectives. 

If the distinction betwixt nouns and other parts 
of speech cannot be founded on the place which the 
objects expressed by them occupy in nature, it must 
rest entirely on the manner in which they are intro- 
duced with relation to the other words with which 
they are conjoined. It depends on the rank which 
the word occupies in a sentence, and which the 
thought excited by it is intended to occupy in that 
mental series which we wish to produce. 

How, then, are we to define the noun, so as to 
distinguish it from the other parts of speech ? Shall 
we, with Mr. Tooke, consider it as the ** mere name 
of an idea 7** Shall we consider the verb as a part 
of speech more complicated in its nature, by con- 
taining " some circumstance in addition to the name 
of an idea?'* And shall we be induced to extend a 
similar character of complication, in a smaller de- 
gree, to the adjective ? This mode of proceeding 
mi^t at first appear plaurible. But on closer re- 
flection) we shall find that no word, not even a sub- 
stantive noun, exists as the mere name of an idea ; 
that there is always a demonstration of some further 
definite use to which it is to be applied. This we 
know to be the purpose of the variations called ca- 
ses. Even the nominative incase has a peculiarity 
which does not consist in the want of any such de- 
monstration. The syllable tu in dominiu^ denoling 
the nominative casa^ Informs us that the noun is to be 
connected with a verb of assertion. The genitive 
case, and all the others, in like manner point out 
tome definite use of the noun. If we separate these 
terminations, and consider them as distinct signs, 
and regard the radical syllables as containing the es- 
aence of the noun, (as in this example tbe syllables 
daminf) we shall still retain the name of the idea. 
kvi we shall have nothing to distinguish the noun 
lh>m the other parts of speech. If a verb is de- 
lved of all the parts which are intended to coo- 
aacttbe idea which it represents with the other 
IMu expressed la a sentence, we tfaall. In like man- 1 



ner, retain the mere name of an object. In domii 
we have the radical syllables of the verb domhior 
H3 well as of the noun Hominiu. 

Taking the noon with all the terminations inci* 
i^e.nt to it, we might still be supposed desirous of 
giving it a definition. In its different forms we 
have a variety of uses to which it is applied. With 
these in our view, we may now ask, what cireum* 
stance is common to them all, which does not be- 
long to the same etymon in the form of a verb. It 
will not be easy to give a formal definition of this. 
It appears to us to consist in the degree of eonspicB- 
ousness which tbe word has in a sentencOi and the 
ascendant interest which the Idea expressed by It if 
intended to have in the mind of the person addres- 
sed. The noun is a name for the central object ef 
interest. When we come to condder tbe different 
cases. It will be made to appear that they refer os 
to degrees of importance different from one another; 
but they all agree in expressing ideas nearer to the 
central object than those expressed by the other 
parts of speech ; or. at least, this will be shewn to 
be their original destination. This may seem a very 
imperfect definition of a particular part of speech : 
it expresses, however, nothing but what is true; 
and tbe same truth will be more fully developed in 
other instances, as we proceed with the discussioa 
of the various kinds of words. Although no formal 
definition has now been fdven of the noun, tbe pur- 
pose of a definition is ultimately answered, when it 
is described by means of a comparison with other 
words, the only objects from which it requires te 
be distinguished. 

When no termination is affixed to the radical 
sign, the distinction betwixt its application as a 
noun and as a verb is designated by its mode of 
connection with other words in the sentence. When 
the general idea exprensed by the word *' love*' is 
exhibited as the chief object of interest, *' lov^ is 
a noun, and the purposes of speech require it in that 
use to be connected with some sort of verb, as *' love 
IS a pleasing emotion.** It is thus fully diitioguisli- 
i*d from the verb <' love/' which is known to be a 
verb from having a noun connected with It as lotfXH 
ductory. In such sentences as, ** I love," ** yon 
love," *' they love," tbe subject of discourse Is al- 
ways denoted by a substantive noun. Other snb* 
stantive nouns may indeed be introduced as subor- 
dinate to that which isignifies the subject chiefly spo- 
ken of. The differences of these relations will bo 
afterwards attended to. In the mean time we shall 
regard this general purpose as giving origin to that 
part of speech. In tbe noun the name of the idea 
has also greater latitude in the uses to which it la 
applied. It is a sign by means of which the sania 
idea may. in tbe progress of discourse, be repress n 
ted repeatedly, and in a great variety of aspeetf. 

[7e U CtntfrncsdJ 
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Cenlinuid from pngt 29. 

tttiir Nile, HernJotu! flpesk* with more prfci- 
; and, *> bis tnrtirmniinn on tbii siilijrcl Bp- 
n derWeJ from [iprponal obserVB- 
iian, tl if on tUiiaccounl enlilleil In more creilil. 
After druillng at aome knglh the manner otatten- 
■Sag ihe river, ntiil dvEcrJIiin^ miniilHy tbe nnliire 
and inhkbitanti of the oonntrif s ttaningh whicli il 
:n"B« beTore entering Egypt, h« conoluJee by bI- 
. aling that JI certainly runs from the west, tbuu^li 
Lf bcIi now tellers thai bryond the oountry ot tbi' 
AntofBole* it bnd nrvi^r been elplarcil. Tbe Aii- 
losnlef, olhcrtvise called Asmacb. were ongiaslly 
tittrnied frum a colony of Egyptian fugitives. 
Imtt al tbe lime or Hrrndntus, inbsblted a provinu' 
M^jeet to ibe king of Ethiopia, ami lying bb Tar Ic 
lb* aontb ot big capital Mrroe, as Mrroe was from 
UkB Ereat caiaraci. According tu Eratoithenei, 
■mJ ntber ancient |ieographer«, (hia town was situ- 
aird oo ati island rnrmed by ibrjaneiiaa of the At- 
barorTaosxxe with the Nllei and this Bccounl b 
hfther conlirmed by the teslimnny i>r Mr. Bruce, 
•baJiKnvrredn'agnitlGentrnlniitu tbe north of (.'ban< 
di. opposite the island of Kklrgol. If this opinion 
be correct, il TiKea the situation ot Meroe in 17 
dugwes nf North latil'ide, about 6 degreestoulh o( 
tbeealaracti end G north of the Aulomoles. Bc- 
riHlotus, IhereforB, marl hare been ai^qiiaiatrd with 
th« course of the icFUrm brnorb oflbe Nile, as far 
BtbecicHnM parallel 1 and of its oourra beyond 
trnvellEC has yelgiven any sa- 
in fit rmation. 

lie circumnarigatioD or Afnca 
r Uie Phieniciang. Herodotus relates the story 
appareally at he received il, without delrrmiuing 
may Ihiux as to iU being ime or false. When Ne- 
«o ting of Egypt bad completed his famous oanni 
hatireen the -Mle and the Arabian gulf, he dis- 
palstaed vessels manned with fLnniclan taihirs, 
(■bo. after oar i gat ill K (he ocean tn tbe south nf tbe 
R*d S«a, were to return to f^sypt by Ibe pilUriol 
Ilarculu* and the Mediterranean. This they are 
■aid to have aecomplisbed in less than three years, 
i»elniling tbeir stay on tbe coast of Africa, while 
they nwed and reaped a croji of corn' On their 
return, tbty related amnng other wonders, tliBl iu 
■ailing round t.ybia, the sun appeared to be on 
tbnr right. "Tbis," says Herodolu?, "appear? 
la me altogether incredible, built may not perbnps 
apptar tn to other*." On this passage it has Lpen 
rriBarked by those, who are diipused lo admit the 
truth of tbe circumnarlgstiun in tueslioQ, that the 
fetj draimittiiM whu:b tbe liiet>>riaa rejects b> 



ir<ireilible,i» one of the MrorgeBt arjuments pn«si- 
ble in favour of Ilia tradi^on. Tbe irulh of this 
remark i.'too obvious to be dinpuled, and we are 
I'eady lo admit the full force of the argument which 
tlaeTiinli. At the eame time ne cannot by any 
nesns ennsider it a* decisive. The PhreniclaoE, 
we Ihinli, might have «Hilsd far enough tn tbe 
eolith in the Indian Ocean to have observed the 
phrnomenon ot the snn lo the north of the unilh, 
ihnugh they bad never Btlenlpteil, far less esecnted, 
the clrcumoavrgation of Africa ; and we Camiot 
avoid observing in passing that they who are disi 
posed on all occasions lo magnify the diicoreriet. 
and exalt tbe meriu of ttie ancienli, would do well 
to be on their guard, lest they pull down with onB 
hand what Ihey have iBhen pains to erect with Ibe 
other. May not the incredulity eipressed by Hero- 
dolus with regard to the position of tbe Mn, b* 
brought forward uilb some plausibility, aspraump- 
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Inn H-ilb regard to the extent of bit 
the Nile? His dilEcuit to conceive how he could 
passibly have advanced so far as to Ibe eleventh 
parallel of latitude, without having heard U least 
of the sun being observed towards the north. To 
say that fich a journey as this would never be un- 
derlaken while the sun was advancing lowanis the 
Iroplc of Cancer, on account of Ibe overfloiringof 
the Nile, is hardly a satisfactory sotulionof tbe 
difficulty. 

It has already been ob-ervcd, Ibel bcfrrc the 
time of Herodotus, the Carthaginians bad establish- 
ed ■ aommerciat intercourse with some of the na- 
lions on the weilern coast of Africa, though it is 
not exactly known when this intercourse began, ot 
how fur il ettended. There Is reemn, however, !• 
believe, that Ihe voyage of Hanno, which some 
say reached to Ibe mouth of the Senegal, was Dot 
eailier than the end of the fifth, or b^lnningofthe 
fciurlh century before Christ, and that it was *bout 
the same time Ihal Ihn Cartba^iniant first heeame 
ac<]uainled wilh Ihe Canariei, the norlhcrn provin- 
ces of t^pain, and ibe Hrilish islands. The letter, 
indeed, had, in all probabllliy, been visited at a 
murh earlier period by Ibe Phipuieinns, "ho carried 
on a lucrative trade In !in with th p. inhabitants of 
C^irnwall. During this i>nm« period. Ihe Greekl 
continued to cultivate geography with ardour end 
success. Hippocrates, tbt celebrated pbyMcian of 
Cos. retracing the footsteps of TIerodotut, and 
loinetinjes penelrnling beyond his predeeeHar. ool- 
lectcil maiy valuable observations on Ihe tempera^ 
lure and humidity of different climales as sftctiDK' 
Ihe human conitiluiion, and may perhaps be Justly 
styled the falherof pbysicni geography. Tbesub- 
ject iu all its bearing wanted only to be reducad tu 
a regular and fyr-tcmatle furm, Ici be placed on a 
foolins H lib the other eeieaccr, end forUtnsUly Ibb 
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execution of this taitk fell to one, wbo of all men, 
perhaps, was the best i{iialified to do it juitice. 
Aristotle, directing towards it the energies of his 
powerfnl mind> stamped a value on the diseovertes 
and olisenrations of others, which till his time they 
had never possessed. He oolleoted and combined 
the whole of these facts into one system of geogra- 
phical knowledgei deduced from them the spherical 
figure of the earth, (the fundamental principle of all 
geog|.*aphy,) and in this simple form put the science, 
along with others, into the hand of his royal pupil, 
to smooth the march of aonquest, and make some 
r^QMUEBtioB for the violated liberties of mankind. 

[re be CmUinucd.} 
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Continued from page 31. 

ARITBKETIC. 

lUophantas is the next Mathematician of note, 
who fleorished, as It is conjectoredi about the mid- 
dle of the fourth century. To him many have at- 
tributsd the invention of Algebra t But this is not 
probable^ although his Is the earliest work extant on 
that science. Indeed, its existence is sufficient 
proof, that it was not the first work on the subject. 
For, ts to the rules of Additioni Substraction, Mul- 
tiplicttion and Division of compound quantities, or 
those connected by plus and minus, he does not 
treat ; bat supposes his reader to be previously ac- 
quaioted with them. And the manner, in which 
he speaks of obtaining the final equation, evinces 
that the rules were to be found in some other work. 
However, it is acknowledged that he originated the 
matysis of indeterminate problemsi of which so many 
curious and useful applications have been made 
both in pure Arithmetic and in Algebra, as well 
as in the higher Geometry. In the solution of many 
of his questions, Diophantus exhibits an ingenuity 
which is not excelled by many subsequent mathe- 
maticians. The principal writeri on the Diophan- 
tine Algebra in modem days, is Eoler whose trea- 
tise on his analysis is the best, perhaps, that can 
be read by those who have a taste for the study. 
Amongst the number of Diophantu^ commenU- 
tors, may be mentioned Hypatia the daughter of 
Thton. To her personal beanty was united uncom- 
mom modesty, and the greatest prudence. Her 
nperiorityofmind induced her father to educate 
her not only ia all the acoonplishments of her sex ; 



the uncommon progress that ihe made in geometry 
astronomy, and philosophy in general, that she wai 
considered the wisest person of her time, and soo 
ceeded her father as professor of mathematics in th< 
Fchool of Alexandria. These advantages procured, 
her the respect and attention of the learned men ol 
that age ; and particularly of Orestes, the gover- 
nor of the city. Her commentaries on Appellonios, 
Diophantus, and some astronomical tables, have 
been lost in the lapse of ages,and nothing now remains 
of all her works but the third book on the almagest U 
Ptolemy. From the death of Hypatia, we may 
date the decline of Mathematical Science at Alex- 
andria, until its destruction was eiSected by the 
Arabs in the seventh century, and this seatof learning 
burnt, and tlie numerous philosophers who frequent* 
ed it compelled to fly before their berberous oon- 
querors to different parts of the world. 

Matbematical Science was never extensively cnU 
tivated by the Romans. Boethius is their on|y 
celebrated philosopher. He was descended from a 
patrician family, and bom at Padua in the fifth cen* 
tury. After having been raised to the consular 
chair, he was hurried thence, through the violence 
of Tbeodoric, to the prison in Padua. After langnish* 
ing about 6 months in confinement, he was by the 
emperor's order beheaded. During his imprison* 
ment, he wrote 5 books on the consolation of Phi* 
losophy, a work which has been translated into Aa- 
glo Saxon by the illustrious Alfred of England. 

During the eighth century, some improvemeati 
were made in Arithmetic, by the venerable iSedS^ 
It was at bis suggestion, that the practice of reck- 
oning from the birth of our Saviour was first adopt- 
ed in England. He wrote two treatises on Arith- 
metic, one called X>e Numerist the other Be IHoisi^ 
one Numerorum. The latter work exhibits a saoi- 
pie of the clumsy methods they were compelled to 
adopt, previous to the introduction of the Arstbiaii 
Notation. 

Alcuin, who was a disciple of Bcde, also wrote 
on Arithmetic. His work gives variovs ways of 
discovering a number that another person btt 
thought of; and it appears from the same work, 
that he was the original proposer of the 7th and 8th 
problems in the collection of diverting questions at 
the end of Dilworth's Assistant, as well as of maii 
ny others of a similar nature. 

[To be Con/wtied .] 



TO CORRKSPORDXKTS. 

A poetical commuoication tifioed ** Rolla^*^ is receiv- 
ed, and under consideratkni. 

We have disposed of the communication of ** ^dbfar* 
iicui,^ agreeably to bn request ;—** committed it to the 

flames** the proper receptacle of such indigested, onmsBB- 
cIRisioBs. 
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Ii^rii oitm nulla capilalinr ert quan «oram, qi.i1, 
aaauiOK bllunl. dint operum lit vir'i booiTideanUir. 

Tltnii RiitK gratfr pita ^ iniuj|i« Uan that t>J 
Am, mh», «l 1*1 «T> ftm« Oicy art morf tntagrd ht 
Htcnnso >EtUT, davil Ifiey ten laeppuiT jutiiT? cuoi, 



Ipionace crnt eHect nothing useful in the provini^ 
«f education ; tcioiiats or quaclc prJagogiic: relaul 
lUamnlBl ioiprovcnlent of yoiilli, atideicile »G«lnj'. 
tlw profM^ion, which is honoiiralilc in itself, unrte- 
Kfftd and uiigraeroiii atperiioiis. Sucli men, iit- 
detd, oiiKhl to be inaXed with asiieHly ; but while 
(btyars amerced for (heir own ijiadeqiiWe qualincu- 
lioH bulh moni and literary, the pulillc, nlia (rcu( 
ttenthns, ihoulJ he eareJul. nolto wuuiid Uietcel 
ap of honourable men. I would be one of the Gr:-! 
MBbapeo in defence of the pulilic, hIifd tlie intc-r- 
M«f<rarroaliti7'ih(>pesi]Blst>Jce; and one of tiie 
int, in defence of the character of worthy iailrui- 
Wi, wbo have hnr.n in creiy ige. esteemed Bmoiii; 
Ik* |nala«t bencfacion of man. 1 do not pretend W 
dmy, thai in the scholoslic |irofeuion, aj well hi in 
cTfryother, there are men who ouglitio be drivtii 
(rmaCKiel)-, by (he pluadcr and injury uf uliiDL 
IhejBre- 

Enrychy ia the United Slalei hat been {KiteroJ 
If Hch men. Ncw-YorJc has bad her iliare. Uui 
Umei, hu tceuiod wilb persons of ihir 
id our pB|>ers lBbo»rcd under the boi 
dMoflheir newly inren ted mcUiods uf fiicilitaliug 
At iaslniction of yiiuth. But nuch have hren tren- 
(cd with 90 much aiperity in our pulilic firinli, tlinl 
uiAer they DOT any u then of ibeu- fraternity, dare 
oltr their aojlnnni to an injiirtd public and 
^anre injured youlh. Fonnerimpoiitiont butr 
•potdibe eyesof (aawfiiuturiheeontmuuily, win- 
aoiTTieir with more diicriuiinalioa ajii) care, liit 



* (beclcTT is not coaGanJ to tht> siile *t tlw 
tk. Alamt evcrf prirate tutor, (layi L)r. Knni, 

■artUiioa, lairtptrlMirpufUmI 

F(kadi (o woie nufruiii, or kit i 

nas nl tCKluiq j shicb provei lafkilliblf , that all the 

■Um that ha>e pmided at Elan, H'etLm inner, W 

(tMrr, tbt Charter Ilouie, Mfrchaot-Tailon, and 

^■d*! «erc Iholi and tlockheadi, in cDminriioa aith 

'^'NUUcHtd scU-unpcrtsnt inqovatur orcWFiiir. 



pre tens ion) ol those, who wish lo become llie instiu- 
ijien[.< ill fonuiiig the youthful mind. IVe hear noth- 
inc. dI lale uf those men, who without booti, ct 
liny it;i(uisile itudy On the part of the puj)il, pj-onii^s 
lu leniU the theory uf language, or Ihe praclical op- 
{ilicutiuai of science, In flfleen or twenty lessons. 
.Men iitsucli bare faced impudence and eflrontety 
Lav'' liien eipelled from our city, and nre viewed 
M.'cn of (be public good. It would bn well for 
ly, wen wnieof those, wbo have good lenm 
^'i not (o publish quack adwrtiietuants, bnl 
ii- Hcquiremeals are limited to a [mitial luiowl- 
ni the grammar of our lauguage, (o the making 
jiilsome Nourishes in writing, or numerical eel- 
ions, tu be classed in (he catalogue of those who 
oudumned as unlit to superintend scholastic in- 
jons. This wnnld redound much to pitMic l>ene- 
£it:forrdoiibl,whelhertberebe greater pct(9 in K>ctely, 
I hose whorobthepnblicoflheirmoney, and our 
I of llieir time, which under a judicium aud 
iiiilrticlur would be improved to advantage. 
e^R indeed areevils: but (here an others which 
iiiit (lie serious attention of Ihe public. I mean 
' inevitably resulting, when men are iio( inslruc- 
■y profcaiott; hut unly from nucuilg. They 
e to KimelLing more dignified, than the olUce of 
pfccppiors; — (o a |H-ofeuion ; cither of lait, ofint- 
liriue ur dixnuty! — Ida not blame them beoauaa 
Jicy Mill) to be AontwreiJ and kanoarablt; it is the 
'oiniuoii nature of us alL But I blame Ihctn, because 
liouv;!i iiieiperienced in the art of teachin^^, and often 
□coni|i#(en( to the (ask, from Ihe nant of talents, 
hty undertake jt ; and certain it is, (hat ineiperience 
i not a fit teacher. I have always been imiwcased 
Willi the belief, that eipericocc in life otn-ell as In 
aud icience, was the best instructor, hai 
f bliall still cnteilnin that opinion, until 1 see the 
fits of the one, equal thost of Ihe other. 
niechauical pursuits, no man b luppnsed In 
giiiHl uorkinan, Dulea he have regularly aen-cd 
luia Dumber of yean. Inlaw, in meiiicine, iu 
lily, i( is lequisite to have studied a sp'ciiied 
, before ndmi((ance (u prac(ise, can be gained , 
iu teaching, he who feels disposed to jirerenr 
'Btion, or obtain pecuniary means lu ai^bt jn 
(tuilyingone of tlie learned professions, Uat libri-Iy, 
to open n lemiiiury, and frequently is patronixod ve- 
r)' liberally. No eiamiiialion is made, relative to 
bis acq'iiromeuls ; aud his school is sure lo llO!ir>h, 
unlcs! liy a too great diiplay of quBcker7, by jfre.i 
and illiberal calumny, ur immoral conduct, lis fcr- 
fcib the confideoee of his employer*. Too often <?» 
I'jrc.i: send their cluldnMi to aea, with iTb03« abiii. 



SP. ^BE ACABKHICI&N. 

thi ud'elMneter, Ifaep '•ra wholly unatiquBintcil. it'itloni. Ai mucfaBtlentiandoutd begiTM tttUCVN 
But wootd tbej go to alallorandBikhim lo maike- a i tain Ihe morel qualification* of a preceptor, a« tbon 
coal, nnlen tliey had ii:aioa to believe, bs under- of a divine, and as great care ihonld be nted in Ibe 
flood bis bunnen .' Do they aik any mechanic to eJmiuioii of Uie one to boly oriien, as (be olhe* to 
work, iLiIeu (hey [blnk he ii qutliGed ^ The hou»f s j " leacb the young idea how lo ihoot." Weia tUi 
ofihoemakan vho work well, are ovenua wiihjdone, I have no doubt, Ibntai great an emnlatloa 



CustoiDen, Hen eanDol triut no ineiiierienced bsr 
ber to cut or dnu their hair or ibave them : bul 
lUll, tbejr tnut Ibeir children to thoM equally iti^ 
aqqualliled, m an inexperienced tailor, ihoBiDHkri 
«T barber. Strange Infatuation ) They stand aiioui 
Uie cat of ft coat, (he iooki of a boot, or the Iom of 
K lock of heir, while their chUdren ar« neglecteil. 
But it ft itM as difficult to feocApreperfy.n loprcacfi 
aooad iloctrine, defend wltb succosb a bad cause 
tonwndaahoa''Aand>o(nr(y," cut aeost '' neatly." 
ordraufuhlanablyaAeado/Ainrf If so, why iinot 
M mncb attention paid (o precepton' qualificatioa;, 
u to tliose, engaged In the pun>uit: just mentioned - 
There are In ibe United Statsi, hundreds of men 
who are engaged in Ihe Inainictlon'afyaiitb, merety 
U obtain ntch pecuniuy aid as lo enable thcfm loob- 
taln a profeuion ; bul who at the sanie lime despite 
the budnesg; a btuineu by which iliey live, anil 
hope lo lime lo become hononreJ. Is it not probs- 
Ke, that those who contemn and yal fuMow it, will 
not derate to It the requisite atleutjon, and of courae, 
that their pupils cannot improve much ? The oScr 
of teacher hag oAen baco made a ladder la more dig- 
niSod employmentj lo the great detriment of our 

If It be necenary, tn the learned professions to 
pats eiamioatioQi, and receive diplomas aipronfi of 
progrcM and adeqnatanen lo the duty in which the 
Etudcnls are about lo engage, I aik, why it is 
oMCssaiy, thai all who enter into Ibe moi4 difficult of 
professions, should not lerveacertainauaiberofyearE 
)n the academies of men of approved talents and nu 
rallty, be puUlely eumined by a eommittee ap- 
pointed for that pnrpoM, and receive diplomas, a^ 
at our coUeglale or medical commencements ? 1 dn 
not mean, they Aoald'be granted ugion Ihe same ea- 
qr terns, (hat they are freqaimtly In our Colleges, 
or in the profeitiotiof law, medieine, or divinity , 
bat fhat rigtdHf of procedure should be pursued 
whhout reipect to family or person, and that none 
but those well qualified, should graduate.' Thi^ 
wonld not only render the businesi of leaching re- 
spectable, but likewise eiclode ignorance, orimmo 
nlily from the wpednteada 



eminent, as a teacher, wonld e 
as much reipectabiliiy and talents be enlisted in Ilia 
ocation, as la a||y other literary pursuit i and our 
youth be materially benefitted. 

the subject la its proper light, H 
must lie allowed, that, those who are lo form tliB 
minds and hearts of (he hopes of our country, ahoold 
be well informed ; and until this be done, 'ifearlhat 
our youth will not receive that solid iostnietlon wbkk 
ilial to Ihe production of good, great and 
learned men. 



THE GLEANER 



• I^t tlierebeaIa»eDaeteiI,asiolblsBndMDeDlber 
fitalas, that ifan; person ojien a school, vitboil having 
been duir enniiwd and adJuitled, he ihoulil be ■cvcrel)' 
■mUied. H TMild DDt saiver, bmrevar, to enact lava, 
^adnnl carry tbeoiotoeieculion. Ilisbelm-tDinakeoa 
fc«, thia to tarrpi tbia aAer (hey arc made. Inrioni- 
tr eacovagt* tb« coMdHioo sT trim, aadihe vioUtios 

•"••■ 



It baa b«n found, (bat in proportion aa the JBdg> 
>ni has been enligbteoed by education, attenlioa 
has been providently direoted towards Ibe fntare, 
sod that the deeire of respect, -or distinction, or 
honourable IndependetHM, acta wltb no len *)giNr 
than the desire of present enjoymenL It ia oalf 
by eukivatiun that the sphere of judjfuient can bit 
(bus anlai^ed, and 1 am, I eonfen, extremely anx> 
ions for the establishment of thin point, a* I consider 
il to be one in which the inlerr^ts ot aooiely are 
Jeeply involved: for, if the judnment is to bo in- 
proved in e^act proportion as ibe objects on which 
it is exernieedBreDiahipIied.itaflardsannnanfwaro- 
ble argument, nat only for cxtendinic the advaiita- 
Hat of education, bul for pmnittini; Ibe frrcdtiin af 
iliiieusaion to all orders and cItiHea in Ibe comaM- 
iiity. 

In persons whose jurtgoieot haii been amt cEm- 
tu)(Ily Cultivated, we may still observe how nuch 
ha Facility of its operation depunds an the direction 
i;!Ten to the power of attention. — lllustrioua exaA- 
ples might be given of men who excelled in oratory, 
und H'hn, nevenbelesB, have miaerably failed in 
literary conpositian ; while, on tba oilier band, wo 
liave Dumerout Instance) of men, who, in (hdr 
Lvritings, exhibited incnnletlible proofs of iheir ha< 
Ling acquired the utmost command of langaege* 
ind the greatest felicity of expreasiou, and who yet 
irelocapabte of speaking with tolerable accuracy. 
Sow, there can he 00 doubt that the proper Miec- 
ion of words, either in pnhiio fpenking or in wrilr 
lis, is aa sxuciie of jodgmeat. But, as llie cuM 
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fimn o{ feiprescion which b«st suits the purpose 
of the orator, would by do means be suitable to the 
philosopher or historiao, the attention willi in either 
Instance, be directed tovrards those combiaatlons 
which, wfaea clothed id approfiriate language, are 
ralcolftfed to make that sort of impression which he 
desires to effect. His judgment will consequently 
be habitually exercised in the same directiooi and 
in tho«e» as in every other instance, will be found to 
operate with more or less facility, accordio}; to the 
decree of attention that ha^ been bestowed. 

This subject may be farther illustrated, by exam- 
iaing a few of the many instances in which the pow- 
ers of reasoning, taste, and fancy, have a partial op- 
eration, and are readily exercised un some peculiar 
class of objects, but Keem totally inefficient when 
applied to others equally withiu the province of the 
iSDie faculty. 

Let us obsBrve« in the firdt place, the eflfefits pro- 
duced by directing the attention in every process of 
reasoning, exclusifeiy to the strict and proper mean- 
ioi^ of words. Words are the signs by which the 
idras signified are to be conveyed to the mind, and, 
consequently, towards the i*xercise of the power of 
ressoning, attention to tlie force and meaning of the 
terms empli>yed is iodispenMbly requisite. Without 
WGh attention we can neither reason oor under- 
stand the reasoning of others. 

But if attention be exclusively directed to the 
signifieation of words and terms, it will be only con- 
cetving the meaning of ivords that the power of 
retionlog will be found to operate. The reasoning 
of tneh a person, wKh regard to the propriety or 
isipfopriety of adopting certain phrases, or certain 
modes of expression, will, in all probability, be just 
and aeeanite ; but it is as probable that his reason- 
ings, on the truth or falsehood of a proposition in 
polHaes, aorala, or divinity, will be weak, incon- 
elasWe, or absurd. They can scarcely, indeed, be 
othemnse. if, instead of attending to the sense in 
srUek the terms of the proposition are evidently 
scaled, he takes them in another sense ; and into 
this erroor, from the previous habits of his mind, he 
vhII be extremely liable to fall. 

A similar consequence will result from habitually 

eonOalag the atteution to auy particular field of in- 

qolry, or any particular mode of reasoning. It is 

tkw, ti^t among great scholars we sometimes oieet 

with men, who comprehend not the form of any ar- 

gnmeats tlmt are not formed on the model of their 

parttealar school. To persons of this deseriptiony 

wisdom will cry in vain, if she does not send her 

Toiee from the rostrum ; and truth will pass un- 

kaown, onless she be arrayed in the dress in which 

they have been accnstomed to contemplate her. It 

■ay likewise be observed, that the samd cause which 

IfSTtntstheSi from discovering truth oat of the limits 

ef their owaschool^rtBtlen them extreme) j^ ept tp be [ 



imposed upon by phantoms dressed in its garb, 
when these happen to appear, where they take it 
for granted that truth has fixed her constant resi« 
dence. 

In every such instance we shall find, that atten- 
tion, instead of having been directed towards the 
exsmination of those ideas which form the basis of 
the arj^ument, has been occupied by certain partio* 
ulars that have no necessary connexion with the 
point in question ; this is rendered especially evi« 
dent, as soon as they begin to reply to the argu* 
ments that have been urged, in support of opinions 
to which they have conceived an aversion, and 
which tiiey believe it easy to refute. But in vain 
do they arm themselves for the combat : in vain do 
they, in attacking the adversary, pot forth all their 
strength. From being incapable of taking a fal| 
view of what they combat, they never direct their 
blows so as even to hit where they intend to de« 
stroy. 

The degree of attention which the young student 
finds it requisite to give, before he can thoroughly 
understand the nature of a simple proposition, is at 
first made with eflfort, more or less difficult, according 
as his apprehension is more or less acute. But when 
atteution to the ideas contained in the question^ 
prupofed to him has been so repeatedly given, as to 
become habitual, the effort which it formerly cost 
is forgotten ; and he thenceforth finds it as easy to 
discern the whole scope and term of the proposi- 
tion addressed to his reason, as to behold what is 
placed before his eyes. 

When this faculty has not been acquired by habit, 
no proposition will be understood, without such aa 
efftirt of attention, as few, who believe themselves 
arrived at the years of wisdom, will listen to. By 
such, therefore, the whole of the ideas cooUined in 
any one of the links which form the chain of the 
Npeakcr's arguments, will never be discerned. At'. 
teotion will never be directed to those ; the effort 
would be too painful. How much more painful and 
laborious to examine the relations of the several 
propositions to each other, so as to discover their 
agreement ! There remains then but one alternative. 
Persons who have not, by habitual attention, ao^ 
quired a facility in discerning the ideas which form 
the substence of a question, must either totally de- 
dine discussing the questions, of whose merHs they 
are thus necessarily ignorant, or they must speak of 
them according to the notions conceivad of them 
in their own imagination. The less they have been 
accustomed to examine and to analyse, the asora 
liable will they be to adopt the latter alternative* 
Hence the prevalence of prejudice and self-decei^ 
Uon. Hence too, one of the greatest and roost for- 
midable of the impedimsnU wbldi retard the f^ 
gren of trath^ 
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^ibttract of the Report i>f the President and Directors 
of the Literary Fundf to the General Auembly of 
tht State of Virginia; continwd from page 42. 



THE 1TRlT£RSItY. 

The next subject, towhtch the Presitfeot and 
Biraetora of the Literary Fund beg leave to call 
the attention of the Legislature, is the establish- 
-Bent of an University, to be called the UaiVKa- 
tiTTOV -TiRGiifiA. The advantages, that will 
reiult from the establishment of nich an institution, 
are inoalcalable. At present, a great proportion 
cyfour youth are sent out of thesUte, and some* 
times out of the United States, for the acquisition of 
science in general, or with a view to a proficiency 
in some of the learned professions. liarge sums of 
money are thus annually sent away, which, if ex- 
jiended here for the same object, Would support a 
Hberal and eitensive scheme orpublic instruction, 
•Oil contribute in other respects greatly to the pros- 
|>erity of the country. Our being tributary to a 
large amount te other states Is, however, a small 
e^il, compared to others we may experience. The 
yoQBg men of out country, by leaving their own 
state before their own judgments are formetl, will 



man is cngngeil in the cxrrcise of a trade or prdfefe^ 
sion, or in pu.shiiig bis fitrtune by enterprize an«l 
industry. Here the population is thin, and we find 
very few who demote themselves exclusively to sci- 
entific researches, in European countries too, col- 
leges and univerfiitles being old establishmentK, per- 
fected by the experience of ager, ami enriched by 
large and 5ucce.«sive endowments, they can be car- 
ried on, upon a gcale which would be wholly incom* 
patable with the means of a state which is making 
its first effort to estubllRh such inMitution^ nor are 
the kiuds of studies which are adapted to the wants 
of European-countries, precisely those which are 
suited to the situation of .our own. Some of the arts 
and sciences which contribute to the ornament cff 
Mciety, and are peculiar objects of pursuit in older 
countries, must be postponed, at least, to the culti- 
vation of those which are essential to the welfare 
of the community. Nut that these should be pro- 
scribetl in our institutions, but attended to as secon- 
dary to such as are more useful and important in 
iheir nature. It would be a fatal errour in us, in 
the formation of the ^yftem now to be adopted, to 
attempt to commence on too jarge a scale. It is 
the part of wisdom t J begin with moderation, an«l 
to improve as it-advances, rather than, by an uunat- 
tural or gigantic effiirt, to exhaust its own powers, 
and bring on premature debility and decay. If we 



frequently acquire elsewhere habits, and opinions 
uncongenial with those of their fellow citizen?. 
JSstranged by absence from the customs, and prin- 
ciples of their parents and their ancestors, they re- 
torn in some degree aliens to their native land. 
£very^ enlightened statesman must consider the ed- 
ucation of the youth of a country, as intimately and 
inseparably oonnected with its prosperity. It is a 
bigh and solemn duty, which the government i? 
bound by every consideration of patriotism and in- 
terest to discharge. How affecting, then, must it 
be to every Virginian, who is alive to the honour 
and happiness of his country, to reflect, that so 
large a portion of oor youth should seek in other 
states, and amongst strangers, that instruction 
^^hicli they ought to have found at home. 

The term University comprehends the whole cir- 
cle of the arts and sciences, .and extends to the ut- 
most bonndariet of human knowledge. The Hy&tem 
of instruction, which is adopted in any country, 
ought certainly to have relation to the peculiar sit- 
uation of the people amongst whom it is to operate. 
' In the populous countries of Europe, where labour 
is cheep, where all the active professions are over 
stocked, and where there are multitudes of persons 
who devote themselves to literary and scientific 
porwits, or the cultivation of the arts, hmnan 
fasowledge, which Is derived from books, must ne- 
«a«arily have atUined ahighar degreeof perfection, 
thaHjlAa coQDtry yctiQ its inCsot state, where every 



proceed with caution if we keep in view the situ- 
ation of the country, and the extent of our mean:^, 
if those means receive improvements, of which they 
are susceptible ; and (he Legislature still exteodii 
to the Lriterary Fund their fostering t^are and pro- 
tection, it is confidently believed, that the period is 
not far distant, when the aulicLpttiiaos of the en- 
lightened fi'ieniis of public instniction will be 
realized. The President and Directors of the Lit- 
erary Fund, upon the be^t coubideration they t:aa 
give the subject, recommend as follow : 

1. That there tktaW be appointed by the Legisla- 
ture five commissioners, who fiiall purchase, or ac- 
cept, in some central and healthy part of the com- 
monwealth, to be designated by the Legiblature, 
5uch a quantKyjof land, aswill be, not only sufficient 
for the use of the University, but to prevent estab- 
lishments in its neighbourhood, that would endan- 
ger the morals of the students, or tlieir being sedu* 
ced from their studies : and provided that it shall ba 
sanctioned by the executive, the said commissioners 
shall proceed to contract for, cause to be erected, 
under the control of the executive, all the necessary 
buildings for an University, to be called the Uni* 
versity of Virginia, the expense of erecting which 
buildings, and of the land, if purchased, shall be 
paid for, out of the Literary Fond. 

2. That, when the said buildings are complete, tha 
said commissioners shall purchase, for the use of 
the said Unirerfity, all necessary fomiturey to ha 
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^itT for out of tlie Literary Fund, Fubject to tbcJ 6. That there be established oo the founJatioB of 



eootrol of the Presiitent and Directors thereof. 

5. That, as toou as the said buildings shall be 
Rotshect, the governori with the advice of (he coud- 
eilof itate, ^ball proceed to appoint fifteen vikiterS) 
who shall verve one year ; afif r which, the said 
governor and council bliall annually make a similar 
appointiDcnt of the f^ame visi(er{i> or others, which 
i«id fifteen visiter?! the two senior judges of the 
•uurt of appeal, the governor for the tiiue being, 
■od one of the Directors of the Literary Fund, to 
be annually designated by the board, >hall be visi- 
ters of the University of Virginia ; shall have the 
power to make all bye-lawp, rules and regulations 
ftirthe government of the University and the good 
order of the same, as to them shall seem fit \ provid- 
ed tbey are not incoosititent with the laws of this 
conmonwealth ; and that they shall have power to 
appoint the President and Professors, hereinafter 
provided for, and to have a general superinten- 
dance and control of the said University. 

L That there shall be appointed by the visiters, 
nine Professors of the said Uhiverdity , one of whom 
shall act as President, but shaH discbarge tliedu- 
ti«s of one of the Professorship;*. That the Profes- 
sorships shall consist of the following : — 1. A pro- 
fessor of Moral Philosophy, Ubctoric and Belles 
Liettres. 2. A Professor of Law and Police. 3. A 
Pffofessur of Mathematics. A, A Professor of Na- 
tural Philosophy. 5. A Professor of Anatomy 
and Medicine. 6. A Professor of Military Science. 
7. A Professor of Ancient and JSIodcrn Languages. 
S. A Professor of the Fine Arts. 9. A Professor 
ofCbenillry. — ^That there be paid quarter-yearly 
to the said President and TVofessors, rcasooablp 
salaries, out of the Literary Fund. Thai the said 
visiters shall keep a regular journal of the proceed- 
ings, in which they shall state particularly the man- 
ner in vhich the University is conducted ; the 
mles they may adopt for its government ; the pro- 
isress which is made in science therein, and every 
thing of importance connected therewith, to be an- 
noalty submitted to the General Assembly. 

5. That there be educated, boarded and clothed, 
at the public expense, to be paid out of the Literary 
Fund, ten young men, to be selected by the visiters 
from the eandidates in the academies, before spoken 
df. Each young man so educated, shall remain for 
fbar years at said university ; and in case of vacan- 
cies, tbey shall be supplied by the choice of the vis- 
itens out of the academies aforesaid. Kach of whom 
so educated, shall be bound to serve four years in 
either of the academies, as principal or assistant 
teacher, if required. That the visiters of the said 
UiuverBity shall supply the said scholars, who are 
to he educated at the public expense, with the ne- 
heestry clothing, books and sUtionary, to be paid 
for, ofit of the Literary Fund. 



said University seven fellowships, which are to be 
filled by the appointment of the visiters, out of the 
mo«t learned and meritorious of thofe who have 
graduated at said University, who shall receive an- 
nually, reasonable and moderate salaries out of the 
Literary Fund, shall be obliged, if required, to serva^ 
four years as principal teachers in one of the dis- 
trict aoademies. 

There are two things recommended in the abov«- 
plan. which demand some explanation. The first in 
the reoomraendalion of a Professor of Military 8ci« 
ence, and the second the adoption of fellowships, on 
the foundation of the University. In relation to 
the first, the President and Directors of the Lite- 
rary Fund, beg leave to remark, that there is a. 
great want of Miliury Science in our country. 
That, though the government of the United Statea 
have the power to establish Military Schools, and 
have establijihcd one, yet that is not oommensorate 
with the wants of the' country ; nor does it pr^ 
elude the necessity ;. or lessen the duty of the state,, 
to impart to their citizens such a share of the Mili- 
tary art, as may be highly essential in time of war, 
when the safety of the state may be endangered.— 
In free governments, gruat reliance is placed in the 
first stages of war, indeed through all time of a de* 
fensive war, on militia. In republics, every sol* 
dier is a citisen, which renders it a solemn doty 
that, to a certain extent, every citicen should bat- 
soldijsr. It is not enough, that every man under* 
stands that tlie country ought to be preserved inde- 
pendent ; that he possesses certain rights wliich are 
sacred and imprescriptible ; there is an obligation o» 
him, to place himself in a situation, and obtain that 
knowledge, which shall enable him to preserve the 
high privileges he possesses, and transmit them uii.< 
impaired to posterity. This power, military science 
confers. For, though Valour and patriotism will 
do much, yet they will do much more when combt- 
ned with discipline and military information* An 
occasion now oflTers of communioating to the youth 
of our country, upon whom we must rely as its de- 
fenders, the principles of military science, to a eon* 
siderable extent. It is not expected that the lec- 
tures, or inftruction of a professor, can alone make 
an officer. But they may lay a foundation of know* 
letlge, which will be highly useful in the formation 
of the military man. It is believed that the Pro- 
fessor of Military Science, would embrace in Ims 
course of instruction, amongst others, the following 
objects : Engineering and Ounnery : the fonnatioB 
and laying off of camps; the means of preMnring 
the health of soldiers } camp discipline and polioe : 
the apparatus of war: the formation of arseoids 
magasines, and fortificationtw^It would be osefiil 
also, if the Professor of Military Science, should 
have atithority to employ, at auxiliary to his pfOf. 
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fencing, and the elementt of military tadtics, so as 
to enable them to understand and to direct or per- 
form the more simple evolutions. These athletic 
And manly exercises, might be uHed in the intervals 
of study, and whilst they would Win our youth 
from habits of dissipation, give grace and agility to 
the body, and preserve their health, they would 
familiarize them with military ideas, and the use of 
arms. 

The recommendation of the establishment of fellow- 
•bipt is founded on a wish to encourage the ardent 
pursuits of science in snch young men, who, though 
destitute of the meana of obtaining an education, 
kwe been selected for their talents, and instructed 
and supported at the public expense. It is to them 
%n ought to look, as the source which is to supply 
us with teachers smd professors ; and these by the 
Mrvioe'they will render in imparting instruction to 
the yovth of the oountry, will amply repay 
irhat that country has done for their benefit. Be- 
sides, it is a consideration of great importance, that 
ytm create a corps of literary men, who enabled by 
receiving a decent competence, to devote their whole 
time to the pursuits of science, will enlarge its 
JboundarieSf and diffuse through the community a 
tas^ and relish for the charms of literature. Th«' 
•ffact produced by concentrating at one place many 
literary men, whose co-operation, as well as whose 
celllsioni, will escite a generous spirit of emulation, 
Is incalculable. 

In recommending the establishment of new 
Sdbools, academies, and an university, the president 
und directors confine themselves within the limits of 
the resolotbn of the general assembly. But, in In- 
H*^iig into the best means to advance by new in. 
Stitntlons} the cause of public institutions, we must 
not be unmindful that we have at present in the 
State, various academies and a college. Several of 
these academies are believed to be very respectable ; 
and the propriety of including them in the general 
eystem, by impartiog to them a portion of the Lite* 
nxy PoUd, has been already suggested. In rela. 
tion to the college of William and Mary, it affords 
the President and Directors great pleasure to be 
i^nabled to state, that they have every reason to be- 
lieve that this institution affords at present strong 
evidence of prosperity ; that the professorships are 
filled with ability ; and that the students are nume- 
rous, and increasing daily. The commonwealth 
L^ greatly interested in the welfare of this institution, | 
and ought to count largely on the assistance it will 
afford in difl^islng the benefits of science and litera- 
ture amongst our citizens. The funds of the college 
,are believed to be ample for its ordinary ezpendi- 
tnrf : Imt if any assistance is required, the President 






The President and Directors have foibmitted to the 
legislature what they consider the beft organisation 
of school^ &c for the commonwealth ; hot they are 
not so Minguine a<< to believe that it can be carried 
Into effect at once to its full extent, without a con- 
siderable augmentation of their fund^. It is, there- 
fore, respectfully referred to the legislature to de- 
cide, whether it would not be better to execute tlie 
^tem by degrees : to extend itn operation, as the 
fund may be increafed ; and in its application ah 
ways to keep in view the ultimate completion of the 
whole. With these impressions, it Isrecommended, 
that the product of the fund be iromeiliately applied 
to the establishment of a school in each township, 
as indicated by the foregoing plan ; that an acade* 
my be then e^tnblished in each district ; and that, 
after the accomplishment of these objects, the sur* 
plus that may remain, be applied to found and sup* 
port the University of Virginia. — In order to exp^ 
dite the operation and perfection of the system, ii 
is earneHly recommended to the General Assem* 
biy to augment the fund, by additional appropria- 
tions. In recommending to commence with Prima* 
ry Schools, the President and Directors have been 
influenced by no considerations, but a belief that the 
greatest public benefit would be thereby derived. 
It is supposed that no fewer than twenty thousand 
of the youth of this state may receive instruction 
in these schools at the same time. The President 
and Directors cannot believe that an object bf so 
much importance ought to be posponed for any 
other. But they trust that, frotti their preference 
of these, no inference will be drawn of their enters 
taining opinions unfavourable to the other branches 
of the system ; or that their execution should h€ 
delayed one moment beyond the period when it 
may be practicable. 

The President and Directors of the Literary 
Fond also recommend, that the trustees of the Pri- 
mary Schools be permitted (when practicable to 
adopt in them) the new mode of teaching, invented 
by Joseph Lancaster. It is believed, that this plan 
is admirably adapted for imparting the elements of 
learning, and as Lancasterian schools l>egin to be 
diffused throughout the country, the facultiea of 
acquiring teachers, qualified to instruct on that 
plan, will be increased. 

[To be Omiinued] 



In the future numbers of this paper, we intend 
giving an ample and succinct exposition of the Lan- 
casterian system of instruction, and showing the^ 
practicability of introducing it, generally, into the 
Primary schools throughout our country. Teach-^ 
ers in every section of the United States* aoquain- 
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limiiaBd'ipteresting motle of teaching, are re^pect- 
fclly reqoeked to transmit them (post paid) to the 
editors of the Academician. They make ihiB re- 
^aeA becanae they are deairoaa of laying before their 
mdert a plan of instruction which they believe 
to be of vital importance to the American peo- 
plf. 



Guide I think wiH be found correct, at least t hope 
nothing is given Uiat can deceive. 

Gentlemen, yours with respect, 

WILLIAM DARBT. 



Te thi EdUon of the ^eadtmUian, 



Fmnit me to tender my acknowledgments, for 
tke favourahle manner in which you have noticed 
■ylatfl work, the £migrant*i Guide. I must take the 
liberty to trespass upon your indulgence, by offering 
to the pablic, through the medium of your useful 
JoHmal, some explanation of the cause of some ap- 
pifent omissions in the Guide. 

From an eiperience of upwards of thirty years 
west of the Allegliany mountains, I am enabled to 
iflOft that an attempts, at giving in any shape the 
jifiees of land, labour, expense of living, or of tlie 
prodoctaof human industry, in such a countiy, is much 
wofse than deception. Every thing in the Western 
Statesn. that depends iqx>n the moral advance of so- 
city, is usually !■ progress, and always unequally in 
tqoal times and different places. 

All that can be done in a statistical work upon such 
coMtries, it to give an accurate description of pla- 
ces, the productions natural aad artificial, with the 
pKieot population. 

In private conversation, I have been frequently 
desired to state the prices of land in given places ; 
sod have been always obliged to decline an attempt 
to coovey information upon a subject of daily fluc- 
tuation. The quality of the soil, timber, minerals, 
fonls, or other natural products I have always anx- 
ioesly inquired after, and as far as my researches 
bave been successful, have given the fruit to the 
pablic. I have the fond consciousness of never hav- 
ing by any means contributed to inflame the too 
soounon, and far too ardent desire of western emi- 
iratiofl. 

The question still remains undetermined, whether 
(be vise and olive can by any fair prospect of success 
be introduced into the United States. The only 
laeaasof rationally examining this subject,, is to in- 
lUtDtB a comparison between countries where those 
vegetables are cultivatedi with those to whom they 
tie intended to be conveyed. The only part of £u- 
rapa, that bean any ^ing like a resemblance to the 
ragioiis along the north side of the Gulf of Mexico, 
is (he sooth of France. Rozier*s work is by far the 
most acemrate statistical work on France that has 
aver been published. In fine, all that b said 
iphn onr Western States and TerritoKies> in my 
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AiONTHOT AorriNor HEPi rrori rnoM« 

NHMA. DiooysiiLonginiDeSublimitateComcoeata* 
rius, Quern nova veraione donavit, notis illustravit, et 
partim manuscriptorum opcpartim conjecture emev- 
davit (additis etiara omnibus ejusdem auctoris frag- 
mentis) Zacharias Pearce. Hanc primara editionera 
Amerieanam multis mendis expurgatam, et complu- 
ribus notulis partim alienis, partim sais, auctam in 
lucem protolit, P. Wilson, LL. D. in Collegio Co- 
lumbiano, Nov-Eboracensi, litt. Lat. et Grseo, &e: 
Professor. — Novi-Eboraci impensis Ebenez. F. Bac- 
kus, Albania;, Typis D. ic G. Bruce. 

Our learned professor, one of whose valuable 
works, we have noticed in our second number, has 
been pleased to favour the literary world with the first 
American Edition of Longinut on the ntblimt, witli 
many important notes and observations, which can- 
not fail of being of tlie highest importance to stn- 
dents, who are finishing Uie course of education 
generally prescribed in colleges and our most re- 
spectable academies. 

To every one, who is well acquainted with the 
Greek language, the writings of Longinus inust ap- 
pear to be of infinite value, and they have mos( 
probably been more conducive to students, in acquis' 
ring a knowledge of the art of composing with ele- 
gance and pathos, than those of any other writer 
whether ancient or modem. 

Of the precise time or place of his nativity, histo- 
ry has given no definite account ; but we are told in 
his own writings, that after travelling in search of 
knowledge through several countries, and becoming 
acquainted with the most learned men in the age,, in 
which he lived, he settled at Athens, where he com- 
posed the work, of which, as we have before obser- 
ved, tl>e first American EditioOfis now before us. 

It would not comport with our plan to present our 
readers, in the present article, with a biographical 
sketch of the life of Longinus. It may not, howev- 
er, be improper to mention, that soon after he had 
published his " Commentary on the sublime," he 
t>ecame so famous in Athens, that celebrated seat oC 
learning, that no publication, on any snbject what- 
ever, could be well received, unless it had fipst met 
with his approliation. All thf learned held him Im, 
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considerably enlarged, the uotes aud atmote- 
tions. 

To this edition U added a copious index of tiM 
words, aud roost remarkable phrases, which occur 
in the work, and names of the varioas authon, whldi 
arc quoted by Loiiginus. 

From (be circumstance, that the printers employ* 
ed on this work were entirely ignorant of the Greek 
and Latin languages, it has unavoidably happened* 
that, notwithstanding the great care of the editor, 
sundry errors have occurred in the text, as well af 
in the notes aud in the Latin translation. These er- 
rors had been corrected by the editor ; but owing to 
the cause, which has been already mentioned, they 
have not been rectified by the compositors. Tliate 
mistakes, however, are carefully noted in the erra$9, 
and will be found by the hitclligent student to be of 
so trifling a nature, that they can be easily detected, 
and without a reference to the concluding page. 

We are, however, of opinion, that with the addi* 
tion of Dr. Wilson's valuable notes, and the other 
important improvements, that the work will be high 
ly acceptable to Greek scholars, and redound much 
to the credit of the author. 



the highest estimation, and Plato, in particular cele- 
brated regularly, every year, his birth day with the 
greatest splendour. The fame of a man so much es- 
teemed for the correctness of his morals, as well as 
the superiority of his intellectual faculties, could not 
escape the notice of Kings and Princes at a distance. 
He was accordingly invited by Zenobio^ queen of 
Palmyra, to superintend the education of her sons, 
cbid her confidence in him toon became so great, 
tiiat he not only performed the duty of a preceptor 
to her children ; but was her prime minister and 
counsellor in all matters respecting peace and war. 
The emperor Aurelian invaded her territories, and 
by the advice of Longinus, all the means in her pow- 
er were employed for the protection of her subjects 
from a foreign yoke. Her troops were, however^ 
bribed by the emperor, and her territories being ta- 
ken possession of, Aurelian basely put Longinus to 
()eath, A. D. 273. As an example of his fortitude 
and resolation, when death stared him in the face, 
he thus consoled his friends, who were bewailing 
his fate : " If said he, *^ the earth ought to be con- 
sidered as a great prison, that man ought to be deem- 
ed the most happy, who can soonest get free from 
his confinement.** 

Thus perished tlie illustrious and learned Longinus, 
" a man who," as Pophyry says, " was the greatest 
of all critics, and whom the wisest men in his day, 
were accustomed to call a living library and a walk- 
v\g museum^ 

Of the writings of this author, on the sublime, ma- 
ny editions have been published, most of which con- 
siderably vary from each other. To restore tlie text, 
to its original purity has been the design of our lear- 
ned professor, and, in our opinion, he has happily 
succeeded. 

If Longinus has written upon the most important 
subject, his language is often so elevated as to be 
above the comprehension of common capacities. 
To former editions of this important work, which is 
the last Greek book put into the hands of students, 
In the college, explanatory notes have been written 
by different men of learning and genius, in various 
parts of Europe, tlie most eminent of whom was the 
celebrated Dr. Zachariaii Pearcc, Bishop of Roches- 
ter, who publbhed his first edition of this justly cele- 
brated' work in the year 1724. 

Thb edition, however, though more correct than 
eny, which preceded it, in respect to the text, as 
well as the Latin traotlation and the notes and anno- 
tations, is far from being free from faults. To recti- 
fy these has been the object of our learned professor, 
who by comparing different editions, has endea' 
voured to restore the text to its original correctness. 
This must have been attended with much labour ; 
but we are led to. believe, that if he has not wholly 
gained his object, he has made a successful approxi- 

luation. He has, likewise^ materially improved such ai his appearance, the sound of hit voice, end 
.» l^tm traBsI^ien; and mmended, as well as |theparticulariofhii personal character. Thei»m 



PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 

O B ▲ M M A n . Continued from page 46. 
SECT. IL 

Concrete and Abitrad Nouni, 

Nouns are cither concrete or abstract A con- 
crete noun siguifies'a congeries of qualities habit* 
ually presented together in nature. An abstract 
noun signifies a quality separately conceived. 

The words <* man,*' ** woman,'' " wood," •'stofce,*' 
" house," •» city," are examples of conerele tiewtf. 
lliey are the same that have been considered by- 
grammarians and metaphysicians as the names of 
substantives, that is, of suhstraU possessing defi- 
nite qualities. Tlie qualities and the sobsUttoet 
have been supposed to he firmly conjoined ; hence 
the name concrete, by which their nature is ezpret- 
sed, is derived from the Latin words eon and crUut, 
signifying " grown together." Though the hypo. 
thesis of a substratum is rejected, the term eanerttt 
is perfectly well adapted to represent a congeries of 
qualities which have become associated in the mind, 
in consequence of certain specimens of them in na- 
ture being habitually found in conjunction. Tlia 
name of a person well known to us suggests some or 
all of the qualities by which he is 
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(rfaty well-knowD river, hamlet, field, or other in- 
uioMle object, MggeftS} in like manner, the dis- 
tiapUiiog charaeten of eaeb. I'he fame thing is 
mi dofw, though in a different way, by eoocrete 
iMMormort general application, mcb as the words 
"river,*' ** Doootain," and '^city.*' Souetimea 
oae quality of the object, and soojetimes several, 
oeear to the mind aa associated with the word ; 
MMtidMS merely a vague impression of a scenci in 
vbieh we expect to find certain qualities which are 
tbsobjecta of our remembrance. The limitf within 
%hkh the expectations connected with words of 
(Us sort are confined constitute their precise meao- 
isg, or mental definition. 

He iceDe by which we are continually surronn- 
M eoBsists of groups of sensible qualities, which 
sre Tarloua in extent, and variously combined. 
This diversity gives origin to a diversity of temu. 
Tems are rendered necessary on account of the sub- 
senrieiicy of many surrounding objects to our first 
viBts, and their importance as int»truments of mu- 
tuil asnstance among men. When they are pres- 
rat, we may, by merely looking or pointing at 
tbcm, direct to them the attention of one another, 
sad, when they are absent, we may think of them 
in^pendently of any names. But, when one man 
wishes to execute any purpose regarding them in 
their abrenee by exciting the ideas of them in the 
niad of another, he requires signs to represent 
thso; and from the familiarity of the mind with 
these objects, the contrivance of names becomes a 
verj early operation of the social individual. 

Mttrmd noum are those which signify quali- 
ties separately conceived, such as '* whiteness," 
** rooBdneas," *' softness,** " form," ** magnitude,** 
" beauty." The nature of these noans, and of the 
objects which they designate, has given rise to oon- 
travspy. Some have denied that they express de- 
fiaite or separate ideas, because qualities Sever ex* 
bt^ titemselves, but are always attached to some 
■hstaaee ; and because it is impossible even to 
thiak of the qualities without thinking of the sob- 
iCaaee. It tias> for example, been declared impos- 
sftle lo think of whiteness, blackness, redness, 
ilraigktDess, or hardness, withoat thinking of a 
Hisf or substance which is white, black, red, 
Maight or hard. In so far as tlUs doctrine implies 
Iks Inpoesibility of thinking of qualities without 
Iks sabstrata, it has been already diseossad, and 
■■A be laid aside by every person who recollects 
tkiltlw sabstratom is regarded, even by those who 
hsiitve most firmly in its existence, as the most 
Weali to be apprehended of all material objects. 
Those who imagine that they think about substan- 
ces to which soch qualities as have now been men* 
thiMlbeloBgi merely think more or less obssareiy 
sfsther qualities with which they have a strong 
Witithm toooMcct those which happsn to ha na* 



med. Each quality is an indepSndent object of 
knowledge: but the ideas of different qualities are 
strongly associated in the mind, and the activity 
and versatility of its operations produce a prone- 
ness to conjoin each one that comes into view with 
others conceived to be collateral. JOuring the first 
evolution of our senses, our knowledge is acquired 
by attending to single qualities. Persons who are 
born blind or deaf, and consequently have none of 
the ideas imparted by that sense which is deficient 
to mingle with their other ideas, retain through 
life a separate conception of certain material quali* 
ties which, by the greater part of mankind, are 
constantly associated with others. When a person, 
under these circumstances, happens to recover the 
deficient faeolty, the ideas which it conveys are at 
first separate, and it is only by experience that the 
habit of associating tbem with others is gradually 
produced. This procesa ba!i been illustrated in the 
history of persons born blind from an opacity in the 
crystalline lens of the eye, b,w\ curtnl by a surgical 
operation, at a period of life wLan their mental fa- 
culties were so fur u..-*' tied a.« to enable them to 
describe their seiitrfttiorD. in nmnkind at large, the 
eombinations of sensible ideas are formed long be- 
fore language is attended to ; and on this account 
the structure of langunge affordfi no analytical view 
of the process. If it did, the names of single qual- 
ities would be the simplest words, an 1 the names 
of the assemblages which we denorjinate matter or 
substance would be comparatively compound. The 
reverse of this is the case. The names of habitual 
assemblages of objects are less compound, because 
the utility of assigning names to them is of prior 
suggestion. Single qualities are later in becoming 
leading subjects of discourse, and hence their names 
are later in assuming the form of substantive nouns. 
(* Whiteness," '* blackness," ^ redness,** *' hard- 
ness," <' straightness," *' roundness," am not so 
short as many names of objects, which comprehend 
one of these qualities in combination with several 
others. ** Egg" is a shorter word than '^ whiteness," 
*< soot*' than *^ blackness." Bvea the names of sin- 
gle qualities comprehend, in their original forma- 
tion, a general mark of j^ferenoe to some conge^ 
ries of which they are supposed to form a part, and 
the name is subordinate in discourse to the name of 
some such congeries. ^* White" is the name of a 
quality, and contains a reference to some congeries 
to which it is described as belonging. The separate 
consideration of the quality is a subsequent object of 
interest ; therefore the term for it is of subsequent 
creation, and an additional sign to denote this sep- 
arate consideration is attached to it This sign is 
the termination ** ness.** From ^ white," we have 
«• whiteness;" from <' red," *'rednass;*' from'' roond,'' 
*• roundness ;" firom " great," " greatness." Dif. 
ferant langoages have diffsttat 
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to the slun^ porpoflk From the Latin iniigytta, ^e 



posterity an eeeurste geographica) aecomit of Bir 



have magnitudo in Latio, and " magntUide*' in 
lEnglish. 

Some baye denied that we ean have any ideas of 
separate qualities. It nratt be granted, as has been 
already observed, that the hamao mind has a strong 
propensity to conjoin different qualities mutuaUy 
US objects of tbonght, and thns form conceptions of 
compound individoals. We mentioned, however, 
that it onght to be recollected, that a person whose 
sensibilities are only as yet beginning to be unfold* 
ed has separate perceptions of the different quali- 
ties. It is now further to be observed that any 
person, even one whose habits of association are 
most inveterate, may direct Us thief attention to 
one particular quality. Others may indeed invol- 
tmtarily intrude Sn combination with it, or he may 
have occasion to think of the relations in which it 
atands to others ; but this one in particular is dls* 
tinguished as the chief object of his attention, and is 
also thought of with constancy, while the others 
with which it is aecidently associated are both less 
attended to and in themselves varying. We there- 
fore see no impropriety In saying that this is a sep* 
arate object of thought. We are certainly entitled 
to regard it as a separate subject of discourse. It 
is this alone that gives origin to such terms, and 
confers on them all their meaning and utility. If 
the present were a proper occasion for entering on 
such diaquisitionsi we might shew that even the 
names of concrete .objects do not always excite in 
the mind the same constant and definite ideas, 
which are, on mature consideration, attached to 
tliem. When a concrete noun implies many ideas, 
we do not think of the whole of them. When it 
implies very few, we think of something else with 
which we f uppose them to i>e in contact. It is sel- 
dom that the mind is occupied with the full mean- 
ing of any word, to the total exclusion of other 
ideas. Very little difference, therefore, exists be- 
twixt our mode of conceiving tbe objects signified 
by concrete and those signified by abstract nouns. 
The comparatively complicated form of the Utter 
arises from the comparative recency of the period 
at which a distinction becqipes requisite, for denot- 
ing single qualities as tbe principal subjects of dis- 
course. [To be Coniinued ] 



GEOGRAPHICAL DEPARTMENT. 

CotUinued from pagt 48. 

The expedition of Alexander constitutes an era 
In the hiftory of ancient geography. As eager to 
be thought the patron of science as the conqueror 



expeditions, as the most durable monument of hit- 
military glory. His successors indeed, however 
anxious they were to imitate him in other respect^ 
did not shew the same predilection for literary fimew 
But fropo the school which he established in Alex- 
andria, the light of science continued to emanate 
mih increasing splendour ; and even to one of his 
generals, Seleucus Nicanor, who carried his victo» 
rious arms from the Indus, where Alexander's ex- 
pedition terminated, to the mouth of the Gangef, 
geography was not a little indebted. Hia ambas- 
sadors Megasthenes and Daimacbus, who were 
sent to Palibothra, the capital of a large kingdoss 
on the Ganges, and thought to be the Allahaba4» 
or according to others, Balipntra of modem Indi^ 
collected a great deal of important informatioo with 
regard to the natural history of the country, as 
well as the manners of the inhabitants. The spirit 
of commercial enterprise, which prevailed partico* 
larly in Greece during the century after Alezaa- 
der's death, served not only to keep up a ooottaat 
intercourse with the countries thus disoover«d« bat 
also to extend the boundaries of geography tooth* 
era before unknown. The Grecian kings of Egypt 
carried on a regular trade with India and Tapro- 
bane (Ceylon,) while the Carthaginians extended 
their commerce along the western coast, as well at 
into the interior of Africa. The Romans also ha- 
ving obtained possession of all Italy, began to as- 
pire after foreign conquest Their expeditions 
against Carthage made them acquainted with 
Afrieai and what was of still greater consequence, 
taught them the construction and management of 
ships. In the Macedonian war they acquired 4 
knowledge of Greece, and rendered themselves for- 
midable in Asia Minor by the defeat of Antiocfaus. 
Tlieir subsequent conquests were still more ifvpor- 
tant in tf geographical point of view. Julius Cc^ 
sar gave the earliest and the most accurate account 
of the interior of Gaul and the south of Britain; Ger- 
manicus penetrated as far as Elbe, and Elius Gal- 
Ins traversed tbe interior of Arabia* Thust by 
the commencement of the christian sra, geography 
had received a vast accession, not merely in extenty 
but in point of accuracy. Countries that had only 
been heard of from tbe casual visit of a solitary tra- 
veller, or misrepresented by the selfish policy of the 
avaricious trader, were now familiarly known from 
the march of victorious armies, whose leaders were 
as anxious to describe as to conquer, and by a hap* 
py combination of events, a Strabo arose to trant* 
mit an account of all these discoveries to posterity. 
Of the elegant and learned work of this celebrated 
writer, we cannot pretend to give any thing like 
an analysis and indeed no analysis could do 
it justice. We have only to observe, that tha 



of the world, he was earefol on all occasions to 

hbod the two characters, and Judieioasly left to | portion of the globe, which he deseribei is boon- 
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icd on tbe norili by tbe Raliic, towards tbe east 
%y the Ganges, and on the sooth nearly by 
tha lint joining tbe mouth of that river with tbe 
mooth of tbe itenegaK Of course his descrip- 
tiol of all the countries contained within these 
fiiaiU cannot be equally mioote, nor is he always 
•eearata in his delineation of tbofe that were morn 
perfectly known. He is frequently mistaken with 
ifgard to tbe situation of particular places, tbe 
esartt of rivers, and tbe direction of chains of moun- 
tains. These, however, are erroors which will rea- 
dily be overlooked, when we consider the period at 
vbich tbe work was composed, a period when tbe 
traretlcr had to struggle with difficulties in all in- 
ludespeditiona, and the geographer laboured un- 
Jtrditadrantages from tbe want or the imperfeC' 
tioB of inatmnients, of which modems can hardly 
Ibni an idea. 

Tba only other subject which we would notice 
tieoaiieeted with this peri«>d of ancient geography, 
if the sitnation of the much disputed Tbule. Py- 
tbiat, a navigator of Marseilles, who lived a short 
ttae before Alexander the Great, after having ex- 
plored the east, or as he thought the north-east coast 
of BHlaln, continued bis voyage, as he says, to the 
nnrtb, that is to tbe north 'east, and after six dayi^ 
Ml ia with land which be calls Thuleor Thyle, 
tad which be states to be 46^300 sUdia fh>m the 
e^ntor. Tbe situation of this place has long been 
a diicpoted point both with ancient and modern wri- 
ten, and the difficulty arises from not knowing, in 
the first plaoO) which of tbe ancient stadia is hero 
BSant, and secondly, what was the precise length 
of the stadium. Tbe different kinds of !«tadia in u*e 
aiaoog the ancients, are generally Muced. by roo- 
flem geographers, to four, but the respective lengths 
oftbfsebave by no means been accurately deter- 
nised. Without, however, entering into a detail 
^Tthe various opinions which have been entertain- 
ed 6d the subject, we shall merely state that of an 
emioent writer, which i? perhaps as accurate as 
say other. This author (M. Onsselin) supposeis, 
Ikatof tbe longest stadia 666 ^S were equal to one 
degree of the equator, of the s^^cond kind TOO, or 
ths third 85S 1-3, and of the fourth or Egyptian 
1111 i-9. Applying these different measures suc- 
eesrfally to Pytheas*s account, we shall have fur the 
Ittitiide of Thole 69» £r ; 66»8 ' : Si"" Si', and it" 
KK. Of these results the third appears to be the 
Most probablci as it determines Thule to be on the 
west coast of Jutland, and as it is to Jutland only 
that Pytbeas*s description can at all apply. He 
ffjy, for example, that there the sea, the earth, and 
the air, seem to be confoondetl in one element ; a 
^tccription strikingly applicable to tlie downs of 
Jitland, where the sand is frequently driven about 
vitb violent winds, and being scattered over the 
wftce of tbe marsbei, .conceals from tba unwary 



traveller the golf beneath. His account of the pro- 
duce of the country is equally applicable ; and tba 
whole is rendered more propable, from there being 
in Jutland, about a degree farther north than tbe 
situation of Thule, as now determined, a part of the 
coast still denominated Thy or Thyland, and in the 
ancient language of Scandinavia, Thiuland. Other 
arguments might be urged in favour of this opinion, 
notwithstanding the scepticism of Strabo, and other 
ancient geographers; but more, perhaps, basal- 
ready been said on the subject that is consistent 
with the nature of our plan. 

For some time after the commencement of the 
Christian era, the progress of geographical discove- 
ry was neither rapid nor very extensive. The Ho* 
mans had by this time, indeed, subdued tbe greater 
part of the known world, and had consequently a 
great deal in their power with regard to tbe ad« 
vancement of science. Bat their attention was di* 
rected more to what they already knew, than what 
they might still have to discover. They soon began 
to perceive that conquests were more easily made 
than retained, and that, by attempting to gain 
more, they might eventually lose what they al- 
ready possessed. Tbry had therefore no lon- 
ger any inducement to extend their researches 
into fonsign countries for the purpose of Oon- 
quest, scarcely even for military renown ; and thos 
geography was deprived of the aid which it had 
formerly derived from a spirit of military adven- 
ture, and to which, more than any other circura- 
stance, perha]>s, it was indebted for its success.— 
Nor had the Komans the same temptation as for- 
merly to explore unknown regions, fur the pur- 
pose of commerce. Asia continued long to supply- 
them in abundance with every luxury which they 
could desire, through the ordinary channel ; and 
while that supply kept pace with the demand, it 
was not to be expected that they would give them- 
selves nrach trouble either about discovering new 
countries, or exploring new channels of commnuica- 
tion with sueJi as were already known to them. 
Add to all this, that geographical discovery was ap- 
proaching that point, when its farther extension 
cmild only be looked for in tbe event of some new 
and importantinprovement in the art of navigation, 
or some discovery in those sciences on which it 
chiefly dependS' But though these circumstances 
were sufficient to prevent the Komans from exten- 
ding in any great degree the sphere of geographical 
knowledge, they were by no means inattentive to 
the cultivation of the science in general. The civil 
and military establishments which they were oblig- 
ed to maintain in all the conquered provinces, and 
the security which trade enjoyed nnder a regular 
and efficient government, gave rise to a closer and 
more regular intercourse among all tbe countries 
wbjcb composed tbe empire, than bad aver 
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kDonoiaany Ibrmci' periud. Wcr« we mJEeil In 
polat onl the limits of RomaOcognph;, ve shoi 
probiblf Bot include* moch jcreiter extenl (h 
has beeD alrtailf Bnij^neil tn that orstrabo. I3u( 
paiol ot mecancj enJ minute (detail, llie i^lifTi^rcn 
il eontiderably in rataururibe foroier. They wt 
wall acqiiBinled nilh all (he ooijalriei on (he Ds 
ubeind the VIsluU, nnr wai lbs RhaorWul^B 
(mknown lo tliam, though •ometiincB canfcmnilFcl 
Willi the TiDUf or Don. Of tba. intermedia » tpuDc 
conlaining Scjthia, Garmstia, and Dada. uf Iiavc 
Bceounti from TarioUi Roman nritln, lhuu(;h it li 
obvloai that inniau; IhJogs they Tallow H^inJiidii 
Their biowladga oftb* conn trie* on the irinLlierii 
coutaof the IlBltie,«B<ieltaa Jutland, then calkil 
Ciubrla Cfaeraonetuii, nas loierahly ucarBle wiili 
regard to ailuation and extant; butthaorij^iii ami 
namai ot the diRerent nation* were by no intiiii^ 
wall ■acertaioedi and notwitbilaiidiag the IhIioiicf 
of modem geographer* and critici, they ere still 
inratved ia darkoau and conrusioa. Tbe Itumant 
liuto Ihougbt in tbe meridian of their glory, ibni 
Ibay were ultimately to full a lacriGce to tli« reva- 
getoT&atiotiiaobarbaraut aelobe withoui tbeliiu- 
ilioftlMci(-iliMdivarld,and«araiI»a«tobf! iiicayA- 
bleor eonuBunicating to olbe'naayoceount oribcii 
«wo origin or early hiitoty. Or Ibe countries lo 
the north ef the Baltic,' the Ramani knew -caiiipars' 
lively little* Tbe nalhem part of Sweden vih^ An- 
uamlnaled Scandia, and trai cuniiilered at na islanil 
of uoknowa etleut. It teeiw, indeed, to have bEcu 
the general opinion, that the Ualtie vat parte 
norlbeni ooean, containing an arcbipelago o! 
Iilendi, Kndftmay perbapt be inrernJ from ihln 
opinion, that their geographical knowledge, in tbii 
direction, did not estenil beyond the large Ukeain 
Um loath of Bweden, end the entrance of ibe gulf 
of Bothnia. Proceeiling treKward, tbe next coun- 
try iTc meet with in tbe geography of the Roinnns 
il Britain, of wbicb we have a very minute ircnunt. 
eomprebending not only the main 'land of Englanrl 
nndSeolland. bat bIm Ireland, the tile of Mnn, llie 
Weilern IilanJi.and the Orknayt. Ptolemy Epeak<< 
ofThntaaifltoaleil to the north-eaat o[ Britain, 
by wbich he bei been nndentood at meaning one of 
(he Sbetlaod iilaad*. It caanol, however, be in- 
ferred (mm tbif, that tbe Komani were really bc- 
^uaiated witb theie islandi. OfGaul and the otber 
WMtcrn eountriei of Europe, it it bardly ueceftaty 
to take any notice ; tbe Roman accountt of tbe^u 
being familiar to every body. 



CMlintKd/rent pagi U. 
It bu liBD IttUmited bebre, (bat Getbeit iiiiroilu- 



ced from Sfwiu the Anbian Arithmptic. Joi 
Nemoreriui was tbe GrM Enropean author, « 
known ta bivE used the Arabian Algorithm 
wai eminent for bis lime (13 Cenlary) in Athk 
and Geometry, u may be judged by bis trrsl 
llie Planispben:, and hia ten booki of Arithi 
In theiifteenth Cenluiy, Purbaoh diitingabhec 
lelfbyhii writings on ArhlimcUc, Gnomonic 
He made very great improve nietili in Trigonon 
by tnttDducing Ibe decimal diviiioo of the t 
Hesuppoaed it to be divided ialD600,0CO equal 
and computed the irnes of the arcs fur ever 
minute) in luch equal partB of tbe radiut, by tl 
cimat notatioa. Hii friend and pupil, Region 
nui, completed tbis work, by computing Iheae 
toevery minute of tlie quadrant in l,D0O,OD0(b 
of Ibe radiui. 

Thii transfer of tbe table of lines from the 
gesimal (o tbe decimal scale, may be con^det 
the firal introduction of (he Decimal Aritlimeli 
waialio med by Hamuain bii treatise of Arithi 
written In 1A60, and by Buckley and Recorde I 
bis time. Bui il wa« Stevinui, who Bnt wrt 
eiprcu iTpatise on Deciioali, aboni the year 
In La Pracliifue d' Arithmetique. Since hb 
Ibis labjecl bai usually formed a part of every 
tiw on Arithmetic, 

Having thus given a brief account of the orij 
thil science, and the lucceisive improvement*, 
by tbe mosl eminent aulbora who have written 
we shall proceed agreeably to the plan in our 



Notation iitbereprcienting of any ^ven nn 
by meatvi of certain ligniGcant cheraclen, o 
merica I symbol! ; and thus standi in conlrmdiitin 
to NameratioD, wbicfa is tbe wording, or ciprt 
in wordi any number, represented by (bote 
boll. 

Il is highly probable, that in the early at«| 
society, every distinct number had a peculiar' 
'isUc repreieilative, which must, however, 
led to great difficulty and embuTasiment, oi 
count of Ibe great number of differeot charai 
'ilh which the memory must have been incun 
il ; at the nme time ils application muat have 
eilremely limited. As soon, therefore, as the 
of society rerjulred the use of greal number*, w 
have immediately followed the introdiiclii 
nerce, it became neccraBry lo have a i 
conciie notation ; and the most proper method i 
compliibing this, wai, that of giving to each lyi 
local as well aa a simple value. Thii was u 
a ai tngenioni ; but a retnement, Ihat could hi 
ba eipecUd in the Eret rude efforti of tbe ha 
mind, and probably there em now no tnccs It 
the in( Mtcnpti of thii Und 
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We know of oiily direc dlflerent tnodes of nota- 
y namel/f the Romany the Grcciaiii and tlie 
%idiui or Arabian ; the latter of which is the only one 
il present used in Europe and America in Aritlimeti- 
-cal cakuUtionf. Kach of these agrees in one mate- 
rial point, which b that of dividing all numbers into 
peiiodiof tenSf a custom almost universally adopted 
by all nations: and| as this is nottlie best nmubcr} 
thit night have been employed^ we must look to 
MBe g!eneral physical cause^ for this singular coinci- 
dsace of different people, many of whom had proba- 
Ujr DO intercourse with ouch other. >*ature has fur- 
■fliiked this great and universal standard of notation 
lithe fingers of the hand, — those instruments with 
«Uch the savage lays hold of his prey. All nations 
kve acaordingly reckoned by fives, and some bar- 
bvoos tribes have scarcely advanced farther. Aris- 
totle was aware of this principle, and has noticed 
tlie e&istence of such a people in Africa. After the 
iiigers of one hand had been counted over, it was a 
secondi and perhaps a dbtant step to proceed to 
ihoie of the other. The ten fingers, or digits, of 
hotb bands being reckoned up, it then became neces- 
raiy to repeat the operation. And committing to 
tbfir memory, that they had already counted one 
Period often, a second and third, &ic. they still con- 
tinoed to count in tlie same manner, and still em- 
ployed their fingers as the proper instruments for as- 
wting the memory in retaining the number of these 
periodf. Soch is the foundation of our decimal or 
decadal scale of notation in Arithmetic. Language 
stiQ,betrays by its structure, the original mode of pro- 
ceeding. To express the numbers beyond ten, the 
Laplanders, as we learn from Leems, combine an 
enlinal with a cardinal digit. Thus eleven, twelve, 
Ic. they denominate tecopd ten and cue, ttcond ten 
Sid two, iic. and in like mannor, they call, twenty- 
oie, twenty -two, kc. third ten and one, and third 
ten and two, kc. According to the learned Adcl- 
Mgi onr term eleven or in German, dif, merely 
''igiiUies, leave one, being derived from fin or one, 
lad the old verb libttii to remain. In the Saiic law 
kiiwrilteo mnilaf; in Kero, it is tinilif; in Taliun, 
otSren ; and in Ottofried, tinlif- The true signifi- 
Mtna of eleven, is therefore, one, Icavt or ttt atidt 
^n. Tweive is of the like signification, and means 
(m, Uying tuide the ten. The same idea is suggested 
by oor termination tjf<, corresponding to the German 
s^, in the-wordi twerdif, thirty, ^-c. This syllable, 
•llogeUier distinct from ten, is derived from ziefitrit 
h drmw ; from which comes the subtitantive zut^y a 
dm^. In the old German autliors, it was written 
std, tvg', BUCf or ttg; in Anglo Saxon, it is tig; 
ia Ibt Salic laws, tor, in Swedish, lie ; and in Ice- 
liadic, %a. Tireu/y must thus mean strictly ttco 
^rmcngi; or it signifies, that tlie hands have been 
twice closed, and tlie fingers counted over. Thus 
We are enabled to assign a satisfactory reason for tha 
<PpueDtaiioma)y in calling 11, 12, 13, 14, 15, 16, 
17i U, 19 by the names Hiually given tbtn, instead 



of ten one, ten two, teM three, kc. to ten nine, as 
the goueriil rule would seem to require. 

After ten wa3 firmly established, as the basis of 
notation, it was the easiest way to proceed by re- 
peated composition. Both hands being closed teft 
times, would carry the reckoning up to a hundred. 
This word originally hand is of uncertain derivation ; 
but the term o(thoiuand which occurs in the stage of 
tlie progress, or the hundred added ten times, is 
clearly traced out, being only a contraction of Jtus- 
hand or twice hundred, that is, the repetition or coUec- 
lion of hundreds. 

Thus having endeavonred to assign a satisfactory 
reason for the decadal radix of onr notation, we shall 
proceed to explain more |)articularly, how successive 
numbers are expressed by means of the diflferent 
combinations and arrangement of th64en following 
characters or symt>ols, vik. 

1 234 307 8fl 

cipher, one, tvo, thre^, four, five, fix, levco, eif ht, oinr. 

It is easy to perceive, that, with these ten charac- 
ters, we can reckon from nothing to nine inclusively, 
without seeking for any new artifice ; but not further. 
Arithmeticians, therefore, besides the unit of the 
species to be reckoned which is called the principal 
unit, have imagined others wliich are called the col* 
lectice units, wh\ch may also be reckoned from no- 
thing to nine inclusively ; and by the aid of these 
collective uiiits,aU possible numbers arising from the 
repetition of the principal unit may be expressed, in 
the manner we are going to explain. 

It consists in giving to each of the significant 
figures, 1, 2, 3, kc. to 9, a local or relative value 
which depends on the place, they stand in when 
joined together. Thus 1 when it stands alone signi- 
fies one, but when joined with the cipher, (10) and 
:>iguifie5 ten. In a similar way, 20 stands for twei^ 
ty, 3i) for thirty, 40 for forty, and so on, till we ar- 
rive to 10 tens ur a hundred, which, according to this 
analogy are written 1()0. In this way, we easily per- 
ceive, how ten of the princi|>al units or units of tk* 
firtt degree form one of the second degree, and ten o£ 
the second, one of the third, which b called a hun- 
dred. To express the intermediate numbers between, 
the tens, we substitute in the room of the cipher, 
thcur excess above the next lower order of tens. 
Thus, if we wiih to write thirty-five in figures, since 
thiity b written 30, we have only to write 5 in the 
place of U, and it becomes (i3 or thirty-five. The 
diflercnt number» of hundreds have no partiadar 
names ; they :ire sjiecified by the name /lutK/reJ pre- 
ceded by the word which expresses their number ; 
thus 20u is named two hundred, and the remaiaing 
hundreds are written 3ll0, 400, CMn), <>00, 700, 8(X% 
IKX), and named three hundred, four hundred, &x. 
to nine hundred. 

The reading of a number re)>rescnted by tliree 
fibres, U performed by pronouncing fir>t the naw- 
ber of hundrcus,rcprc<entcd by the fi,.;i!rc iu the third 
place ; and aflcrw;irdi th» namos of the nuiabers re- 
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prMfint^ bjF the Uro tgiim ivbich ttaai in the se- 
cond and fini placei : For aiunple 364 i> pronoun' 
cm) three bnodred and aiily four, sA^igbt hundred 
MdMTen, and S90 two hundred and nlnaty. 

Of IBD miti (•/ (fee Uunt degrta called himdredt la 
lormed a onit of the fourth degna called a lAatumu/. 
Those new collectiTe unlli maj be reckoned, as the 
other collective uaiU alreadjr mentioned Irom no- 
thing to nine, and tha figure which repraienta a dudi- 
bor of them ii alwaji let down In the/auWA place to 
the left of the himdTtdt. By conliiiotnE in thii man- 
ner to form Dew collective nniti, each comiillDg of 
tan unit! of the degree, that Unmadiatel; precedes, 
there will r«*alt*progreuIOD of unltedecupie of each 
other, by meani of which, K ii eaiy to perceive, 
that all ponible aumben however great, may bs re- 
presented, effployiug only the ten characters 0, 1, 
S, 3, 4, G, 6, 7, 8, B. 

Tbe three figures, which occupy the three firat 
placet, have particular names, that which itandi in 
the flnt plaoe is called riapU vniii, that iu the se- 
cond, ttni, and that in the third hundndi. Farticntar 
Damei mi^t. In like manner, be given lo the units 
•f higher degrees, bat a* thoM new names would 
borden (he memory to no purpose, and as U would 
be too difficult to pronounce agreatnamberof wordi 
In a certain order ; tha same names of Until, Ttnt, 
Kundridt are given to the three following figures, 
which stand in the foarth, fifth and tilth places, and 
to every three succeeding figures: So that if tha 
figures, which represent a great number, be parted 
•r distinguished into periods ollhrte figures in each 
yeriod, beginning at the righthand,anumbar of tens 
in it* second placo ; and a number of hundreda 
lUid t>lMe, eioept the last period which will n 
way* consUI of three fibres, butsanetimeionly of 
ene or of two ; via. a number of null* or a number of 
mit* with ten*. 

To distinguish those periods from each other, a 
particular uutie Ii given (o the fint figure of each of 
dien]/it>ni wbich tbe period also talies itsdenomina- 
tkui. Tbe fint figure of the flrst period is called sim- 
ple units; and the first period, which alio contains 
the tent and hundredi of simple units, a called tlie 
ptibdof Sinqib fnth. The first figure of the second 
period is called tboasands, and this second period, 
which also contains the tent and hundreds i^ thou- 
nnda, Ii called the ptriod a/ Ihutaatuli. Tbe first 
figure oftbolhird period, is called niil I ions, and 
period wbich contains also the lent and hundreds of 
millions, it called tbe Period efMUUooM. 

After the period of Millions, comet ibat of Bil- 
lions, of Trillions, of QuadliUio.. jf Quinllllioni, 
of Seititlioas, of Sepliltions, ofOcUlliiini, of Konil- 
liont, of Deelllioni, tic. each of which contain, their 
unilt tens and hundredt, 

Tonumeratej therefore, any propoted number, we 
}»vt no more lo do, lliaji to divide it by comoiai in- 
to periods of three characler? each; be^nuing at the 



right band, and rrad one after another, beg 
at (lie left hand, tbe nutnberi repreiented by 
purioil, eipressiiig (be names of eacli period. 

To illuBlnile tliese ubsrrvaUont and reodi 
subject easy uf apprebcnidoa we insert the IbH 
Table. 



xHc KHc E'l^c: xyc! a^a a 

g.i I i. i I I 

~'J 5 i S s"" 

I f I r i 



To show the use of ibis table, sufqmse for 
pie it were required lo write four hundred an 
enty-four thousaiidin figures ; ne Gnt write 4' 
then ^ve these figures a lucaX value by meaai 
phen thus 474,000. In like manner, fifteen mi 
one hundred and four tbouiaud and tweuty-«i( 
written 1G,104.0S8. 
We furlherlliuslmle by examples. 



?>33 g. 



§11 III I §8 
It is required lo write iu Dptres, on ibe prin 
:{dBined alMve, tlie following number, viz. S 
ty-one Ncnilluita, seven hundred and sixty-foi 
\lLiom, five hundred and forly-aii Stptillium, 
uudred and nine sexIIHioiis, tn'o hundred an 
nly (iuintitliona, eight hundred and fifty- 
Qiiudriliions. one hundred and fiiHy-two Trii 
eight faumJred and lU^y-»vea Cillloiu, one lin 
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toHptmoMQKont, eight hundred and flfly-aeven 

IhooMnds, one hundred and forty-two Unii*, And 

also to write in words at length the following 

mihuir 1844074407373709516616* The quesUon 

k MCation will exhibit the number of grains of sand 

which Archimedes found, would form a globe as 

luge as our earth supposing that ten grains of sand 

were equal in length to the diameter of a seed of co- 

riuider: that ten seeds of coriander were in length 

sqoil to an inch ; that twelve inches make a foot, five 

fcctfi geometrical pace,three thousand paces a league; 

Alt the diameter of the eyth is two thousand eight 

bQiidred and sixty four leagues ; and that the circum- 

ineace of a circle is equal to three times its diameter, 

together with the seventh part of this diameter. 

Hie question in numeration will express a number, 
which was represented by means of characters used 
Vjr Alsephadi, long before the Arabian or Indian no- 
Ution was introduced into Europe. 

hiMy be necessary to remark in this place, a dif- 
fefeoce which exists between the French and Eng-^ 
8di methods of numeration, as we have preferred the 
Ivmer, believing it simpler in its nature and much 
euierlD be understood. However, as both meth- 
eds agree as fares hundreds of millions, the subse- 
qoeot difference may be considered as of small im- 
poctsnoe. The French Arithmeticians. divide num- 
hers into periods o( three figures each,and give to .each 
aa appropriate name ; whereas the English and also 
the Americans, (imitating them) instead of proceed- 
ing to billions after hundreds of millions, say thou- 
nads of millions, ten thousand of millions, hundreds 
ofthoosands of millions, billions. Hence the Eng- 
Kdi billions are a thousand times greater than the 
French. The difference will be l>est understood by 
Metns of the folio wing table : 

jaXBCa MZTBOO. SROUtB KSTHOB. 



UsiH 

Tens 

HondrBda 

Thoasands 

Ttas of Thousands 

Rondreds of Thousands. 

MUUatti. 
Tsas of Millions 
Hoadreds of MUUons. 

Tens of Billions 
Raadreds of Billions. 

TrUtww. 
Teu ofXrUlions 
ifaadreda of trillioni. 



Units 

Tens 

Hundreds 

Thousands 

Tens of Thousands 

Hundreds of Thousands. 

Miilions, 
Tens of Millions 
Hundreds of Millions 
Thousands of Millions 
Ten Thousands of Millions 
Hundreds of thousands of 
Millions. 

BiUiont* 
Tens of Billions 
Hundreds of Billions, lie. 
&c. 



[T0be Continued.] 



• The answers will be given in a wceeediog aaoiber, 
•ti oar Toitag readers iogenitfus in Arithmetic are iavi- 
leitoseodsolvtMns. 
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When now en Britain's sea-girt shorOr 

Resounds the threatening Voice of war 
Bursts the loud cannon's frequent roar ', 

And glares the en^gn from afar ; 
The Muse, who shuns the harsh alarms 
That wake the madding world to arms. 
And scorns to share the factious rage 
That prompts to deeds of blood the age ; 
Turns joyful to those happier seats 

Where sacred Science loves to rest, 
And Genius, 'midst the calm retreats, 

Pours all his influence o'er the breast s 
Not more rever'd, the hallow'd bow'rs, 
Where truth distill'd from Plato's honey'd tongue ; 
Nor those fair soenes, where Tully's happier hoiffs 
In philosophic leisure fled along. 

There Education, power divine ! 

Her favourite temple long hasplann'd ; 
And calls around her sacred shrine, 

To guard her laws, a chosen band. 
Where yon fair dome its front upreari, 
Her venerable form appears ; 
To the young view one hand displagrs 
The wieath of honourable Praise ; 
With stronger grasp her left sastafna 

The harsher emblems of Control, 
That check wild Folly's headlong refait. 

And bend the rude and stubborn soul : 
In dreadful state, behind her glide 
Her handmaids. Fear, and Jealousy and Shame ; 
By whom she knows the youthful step to guide, 
To peace, to virtue, excellence, and fame. 

Mark, how th' attentive votaries throng 
Where she her genuine lore imparts ! 

And catch from her inspiring tongue 
The thirst of praise, the love of arts. 

As she unveils the brighter day, 

The shades of error melt away ; 

And sacred Truth, of simple mieo, 

In all her native charms if seen : 

— Not she who o'er her shadowy coast 
I^ng led th' inquiring mind astray, 
In dull scholastic reasonings lost ; 

W hilst Aristotle led the way : 
But she who Bacon's vows approv'd^ 
And o'er his hours of meditation stole 4 
Who at one glance (each lingering doubt removM) 
With charms congenial strikes the human soul. 

What joy ! whilst youth its aid supplies, 
To trace tlie years that long have fled ', 

And bid th' Illustrious forms arise. 
Of sages^ and of warriors dead : 

In soft attention catch the sound 

That VirigU's genius pouri araund, 
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fiweeti as when tint the matchleis-vong 

jj^ntaneous echo'd from his tongue ; 

With sprightly Horace smile at care, 

And every fleeting hour improve ; 

With exird Ovid drop the tear ; 

And with TiboUus melt in love ; 
Or when, by Cicero tHUgbl to flow, 

Strong and unfetter'd rolls the nervoup line, 

To feel his passions, catch tlie genaiue glow, 

His cooquering warmth, and energy divine. 

But wUIst elate the youthful bands 

Each beauty of past ages share, 
Her wonted victims life demands, 

And points to more substantial care : 
Severer studies then engage 
The seasons of maturer age, 
To fill with honour and with ease. 
The several ststions Heav'n decrees. 
— ^Yon sprightly train, liiho erst were joy *d 

To trace each herb of varied hue, 
That decks the mountain's vernal side ; 

And Nature^s bashful steps pursue ; 
Ere long improv'd by studious toil 
Shall soothe the frame by fell disease oppres8*d. 
Bid brightening health diffuse her wonted smile, 
And give to Friendship's vow the kindred breast. 

Ton few — as yet unknown to strife — 

Whom Tully's liberal spirit charmsi 
— Foea to the silent paths of life. 

The thirst of elocution warns ; 
Theirs be the task, to mark with awe 
The mighty edifice of law ; 
And having caught the general view, 
Trace every varied chamber through : 
And may they scorn the vulgar tribe, 

Who sense for formal gingle slight ; 
Superiour to the guilty bribe, 

With learning grave, with wit polite : 
By Blackstone*s bright example taught, 
Watch o'er each private right with generous fear ; 
And with th' unconquer'd love of freedom fraught. 
Preserve those claims to every Briton dear. 

Yet nobler paths for some remain — 
Byhallow'd footsteps only trod ; 
And these shall seek the sacred fa^e, 

And give their studious hours ^^ God. 
Hark ! while th' inspiring diction flows, 
Each breast with holy rapture glows -, 
See trembling Guilt betrays his fears, 
See sad Repentance pours her tears, 
Till from her starry mansions charm'd, 
The smiling cherub Peace descends. 
And o'er the soul with doubts alarm'd, 
Her guardian wings Hnseen extends. 
Whilst those, attentive to the cause 
Of Britain, shall devote their days ; 
In the full senate meet unboag^t apj^usey 

And place their g^ory ui their country's praiie. 



Exulting Science now disdains 

The ties of Custom's proud control 
And breaks the rude and barbarous chains 
That felter'd down the freebom soul ; 
Extinguish'd now her vengeful fires» 
Lo ! Superstition slow retires ; 
Or from some cloister's mouldering fane. 
Pours out her m utter 'd curse in vain : 
Whilst the warm breast, with generous joy. 

Embraces all of human kind ; 
Aud scorns each mean and narrower tte. 
To climate and to sect confin'd : 
Deaf to the bigot's nantic voice, 
Conducts each dubious step by Reason's plan 
To her unerring rule conforms its choice, 
IS'or tamely yields the sacred rights of man. 

ye ! whom Science chose to guide 

Her unpolluted stream along, 
Adorn with flowers its culturd tide, 
And to its taste allure the young ; 
O say, what language can reveal 
Th' exalted pleasures yon must feel. 
When fir'd by you, the youthful brta.'^t 
Disdains to court inglorious rest : 
And to the worid's admiring gajte, 

(Each precept into action brought) 
In full reality displays 
The liberal maxims you have taught ? 
A transport tliis superior &r 
To all the bliss th' exulting conqueror feels. 
When crowds triumphant hail him from the waf) 
And conquer'd nations crouch beneath his wheels. 
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We have received several communicatioos, some of 
which pouess met it, and siiall be iuwrted. — Anwog the 
number, is one iu condeoioation of the gmeral difiuimitf 
kfwnltdge, as being ioimtcal lo religion, and national 
prosperity. This would answer very well io a coaotry, la 
which regal defpoiism and ecclefliastical tyranny^rewade 
the engines to support their power, efleeted by desti^yii^ 
iotellectunl energy. God be thanked ; we have no perse- 
cuting priests, or military despots to overawe the enligU- 
eoed and independent people of this country ; no inqoi* 
ritioo, whose instruments of torture teeoi witli the blood 
of men, whose 0|>ioioD3 are not coincidtot with an estab- 
lished faith. The writer of the article alluded to, is a 
good companion for Doctor Mandeville of Euglaod, the 
perfecuter of Lancaster ; who declared ft^em the ncred 
desk sentiments like Uicse, which, if they should become 
general, would again 5uiiject the workl to gotbic dark- 
ness. God be thanked, we say, there are tew ef Maode* 
ville^s stamp in America ; the first, whom we know to 
have made bis appearance, is a poor advocate in his eaine; 
a foolish head, and principles engendered m tibat bead, al- 
ways and necessarily accompany each other. The s^le 
is equalled only by the absurdly of the matter, and vdl 
becomes the pen of a man like Mandevijle, or of Bkrist 
wd Meriuii itigmatifled by Horace. 
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Er CMjaiutytT aliti-uta warra r.tytT afif-m. 
PUI Tiaati LoeH. dt mima m 
fit ■■ induMtuUf cnuueftDn and agrtmoU tuaT4ine 
ti U( ruJa </' (A« tut reuvn. 

The Dilnil u riraDgtheoed by nercbe, and we«k- 
nti bj disuie. Intollectual exertion is as oecM- 
iirjr lo the product><in of strength and eJe^nce of 
nhhl, ai bodily exercise, lo Ihe formntion of Iwdity 
}in>|H>rtian and rigour. The corporeal syntem, fed 
HdaintiM, lom it) Rnnaeut ihe mind, nuHnred 
I7 light effusioni and formed under juperGizial regi- 
Kii, grsdaally deceyi; in eillisr case, dtieaie i; 
etgtDdered. As wealiness of nerves, cannol preveni 
Ik Uoirt of a powerful BsmilBnt from lairing eSecl. 
•I intet lee dial decrepitade will necei'^rlly preclude 
itionhappy objept!), from delecting the schemea of 
niaing or Ihe nrliRcc! of ambition ; from balking 
kUie lunthine of literary eminence, or enjoying. 
Mbetomea a fauraao being, opulence obtained by 
hMRcI industry. 

To render man capable of judging for himself, of 
riopting a course of condoct, from which nllare- 
■ents cannot entice him, to se]iarale the temblanca 
•f Inlh from the reality, is lo be effected only by 
Atagthening tbe eoergluof Iha nind. This ob. 
Jul, n desirable In itself. Is not (he work of a fen- 
Tain ; it requires tine and proper discipline ; nor, 
«a«ll capable of that intellectual strenglh, which 
Moa neaeasery In order to pass through life, gleam- 
hg with meteoric delusions ; leading liy false lights 
AaBhidlodariiiieMBndguitt, butby ivhicfa ligblsiL 
^Mvarretoni to soundness end repose. Allowing. 
Wenr, for that innate debitily, which seems, con- 
CbCJaaally to characterize the mind of some, yet 
■di nay b« done lowanls conltnaing its gronth, 
■d imvenUng it from ImpoMlian*, by pursuing ri- 
^Ay of BMntal and corporeal discipline. If the 
■ii^ In its Infancy, governed much in its future 
rianelBr by citflunstaoces, be left to itself, or 
*Udl wHI prove ecjuatly pernicious, be initiated lu- 
^AiiaUy into those sluilies, which from their na- 
tes n* calculated to ennoble, adorn and strenglhcD 
hfiailliei, it Bust inevitably prove a barren weile, 
*hcn few plants spring op, and tliose which do, be 
MMd wKb paiion, which in the end will destroy 
'■■Mlvei and those wbirb surround then). 

Ibaocquiiitiua of knowledge ii slow ; tbe ulod, 
■T'egreef, attains to eminence, and eminence in 
■Ttawetirt, presiippojo! accurate aad eiteoiive 



lln'unhi. In fad, (/laugAtorreylccftanconitilntesthe 
Jllii'jeiice between the ignorant and learned, the 
ivi>e suJ unwise. Not given to reSection, tho 
Lriiililfst 'latuml talents will soon decay, and sciencej 
plucod ul u distance, will smile with contempt, and 
elude tlicir grasp. Negleclinfj the exercise ofrea- 
son and judgment in youth Is often fatal to Ihem 
afierwards: accuslomedto letbergy, itisivilh diffi- 
culty, objects, impressive in their nature, canawako 
[lie mental energies. From their imptnlanoe, Ibere< 
fure. It b r.eceiiory to excite, as soon as possible, Iha 
di-crimirialing powers of youth to action. Think- 
ing } uuth will make thinking men. Juvenile reSec- 
vliiii U not very extensive or accurate ; but, such u 
It ia, il should be elicited. It will in time produca 
.snmcihins of asolidand durabtekind, unless utter 
nr an eilreme want of mind) prevent — Our first 
Ideal are derived from externa) objecta ; the mind 
l>y uiialysing and compounding these ideas, gen». 
rales otben. But tbe analysis and composition ant 
limited to a small extent in young student), andevea. 
ill tliuse H hose faculties have not been properly dis- 
cililinud; and arguments oropinioDs built on a weale 
and circiicQscrihed basis, mult often be inconecli 
and highly absurd. 

The /lahilttfthiiJdng, ortztmmiag Can be gene* 
ruled eariier than most personsore aware of,Bnd in ut- 
flruc'ian. it should be made Ihe ohief object. Fron 
lhewaniofreaeciu)n,man is guilty of many crime*, 
and learning neglected, because, judgment does not 
point out its value. Habits grow imperceptibly, 
thougli rapidly and ittong, and that of mental bwm 
iae, or 119 opposite, like alt otben, strengthen! 
Iih veari. To awaken (ha mind to action after m 
ipse of lime, and to rwtriol its vagaries within prot> 
per bounds, will be as diOiealt to him who attempW 
aneto abstain froma vice which has tone 
inued. Suchbeingthe barrier to after im- 
it and mental exertion, the quicker, n* 
le miadat work, and render it dependent 
I operation*, the more will the desired ob- 
]comptished, scbolaslio discipline be ac- 
Bod the less liable «II1 it be, when it it 
msltired, 10 form wrung notions of men and tliiiig*. 
u the general condemnation by sensible men, 
of the modes ol instruction, purmed in most of our 
tminaiie;. According to Ihuc, tha memix^ aloott 
^ caiWil Into aeUon, and the reasoning powen, 
1 hich should be exercised on Ihe facts Ireeuired up 
IV iliu ri'iuntive faculty, ore wholly aa^^acted. A 
uiJgeries of facts, resting in the loind without anjr 
I irongemeatt may make, as has been jusJy obier- 
ed, a Icariitd/ool, hut not a tnan of leOH. Menif^ 
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ty fumisbes the tertns to be employed in communi- 
cating ideas, and is the repository of tbe collected 
events* whicb bave transpired during a long succes- 
aion of ages; judgment and reason teach the proper 
application of these terms, and draw conclusions, 
useful to the conduct of man, as a member of the 
body politic and the christian world. These facul- 
ties characterize the mind ire// culUvaled, and enti- 
ile its decisions to attention. Instances of i^reat 
tnemory are recorded, connected with a childish 
ttnderstandidg, and surely no man would prefer an 
•icess of the former with a proportionate deficiency 
ki the latter. 

As fatal as (his principle is, it u to be regretted, 
that the praictice of making youth commit to memo- 
ry words alonef has prevailed to a great eitent in the 
United States. The issue b dangerous in the ex- 
treme. If they be accustomed to learn without un- 
derstanding what they learn, there is no doubt, but, 
that superficial views of things and study will satisfy 
them ; a habit of mind productive of endless errour. 
Prone to indolence the intellectual powers would 
rather receive whatever may be offered to them, than 
to inquire and to examine into abstract or argumenta- 
tive discussions. Thu propensity, almost inherent 
Jo our nature, should be counteracted : and were 
yodth, when under the superintendance of precep- 
tors, made to think instead of chatter, the world 
would not be troubled with so many absurd and er- 
roneous opinions, or conceited smatters.* 

This jyt/em o/ words daims the interference of 
the public, because it is a death biow to the exercise 
of thought and to all solid instruction. It presents 
to the eye the mere word, and the memory treasures 
up the sound. If the signification and the applica- 
tion of it be not known, the word \oyot would be 
equally as useful to one who knows nothing of the 
Greek language. It is of vital importance to impress 
on the mind the meaning of terms or signs. Of what 
tue is it to have a superabundance of sounds in the 
mind, without the knowledge of their application ? 
—Words or sounds improperly used excite ridicule, 
"which is in proportion A the advantages offered for 
a correct acquisition of language. Words are the 
aymbols or signs, by whicb we communicate our 
Ideas, and the better we understand them, the mere 
will our composition and conversation partake of 
elegance and perspicuity. What the ancient Greek 
philosophers calledi ^/Mmmtif, or the doctrine of 
tigru, should in instruction claim particular atten- 
tion : the most asuaA of these signs are words, and 
aptly enough termed also ArytM-tf, Lttgic. The bttti- 
nets of this u to eoniider the natttre of signs, the tmnd 
makes use offortke understanding of things, or eontey- 
ing its knowledge to others.* 

• See the prebce to tbe Jurenile Expositor or Ameri- 
can lehool-class book No. 4, for fortber obtenrationi 
OD tbe tendency of learning mirdt without idtas, 

i IMtt 0D the homaa oadentandfajf ; qootad bj 



I shall conclude with an extract from Mr. SteWarti 
a celebrated metaphysical writer,* shewing the ne- 
cessity of attaching ideas to words. ** In surveying ft 
library of books," says he, *^ we speak of the vol* 
umes piled upon its shelves, as treasures or magt^ 
zines of the knowledge of past ages ; and contem- 
plate them with gratitude and reverence, as ines* 
haostible sources of instruction and delight to the 
mind. — On such occasions, we seldom recollect, that 
nothing is perceived by the eye but a oiuititude of 

BLACE STROKES DRAWN UPON WHITK PAPER, aod 

that it is our own acquired habits which commoai- 
cate to tliese strokes tbe whole of that significancy, 
whereby they are distinguished from the unmeaning 
scrawling of an infant or a changeling. The knowl- 
edge which we conceive to be preserved in books, 
like the fragrance of a rose, or the gilding of the 
clouds, depends, for its existence, on the re/olten 
between tlie object and percipient mind; and the on- 
ly difference between tbe two cases is, that in the 
one, this relation is the local, and temporary effect 
of conventional habits ; in tbe other, it is the univep> 
sal and unchangeable work of nature. The art of 
printing, it is to be hoped, will in future render the 
former relation, as well as the latter, coeval with 
our species ; but, in the past histoiy of mankind, it 
is impossible to say how often it may have been dis- 
solved. What vestiges can now be traced of those 
scientific attainments which, in early times, drew to 
^SSfP^i from every part of the civilized world, all 
those who were anxious to be initiated intothe myate* 
ries of philosophy .' Tbe symbols which still renaia 
in that celebrated country, inscribed on eternal 
monuments, have long lest the correspondent msMb 
which refiected upon tliem their own intelleetual at* 
tributes. To us they are useless and silent, smd serve 
only to attest the existence of arts, of which it U im- 
possible to unriddle the nature and object 

Varlis nunc seulpta figuris 
Marmora, truoca tamen vistiotur mutaqne qoIm ; 
Sigoa repertonim tuimor, cecidere reperta. 

What has now been remarked with respect te 
written characters, may be extended very nearly to 
oral language. When we listen to the dlscoorae of 
a public speaker, eloquence and persuasion seem to 
issue from his lips ; and we are little aware, that we 
ourselves infuse the soul into every word he utters 
The case is exactly the same when we enjoy the eoa* 

Stewart in his dissertation on the progress of matapbysi- 
cal, ethical and political philosophy. 

* Animo vidit ; ingenio complexus est ; eloqoentift S* 
lunnaavit 

PateraUus eoneendng Cietro, 

These mfajecti he sair by the power of bis mind ; hi 
comprehended them by his understanding, and bjr his 
etoqoence he cast a brightoen upon tbcok 
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KnsliaB of a'frieDd. Wc ueribe iheiclinrm entire- 
tjr to bU Toice and accenti ; bat niibooi our co-ope- 
mfioB. iti polcDcy would vanUi." 

Ike iatinuU nlelian, between llie otierl and [he 
p K^ itat wiiaJ Ii Jbcuued in « maaterly monner by 
Nt. Stewail : fais obiervatiani are welt cnlculaled l<i 
ihiJIih the piactico of that noJe of instruction 
yMA comUd wholly ia the comnitiiieiil of Koti); 
lanemory, without acknowledge of their lignijica- 
limadappluaiun: and to enforce that syglpm, to 
wUcb every aennble man will aueut, which eliclla 
ItNyAJ and nfiteiion, and theis eicite to ndioa 
■Blbe intellectoat enerpa*. I would pnriiculBrly 
NceaBMnd (o loatnictan the metaphjiical writiug« 
oTReid and Stewart, from which they mit;)>t reB[i 
MKhbenelt and beeoine acquainted will) tlie laui 
ladopenliona of the mind, an ac(|uaint«iice willi 
which ii of the bigheat importance in. couimunicn* 
iia| knowledge tolyouth.* 



THE GLEANER. 
HO. IT. 



It ■■; jurily be reckoned emong the mereirul 
fllftualiant ofProtidaiiea, (bat by tbe conslitn- 
Usa of oar mind) we are, when iDCapshle of fully 
■HedMBt-eny oneofthe Inlelleclnal (ecullies. in- 
apUe atao of being rendered tenalble or ths de- 
fdeacy. TbaperMD whote perception oroilcrnAl 
etJKtllldefeellTa, will ■cknowledBe Ihul Ibp ob- 
Jntipointedoat to hia obnervation treri! not per 
Miml by him fo that particular inttaor-e, but i« nut 
■■ribia that ha don not. in genaral, uiike ai gomJ 
H of hii nnaet at otbera do- The aame may br 
i>>wr? I d wlt> rwpecl to all Ifceir intellectual pnwi 
hlliliwltb regard to tbe power of rMsonJog, that 
ttncoawiaMiieHor onr own deficiency ia pro- 
telraortbe moat nnpletMnt and pemicioui aoD- 

*SMelb*BhDTevii>ritlRi. I boeteen a irorV, Ulrly 
I fai Rev-Tark, bj Joba Brkted, E«] cailed the 
United Btitea.tn Bbicb (lathe eib chap 
1»,Ul*TatnreoftheU. Btitei,] are auny Ficelleatnb- 
Watagoi on tbe fr««nt vieioui modcf at Initmction ; 
*thafuiljtt Uie leoeralltr of InAnKlori; llie ir 
tata ear cnlbfe* ; the litOe atlentloQ [aid to tUBiral 
'ihnlatv, 4e. if. I hope thii xifk, decuud by nne 
*hae adad ■ atored with tbe nathnrDt* ol the niblimc 
■rtknarOreKeanlRoiM. aa well ■• of the beat mod- 
•aarken, mi eontalolnf noch raluaBle bet. will oh- 
Vhthot riredation and attention to vblfti il It mliiltd. 
faretc ariJiia aea raauii ucni. Ld mtril mr Am 
Ml(UrM«4 

VnatL Sk. I. 



^nquencea ; for where w« are laeapable of dtiarmtng 
the BgreemeDt or diaagreamcDt bet wi:Rn idnt, thertt 
la no powibility of convincing na that those whieb 
wf auppoaeto be iueparable bare no oonoeiioD, or 
the reverae. 

Hepce ariae tbe eternal diapntattoDi carried on 
l>y perMiiu wfan are utterly Incapable of eiaminiag 
the real oeritiorthe qnaation in diipnte. Benca 
the CDiiGdence with which the wim Id hit own con- 
ci-il ulteri the pompmu nalhiiig* wbich he miatake* 
fnr arguments nf weight irreablible. Hence tba 
violence with whioh people espoae one aide or the 
ether, when ibe matter in debate i* beyond tbsir 
i^pacily to compreheod,andc<ineerDtng which they 
nrr utterly datllluteor the oeoenary Inloraiation. 
1 make no doubt, that in the aociety ol man, in- 
»tance(of Ibii rorl may •omelimci ocear ; but ia 
'puiale aociety their occarrence if certainly not nn 
Treijiii'Dt. Ia it not, tbeo, a powerful argument 
for Ihe collivalion of the reaioning Faculty, that it 
would pat an end to the vain atlempta atrenaoniog 
upim viibjectf, coneertiing which, from our titua* 
liunor circumatancn. we can only obtain [imiled 
and partial information t Knowing by experienca 
,e dt^ree of attention It required to enable aa to 
vcBtigate tbe aubjecli we have thoroughly exam- 
ed, we (hall certainly not be forward todecideton 
c>!e whieb we have had no opportunity to esam- 
e or rnveatigate. Havlngobtainedclear riewf at 
ch aiiltjecti w we have applied oar mindi to, wa 
all not think ourwlvei entitled to prononote on 
luw of which we can only beve a glimpte. 
These eonHiderationt.ought to have rame weight, 
in bnlancing the advantagei to be derived to troth 
Kexp' from tbe cultivatiun of that, faculty, whereby 
we are eoRbUd to make any advanoe* in the diKo— 
very or truth, or id (ha acquisition of mernl kami^ 
ledge. It la indeed profeaaedly the ^prioN objeet 
in tbe education of young men. Vh«n, therefora^ 
youngfaieD, after aJI the paina bestowad, are (till 
incapablaof reuoning juitly, arewc ibencatocon* 
elude, that the inability artaea from a nataral debet 
ia tbe latallect T " Thl*," to auwer the qneatioa 
in thewordaofMr.Iioeke,'*iatheBaBBorveryrew.'' 
The greater number It of ihoae, whom the habit oT 
never exerting the thoagbts baa dljabled : tbe pow- 
ers of their miodi are (tarred by ditnae, and htv* 
kilt that reach and atrengtb which nature Bttad 
tbem to receive from exerclie. 

It is Dotf impoNibte that yean may be (pent nt 
an univtnlly, whboul inqnlrin^lliBt qaick peioep* 
tion of tmth whieb II the great deiiderUim ta> 
wards wund raaaoning. The knowledge of mbUw* 
uialieai aeleoce, which ia generally deemed an all- 
BuTicient aid in Ibe cultivation of the renaoalnf 
powers, will according to my view of the (aljectf 
be tern to «flord (only partial isMiitwiee in tMr 

GBttiVkUOA. Sy hltblHH) BttCBtlOB to t^t Ut^ 
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€ODtaiQed in propoiitionfl that are capable of de- 
monfltratioo, the mind will acquire a facility in dis- 
cerning truths of that particular class. But though 
babit may have rendered this peculiar exercii<e of 
attention easy and delightful, if attention has never 
been directed to truths of another description, these 
will not be discovered without effort ; and the roan 
ivho piques himself on his quick discernment of 
truths that are susceptible of demonstration, will, 
of all others, be least inclined to make an effort for 
the purpose of ascertaining probabilities. 

On this principle it has been remarked, that 
many very eminent mathematicians, committing 
themselves on other subjects, have manifested no 
superior powers of reasoning or argument; the 
lighter, and even the stronger shades of evidence, 
appeared to have escaped them : dealing in their 
vocation only with «er/ain/ie«, they become less 
qualified to judge of probabilities ; and never ha- 
ving occasion to settle the meaning of any di^ 
puted term, they are less qualified to mingle in a 
debate, the issue of which depends on the correct 
use of terms, having, perhaps, in common and phi- 
losophical language, several different acceptations. 
It may, on the other hand, be observed, that when 
attention has been solely occupied in weighing or 
examining the form of evidence^ on subjects that 
«dmit not of demonstration, the mind will rarely 
Bcquire that accuracy and precision which have to 
the mathematical student become habitual. Hence 
the advantage of exercising the attention on every 
various species of knowledge. If the power of 
reasoning be indeed the glory of oar nature, wh»4- 
ever tends to give ds the Mjoyment of that power 
ought to be held predons ; but if, with all the ad- 
vantages of superior education, men sometimes 
exhibit proofs of faabftual inattention to the agree- 
Bient or disagreement of ideas, in their own rea- 
sonings, or in the reasonings of others, it is not 
fiurpriiiing that women should still more frequently 
be incapable of reasoning with accuracy or preci 
slon. 

£v«n where great pains and care are bestowed on 
the cultivation of the female mind, it is seldom 
these are calculated to enable the object of them to 
exert her own reason in the discovery of truth. 
Our chief aim is to enable our pupil, not to exam- 
ine, bat repeat our arguments, and to reiit satisfied 
with our conclusions. 

TTe ought, however, to reflect that a time may 
arrive when even the most biggotted adherence to 
the opinions we have taught, and the rules we have 
prescribed, will not secure her from errour, and 
when she would find it of more advantage to be abis 
to exert her own reason, than to refer to ours. Is 
it then fair to deprive her of the power by which 
she migKt kt esakled te decide on pohits that in- 
iiQUitcly Gonctm hf r bappineiSi hut en the occurs 



rence of which we have not calculated, an3 a 
which we have consequently made no proviai 

But even these arguments, plain and aim 
they are, must be urged in vain to those wfa 
incapable of the effiirt of attention requisite 
amine whether they directly bear upon tfaefc 
or not. It is therefore, only with parbxti 
can reason, that they will have any influenei 
by such alone can the real and permament in 
of a child be kept steadily in view. 

While it is the custom to devote the most 
cious years of life to the acquirements of accon 
meats, in which the rational faculty is rare 
perhaps never exerciMtd, attention will habl 
he directed to objects so remote from those to 
it must perseveringly be givea in every proo 
reasoning, that when a question of moment is 
ed, the only possible way by which the mir 
judge of its merits mnst be, that it is appro^ 
disapproved by such or sudi a person, or sup 
to favour the opinions of such and such a par 

Too often, indeed, may we observe men w 
capable of reasoning wisely and justly, judg 
the weight of their opponent's arguments; i 
the matter Ihey contain, but by some advent 
circumstances; and still more frequently mi 
obMrve, that in ditwussiona on whatever su 
even candid men sometimes seein to forget or 
unconscious of all that is said by 'the opposiii 
ty. Both these evils originate in certain hab 
attention: — attention being, in the firi^t insi 
attracted to accessory ideas by association ; 
in the second, too much absorbed in the conte 
tion of the speaker's own ideas, to enable hi 
notice those of his opponent. 

It i» therefore of the first importance, in tb 
tivation of the reasonimg faculty, to accastoi 
mind to what may be called integrity of atte 
This habit, essential as it is, can only be obt 
by such repeated efforts, as none will have coi 
to make in whom the love of truth is not parnm 
This conclusion is obvious. From the above i 
ment it necessarily follows, that, in order to 
pare the mind for the exercise of the reasonin 
culty ; it is above all things necessary, to insf 
with the love of truth. I do not mean of 
merely as opposed to falsehood, but of trul 
the eud of knowledge, the object of all sctei 
truth immutable aud universal. 



THX VEVr SCHOOL;* OR LANCASTERIAN 8T& 

A method has been devised, and after va 
improvements, seems now to be brought very 

* A new era in education has commenced, and is ^ 
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lo ptrfeetioB:^by which the blewings of education 

wmj be extendeii topersoni of all raoks in tocietyi 

trith m faeility of lettniiag which is iocalculahiy 

MfBiiteil to ohildreo of every class, and a vast 

tivlsg of time seeored even to those whose circum- 

itiRce!! may pnt economy of money oat of the ques- 

Uoo ; while the facility of teaching is so much in- 

■ muJ , that, within almost any given time, an in- 

Miiite nnraher of instructors can be provided. — 

This method, which from its regular form and suo- 

wssfbl experimental impnivemeots, we may well 

^dominate a practical system, having from Uie first 

sttmcted considerable-attention, has of late (owing, 

is SDme degree, tnceKaio iiofrtile demonstrations on 

As part of the biggoted and persecuting classes of 

iKiety) inereesed in popularity, and shown signs 

sf fpreading, we wonid fain hope, over the whole 

iababited globe. It is with this view we contri- 

late our aid to so great and good a woric, and 

laeord the history and progress of the system. 

Fsslieg, io common with every true friend of his 

•omrtry and of mankind, the unspeakable impor- 

fiMe of diflfiising the blessings of instruction among 

all daises of people, we wish to lay before oar rea- 

dtra, the most elKsctaal means employed for thil 

great porpoee. 

The new school which is gaining ground both 
iaEarope and America was ettablisbed by Joseph 
Ijocaster, whose seal and indefatigable industry 
hit e done more to diffuse general knowledge than 
■7 other penoo of the last century. For the pe- 
mslofoor readers we shall state the methods of 
Mr. Lancaster in the branches of education uhich 
kb school comprehends, — point out the leading 
friasiples on which he appears to have conducted 
imiastitotioa. 

The 6rsior lowest class of children are taught to 
viHa the priBted lettersof the Alphabet, and to 
nae the letters when they ^ee them. The same 
vilk the figures used in Arithmetic. One day the 
ley traces the form of the letter, or figure ; the 
^m t day he tells the name, when he sees the letter. 
Una two methods assist each other. When he is 
maifcd to write H. for example, the shape of the 
htlsr which be saw yesterday assists his manual 
tiscrtioa ; and the manual execution has associated 
iMwith the name. 

la the lame manner he learns syllables and 
vwdi ; writing them one dfiyi^reading them the 

mt. 

ii| ib heoefleial toflueoce whb unparralleled success, 
wcrsrery country where libertj dwells, or where the 
HiMs of nan are ackowledf ed. The Amerlcnn people, 
htt aad indifaodent, dare educate their children io the 
fiMfal principles of science and liberty. Ttiey have no 
kt'lJMte tyrants or inqniaitorial and prescribing Priests 
^^rHt aad paralise the aspirins gfahis of the future 
^IBef ev country. 
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The same proceM for writing the Common epis^^ 
tolary character, and for reading it 

This process made, the class go up to the teacher 
to read,-— a class consisting perhaps of 50. While 
one pupil is reading, the word, ex. gr. Ab-so-Ia* 
lion, is given out with a loud voice by the monitor, 
and written down by all the other 29 pnpils, who 
are provided with slates for that purpose ; which 
writing is looked over by the monitors, and' 
then another word called, and so on ; whoever 
writes a word #pell8 it of course at the same time, 
and spells it with much more attention than in the 
common way. So that there is always one pnpil 
reading, and twenty-nine writing and spelling at 
the same time ; whereas, in the ancient method, 
the other twenty-nine did nothing. 

The first and second classes write on slates, the 
middle and upper ones on paper with ink. This is 
a great saving in point of expense ;--in books the 
saving is. still greater i a number of children stand 
round a card suspended on a nail, making a semicir* 
de. On this card are printed the letters in a very 
large character ; these letters the learners are to 
name, at the request of the monitor. When one 
spelling class have said their leaaons in this manner, 
they are despatched to some other occupation 
and another spelling class succeed. In the same 
manner, syllables and reading lessons are printed on 
cards, and used with the same beneficial economy. 
It may here be observed that this simple and very 
useful method of teaching spelling and reading may 
be much facilitated by accustoming the classes to 
spell and read the tame or similar words and sen- 
tences in books as well as on the cards. To learn 
to read is to acquire a key to knowledge : but the 
methods usually adopted by the adherents of tbi* 
old school, are better calculated to retard than to 
facilitate improvement The active modes of ic- 
struction which have been brought forward by the 
disciples of the new system, are fully adequate to 
the important end.— There are persons, however^ 
who think, that the ease with which knowledge is 
thus obtained, and its dispersion through the wide 
mass of society, is unfavourable to the advancement 
of science ; that knowledge easily acquired is easily 
lost ; that it makes scarcely any salutary impres* 
Bions upon the mind, impeding, instead of invigora- 
ting its native force ; they asseK that the principal 
use of early learning is to inure the young mind to 
application ', and that the rugged path of scholastiD 
discipline taught the foot of the learner to tread 
more firmly, and hardened him to bear the lanour 
ofclimbing the more diffieolt ascents of literature 
and science. 1 Undoubtedly the infant mind should 
be inured to labour ; but it can scarcely be denied, 
that it is better to bestow that labour apon what i* 
within the comprehension of a child, than to cram 
its memory with what mui t be UQiotelUgihle. A 
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«kicta t> •<* known ". l"™* tho» «• P**?" 
who ehoo- *• i«iTi«r»d«i — rti<» «l soios froai 
what i« Sou k»o«> «D wtaMt Mini IiaawB- Sine- 
l7>duhl Mnj bt k«pt •o»ploy«*. Mrf hii l^enltia 

tinn, f MhjftMtad to hi»Mp«cty. whtra ■rti? 



tytbalMnar. 

EabrfroatknUBC ttat Am* it ■ roya) rmI Id 
■my idMce, «• baU«ralhM thm mail naat ba long, 
^t tn *> ■'rt Ikink U aaad ba ngg«4 Va 
•oo*iB«*4 tkal • kwa br iMraiai aay ba aariir >^ 
jumi hj «akiBc ■> agtaaah La i tbat dw UftlMs 
tdliBiir of BMr ao axgeltoat wbelar ariMc, 
Huw >»»c«ioa to appliwiirra, bol fro« ha viae ail 
(b« hMlly at pala M>«>eiaM4 wilb Mil; taKrrn 
1^ paia. wa *) »ut Bwt^y -aaa (b« ^aia cr eoTB- 
walawfaattoa. •rtrfaajjp.owof «(«et pt 
UMl. Efaa whaia paraali ur W uh aw ba* 
TCMWM «» tbaaa, tbay wftaa MMnaia paia i 
MluUy. witb IttMatara bj asvpatliat Ailibwi to 
tMd Iblt atbkk tbay Baaao* BiJawtaaA 

Bafora *• ■)(>•• thia n iwfctr . wa nsp«l to tl)o^e 
«bo Bia wapkiyad as laacban or •*•■ parai 
«TuM tba tbaard aixl aanKlsnl Bathod of uactaiaii 
tbdr oblMrta wrJj o/gM j *« l»«j or Urn W b* 
tuigbl •boaM Man to arJM fma (b* abtXHuUacM 
la wbwb tba liltia panoaa af» plaoni . Bad oa Ibt 
proper «aaaar. (■ wblch tbli li aaaasod, nUI dc- 
ptndlbaasMllaaMortbt qiUM «h>ch wa «l 
tt tat bawMM aaiTonal. P. 
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ILtaoDAOB, by tlu Rtt. Tkamai Satilh >/ Landtn. 
JVufVort, Sltnal^tdbg E tfJ. WhiU, %f Sinn, 
publuhtd by DuilKl. D. S>iTB, JVb. 190 Gnenuich- 
ttrttt. Pritt gl. 

« Few lubJMU," «ayi Mr. Walker, io Ibe preface 
to bl* eicellent diclioaary, "bare Kors employei] 
tbcjwniofevciy clui of cilizsai, IbtkDlhe ipiprove- 
wanl of tbeEngliih language. The gieatett abilities 
fe ^ HtioD bara be«a Mcrlmt ia cokiyUuig and 



KfermiaciL WbiV 5ohB*aa and Lowtfa btn bta 

iiucaaibtv opnatiBg oa tba otAopaphy nA «• 

^rneliDn DfoarleagBigc, ilf ptoaaaciilioii bM Ml 

been aei^Mted. Tba irapottanc* «f a tuudW^ 

■Bd R^tar proaoDeialioa wn too obvtow U b 

crl-Mkrd; and tba want ok tfak coB>hl«aeyi*i 

regalar&v iadaecd Mveral iogaaioaa naa to eaJea 

loral ■ r^fMBatiao; wbo,byeifaibitiogtb(MM 

i« of p toaOBiiatkni. and poialing oot iU aaak 

rt. bare Rdaimed some wonlithalwenBaliin 

iTciabty faed in a wrong KMad, and ptarsBti 

otheri (rat» bcin£ perreited by igoMUce oc o 

" AmoBg AoM wtiHT* who daaerve the iiA piai 

Ihb labjaet ii Mr. ElphiMlon. After him Dr. Ke 

drick connibstcd a inrtioaof iBprDremeniby t 

KhctBrical I>ktioBai7-, in which the wordiiredii 

■yUahle* «■ tbey an pTOoaoDccd, andlgar 

placed OT«r the TOweb Io iadicate their diftie 

naiiib. To him succeeded Mr. Sheridan, who K 

only Aridcd the wordiinloiyllahles, udplacedfi 

tba rowcb, as Dr. Kendrick had don 

bnt. b« 5pdli«g theac ■yllablei ai Ihey arc praaan 

cd to eiMaplcle the idea of a pronomcu 

awl to Umxt bat lillU txpttlalimK tffidt 

h mint, indeed, be confened. lb 

dktiaaaiy if greatly wperior to erei 

and bii mefhod c^Mnro; 

the iouad of wonb, by tpediog Ihem ai they n> 

pnHUMured. is bi^ty laliooal and nseful. But hei 

uDciirity obligei sie Io ttop. The uuineroiu Inilai 

Ibave givcaof impn>|Miety, IncoBsiiteDcy, af 

It 01 acqManUnca wilh the analogicf of tbe Ibi 

gvage, nfficieally ibow how imperfect 1 Ibiok li 

di<l>Daarf is i^on the whole. The last writer on tl 

sobject is Mr. Kues : b«t be «eems, on many oc^ 

MB, Id have niitaken the bett onge, and to im^ 

lid too liKle attenttoa to tbe fint principles of pa^ 

Mr. Walker then proceeds to speak of his Wi 

ork. " II not b^ily eihib its the principles of [W 

incintion on a more eiten^ve plan than o(la« 

ivc ioM — diridea the words Into •ylUbles. *' 

nerki the nnsds of Ibe vowels, like Dr. Keodrtek' 

spelb tbe words as they are prononiieed, like M 

Sheridaa — uid directs Ihe inspector to the mie t> 

Ibe word, like Mr. >'Bres ; bat where words »* 

subject to different gmtua notation, it shows tbe r0* 

sons, from analogy, (breach ; produces BadtorH*" 

r one side aad the other, and points oat tlw pro* 

iiiciation which is preferable. Id short, I ha** 

ideavoured to unite the science of Mr. ElpbinstoBi 

the method of Mr. Nares, and the genera) utility (f 

Mr. Staeridui ; and, to add to these advonla^ 

critical observations on such words asue 

subject Io a diversity of pi-onuncialion." 

Vie have availed ourselves thus lai^Iyoftbe wsU' 
writtf a preface of IMr. Walker, as il etbibits, in la 
ialelligible mwuer, I history of f he progrcH of Eag- 
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oiDioqif . And it will ^9trre to show bow much 
Aibonr and study kt thou^t it necessary to bestow 
00 a w«>rk of this nature. His dictionary is the firo- 
itfctioB of a man of real science, and exhibits the 
Aeepett research, and the most perfect acquaintance 
with his subject. If it should be found that there 
ire some words in it» and we ace inclined to thinlc 
^Mt there are some, to the pronunciation of which 
the American ear cannot easily be reconciled, it is 
probable that it may not be long before we shall al- 
low them here the same preference given them by 
polite speakers in England, and, in the mean time, 
the established usage of our country may be allowed 
to prevail. We do not hesitate, therefore, to recom- 
mend Walker as the best standard for correct and ele- 
|uit pronunciation." 

We are glad to see that this highly oseful book, 
abridged by the Rev. Thomas Smith of London, has 
bean recently republished in this country, for the 
ve of American Schools. A correct edition of this 
bvalnable work has been a desideratum in elemen- 
Isry rostmotion. The former editions were so garb- 
led and. mutilated, and the definitions so defective, 
that it was little better than a mere pronouncing spel- 
ling-book. But, the edition, to which we wish to draw 
public attention, is free from these defects. It con- 
tains all the words in the octavo edition with full and 
ample definitions. This we consiiler of vast impor- 
tance, as it answers every purpose of the large work, 
as a book of reference, especially for the use of 
Kbools. 

We congratulate teachers and tlie youth of our 
country, on the publication of a work which is cal- 
colated to fix a standard for the orthography and or- 
^oepy of our lang;uage. The fluctuations of caprice 
and the arbitrary dictates of pedants, have much 
retarded that desirable uniformity in school books, 
which every literary man roust wish to see perma- 
nently established. But, as public sentiment is now 
iirakened to the best interest of the nation, in the in- 
ilniction of youth, and in selecting and adopting the 
Host efficient modes of education, we avail ourselves 
of the opportunity of introducing and recommen- 
iBogthh work as one of our permanent school books. 
The- perpleiity and expense arising from the dis- 
cordaoay of the multifarious books far the use of 
lebools, are formidable barriers to improvement. 
Teachers* labours are also much increased by the 
contFadictory schemes of different authors. In one. 
he finds ivngy in another toi^ue; in one, the word 
MAire is pronounced natert in another note yure or 
w^Aurt : this diversity b extremely injurious in the 
firiy stages of instruction. 

Parents complain loudly, and justly too, of the 
eipensa attending the change of books, every time 
there if a change of teachers. These changes are 
not so frequently occasioned by a conviction of the 
atHity resultingfrom this medley of elemenUry books, 
«i fitom the interested vifiws ^f the vendorsi who 



think more of the pfofitf arising (W>m them, thftt>>, 
they do of the child's progress in learning. The 
instructors of youth and the public, in general, would 
render a national benefit, by examining with an im* 
partial eye, tlie motives which induce to the publi- 
cation of the incongruous trash which ii hawked 
about our country, under the fascinating appellarioa 
of improvement — Because Mr. Walker has publish* 
ed a good book, it is no rule that every person 
may publish a bad one, and impose it upon the pub- 
lic. — ^But if there were a set of school books, used by 
general consent, much time and money would be 
saved, and a greater degree of improvement in the 
elementary principles of the language, secured. The 
child's first book* onght to accord with Ms Diction* 
ary. The spelling and pronnnciation should be the 
same, so that his improvement in one would be con- 
firmed in the other. Although perfect uniformity in 
pronunciation is unattainable, yet persons of a deli* 
cate and correct ear must be often sensible, how de* 
sirable it would be to have some standard more fixed 
than the capricious usage of individuals. 

At a time, when -the different state governments 
are recommending the adoption of the vast improve- 
ments which have been recently made in the means 
of education, it seems to be a fit time also for them 
to recommend some mode by which common 
schools may be furnished with a uniformity of books. 
This would remove one of the greatest obstacles 
which the friends of solid education have to encounter^ 

In the state of .New-York the Laucasteriap system 
is about to l>e adopted, and although that system 
does not require, that every scholar should be load- 
ed with an accumulation of books, such as spelling 
books, dictionaries and grammars, yet it requires 
that some books should be used. And those should be 
in unison with the systemi they should contain a unl« 
form orthography and pronunciation, and besides 
should embrace all the improvements in the 83n- 
tern. Were this princi|()1e, sanctioned by the Le- 
gislature, the different district school committees un- 
der the direction of the superintendent of common 
schools, might dhrect what books should be used and 
not leave the choice of them wholly, to the igno-^ 
ranee or caprice of itinerant teachers. If. teach- 
ers are not conversant with the improved system^, 
they are not fit to teach in any estabU ahment. foun- 
ded on that plan. 

We ought not to conclude onr remarks, without 
expressing our approbation of the spirit and enterprise 
of the publisher of the first American edition of Walk* 

• The editors with deference refer the reader to the 
American School cUwi books, for a -practical illuftration 
of thii »ibjeci . These books are designed to accompany 
Walker's Dictionary, and to fill up the chasm in elemen- 
tary innniction. They embrace the improvetlmodeof 
teaching, wad are calculated to aid in effecting, the com* 
plete adoption of the liSBcasteriao jgrstem. 
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^fi genuine cUeUonuy. Mr. 1>. Smithes judgment 
has been well exerted in selecting from the multi- 
tude of European publications, a book, which of ail 
others, was most wanted in this country. And of 
the manner in which it is executed, we need not* 
any more than it is one of the best specimens of stereo- 
type which has been executed by Messrs. £. &i J. 
lVhlte& Starr of this city. 



ON RETIREMENT. 

Thtiilitni Virtuet of -a good Man in SolUudej an more 
mmabU than all the rwity Honovrt of adire Life. 

Pope. 

The love of retirement has, in all agefi, adhered 
Tery closely to those minds, which have been most 
enlarged by knowledge, or elevated by genius. Those 
that have enjeyed every thing that is generally sup- 
posed to confer happinesSr have been forced to seek 
S^ in the shades of privacy. Though they have posses- 
sed both power and riches, and been, therefore, sur 
rounded by men, who considered it as their chief 
interest to remove from them every thing that might 
offend their ease, ruffle their tranquillity, or interrupt 
their pleasure, they have soon felt the languors of 
iMLtiety, and fonnd themselves unable to pursue the 
race of life, except with frequent respirations of in- 
termediate solitude. 

To produce this disposition nothing appears requi- 
site but a quick sensibility, and active imagination ; 
for, without being devoted to the pursuit of vhtue, 
or the study of science, a man, whose faculties ena- 
ble him to make ready comparisons of the present 
Vriih the past, will find such a constant recurrence of 
the same pleasures, the same troubles, the same ex- 
pectations, and the same disappointments, that he 
ivill gladly inatch an hour of retreat, to let his 
thoughts expatiate at large, and seek for that variety 
tn his own ideas, which the objects of sense cannot 
afford him. 

Nor will greatness, or abundance, contribute to 
exempt him from the importunities of this desire ; 
for, if he is bom to think, he cannot restrain himself 
from a thousand inquiries and speculations, which 
lie must pursue by his own reason, and which the 
Bplendorofhis condition can only hinder; for those 
Uho are most exalted above dependence or controul, 
mrc yet condemned to pay so large a tribute of their 
time to custom, ceremony and popularity, that ac- 
cording to the Greek proverb, no man in the house 
fti more a slave than the master. 

When ft King asked Euclid the mathematician, 
whether he could not explain his art to him in a more 
compendious manner, he was answered, that there 
WO no royal way to geometry. Mier things may 



be seized by might, or purchased with money ; bat 
knowledge is to bo gained only by study, and study 
to be prosecuted only in retirement. 

These are some of the motives which have had 
power to sequester Kings and heroes from the croodf 
that soothed them with flatteries, or inspirited them 
with acclamations ; but their efficacy seems confined 
to superior abilities, and to operate little upon the 
common classes of mankind, to whose conceptiona 
the present assemblage of things is adequate, and 
who seldom range beyond those entertainments aod 
vexations, which solicit their attention by pressing 
on their senses. 

But there is an universal reason for some stated 
intervals of solitude, which the institutions of the 
church call upon me, now especially, to mention ; 
a reaj^on. which extends as wide as moral duty, orthe 
hopes of divine favour in a future state, and which 
ought to influence all ranks of life, and all degrees of 
intellect ; since none can imagine themselves not 
comprehended in its obligation, but such as deter- 
mine to set their Maker at defiance by obstinate 
wickedness, or whose enthusiastic security of his ap- 
probation places them above external ordinances 
and all human means of improvement. 

The great task of the man, who conducts his life 
by the precepts of religion, is to make the future pre- 
dominate over the present, to impress upon his own 
mind so strong a sense of the importance of obedi- 
ence to the divine will, of the value of the reward 
promised to virtue, and the terrors of the pamish- 
ment denounced against crimes, as may oveibear all 
the tftmptations which temporal hope or fear may 
bring in his way, and enable him to bid equal de- 
fiance to joy and sorrow, to turn away at one time 
from the allurements of ambition, and push forward 
at another against the tlireats of calamity. 

It is not without reason that the apostld represent! 
our passage through this stage of our existence by 
images drawn from the alarms and solicitude of a 
military life ; for we are placed in such a state, that 
almost eveiy thing about us conspires against oar 
chief interest. We are in danger from whatever can 
get possession of our thoughts ; all that can excite in 
us either pain or pleasure has a tendency to obstruct 
the way that leads to hoppiness, and either to tuni 
us aside, or retard our progress. 

Our senses, our appetites and our passions, are our 
lawful and faithful guides, in most things that relate 
solely to this life, and, therefore, by the hourly ne- 
cessity of consulting them, we gradually sink into an 
implicit submission, and habitual confidence. Every 
act of compliance with their motions facilitates a se- 
cond compliance, every new step towards depravity 
is made with less reluctance than the former ; and 
thus the descent to life merely sensual is perpetually 
accelerated. 

The senses have not only that advantage over con- 
science^ wjiich tilings necessary must always have 
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trftr thiogi chosen, but they have likewise a kind of 
preseriptioii in their (avoar. We feared pain much 
earlier than we apprehended guilt, and were deligh- 
ted with the sensations of pleasure, before we had 
capadtaes to be charmed with the beauty of reoti- 
tade. To this power, thus early established, and 
iaeeittJitly increasing, it must be remembered, that 
wtmoA every man has, in some part offals life, ad- 
M new strength by a voluntary or negligent sub- 
jeetion of himself; tor who is there that has not in- 
tfigated hit appetites by indulgence* or suffered them 
,bj in unresisting neutrality to enlarge their domin- 
fc)Oi and multiply their demands ? 

Prom the necessity of dispossessing the sensual fa- 
coties of the influence which they roust naturally 
pin by thb preoccupation of the soul, arises that 
eonffict between opposite desires, in the first endea- 
▼OBisafter a religious life ; which, however enthu- 
•ttdeally it may have been described, or however 
loiitemptnously ridiculed, will naturally be felt in 
KNne degree, though varied without end, by differ- 
lot tampers of mind, and innumerable circumstan- 
eei of health or condition, greater or less fervour, 
more or fewer temptations to relapse. 

From the perpetual necessity of consulting the ani- 
bmI farulties, in our provision for the present Life, 
arian the difficulty of withstanding their impulses, 
treo io cases where they osght to be of no weight ; 
ibr (be objects of sense strike unsought, its motions 
ue instantaneous, we are accustomed to follow their 
diteetion.s and therefore often submit to the sen- 
teace without examining the authority of the 

Tbos it appean upon a philosophical estimate, that 
apposing the mind, at any certain time, in an equi- 
poiK between the pleasures of this life, and the hepcs 
offahirity, present objects falling mOre frequently 
iito tbe scale would in time preimnderate, and that 
Mritgard for an invisible state would grow every 
Maeot weaker, till at last it would lo^te all its bc- 
tivi^, and become absolutely without effect. 

To prevent this dreadful event, the balance is put 
^ our own hands, and we have power to transfer 
Ihe weight to either side. The motives to a life of 
kolioess are infinite, not less than the favour or anger 
^oouiipotence, not less than eternity of happiness 
^mhtry. But these can only influence our con- 
^u they gain our attention, which the business, 
"rdJTerUons of the world are always calling off by 
^vatrtry attractions. 

IVe great art therefore of holiness, and the end for 
^Itidi all the rites of religion seem to be instituted 
*tbe parpetna] renovation of the motives to viduo, 
^tvolontary employment of our mind in the con- 
^*Bplt(tion of its eiceltence, its importance, and its 
^tceirity, which In proportion as they are more fre- 
flatly and more willingly resolved, gain a more 
^^*f^k and pennaaent influence, till in time they 
"^^Qtteiticiiaig ideB% the itaniUng principles of ac- 



tion, and the test by which every thing proposed to 
the judgment is rejected or approved. 

To facilitate this change oif our affections, it ii ne- 
cessary ihm. we weaken the temptations of the woridy 
by retiring at certain seasons from it ; for its inflaence 
arising only from its presence, is much lessened when 
it becomes the object of solitary meditation. A con* 
stant residence amidit noise and pleasure inevitablj 
obliterates the impressions of piety, and a frequent 
abstraction ofourselves into a state, where thislife, 
like the next, operates only upon the reason, will 
reinstate religion in its just authority, even without 
those irradiations from above, the hopc'of which I 
have yet no intention to withdraw from the sincere 
and the diligent 

This is that conquest of the worid and ofourselves^' 
which has been always considered as the perfection 
of human nature, and this is only to be obtained bj 
fervent prayer, steady resolutions, and (requentM* 
tirement from folly and vanity, from the cares of 
avarice, and the joys of intemperance, from the lul- 
ling sounds of deceitful flattery, and the templing 
sight of prosperous wickedness. 

J 
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Gramuas. Continued from page SZ» 
SECT. IIL 
Pariiatkir and General Nount. 

Novftfl are either particular or general. Partieo- 
lar nounsi or proper nameis are those which are ap- 
plicable only to individuals. General ooont (eom* 
monly called general terms) are those which are ap* 
plied to a plurality of objects possessing a mutual 
resemblance. 

When human knowledge becomes somewhat ex- 
tended, it is impossible to conduct language by 
means of proper names alone- Individual objects 
are too numerous to receive distinct names ; and, 
if thefo were imposed, it would be impossible for 
the most tenacious memory to retain the nouns of 
any language. A sense of this inconvenience has 
been supposed by some grammarians to have givea 
origin to the eipedient of arranging objects in ge- 
nenu each genus including all the individoals which 
resemble one another in certain particulars, and 
which on that account reoelve one common name. 
Such are the words '*tree«" •'field,» ** house,'* 
" bird w " horse,** *' elephant," •' man,** <• woman.** 
This history of general tenaiy however, is not 
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agrwable to fait. Mankind have a no/ire bias to 
give the same name to objects which are nearly 
alilce. They delight to show, in thit manner, that 
tiray recognise In a new object a charadlcr similar 
to that of something previously known. They pre- 
fer the use of words habitually significant to the 
ooiniag of terms entirely new. This tendency is 
observed very early In children. They apply ihti 
sam« words, even in cases in which the resemblan- 
ees of object^ are not sufficiently strong to render 
the general application of a tf rrn satisfactory. A 
child introduced for the first time to the sight of an 
uncommon animal, such as a camels gives it an ap- 



pellation borrowed from some familiar object. Firftt I any tree. 



such ideas exist; ethers, that they owe their 
teoce to the previous formation of general 
The chief argument against the existence of gene- 
ral ideas is deduced from the fact, that when we en* 
deavour to think separately of the olreumstancft' 
which is common to all the individuals of a genosi» 
we can obtain no distinct image. To think of ^ mao 
in general'* is said to be impossible. The man of 
whom we think must be tall or short, naked or 
clothed, fair or dark, lively or dull. In like man* 
ner, if we endeavour to form a general idea of **a 
tree** by eontempiattng nothing but what is com- 
mon to all treesv the image no longer resembles 



observing its majestic sise, he calls it a horse ; next^ 
the form of its head, he calls it a sheep ; and, by 
passing from one designation to another, he shows 
a powerful inclination to apply to it some geneivl 
term. The application of common names Is always 
most constant where the mutoal resemblanees of in- 
dividuals are greatest. When they are perfectly 
alike, it is as natural to give the same name con- 
stantly to them all as to give the same name at all 
times to an iudividual. 

It has been said that all terms are at first proper 
names. But the name which we first apply to an 
object is proper only when we are ac<|nainted with 
no other object rcMmbting it, or when an individu- 
al 80 frequently claims our separate interest, that a 
name to distinguish It from all others is absolutely 
necessary. This last circumstance is the foundation 
of the application of proper names from the very 
beginning to all our familiar friends, notwithstan- 
ding the obvious mutual resemblances of human be- 
ings. Under other circumstances, we^no sooner 
perceive resemblances than we form general terms, 
or, which Ia the same thing, give a general applica* 
tion to such terms as we possess. With regard to 
the greater part of nouns, it is pnibably nearer the 
truth to say that general terms are first in order, 
and that men, finding it convenient t> designate in- 
dividuals by single terms, consequently create pro- 
per names, than to maintain that a sense of the in- 
convenience arising from the mere multiplicity of 
proper names gives rise to the abridged method of 
forming general terms. By a tenacious disputant, 
it might be contended that we become acquainted 
with objects one by one, and that therefor^ if a 
name is given to the first object of our knowledge 
as soon as known, it must be a proper name ; but 
this speculation supposes man to form words much 
i inner than it is possible for him to do, that is, be- 
fore be possesses any variety of knowledge ; a state 
of things which precludes all occasion for language 
as well as the possibility of articulation. 

Here it will be requisite to describe the nature of 
general iileas, a subject which has given rise to 
much controversy. Soma have maintained that no 



The denial of the existence of general ideas hat 
sometimes been accompsnied with a misccmeep" 
tion. arising from the confoun<11ng of two thiagi 
which are in themselves distinct ; the enlstenoe of 
ideas in the mhid, and the eiistence of exteroal ob- 
jects. It seems to have been tacitly taken for gran- 
ted, that the same laws which regulate external ob- 
jects should apply to the ideas which the mind en- 
tertains concerning them. A II external objects are 
individuals, and therefore it has been supposed thai 
all our ideas of them onght to be particular. Ex- 
ternal objects retain during the lapse of time their 
individual identity. The names assigned to them 
have therefore been supposed to retain one constant 
meaning in our minds, and this constancy has been 
regarded as the foundation of our ideas of particu- 
larity. Hence proper names have been supposed to* 
be peculiarly exact in their meaning. But the fac^ 
is, that, even when we think of the same iodi^ 
dualu in nature, our. ideas at one time are differenfl 
from what they are at another. They depend oi 
the state of the mind and on the point of view whii 
we take of the object, independeutly of any chaog' 
to which iu real qualities are liable. If particuli 
ty implies invariableness, our ideas, as existing »■ t 
a specified instant of time, are the only ones thiK-t 
can bo regarded as particular. Ideas of the saas^ 
external object existing at different timet, thousli 
resembling each other, may also \a some respecCfl 
differ; and, however nearly they may coiocidtfy. 
tUey are always distinct facts in the mind. Wh^A 
two ideas of the same external object entertaiaed mt 
different times are placed tof^ether and callad. 00* 
idea, this Idea u geaetral in its nature. Thui prop^* 
names have not such a steadiness in the ideas whicii 
they excKe as has been ascribed to them. We shsJ^ 
further find that the ideas atUche<l at any parties^' 
lar moment to a general term, are not so vague ^* 
has been supposed. They have a distinct char*^ 
ter ; they form a definite affection or state of miaA 
and that state of mind is a particular or individm^ 
fact. Individuality, however, as relating to tl»* 
idea in the mind, does not form the foundation ^ 
any sort of wordfy bacausa words are undexttoc*^ 
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from time to time, aed are coDsidcred as retaining 
tbe Mme meaaiog iDdependently of the fluctuatioo« 
of iuuian UkMight. The foundatioD oftbissoppo- 
led ooBstancy is, that the ideas attached to theoi 
fcave always a motual timilarity. They differ from 
oneaDOiher, but this> difference hat its bounds both 
la proper oamei and general terms. The ideas at- 
tached at different times to proper names differ ae- 
cording to the situations and aspects in which ob- 
jects are viewed, and according as the mind takes 
in the whole} or only a part of any object represen- 
ted. It is evident that the Ideas attached to gene- 
ral term5 are subjected to the very same variatiens. 
They are also liable to variations pHSuiiar to thetn> 
selves, arising from the dissimilarities subsitttiiig 
•BioDg individuals of the same geous. Thiscau^i 
of diversity seems to have been exclusively atten- 
ded to in the inquiries instituted into the subject uf 
Ceaeral terms. Yet it is not always greater than 
' the other. In some instances it has no effect. This 
takes place wherever these diversities are so slight 
or so void of interest as to esca(>e observHtIt n. Such 
ire the differences betwixt one fy. one ncailotc^ oi 
one tnoute^ and another. The general terms ap- 
plied to these objects excite no greater variety of 
Mess than is liable to be excited by tbe proper names 
of individuals belonging to the respective Bpectei>. 
It is of importance now to remark, that even gene> 
ral words* significant of Glassies of beings among 
which prominent distinctions exist, along with the 
similarities which form the foundation of the gene- 
iil application of the words, are to be considered 
at retaining from time to time, the same meaning* 
bscaase the ideas which they excite are variable on- 
Ij within certain bounds. Some definite idea U 
therefore strictly attached to each term. This may 
be considered as a detached though t^ in so far as it 
nay be made the only: or at least the leading ob- 
jtet of attention. We may think of tbe objects sig- 
atfisd by any term as one genus, and investigate 
their common properties. The versatile nature of 
the human mind makes it prone tu mingle its ideas 
of' the properties with various others, and the»e 
others are for the most part such as are combined 
with tbe character of the genus to form particular 
iidividaals. But the general property may be prin- 
ctpally thought of, as well as solely designated. 

With regard to the opinion of those who allow 
the existence of general ideas, yet maintain that 
they owe their existence to the formation of general 
taroa, it seems to us completely incongruous. A 
tern is invented for the purpose of expressing an 
idea. Tbe recognisance of a resemblance among a 
phmUity of Individuals is the foundation of a gene- 
ral idea, and this always exists before any general 
term is invented, and before any term which was for- 
anrty a proper name receives a generic application. 

Tbe resemblances among objects ba?e vvioof de- 



grees of extent. Some genera are mnch more com- 
prehensive than others. Some Include sabordinate 
divisions into more limited genera. The word ge- 
niu, as technically used in the arrangements of na- 
tural history, represents one stage of subdivision 
those immediately subordinate to it are called spe- 
cies. If it is found convenient to subdivide these, 
the subdivisions are called tub'Speeies or varte/ies. 
Those which are more comprehensive than genera 
are called orden. Others still more comprehensive 
are called elattet. Hie most general division of all 
is into kingdoms^ called the animal, the vegetable, 
and the-mineral kingdom. 

In the greater part of objects, however, tbe re- 
semblances pass gradually into one another. One 
object resembles many others, each in different res- 
pects and in different degrees. Every point of re- 
semblance and of difference has a generic name, be- 
cause many exemplifications of all of them occur. 
In consequence of the endless variety of existing 
combinations, we may designate a particular ob- 
ject, by enumerating the general properties which 
meet in It to form its character. It is thus that we 
describe either a limited species or a single indivi- 
dual. This may be done without giving it an ap- 
propriate name. We never pursue a system of clas- 
sification to its utmost extent, so as to give charae- 
ters to all the subdivisions that might be formed* 
However near we have brought any two objects to- 
gether by the limitations of our specific characters, 
it is still possible to find out some circumstance in 
which they differ, either in their intrinsic nature or 
their external relations; and, if upon this, in union 
with their other characters, we were to establish a 
term in our subilivi^ons, the gradations would be 
so much extended as to become equally numerous 
with individuals. Thus classification would pro- 
duce no compendiousness of plan. It would give 
rise to as many names as there are individuals, ft>e- 
Hides encumbering us with tbe names of all the sub- 
divisions. But we have no motives for proceeding 
in this manner. . In most instances, the peculiari- 
ties of individuals, or of very limited species, do not 
ttufllciently interest, us. When they excite occa- 
sional interest, they are designated as possessing 
certain specific assemblages of qualities expressed 
by general terms, and our descriptions arc aided by 
tbe employment of clear references. To designate 
the properties of interesting genera, species, and 
individuals, is a great part of the object of written 
language. It often happens that not only senten- 
ces but books are made subservient to the description 
of one object. Many others are indeed introduced 
for illustrating tbe relations iustained by the lead- 
ing one; relations which undoubtedly constitute 
part of tbe character of these others, and more or 
less promote the elucidation of all. 

The terms which designate single qualities art 
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always general. %e caase of ibis feature lo )an- 
gnage is worthy of investigation. The fact itself 
has given rise to an idea» that single qaalities are 
not Individoals ; that they are mere modes applica- 
ble to different individual substances; or that, if 
each quality Is an universal individual, it is move- 
able in its relations with otheil qualities. But 
tingle qualities, wherever they come under our 
knowledge, are in reality different individuals. The 
whiteness of snow, and the whiteness of bleached 
linen, are different objects. The whiteness of one 
piece of linen is a separate object from the white- 
ness of another. It is the slrailarky, more or less 
perfect, of the objects, in all Instances of white- 
ness, that gives rise to the general name of the co- 
lour; and it is for no other reason that one eommon 
name is given to concrete assemblages of objects 
possessing a mutual resemblance, whether in ar- 
rangement or in kind. It Is for the same reason 
that a plurality of objects receives the name of 
^ stone," ** iBomitain,>* or ^* field." Tet, however 
exactly coincident the colour of one object may be 
with that of another, and however hopeless a task 
it may be to attempt to distinguish them, except 
by the differences of their association with other 
qualities, the colour is in each case a separate indi- 
vidual. It has no proper name ; because, while our 
attention is attracted by it, we are at the same time 
preMnted with other qualities (that is, other ob- 
jects) closely conjoined with it, and it Is the com- 
bined scene that fixes our attention. It is to the 
combined scene that we apply a name, in conse- 
quence of the joint interest which we and others 
take in it. The only interest that we have in mark- 
ing a separate quality of this scene is, to point it 
out as a circumstance in which it resembles others. 
Hence it is only when we perceive simitar objects, 
that we give this single quality a name. Thus the 
word in its very creation is general. The exact- 
ness of the resemblance which different exemplifica- 
tions of single qualities have to each other is ano- 
ther reason why generic terms alone are applied to 
them. Although different objects, they are not in. 
trinsically distinguishable, and the idea which we 
apply to a plurality of instances of them resembles, 
In its constancy, the idea attached to the same in- 
dividual. 

Even when any congeries of objects has a quality 
(or^ in other words, comprehends an object) alto- 
gether peculiar, we give it no distinct name. If it 
is known to other persons, we refer to it by means 
of the concrete name by which the group of which 
it forms a part is Icnowo. If it is a peculiar sensa- 
tion, as some of those which arise from disease, the 
only description that we give of it to one who has 
not experienced it, consists in a statement of its to- 
tal dissimilarity to every other. Even when a kind 
of qualities belongp to a United range of assembla- 



ges, (or, in other words, a limited s 
stances,) we borrow the name of the 
tlie name of the concrete assemblag 
forms a part. The taste peculiar to 
orange, a pear, or a cucumber, altfa 
each a peculiar class of tastes, has foi 
signation a reference to the species 
which it is connected. 

[To be Continued.^ 
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Continued frQih page 60. 

From the w.est of Europe we natu 
Africa, and we find that the Romans y 
ted with al>out one-third of that contii 
from a statement by Agrippa, estimatt 
from north to south, through Cyreni 
country of the Garamantes, that is fr 
wards Boumo, at 910 Roman miles, a 
the Mediterranean which falls const* 
of the Niger. It appears, however, tl 
not altogether igoorsnt of that river 
rection. Pliny, on the authority of J 
Mauritania, mentions that the Nile 
lake in the interior of that country, ai 
running under ground through a def 
dajTS journey in extent, it makes it 
again on the confines of Etbiopa, wh 
is called Nigris. From this modern 
have concluded, that the desert here 
the great desert of Sahara, that what I 
Nile is only a small river running aK 
side of Mount Atlas, and that its pre 
pearance is no other than the source 
or Joliba. In thn our readers will i 
opinion of Herodotus, expressed in a 
form, that the Niger and the Nile are t 
and they will also observe, that the '. 
raphers, in the time of Pliny, were o 
quainted with the western part of 
their rivals the Carthaginians had bee 
indeed, distinctly mentions the Niger 
rates some of the towns situated on i 
Tucabath, Nigira, Ta-Gana and Pans 
later geographers have dif^overed 
towns of Tombuctoo, Cashnab, Gaoa 
gara ; but even his account of the in 
partial and indistinct. Of the Canai 
mans undoubtedly knew more than t 
nians, though these islands were still 
much as the region of fiction. The; 
in general the FBrtuntUt JsUi, a name 
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'^ poeU, and perhtps too freqoeotly employed in 
tke more sober deUils of the historian. Among 
tbe particolar names, we find Canaria and I^i^aria, 
te former obviously tbe same with modern Canary, 
the latter, perhaps, denoting Teneriffe with its 
iBowy summit. On the eastern side of Africa, the 
fsognphy of the Romans was neither very dis- 
tinct Dor very extensive. Tbey seem to have been 
■aqoainted with the Nile, as far as the Automales 
of Herodotus^ but not to have penetrated farther. 
On the shores of tbe Indian ocean, their naviga- 
tioD terminated at the promontory of Prasom, a 
point which Ptolemy represents as lying to the 
loath of the equator, but which, from a careful in- 
vaUgation of the measures employed by bioi^ is 
fteod to correspond with Cape Brava, two degrees 
te Um north of the line. 

When we torn to Asia, we find tbe geographical 
lifiovMMMits of the Romans much more interesting 
kasshntifle point of view, as well as more im- 
' fsrtaot in regard to commerce. These improve- 
IMflts may be almost wholly ascribed to the dis- 
eorery of the monsoons, by which the communica- 
UoB with India was completely altered, and the 
tnde of that rich and luxurious country prodi- 
giooily extended. Embarking at the Egyptian 
ports oo tbe Red Sea, and passing the straits of 
Bihel-mandel, the merchant was carried by the 
Mith-west monsoon, or Hippalus, so called from 
its discoverer, directly to the peninsula of Hindos- 
tin, and back again by tbe Vultomus, or north* 
sttt monsoon, In the course of the same year. This 
sivigation was first undertaken during the reign of 
Augstos, till which time the route to India was 
silber across the desert from Syria to the Euphrates, 
down the Persian gulf and along the northern coast 
of tbe Arabian sea to the mouth of the Indus ; or 
brther to the north by the Caspian sea, and the 
Oxns or Jihon. Some ancient writers represent 
the latter as much more easily accomplished than 
iteoald possibly have been, by supposing that the 
Oxss fell into the Caspian Sea, or rather that Lake 
ArtI was a gulf of that sea. But even if this had 
heea tbe case, the conveyance of merchandi»e by 
Meh a route, must have been exceedingly alow, 
•ipensive, and precarious, compared with the di- 
>cst coarse across the Arabian Sea. By the latter, 
^ the western coast of the peninsula of India 
btctme better known, and opened the way for other 
'iiBoveries in the interior as well as on tbe Bay of 
Bisgal. The whole extent of country south of 
the line Joining the mouth of the Indus and the 
*QQth of the Oangesy was soon explored, and is 
described with considerable minuteness by Pliny 
^ Ptolemy. Of the north of India, the accounts 
•f these writers are . extremely vague ^ but it ap- 
pears that Thibet waa pretty well known under the 
of Sacica* On this lulutct, indeed, there has 



been much learned disquisition among critics and 
geographers, some sapposiog, as we have now stat- 
ed, that Serica included Thibet, with part of the 
north of India, while others consider it as denoting 
China. This last opinion is chiefly founded on the 
calculations of Ptolomy, by which Serica appears to 
be situated in the middle of the Pacific Ocean ; but 
these calculations are obviously in direct contradio- 
tion, not only to Pliny,' but to Ptolemy himself. 
According to tbe former, Asia terminated a littla 
to the east of the Ganges and the north of the Caa* 
piao Sea ; and he distinctly says that the Seres in- 
habit the middle of the eastern regions, of which 
the Scythians and Indians occupy the two extremes* 
The latter also describes Serica as bounded on tb» 
east by unexplored countries, and on the south by 
{he mountains of Emondos, (the modern Emod. 
Heme, or Himmala), which separate it from India. 
It Is uuuecessary to observe, that neither of these 
accuants can possibly apply to China, while both 
are accurate if understood of Thibet. " Here, 
then," to use the words of a modern geographer, 
'< among the Alpt of Asia, and on the borders of 
the great desart of Shamo, expired the last ray of 
tbe geographical knowledge of the ancients.'' 

To pursue the history of geography through the 
period on which we are now about to enter, wo«l J 
be to trace the decay of every thing dignified and 
ennobling, and to mark the progress of ignorance 
and barbarism, triumphing over science and civili- 
sation. We should find, in the course of a few cen- 
turies, the inhabitants of tbe whole civHised world 
completely extirpated, and sacceeded by a race of 
men who knew nothing of themselves farther back 
than their recollection carried them, and nothing of 
the rest of mankind but what tbey learned during 
their career of victory and bloodshed. We should 
perceive the termination of all friendly intereoursa 
among different countries, and wars carried on no 
longer with a view to conquer and civiliee, bnt to 
extirpate-end destroy. It is not consistent, bow* 
ever, eitiier with the nature or the limits of the pre- 
seut article to enter into a minute detail of tbe cir* 
cumstances that conspired to accelerate the destruc- 
tion of the Roman empire, or enumerate tbe va- 
rious tribes that took possession of the different 
countries of Europe, and tbe revolutions that took 
place in their manners and form of government. We 
shall only observe, therefore, that daring tbe latter 
period of the Roman history, literature and the fine 
arts had in a great measure banished the cultiva^ 
tion of science, and the ardour of curiosity, so ne« 
cessary in all laborious researches, but particularly 
for geographical discovery, had degenerated into a 
love of indolence and ease. A great deal still re- 
mained to be done by active aud enterpriziog ad- 
venturers, before the scienca of geography could be 
soccessfuity pi osecutiMi in theretiremcut of aa ac«tt-> 
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timy ; but enterprise knd aaventure were do Ioo-| ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAIi 
ger to l>e found among a people enervated by every] 
•peciei of luxury and dissipation. We find, aceor- 
dingty, that from the time of Ptolemy, till the over- 
throw of the Roman empire, there is scarcely a sin- 
gle fact on record that deserves a place in the histo- 
ry of geographical diaooveriet. From that period, 
the progread of all knowledge was retrograde. The 
moaumenta of learning that had been reared by the 
persevering labours of many ages, were successive- 
ly overthrown ; till Alexandria Itself, the last re> 
fuge of peraecttted science, fell a sacrifice to tbe 
merciless fury of a barbarous fanatic. The work 
of devastation was now complete. The last faint 
glimmerings of intellectual light were extinguirb 
ed, and the gross perversion of religious principJt- 
in Europe, with the establishment of a fklse systeoi 
in Asia, threatened to perpetuate that darlLne>^ 
which had enveloped the civiiiaed wortd. 

Such was the state, and such the prospect, of 
literature and icience about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. There was still one country, how- 
ever, which had not yet felt the »hock of revolution, 
and from which the light of science was again derti- 
ned to emanate. Arabia, from time immemorial, 
had preserved ita Independence ; and while the rest 
of the dviliaed world was hurrying into decay, it 
eoDtinued to eojoy its ancient laws and privilege^, 
and made oontiderahle progreitf in many of the um- 
ftil arts. Evan the eatahlishment of Mahoraetanism. 
nt first ao fhtal in ita operation, and which, likv 
•vary other fialsa tystem of religion, might have 
bean wppoaed iohnieal to the progresi of sdeoce, 
•vanUially oontribnted to the advancement of geo- 
graphioal knowledge. The A rabianf, possessing a 
great extent of sea-coast, had from a very earty pe- 
riod carried on an extensive trade, vhich was con- 
siderably increased by the conquests of Mahomet 
and his immediate successors. In their eagemes» 
to propagate tbe doctrines of Islamism, the Ara- 
bian eallpbi extended their arms to the pillars of 
Heroulea in the west, and the banks of the Ganges 
In the east, and thus geographical discovery was 
ODM mora associated with its most powerfhl ally, a 
spirit of military and commercial adventure. By 
the middle of the ninth century, the Arabians had 
formed settlements in difierent parts of China, and 
established an intercourse with Madagascar, the 
Maldivea, Ceylon, Sumatra, Java, and other ori- 
ental islands. Nor was it to geography, consid- 
ered in a commercial point of view, that their at- 
tention was exclusively directed. Their generals 
had orders to procure geographical accounts of all 
tbe countries which they subdued ; and we find the 
Caliph Al Mamon, as early as 853, obuining the 
BcaMirement of a degree of latitude in the desert of 
iaadgair, for tbe purpose of ascertaining the mag- 
nitude of (be earth. 
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Continutdfrom jpagt 65b 

OV THE SYSTEM OF VOTATIOV VSED BT THS 

GBEEXa. 

As we mentioned in our lart number three modei 
of Arithmetical Notation, and only illustrated that 
which is offed in modern times and by those nationa 
who are eminent for their extensive knowledge of 
>«cience ; it remain? for us to give a abort account of 
those methods which were practised by the Greeks 
find Romans, the nations formerly most distin- 
gniKhed for their Arithmetical knowledge. The 
Greeks divided the twenty four letters of their al- 
phabet into three classes, corresponding to oar U- 
nit9, tens and hundredi ; but as tbe twenty-foar 
letters were insufficient it was necessary to add 
three additional characters to complete the num- 
ber for the nine digit?. Tbe ( called tpmtwmn waa 
placed in the first class immediately after • the let- 
ter answering to five, and therefore waa the s\ mboi 
for 6. The koppa and sonjn represented by c and 
^ c^impleted the series of tens and hundreds or stood 
for 90 and 900. 
Hence their notation was as follows : 

12 5 4 5 6 7 

• /8 > / • f f 
10 20 50 40 50 60 70 



8 



80 



I 
100 



soo 



500 



400 



f 

90 
ft • w ) , 
500 600 700 800 900 

It will easily be perceived this notation can ex- 
press numbers, only aj) far as 999. For tbe thosK 
sands they placed a point under each character « 
thus for 

1000, fOOO, 5(K)0, 4000, 5000, 6000, 7000, 8001^, 
9000, they wrote 

-t i8 > / • ? C . • 



^ 



By nsing lhe*>e in connection with the others 
could easily exhibit all numbers lem than 10,009 

as follow : 
9999 they represented by 



999 

99 
£824 

8036 

64;o 

5001 
2000 



•3^ 



..J 



ig Um point in tU( maniMr iinj tnp\i.y 
d tba DDvpoDDd ehnneter^; to express 10,000 

IjtbMptacinittbeiiiilWortlMiword myriad un- 

VUiB diRRTCDt aumerali ihtj annmeaU-J their 

« tro thuunnd fold. By tbii arlifice iksy Wfre 

rit« u; nanbtr ud«r «ae Millioii, 



10,000 wu iTTittMi 
10,000 . 

90,(X» 

100,000 

«».eoo 

»,7«),000 
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S« mm ax by plidng tbe M undir any nnm 
hr.Ud the Mine effcal an our aoneiing /ew ci 
Jim. SuehwastbeiyttemofnuniefsUoBuwd by 
ibrOreek. which wa. well enough adapted to tJ 
pietieil ooncems of life, but it w«« raquiaite th, 
tapfOTementj ehould be made to embrece Ihe pa. . 
r^ of icitnliSc inveiXigation. And it ia new h^ 
nrtiined thnt Archimedet campoaed a tract for 
A« paqNMe in whidi be anumed Ibe iqaara of the 
■Triad u the roatof a new scale of progreeri^e. 
Hepropoied to carry tbla tyttem aa tttuei^ia 
iniodii, wbieb would eorretpaod to a nanber for 
»Ueh, -ccordins to oar acale we qae .iity-four di- 
P* *f«"oniu»anar hia great predecB»BOT. lim. 
-•'W tbit nouiion. and alao fomied a collection or 
in imler to facilitate Arithmetinl calcala- 

liOBt.* 

Wa fhaH DOW gire • few axamplM of arltlNDni- 
•ltileqlationa«»nindnbytheOreeln which will 
ttDiie d^rte elucidate whet we hare nid on this 
""biW, and ibow the manaer in whieb that lery in- 
P«wu people, with ■ noUtim. d«,idedly inferior 
»o" own. were eoableJ to parfoni ealcgltUoni 
•••Midenblediacaliy. 

■xiHni \M ADotnoB. 

i^Cyf«* rut SMI 



KXiMpta 

i 

MM 






c, 



S5 

V 70t£5 
We Fhnll explain tbla taat operation. 

multiplied by «- givci/or SOO x 300=10,- 
into I givea ■ j, or fOO X GOb^IS.OOO ; and «■ 

• glveiB, 01900 X Se=1000. Id tbe next lim 

■ Ttintor prodncei a ^. or 60x300=12,000 ;, X 
iDtoi givet }•, or 60X£(V>4eOO i and . xt mabe-r 
]r6<lxH=300, In'thelaat line ,xr {ireatb* 
prcluet > or 5X200=1000 * Into i girea t «r 
SXG(^=900;aDd> X • pnMJucea ai, or 5 X ^U. 
Huvlng that illailraled tbe example in MullipU- 
illuii, we thall iBKTl uotber which will affords 
uleaoiiBeaienttOMryoang raaden, ud tbe op- 
-atloD nay be iiuerlml in • fuure aumber of oar 

pappr. 

IM try be nwHIpned by ittelf and tbe rMaltex* 
liiu-il by the Greek and Modern metbodt arttnght 

Frona tbeu few exanplea a aligbt aeqinietasc* 
...By W derived, of tbe mrthodKby which the Greekf 
prrrnrised Arrlhmetical operations ia tbe primary 
fulps. und It win be catily percrived that they wck- 
mucii iorerlor to oiir modern ones. 

We 4iall now proceed to give ■ brief view of 111* 
nomati JVetalioH. 

Tbe Homan Nnmeriml ebaraotera are aeven. 
As they have ondergone little tub^qnent cfaacgf! 
(hey may be considered u very ancient fpccimcoe 
if notation. The tlmple eharacltri were >■ foj- 

by I 



Ttaa.r»o. reader .ho .ithei to «thi, uMeci 
?»W«re frlinjlarlr end ia . .err 'l«fanl rnuiu, 
J*™! te a learned emy on i( Kineied to tbe FrencI 
r*"'»o of Um vofki of " 
ViheHuioMl iMitnte: 



Hpnce we perceive th^ to dmoltt ww, • sioipi* 
'rrlkal Hm wa« eMmed t; thii wu doubtlan 1^ 
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moit obvious meUiod, and one which with the ex- 
ception of the Modern lodiaus wai uoiveriially used. 
The repetition of this line expreiied, two, Uiru, and 
four^ but it waB Mon found that the nectfoMry re- 
petition of these lines as far as nine times, was te- 
dious and perplexing. Reduoedor curtailed marks 
were therefore introduced, and as five exhausts all 
the fingers of one hand, it is probable that it was 
distinguished by an appropriate character, as two 
linea placed in the form V or sometimes the under 
half of the cliaracter X for ten ; Six would then be 
written VI, seven VII, eight, Till, nine, Villi 
Bat to avoid the frequent repetition of the I, it was 
prefixed to the piineipal character, and in this sit- 
uation diminished its value : Thus instead of four 
lines it seemed preferable to write IV, for eight and 
sttne, they wrote IlXand IX. Ten l>eiiig written X , 
eleven would then be XI ; twelve XII ; thirteen 
XIII ; fourteen, XIUI ; fifteen XV ; and proceed- 
ing thus till they arrived at twenty, it would be 
represented by XX on the same principle that 11 
was written for the number two. Thirty and forty 
would be written XXX, XXXX : and as it is prob- 
able that the quintdple scale was originally used ; 
the nnmber fifty would be represented by three lines 
or some new combination of |ioo. 

The most obvious method of combining them so 
as to be sufficiently distinct from the preceding com- 
binations was to place them thus L, or at right an- 
gles to each other. This eharacter being adopted to 
vepresent fifty ,We should have sixty, seventy, eighty- 
and ninety written IiX, LXX, LXXX, LXXXX 
Three lines or the open square were employed to 
represent a hundred, or third stage of numeration. 
This symbol may be connidered as the most Mmple 
combination of LL. But when the letters of their 
alphabet lent their aid to this system of nuraeratiou, 
those letters which bore the greatest resemblance tu 
the above characters were adopted in their place, 
and this we presume is the reason why C, is now 
written for the open square. 

Two hundred would then be expressed by CC and 
three and four hundred by CCC, tc CCCC. A« 
three lines combined (as we have above explained) 
were the character for one hundred, four interwo 
▼en ones were written thus M, orCl3 for one thou 
eonif, and the half of this or I3 was used tocx- 
press/re hundred. 

This character 13 was afterwards supersedctl by 
the roman D for the same reason that C was writ 
ten for. 

Six hundred would then be written DC, seven 
hundred DCC, eight hundred DCCC, and nine hun- 
dred by DCCCC. 

The last improvement was the introduction of 
characters to express numbers beyond one thousand. 
The method of doing this was analogous to the geu 
eral scheme of notation ; for taking the character 



ri3 for a thousand, the straight line was reti 
while the C on each side of it was suoeesaively s 
to mark the decuple increase. Thus CCl3^ 
CCCI333 were respectively written for 1( 
and 160,000 and the halves of these I33, I 
for 5,000 and 50.000. 

Such we presume is the origin of Roman numc 
which still continue to be partially used, not\ 
standing; the superior advantages of our own 1 
tion. It may not therefore be useless to give ! 
examples in order to render the subject more I 
liar to onr junior readers. 
MDCXC VI wil 1 be expressed by 1696 in our nota 
MDCLXXV 1675 

CCCI333 60,000 

But it may be remarked here that this last i 
ber was represented by LX, as a line over any 
ber increases it a thonRand fold. 

On the same principle lOO-OOO would be ex 
Bed by C and in the common way by CCCI^ 
and 1,000,000. by^or CCCCI3333 also 2 
000 was written MM &c. &c. 



TO CORRESPOKDENTS. 



We have received from the Rev Dr. Bates, Prei 
of Middlebury Collef^, his Inaugural Oration^ 1 
we ioteod to puhliih in our next number. It coDtaio 
oy excellent wntiment!), expre«ted in a very ph 
B^Ie. We invite the cooUouance of the favours of si 
a correspondent. 

Z. (of CHtsklll) is inrormed that the hints sng^ested 
tive to superior places of education for females ha v 
manner been put into operation in this city. Some < 
Seminaries foi^tbe iiislnietion of females embrace a 
liberal and scientific course of studies; but we shot 
glad to see nmibr ones established in every section < 
cotmtry. With the request of our corresitoodeiit we 
endeavour to comply in some of our future noo 
Our opini>'n 00 the subject, " of the expediency of/ 
iniiitutioTU of a more elevated character than acadf 
and not far inferior to our colleges, where our daof 
should be instructed in the srtenccj, aslwell as in liter 
pnd the fiue arts," and the influence which, proper 
ucated f ^malethave in society, iscoiocideot with Z 

We would siiggest to our correspondent QuinHUi 
recouMtleration of the subject upon which he has wr 
AUheugh the essay contains some judicious sentio 
yet we deem it un6t to appear before the public, 
style is too ambitiauSt and there is a continual ende 
aflcr rhetorical figures. In fact more attention see 
have been given to stylCf thau to thought. 

An eswy " on the object and utility of Crilicif 
received. The writer has viewed the subject in a 
different from what we have formerly seen. His < 
vations are correct. We do not altogetlier appn 
the style, which is rather declamatory ; with the c 
tlon of this and one or two trifling faults, we thin 
cnmmunieatioii well written. We iuvjte his c 
pondeoce. 
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TVriflne prewpfom awn dfrirniMnta pawit incuhant. 
tmn J)a boni. qurm ddq illi Palteonni'B, quennon 
SmiIuiii pre IT conlFmniint p idque Dincioquibut pras- 
ritiiiBirC fIBciunL UtttiUCi mtltrrutini idiotii fol 

Ivlilciriileaatur quilaiiiai k ttciuoL 

Eratrnm. 

Til fnaltr pari ^ fntipbn liaik mert/oetcria 
Hdrhfi! jcl. Gtd Gtd! nlml Pahemon. ivkat Dai 
tu,Jtlktf naf dtifUt in coinpanitn leilk Ihtmulvrtf 
Ja^/hwK mt laie Iktf ia it, iul thtg make Ihtm 
^fUrltfitliiktiutheriani la i^l/Blheri, juil lucA ac 
Ui}rqmtmt (AcBinlrti. 



a defceb wbich characteriar 

idfrum which i aevi [able evils re- 

k "kr Ikerc ii none lO falsi to solid improvement, or 

iriiteii hoi lo ilender pretensious to plauiibilrty and 

iHKiiiuaDce, u tke practice of employing the time 

HpjDntli io ■•arning and performing plays at icbool. 

IMkheoefits hare been *o circumicribcd, that it was 

*Oped, 'it woald tong e^ have LierD <n[>lodedi and 

Sireo place to ■ system, the otiJi?c:t of which should 

**,idaaBical acquaintance with liic language in whicL 

^««pealcand write, to store tbe miud witli the lofty 

***4maiBliBiDg sentiments of the sagei of ancient and 

^•den (imes, and comoluKirDUi, or al leail prepare 

Ua« Bind for the recepiion of science. But liiisDwi't 

^fmMnulian bu no claims to these ; the basis of Ihi 

^^panUnelnf* is weak, and the uiperatruclure itself, 

l*Mrtakiag of its nature, must aoon fall to deaiy. 

''maded on asilly custom, engendered in the brain 

^4' note ranting pedagogue, it Is supported by the 

^Wmraning declamalion of Ike illiteiale only ) but, 

** Asairded, as alnunl and injuriuu) by those 

**f 1^ Icait reflciioi], and doomed la a just oblivion, 

-^Iiit prmctire, which has, at various times in Ibeci- 

^^, Bade considErable "tiaut," bas brcn assailed 

^rilb so mock severity, and drawn duwn tbe jual de- 

^mciatiansof tbe prudent andleerried, it waiihonghl, 

Vadankintolbal insignificance which il and its ad- 

V«calndeMrTe. To tbe surprise and iadigaatloii, 

MMrsr, of the Tirtnous and thinking part of tlic 

tiMBiiuilty, it has been introduced wi lb all the pomp 

1 *^ topwliac^ attoched la "miglili/ thingt," 4nd 



pre^^ed apon the attenlian o!- the public, as some- 
(iiini; calculated In tnake children wise, almost, b» 
fure iliey can speak, and like the varioin machine* 
am! pinns of adventurous and daring quacks, pretends 
to innke cbUdren Solomons, Ciceroi, or Cbatbanwi 
Ijy blowing wisdom iiilo their beads, and selling by 
Ibi' dollar's worth knowledge lo which even Ibe illit» 
crai.t ]uy clHim, and of which thi!y acknowledge lb* 
ivorlli, by Iheir ridiculous pretensions. This;afr6er- 
I'li^ system is only equalled in abairdity by that, 
ivhich lias for iU object to teacb the languages, and 
{br. vurious branches of human knowledge, in 30 or 
•V) itasons.' Incredible as it may seem, people who 
pretend to common sense, bave been induced to be- 
lieve (hi) to belho fact As migbl be supposed, they 
havi! often lamented their credulity, they have seen 
l<> tbeii' regret their children's time sacri&ced, their 
pur^a dlminidwd wilboM any advantage, and tbe 
via projttlortafiiMnt!/ maliing 'clitmn, grow opo- 
Itiil al tbe expense of Ilieir folly, and laugh et 
lho!ie whose knowledge of tbe mind and tbo ac4uiat- 
lion of science, prevented Ihem from properly ei- 
ninining into tbe correclnesi of such systems. It 
renlfyleema, as if quacks, are determined to moke 
ibe public believe, that knowledge like water, may 
be poured Into a perwjn,Budai if ibe inajorily were 
delcrminod tD believe it. After so many deceptions, 
I (biiik lliey tbouM grow wise from experience. 
TliHl men'is InapiliBMe situation wboremaios un- 
taught by tbe Irisons of eiperience. 

But ull who have rr Heeled upon the subject of com 
miMiiciiIIng knowleilge lo youth, and preparing Iha 
mind for the reception ofknowledge, are convinced 
of the <lifGculy,aM<liifthe diflcrent capacities of chll- 
drrn f<>r receiving and retaining. Knowledge Is 
gradually acquired ; a man cannot teach his pupil 
fatter than he can learn. II is absurd to talk of ma- 
king children learn every thing in a year or two. 
Voii cannot pnl more into a bntile than it will hold. 
To leoch ■ cliild properly requires patience and liniv 
both in III" master and pupil. But there are many 
tvlio lake advantage of credulity in Ibis a» well as in 
oilier important matters. They generally produce 
wonderful stories of wonderful improvement. " Bat 
>t>e nbo tell or receive those storiei," says the *oI- 
Jobnion, "sboald consider, that nobody can be 
igbl fuller llian he can learn. The speed of Ibe 
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^iru:'i rminiied to Inch Wriling, i 
plij-, ill m lcs>■lni^ t'leacb, in iS I 
rirn-t langiiagetr and ihe Matlm 
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ployoienlsof life; there are funcUons to be per- 
formed in civiluccd society, which require e morp 
liberal education : which cannot indeed be well 
performed without extensive knowledge and en- 
larged views tff men and things — without an ac- 
quaintance with general literature and the great 
circle of human Rcipoce. For what are usually de- 
nominated the learned profesfiong, a partial and 
limited education is certainly inadequate. As Ci- 
cero well obfervee, ** Omnet artes, quae ad humani- 
tatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune vincu- 
lum, et quasi ooe^natione quadam inter se contlnen- 
tur." It is indeed a truth, establiiihed by literary 
experience, that no branch of liberal education can 
l>e successfully pursued independently of others, 
nor any neglected without injury to the whole. — 
Can a man be well versed in legal science civil pol- 
ity, and jurisprudence ; unless be is likewise ac- 
quainted with natural philoeophy, logical indue* 
tioo and metaphysical reasoning? And can he, 
without this knowledge, execute the functions of 
the several departments of well organised govern- 
ment, with under&Uuding, consistency and des- 
patch? liis true, natural talents, acute dr^sern- 
nenty and much experience and careful oOservaiiou 
nay, in a great meaburei supply the deficiency oi 
•ai ly education ; but they can never become a com- 
plete substitute. Without the fostering care of libe- 
ral education, we should look in vain for another 
!l^utff^ndorf or Blackbtone or Sully or Burke oi 

Ames. 

Those men, who by native energy of mind and 
unwearied assiduity have overcome the dicadvan 
tages of defective instruction, raised themselves 
to offices of trust, and devoted tbeiuselves to the 
public good, surely deserve well of their country, 
and merit peculiar praise. But how much higher 
."Would the same men have risen, and how much far- 
ther would their benign influence have been extend- 
ed, if the superstructure of their knowledge had 
1)een erected ,oa,a broader foundation— if in youth 
they had had received a literary and scientific edu- 
cation — if their noble minds had been disciplined by 
itudy, and directed by insti*uction — if they bad 
walked the Lyceum, had inhaied the pure air of 
Parnassus, and tracing the streams of literature and 
science to their fountain, had imbibed its unpolluted 
waters? 

The same inquiries might be made; and we should 
be led to the same result concerning those, who 
practise ** ths healing art.*' The profession ot 



phytic requires men of cultivated minds and 8tudlou«< al knowledge of the doctrines and duties of Chrii 



habits. Medical science itself opens an extensive 
field for cultivation and research. It is. moreover, 
intimately connected with many other branches of 
general knowledge; some of which are indispensa- 
ble to it, and all highly auxiliary. Botany, chem- 
tltry and aootomy are its iuuiddiiidi. The pages 



of Linr:9Si:s and bis successors^ of tiavolsier ffnil 
his followers, of Bell and his coadjutors must be fa* 
miliar to every physician, who looks for di^tinciioir 
in his profession. It cannot, indeed, be denied, 
that some, whose early education was deficient^ 
have made reb'pectable at|ainments in these bran- 
ches of knowledge, become men uf extensive erudi- 
tion, and by long and successful practice risen to 
eminence. But the same remark, vibich was made 
with reference to legal science, occurs here with 
equal force. If they kave accomplished somoeh* 
under such disadvantages, what would they oot 
have done, with the aid of a finished educatloo I 
They would have been Boerbaaves and Cultens ami 
Harvey 8 and Bushes and Wa^ns ! — Beside, in es« 
timating the value of general science and systemat* 
ical e«1ucation to the profession of physic, we OMist 
not forget the awtui consequences of ignorance ami' 
presumption. While some men of native ^fiscem- 
ment, acute discriminationi and persevering re* 
fiparch. have b<^conie skilful physicians, and eveaF 
ri«en to eminence and distinguished usefolness, with 
few advantages ; how many have only increased 
the virulence of disease and the anguish of death ! 
How much mi«chief ha^ been done by the cottrume 
and specificx ot im()o^.ture aud the boasted panacee 
ol eiupiricifw ! How many hecAtombf, not. of Ixilli 
and goats, but of human beings have been saeriSceil 
on the altar of iEsculapius ! 

For the other learned proressions, a classical airf 
fcientific education is suVly not less important, than 
Tor those which have been n^mcd If a civtliim in 
order to become acquainted with the principles of 
jurisprudence aud civil polity, most be a mae oT 
general knowledge— if a physician, to be well qual- 
ified for practising '' the healing art," must be a 
man of erudition ; then surely those, who underr 
take *Ufae cure of souls,'' should not be norieei. 
They should be thoroughly versed In the scieooe oT^ 
theology ;and of course their youthful minds sbould 
be well stored with the knowleJge of ancient cus- 
toms and languages — with that literature and those- 
sciences, which will aid them in illustrating, viadi* 
CQtiug and enforcing the principles of the gospel.- 
They should stand on dassiek, before they step oa 
holjf ground. They should drink largely at the Cae^ 
talian fount, before they undertake to cooduet thin-- 
ty sonls to the fountain of living waters. 

It is not contended, that learning is the (Irst, macb 
less the sole qualification, requisite for a preachec' 
>fthe gospel. Christian principle — an experimeai*^ 



^^nity is unquestionably of the first importaocer- 
for the sacred office. Indeed, this qualificaUoo ia- 
not only primary, but indispensable. J>estitate oi 
it a man, however learned and however eloquent,, 
cannot preach the ^of/>e/-— cannot speak the truik k^ 
/ore— ctaool ''allure to brighter woridi and lead 
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AX INAUGURAL ORATION. 

Prmmiced MarchiZ, 1818, biftheKKV. JosHtTA 
Batis, j9. JT. President of MiddUbury ColUge, 
femorU, 



'<EdocatioD forms the mind.*' The great |tbllo- 
in(:iier of human intellect; by a thorough analysii: 
AfUieDnderstanding, and a complete investigation 
o( Its prop^rtieii, baa successfully refuted the an- 
d'eoC doctrine of ** innate ideas," and thus justified 
the inference, that the contemporaneous doctrine 
of ** iotaitive kaowiedge'* is unsupported by sound 
|>b2k>iopfay.^In the uncultivated mind intellectual 
powers do indeed exist; but like the unpolished 
diamoody they exist io obMurity. Education brings 
tlbem to light, displays their brilliancy, unfolds their 
beauty, and exhibits their real value ; it excites 
tlMir Uteoi energies and controls their operations ; 
it gives them activity, and applies th^m to the pur- 
poses, for which they were designed, and to which 
thty are adapted, by Infinite Wisdom« We can, in- 
deed, discern nothing in the human mind, distinct 
fixun the effects of education, but a capacity to receive 
iottruction — a faculty to learn — a power to acquire 
and retain knowledge. Of this capacity, it is ad- 
mitted, that there are various degrees between those 
extremes, which are denominated genius and stu- 
pidity. These extremes, however, are rarely found 
ia nature. In most cases, ordinary minds, under 
the fostering hand of education, united with perse- 
T^riog industry, may rise to excellence and obtain 
rewards of genius: or hy neglect and sloth, 
ly rink to the lowest depb of stupidity, and re- 
Btiatbe mere receptacles of folly. RufTon has 
^, " genius is nothing but patience." If this po- 
sition is not true, in its full extent — if 'the atten- 
tion snd patience of an age would invent nothing, 
vithfiut a peculiar disposition of the organs of sense 
u^a native acutentfSs of the powers of perception ; 
T>(Hb certain, that the acquisitions of genius al- 
viyt suppose vigorous application and patient in- 
vvtigatioD. With a very few exceptions, the dis- 
Uietioas among men, in knowledge, in strength of 
Uderstandihg, and even in brilliancy of imagina- 
Uoa depend more on variety in education, than on 
vif^al difference in capacity. And even the dif- 
fesMs, which does exist, is often exaggerated. 
''If, as Seneca says, there is no great genius wlth- 
Qstsome mixture of folly, perhaps also there is no 
gNtt folly without some mixture of genius." 

Beace we perceive the high importance of a good 
cdaeatioo for all the purposes of life. A nd the con- 
Si toi tion of this subject, will not be thought un- 
>Fpropriate; nor, I hope, be found unintarestiag 
<M the present occasion. — It is not ray intention, 
^oweverj to discuss the subject in its largest ex- 



tent, nor take a comprehensive view of all it* 
branches and relations. Moral culture and reli* 
ginus instruction constitute a part, and unquestion- 
ably the most important part of education. Indeed,* 
withoDt thefe, the cultivation of the intellectual 
powers would be useless, and often worse than use- 
less. Unsanctified learning, so far from adding to 
the happiness or usefulness of a man, serves only to 
increase his capacity for suffering, and extend his 
pernicious and corrupting influence in society.— To 
prescribe rules for the religious education of chil- 
dren ; and, by an exhibition of the most comman- 
ding motives, to urge on parents and guardians the 
duty of *< bringing them up in the nurture and ad- 
monition of the Lord," would be a pleasant em- 
ployment. But these topics fall not within the ap- 
propriate limits of this dissertation. I shall treat 
of them, therefore, no farther, than they are con- 
nected with literature and science ; and view them 
only, as they belong to a oourse of academic in- 
struction. 

A common education is of the first importance ; 
and it is all, that is necessary for the ordinary pur- 
poses of life. It is abundantly suflScient for those, 
who cultivate the soil ; for those, who devote them- 
selves to the mechanie aKs'; for those,* who con- 
duct the commercial concerns of society. These 
occupations, though among the most h'enourable 
and useful employments, allow but little time for 
study and mental cultivation ; nor do they require 
an extensive acquaintance with the sciences. A 
knowledge of the rudiments of learning, such at 
may be acquired in almost every village in New- 
England, is all that is necessary (may I not add}— 
all that is beneficial in these departments of social 
life. A more refined education and a highly culti- 
vated taste, by dividing the attention, might even 
unfit a man for excellence and energy in these pur- 
suits. But without that degree of instruction, by 
which a person is enabled to read with facility, write' 
with propriety, and compute with accuracy ; no one 
is prepared to act well his part in any station in so- 
ciety, or pursue any employment with satisfaction 
to himself and usefulness to others. 

It should never be forgotten, therefore, by tht 
guardians of society and the friends of humanity, 
that common schools, to which the children of the 
poor as well as of the rich may have free access, 
are of the first importance to a community ; impe- ' 
riously demanding their attention and patronage* 
Especially, tn a country like ours, and under fonas 
of government like ours, neither public virtue nor 
civil liberty can be mainUined, without a general 
diffusion of knowledge, and a liberal provision for 
the suppert of schools. 

But. although a common school education is auh 
ply sufficient, and even best adapted to qualify 
yonth for the common purposes and erdinary a ji« 
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inaiions^ Lntber opencJ the treasures of literu- 
ture, burst the leading strings of science, and ri- 
sing with the energy uf truth and the power of di- 
vine graee, established fbrtver the right of free 
inquiry, and vindicated this noble principle and 
liberal preecription of Protestantism ; '^Examine 
and tubmil yoursehes only to conridion.^^ From 
that period learning and religion became mutual 
coadjutors ; and though sometimea unnaturally di- 
vided, they have generally maintained an intimat>3 
alliance, and united their influence to civilize tho 
world and bless mankind. As learning had lent 
htr aid, to break the chains, in which religion her- 
self was bound ; so religion in turn gave new en- 
ergy and lustre to learning. Ancient literature a- 
woke from her slumbers. Science put»hed her re- 
searches. Copemicui rose with Luther, and fol- 
lowed the track of the heavenly bodies. Newton 
succeeded them, abd investigated the laws of na- 
ture. And Locke, pursuing in the train, analyzed 
the human mind. 

It may seem saperfloou^ to proceed farther in 
commending and vindicating the' cause of litera- 
ture and literary institutions— of science and libe- 
ral education. Objections, however, have been 
made and should lie an6wered.^As an objection lo 
the scientific part of a liberal education, it has 
been said, l3iat natural pbiloiophy, ODathematical 
science, and metaphysical research have sometimes 
produced a spirit of scepticism, and lent their sup- 
port to the cause of Infidelity. The fact, on which 
this objection is founded, must indeed be admit- 
ted ; but the answer to the objection itself is bhort 
and conclusive. It was not $ound philosophy — it 
was not deep investigation! which lauded the self- 
named philosophers of the last century on infidel 
ground. The infidelity of that period may be tra- 
ced with more propriety to superficial research, un- 
restrained love of theory, and an unbounded spirit 
of tnnovatioi^. '* A little philosophy,'* says a phi- 
losopher hinself, ^'ioclineth men to atheism ; but 
depth in philosophy bringeth their mindl back to 
religion.*' Re, who with Newton looks through 
nature, *<looks up to nature's God." While he 
views, with philosophic eye, the beauty, propor- 
tion and harmonious operations of the complex ma- 
chine of the visible universe ; he bchuldfl, with an 
eye of faith, the Hand, which made and moves the 
whoIa*-hc sees Divinity impressed on all the works 
of creation, and perceives the skill of Omniscience 
and the energy of Omnipotence in all its laws — he 
approves and justifies the decision of the pious 
bard ; '^ An undevout astronomer is mad"— -he even 
leels the spirit and adopts the language of the in- 
wpired psalmist ; **0 Lord, how manifold are thy 
works ? in wisdom hast thou made them all V* 
A hiore plausible objection, however, may bej 



eral education — to the study of the f 
sics and polite literature. The writ 
classics were heathens ; and througl 
of their works, the whole machinery • 
thology is exhibited to the iuexperiei 
dent mind of the youthful student, d 
desses, not the work of men's hands, I 
fascinating work of human imaginati 
seated to bis view, adorned with all 
and embellished with all the dazzling cc 
poetry and rhetoric, could cattt upo 
may not, indeed, be in danger of n 
nod of Jupiter 'and his sons, nor of b 
to Diana and her sisters ; but is there 
that he will be charmed into efiemir 
songs of Circe, or plunged into dissipi 
the orgies of Bacchus ?— is there no dai 
miliarity with scenes of superstition y 
in his mind contempt fur the sublime n 
holy rites of religion ?-^s there no dai 
will learn to regard the instructions of 
and Paganism with equal indifiTereoce ?- 
danger, that the doctrines of the only 
true God will lose, at lea^t, a portion ol 
tifying influence on the heart of one, 
early conducted into the temple of 
Beside, the very spirit of the classics 
opposed to the spirit of the gospel, 
spirit of peace, humility, meekness an* 
other of war, pride, ambition and re\ 
classics inculcate the doctrines of se 
retaliation ; the gospel teaches us to lov 
ren, to forgive our enemies, and do gooi 
The examples and precepts of the foi 
result of depravity and blinded reason ; 
latter flow from sanctifying grace an 
wibdom. The study of these production 
and Rome, therefore, as far as it has ai 
on the temper and character of youth, 
a pemiciotts and corrupting influence- 
train the power, and counteract the spii 
tianity.^It is, indeed, much to be 1 
those, who commence these studies ic 
and pursue them uni^ccompanied with i 
struction — who read the fabulous stories 
gods, without a familiar acquaintance wi 
of the God of trutli will become prejudi 
the doctrines, indifferent to the authorit 
lous to the spirit of the gospel. ''It wou 
(to adopt with a slight variation the Ian 
admired writer) ~< it would require a i 
ing iioprtssiou uf christian truth, a vei 
marked idea of christian character, and 
thinking with siym pathetic admiration ( 
tievated class of christians, to preservi 
evaogsUcal spirit,'' among the seducing 
and exposed to the corrupting sen time 



Uiaje to another portion of the usual c;>ursa of lib- ' appear In iQch works as the lUad of Hon 
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£neid of Virgil; ^orned, as they are, with all the 

Taciratin^ cbami^ of pnetry. . 
Nor does the objection end with the productions 

of antiquity. Modem literature is not frte from 
tlie charge of corrupting influence on the young 
mind. Among our most celebrated bistoriaasy we 
find a Home, a Gibbon and a Voltaire; avowed in- 
fldelii, embracing every opporidnity to reproach the 
christian character and shake the foundations of 
ofdirit>tian hope. With the exception, too of Mil- 
ton and Watt9 and Ck>wper and Yoang and a few of 
nhvir importance, the influence of our English poets 
ii Bot much aiore favourable to evangelical truth 
aod bolioe85. Indeed, many of the finest writers 
oftbe last century, both in prose and verse, if not 
aroved eaemies to Christianity, \verd certainly not 
iti friends. Tlie highest ground, on which they ever 
slaod. is that of strict neutrality; and too often they 
Day be found even in the enemy's camp. It is 
surely to bo lamented, that to many of the streams 
oraodern literature have been poisoned at the foun- 
taia— that, while the cup of knowledge is gilded 
Kithoat, aod the draught rendered eweet to the 
palate, it frequently contains a secret infusion of 
^H>D fur the incautious youtby iuwboeehand it is 
placed. 

The objection to classical studies and polite lite- 
nlure, arising from these considerations, is surely 
plan»ille and imposing. It is sufficient to excite h 
deep ?oUcitude in the parental bosom; and it should 
be regarded, and as far as possible obviated* in 
fbrain:; the plans antT conducting the business of 
liberal education. But shall it be suffered to prevail 

_ bits full extent Shall it be permitted to exclude 

' ftoiB our seminaries of learnin;; the best models of 
Uite aod sublimity in composition, and close the 
BiOKtdirect avenues to the temple of literature and 
Mieoee Shall we, tbrpugh fear of the possible evil 
of classical studies, voluntarily relinquish the bene- 
fit, which result from them ? Shall we indulge the 
ti^idipiritofljaocoon, and with reference to the 
C>Ht body of literary productions, both ancient and 
Boderb, adopt bia cautious maxim ; *^ timeo Danaos 
Kdoaa ferentes ?*' Shall the friends of religion and 
^Sttaalty retire from classic ground ; and leave the 
^ of knowledge exclusively to ** men of corrupt 
*^ reprobate concerning the faith ?" Shall the 
Posies of oar holy religion be suffered to occopy 
*Q (he fortresses &f leamiog, and secure to themselves 
"U the weapons of literature, by which we mi^ht 
'^fcctaally defend the citadel of our faith against 
^tttacks? In a word, shall our colleges be 
^**crted by pious instructors and pious students,and 
^ tothe managemeot and use of infidels ; and thus 
'^^'ued exclusively nurseries of infidelity— the 
^vyliotbeds of licentiousness? — Rather let evtiy 
.neod to the cause of truth and righteoi[||pesi be 
iQdiiceJ; to guard with unceasing s'^licitouei and I 



encourage by renewed patronage these literary 
institutions — institutions, which must and will 
exert a powerful influence on the principles, charac- 
ter and happiness of the great mass of society. 
Let him give them his efficient suppoirt, not only 
by his charities, but by his counsels fuid prayen^ 
Let those especially, who are concerned 'in their 
government and instruction, unite their efforts, and 
exert their combined wisdom aod energy, to cor- 
rect the abuses of learning and purify the foun- 
tains of knowledge. Liet them incorporate in thd 
system of liberal education an explicit recognition 
of the truth and duties of Christianity. Let theoi 
see, that every authorized pursuit, within the walls 
of college, begins and ends with God. ''Let the lil- 
ble, as in the early controversies of Christianity, be 
placed on an elevated throne, and the most admired 
volumes of human production lie at its feet;" let 
it be found at the head of every alcove in the libra- 
ry ; let it be the first book to be consulted in th*3 
morning, and the last to be read at night ; let it, e>« 
pecially, be the only classic for holy time. 

With such precautions and under such regula- 
tions, a pious youth will surely be safe in college. 
'Ilius protected be will have no occasion to fear 
the baleful influence of ancient paganism or mod- 
ern scepticistin. Surronnded by these guards and 
armed with the panoply of heavenly grace, he may 
effectually resist the shafts and completely palsy 
the arm of infidel philosophy. Having a mind deep- 
ly imbued with religious sentiment, well furnished 
with religious knowledge and daily exercised in rc- 
ligioHS duties, he may read the classics, ancient 
and modern, without injury to his principles or 
character^ — be may even discover in these work 4 
clear ilhistrations and ftriking proofs of the doc- 
trines of the gospel; and thus actually find his 
christian faith confirmed by them;— 

*^ Atque inter sylvas Academi quserere venim." 

Concerning those youth, who coramence a course' 
of liberal education, before they have furnished to 
their pious friirnds any evidence of religious prin- 
ciple and christian character, there is, indeed, much 
caufe for anxiety. Happy, therefore, are th()>»f 
parents, who ^ee their children establiisfaed in the 
faith and walking in the truth, before they step on 
classic ground. But tthis happiness is not the por- 
tion of all, who wish to give their sonii afiui^vt 
education : It must, of course, be a serious que- - 
tion, whether they shall deny them the privile;:;* s 
of collegiate instruction, or expose them to iho 
dangers, which the usual course of liberal edtir..- 
tion necesiarily involves? — I dare not attempt a 
definite solution of the difficult question. 1 uiil 
not my, that pious parents shouid send their cLt!- 
dren to a literary inatiUitioD ; while iLey are cvi*. 
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dently destitute of religion ; especially, iftbey are 
openly vicious and strongly inclined to di^^i(•atinn• 
I should rather say, let none of this character be 
•dmitt^ within the walls of college. I would even 
'ftand at the gate of the temple of science, and pro- 
claim the irrevocable prohibition, — 

■ **Procql, O procol, e»te profani '.** 
Bat in cases of habitual regularity, and freedom 
from imtbOral conduct; may not the anxious parent 
be encouraged to commit bh darling son to God, 
under the guartlian care and instruction of pious 
and faithful teachers? M|^ he not indulge the 
•hope, that bis covenant God will regard the paren^ 
al tear, and answer the parental prayer ; and ren- 
der the temple of science, to his beloved and de- 
voted child, »*lhe bouse of God»»— ''the gate .of 
^leaven?"— There can be no question, however, 
that it is the duty of parents, never to send tfatHr 
BOOS to college, without at least a speculative 
knowledge of Christianity and an habitual rever- 
ence fdr its institutions. Ye anxious fathers! ye 
tender mothers! as you regard the happineits of 
your children, in time and eternity, let them not 
go from your domestic altar; till the languag:* ol 
the sacred Fcripturea is rendered familiar to their 
minds, and a portion of their precious truths are 
inscribed uponlbeir memories. Follow them, too 
with your daily prayers, tfnd frequent warnings and 
counFels; Above all, see that they are placed un- 
der the care of instructors of tipprtived character 
and unquestionable piety ; and in a seminary evi- 
ilently favoured of Heaven, and often visited with 
the effusions of the Holy Spirit.— It should never 
be forgotten, indeed, that a young man descituteH)f 
religion, in a college on which the dews of heaven- 
ly grace never descend, is placed in a situation of 
peculiar danger. He standsupon a precipice ; and 
all beneath is death ! With an unsanctified heart 
within liim, and ansanctified Looks before him) anil 
UDSanctified companions about him, and unrancti- 
fied instructom over him, what is there to restrain 
him from errour and vice— what is there to pre- 
ferva Urn from the abyss of -infidelity and Ircen- 
tbutoess! 

The objection, therefore, 'viewed in all its bear- 
ingSi and traced to all ittTesolts, is full of instruc- 
tion. It should OD the one band stimulate the pi- 
ous to exertion, and on the other induce (hem to art 
with notion, in the momentous buFiness of ed- 
noBtion. Where the evil can be corrected, every 
prudent measure should he adopted for its corr(«- 
tton; and where the danger cannot be avoided, it 
should be met with fortitude, and overcome by res- 
olution and perseverance.— ' The simple fact, that 
knowledge is sometimes perverted— that men of 
literature and science do sometimes devote their tal- 
ents to the cause of er^>ur and wickednes^-^hat 
leiraing is somctioea employed, ts ao engine of 
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deF(ructir)n against the best instnutions of reli 
and Society, — should rouse the friends of God 
human happiness to activity, in the cause of I 
and righteousness— should induce them to foi 
their ohildren, espcially their pious sons, with 
means of good education; and thus provide for tl 
and through them for soeiety, a sure def< 
8 gainst the attacks of infidelity and licentioasi 
If the world most have its Bolingbrokes and By 
and Condorcets : let it have, too, its New tons 
Cowpen and Wilberforces. If the doctrines o( 
gospel most be attacked and perverted by such i 
as Priestly and Belsham and Fellows and Yi 
let them be defended and illustrated} likewise, 
men, tike Horsiey -and Magee and Bcott 
Wardlaw. If men of corrupt minds wHl eater 
temple of science, and kindle' on itk altars the 
hallowed fire of infidelity and errour ; let not tl 
who love the truth, be inactive spectators of 1 
profanation— let themes, that the (Aire and 
flame, which came down from heaven, may n 
be extineuii^ed. 

Gtnttf mm of the Corporation of MiddUhury 
Irfr^y it is a deep conviction of tbe truth of the 
sitions, maintained in this discourse — it is ac 
presi&ive view of the importance of learning 
literary inftitutions to the church and the wor 
to our children and our country, which has bny 
me before you this day. Nothing, but the ho] 
becoming an humble instrument in promoting 
cause of sound learning and pure religion, in tbi 
fant, but highly respectable Ini^itutioa«;cooId I 
induced me to leave a beloved church and pe< 
with whom I had ^^^\\i fifteen years in nninter 
ted peace — ^to whom I was bound by athousand 
der ties ; by the most endearing considerations 
the most pleasing associations, by tbe most po 
fol sympathies; by those cords of affection, w 
are entwined about the beart and moistened bj 
very current of life. But eifCouraged by tbe 
and liberality, with which you and the nume 
patrons of this Institction have raised it up, and 
en it support ; and by a view of tbe tokens ol 
vine appraimtion, which have attended youi 
hours, I have been constrained to accept you 
vitation, to take part in its government and ins< 
tion. I do, accordingly, this day solenmly de 
myself to its interests. And though I feel diffi 
of my qualifications for the discharge of the moi 
tous duties of the ofllice, to which I am called : 
united with ezpcrierreed and approved instruc 
assuredof the candour and support of able c 
selbrs, foflewed by the prayers ofchristiam fri< 
and relying on tbe strength of Divine grace, 1 
ter ai^n those duties with cheerfulness and hop 

GeJittuoeNi the cause, in which we arc enga 
is worl^f of zeal and perseverance ; and the 
cTimctaueAi under ahich we act, are foil of 
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lMiT>|imnit Tlie Iniltlulba bu slread; icqul' 
M ■ npaUlioB, asil obUlBcd a rank amun^ Ihi 
MoHtiToarcd mnlaariei of our country. It L^i-- rl 
Miwilfa BrRpiiltlr ol growth almoit anptrnlkl.'il 
hlkBMnalioriiUnturs. It bai gainei] tbn eoali- 
■ faceoriba relig;ioui public II has altraclrd tlir 
tfcalioii, and aecared an iDterest in th« prayers •''■ 
drutiiDi. Let il not r>]] througb oor D«gte(t. I^i 
HaotbaMkl, tbat lU" glory ]• departed." Byllji 
•Uca) of it* aaqnoela anil tba fidelity of itr in 
tfiadioDi, )M it still dMWve the patronage of Ibt 
flmtad libtrtl— oflbe frlenda of liteimtara and re- 
li{iM.— Hay it itill enjoy tb« smilea of Heavf n ! 
Mir tba ipbera of i(i aicnilneu be Mill en lartcE<< ' 
Ht; it nteod through thit Commonwealth, niirl 
tvktyoad it* limits, an inflncnce, pare at tit« an 
idarom aoontaJDl, and rerrnbiogeK (ha ntrcBm? 
•wVA dMccnd from ilieir Uitty lummits ! 
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Cmilnvid/rata page TO. 

BtMthod hid down by Mr. Lancaster for teach- 
'■t irillinietiG* is as limplo at it li efficacious : — il 
*>MB(i ID giving-to opa pspll, who can read, e 
V>)ltea or ptlnlcf) pMticulBT (if we nay so ipesk) 
tflbi o(Mn(Jan in ciphering which i> to be periur 
*'^ [»lrm; him dutinclljr read over lo any no 
tdomen, fonii&bed with slates, the wordi a 
^« given to them.— Thus, the ItasHia is to 
•Uino . e34 

'801 



enly-tiine 

"* write the nine figures, and undentand notation, 
*^Eij;lrea lo the reader, consisting of (he fulloiv- 
H *orda; <Fint column,— 3 and 4 are 11— ^^i 
'wil nndcr IheTi and carry 1 toUre neil. ?f- 
<e«<tidaiDa, — Sand 3 trentne, andl carcied nn- 
't-M (bwn 0, anJ can7 1 to the neit. — Third i ol 
*» i landga»7, and I carried are 8, — Tolnl in 
fpRf, 801. — Total In words, eight buffdrcd miA 
""..-Aftet each leunar has written the two Ihic'r. 
)M<*ndSS7, one Daderthe other, thenaJcr Inl.i't 
^■bonkey, and r««b )t audibly; while rndi ol 
^iMMy-nine obey It, by writing down a< it i\i- 
'"^ Each learoeralM reldi over Ik* sam-iutoi. 



re shall 4«ell pnrtiwlarlj o 
"^ ntleet, aad rira* the mipenar adranl^ la tfa 
VtaMd Hi apflieatioa in i)l pWes nte*>r*ll»>. 



after the reader hos finbhej ; anil be tlien iq^cl* 
ihe slates, one after another. The whole are tbnl 
kept pcrpetuoily awake ; and by repealed lessons of 
the same kind. Ilia rule required is Gied in their 
minds. It is manifest, that any rule in algebra may 
bo communicated by the same process,— from Iho 
■iuiplest to Ibe most intricate end reGnedr-from tho 
addition of two quanlirici, to (be methods of infinita 
series and fluents. Every part of geomelrlcalseiencs 
may be (aught by simitar meeni,— from the Grst prop~ 
osilloDs In Rnclid. lotbesublimetbeoremsofNew- 
tonend Laplace. It only requires that a form of nO' 
lation, borrowed from the algebraic calculiu, thonld 
Rrsl be agreed upon. In like manner, whet ever 
branches of natural philosophy admit of a symbolical 
notation, as tlie whole of the mixed malbematics, 
and. in general the application of the sciences of 
number and quantity lo eiperiment, are all c^>aMe 
of being commanicalnl by one person to as many 
olbeis us rnn bear the lonnd of bis voice at once. 
By a few simple addilions lo Ibis machinery, (ha 
melliod may be made toembrace even otberbnin- 
cbes of knowledge; end.in shcrt, wedo notheiitat? 
to a»Krl, that it is ai^licable, or may soon be ap- 
plied, to the whole circle of hnmaa knowleilgr. 
Observe, too, that ell this iminiction costs but a tri- 
lling snm ^Then compared to the oH system. This 
Diethad rosy, therefore, most tmlybe pronounceil 
acapitaldlscovery, in every point of view; and we 
have little donbt that it will speedily be attended 
from the sciences to the arts, which seem tf lo ait- 
it of being taught upon similar principles. 
The learners assemble round their reading er 
arithmeticst cards, and foite ptaui as in commos 
icboola. The one who i* at Ibe head of the clan 
ars an iniiifnia of merit, with some sgllabls ia- 
iptlon on it, which he yields (o whoever eaa ex- 
eelbim. The desire of obtaintAg, and tb«f«arof lo- 
ling, tbe mark pf disttnclioa ereates, a* may easily 
le Conceived, no uncommon degree 'of enlerpris* 
ind eitrlion- When any puj^ is promoted to a 
higher class for excelling in bis eiercites, be is r^ 
warded end honoured. Ht. Lancaslerhas esUbli^ 
cd a paper currency which host wondirfnl inSuenc* 
in tlimulaling lo exertion. Places of booour ara 
purahased by Ihe learners, with the canvoey they 
ulilain for excelling each other. Tbi* of all other 
lyiteniiofrewanl Is best calculated to Bi a value on 
eanilnf; and good bebavinur. Mr Lancestar hai al- 
io, another incentive, or order of merit None 
ire edmllted to ihis order bat those who diatinguiab 
themselves by attention to their tludies, Bud by Ibeir 
^ndeavonrs to set good example* and chetk *ice. 
nie dlslinsuishing hedge is either a gok) or silver 
•dal, retained during good behaviour and snperior 
provement. The superior class has a fixtd place 
the school ; any class that can excel i( may ejcrt 
ibem from thi« place, end occupy it UwBisclvea. 
Cvrry member, baibottfteat|eekiugaD<tJtf<it^Bc 
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chuses, feels, of cuursc, Uic most lively interest iu 
the issue of tbe contest 

When we consider the very dull and .distant mo- 
tives for improvement which have hitherto been 
presented to children , it is not surprifing that edu- 
cation should be often so ansuccessfuli always so te- 
dioQs. — The only motives held before a learneri are 
that he will please his father, and be a great man in 
after life ; and that Latin and Greek are necessary 
accomplishments for a gentleman. Alas4 the eter- 
nity of six months must elapse, before the parent 
is made acquainted with the general progress he has 
made ;-*that 14 years should pass away, and he him- 
self arrive at man's estate, is quite impossible ; — and, 
if it {s possible^ he has an uncle or a cousin of lai^ 
fortune, universally respected, and powerful who 
does not know whether Brutus killed Caisar, or Ca>- 
sar Brutos ; and who believes Tully and Cicero to be 
two distinst persons. Such are the remote and pow- 
erless motives with which children have hitheilo 
been stimulated. The insignias of merit, such as 
prize tickets, certificates of honour and gold medals 
we conceive to be admirable auxiliaries of education, 
and to afford that strong and present stimulus which 
Itest overcomes the tifiner/ior, and establislies the 
difficult and unnatural habit of application. — ^It is ve- 
ry well to talk about studying from a sense of duty. 
Mature, bearded men, w^ho fall into this cant, re- 
quire the immediate stimulus of an tagU; or, at 
least, a return for their labour, in a month or a year -, 
expecting, in the mean time, that the child for whom 
they cant, the unexperienced canterf should exert 
•himself for benefits which, it is very doubtful, wheth- 
er or not he will reap wheu half his life is elapsed. — 
Clothing, in our opinion, can be so fircposterous as 
the objections made to an order of merit in a school. 
In what way are such extraordinary services ever ob- 
tained (torn mankind at so cheap a rate ? Convert an 
eagle's worth of gold into a medal, and call it tiie or- 
der of tbe golden cannon, or honour's badge, or 
what not ; — and in every battle you will have a thou- 
sand young jnen of spirit performing the most daring 
actions to obtain it. — A garter is vacant — or, iu other 
words, the privilege of letting the passerby, know by 
mean sofa bit of gold at the knee, that you are a man 
of high birth and large fortune. The cabinet, however, 
set in grave consultation on the distribution of this 
honour; the greatest men of the country are sleep- 
less in their situations, and the minister loses or 
gains the lord ofa province by his gift, yet we are 
half angiy that our children should study and strug- 
gle for A badge of honour which tells the passerby 
that they are diligent and good.— We do not mean, 
by these observations, to express the slightest degree 
of disrespect for the established honours of the coun- 
try,— quite the contrary. .^Ve are convinced, that 
such institutions are thoroughly founded in good 
sense, and knowledge of human nature ; and that 
they are eniaoutly useful. We approvoi in the most | 



decided manner, the courage and originality of (hat 
man who carried into education these institutious, 
which in the business of the world, are the most pow- 
erful of all motives. — Vanity is the word on which all 
these objections are founded ; and it unfortunately 
liappen:>, that we have no word in our language to 
signify the good and useful love of praise ; for, that 
the love of praise is, under regulations, one of the 
most beneficial passions to society, wijl not, it is 
presumed, be denied ; nor ought it to be characteri- 
zed by the inculpativc turn of vanity, except wbea 
its object is frivolous, or when it is the sole and ab- 
sorbing passion. 

In the new school every learner. is every moment 
employed. It is obvious, that in the class assembled 
round the suspended card for reading and spelliog,— 
the wand of tlie class leader pointing to the pv- 
ticular letter,->lhc taking places,— the hopes of ob- 
taining a prize ticket, — must keep every one oo tha 
alert. When they read, spell, and write, or when 
the leader of tlie class dictates sums in arithmetic, it 
is impossible for any individual to be inattentive.*— 
In the old school, the scholar is set to learn hb spel- 
ling, or his ciphering, hy himself; and, after a cer- 
tain time, the teacher hears him his lesson, andjixti- 
ges of his attention by his readiness in performing it. 
The learning part of the business is left entirely to tAt 
learner himself, and his time often whill'd away in 
every species of idleness. The beauty of the new 
system is, that nothing b trusted to the learner h ■ la- 
self : he does not only repeat the lesson before a. sa- 
perior, but he learns it before a su|)erior. Whera he 
listens to the dictating process in arithmetic, and as. cddi 
up as he is commanded, he does that under the ^ye 
and command of one better informed than him^df, 
vs hich in the old school, he would bo trusted t<» do 
entirely by himself. In shorty in the new sclx c?ol, 
the appointed teacher sees, that the learner perf(» wrm 
his exercises twenty times a day, who, by doing tb em 
often, cannot avoid doing them wcU. In the ^d 
school, the teacher tells the learner it b to be dc3 as, 
and leaves him to practice by himself, — whicLa bs 
does, of course, very unwillingly, and very inijr>er- 
fectly, if he does it at all. — Such are tlie priocific* 
on which the new school b founded and the impro ve- 
meats in education carried into execution with sudi 
success, that almost an indefinite number of chlidrt^ 
may be taught all the necessary branches of educa- 
tion with much greater facility ; and with less ^^' 
pense than by any other plan heretofore adopted-" 
A more beautiful, a more orderly and a more hSft^^' 
ting scene, than oiie of the new schuob under f>'^' 
per regulations, it is not possible to behold, "^n* 
progress of the children is mpid beyond all bcll****» 
and evinces in tbe most gratifying manner, the ^^* 
traordinary effects which ure produced upon the l^^' 
man mind by the nrts of cultivation. 

The introduction of class teachers, an extren»^^* - 
important part of the new sy:>teu, U a; !;rcatan ^ 
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provcment in schools, as the iotroductioo of non- 
commissioiied ofiicers %voald be in an army which 
had bafore been governed only by captains^ majora, 
and colonels : tliey add that constant and minute 
altention to the operations of the mass, without 
which, the general and occasional superintenUaiice 
of superiors is wholly useless. A class leader or teach- 
sr b honoured because he is chosen from among his 
xbool mates : he is placed as teacher or leader over 
those who, if their exertions had been superior, 
would have been placed over him ; his office is the 
ftwA of his excellence. He is nat at al I detained by 
teaching to others what he has already learnt ; at 
least not uoprofitably detained ; for if he be at the 
hesd of the class, it is clear that in teaching to oth- 
m, what he has already learnt, it will perfect him 
hi his new acquirements, and rivet them in his mem- 
017. After this, he is made a private hi some su[ie. 
rior regiment, and hb post becomes an object of 
hooourand competition to those whom he has taught. 
Heb very wisely allowed to have a common inter- 
est with those whom he instructs ; and to receive u 
im equal in value with any prize obtained by any 
iodlvidua] among them. By being the leading teach- 
er of the class. It is plain that his attention mast be 
•Mfciscd, and his memory impressed as much, if 
not nore, than those of any one in the class ; and 
whttever good is produced in others by that mode 
of fautniction, must be produced in him in an equal, 
ornperiour degree. The extraordinary discipline, 
pragress, and economy of this school, are therefore, 
i« a great measure, produced by an extraordinary 
oomber of non-commissioned officers, serving with- 
^ pay, and learning while they teach. 

It has been urged by the objectors to tliis system, 

that those children will not improve who are placed 

voder tlie direction of one of tlieir own standing in 

the school. This at first sight, seems plausible 

cooogh : but, we abk, if they do not leani from one 

■oother with the greatest readiness all the most in- 

I^Kate and complicated plays or amusemenb ? One 

^who is acquainted with the popular game of 

ckeefcert, fox and geese, iU-tai'to, hopikip anijvanpy 

^ a thousand other childish amusements, will com- 

^Uoicale all he knows to his school companions with 

*iirprisSn^ facility. It does not requLre a greater de- 

ptt of mental exertion to communicate a knowl- 

^ge of the branches of learning, he is acquainted 

^hh, than to teach those pla3rs. The principal ob- 

Jfict is to interest learners in their studies, so as to 

^*dte the same attention and feelings in their school 

^ereiMs as in their amusements. This every prin- 

^MN of a school may do, by taking the nature of 

cbildliood into view, and adapting himself to their 

'^ImIs and desires. The great art in teaching is to 

5^»der the acqubitiop of learning agreeable ; but it 

** alNurd to connect pleasure with fjain. A child 

^^'^ leamiag and his school inasmuch as they are 

^"*(>cialed with honour and plaasure \ but he hates 



them in proportion as they are associated with 
pain. <^ The wap" of learning '* are pleasant and her 
paths are peace.** — Here we pause to remind parents 
of the most important part of their duty. — Their chil- 
dren's present and future happiness is mseparably con- 
nected with their own. Then, unite in directing the 
mind aright \ select teachers of learning and eicrn- 
plary morals, and treat them as the friends of yonr 
children and your companions : Let your children 
see that you jrespect themi and they will also respect 
and obey them. This will remove one of the most for- 
midable obstacles in the way of education. — Parents 
too often are cruel and inconsistent with theur chil- 
dren. They compel them to set under the iustroc* 
tion of teachers whom they despise ; but because 
tliey can hure them for a iaere trifle, they employ 
them. How preposterous is then* conduct ! What? 
place the child under the du«ction of a person who 
is wholly ignorant of science, and whose mind and 
habits are coutaminated with every vice, be- 
cause, he may be hhred for a sum less than would 
?ati.sfy the meanest labourer ! — For our own part» 
we could never conceive, how a person of good mor- 
al character and possessing the necessary qualifica- 
tions, could in any respect, be reproached for being 
a tutor in a school of respectable children. Surely, 
if those children are of respectable families, it is a 
respectable employment to teach them. But if they 
arc low and disgraceful, we acknowledge it is dis- 
graceful to teach tiiom. We believe that the credit 
or disgrace of the profession of a teacher is intimate- 
ly connected with the^ families who employ hun. 
ff on experiment, he be found to be worthy of 
your confidence and understand his business, treat 
him with respect and pay him well ; but if he be un- 
worthy to be placed over your children, dismiss him vt 
once ; better, that your childi*en be ignorant and 
innocent, than that they should have the mere skel- 
eton of learning, and their minds poisoned with tha 
vices of low , ignorant and vicious tcachtrs. 

P. 
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Grammar. Coniinmdfrom pagt ^8. 

SECT. ly. 

Etjfmoligieal History o/NoUiit* 

The tranfimissioos of words from one language ti 
another are so much varied that It is not easy t-< 
trace the derivation of all. The simnio sounds of 
which they are composed are but few ; for, thou^li 
the modifications of pronunciatiuu may be infinitely 
multiplied, these variation** do not exhibit distioc- 
tio.is of origin and 0: mcanin.^. On \\x6 contrary, 
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WB find soun^B which are very dwimflar mutaally 
•zchanged in tbe transinis>;ion -^i a word from one 
dialect to another. I'hn aouudsi therefore, that 
Art inconvertible into othem. or the collections of 
flounda which, though mutually convertible, are 
never exchanged for any that are dKTefent from 
them, are reduced within a small compass. In re- 
viewing the history of languages, we mixht at times 
euppose that almost all sounds are mutually conver- 
tibe, andy in despair of finding satisfaction from 
etymoligical researches, ac(iuie<tce in this account 
of tbemi Xei voyelhs iont pour n>n» ei leseonsonnts 
fo/mrpeu de diotc. Such researches pre most >PCurR 
from fallacy, when we trace the mutual concor- 
danOe of languages, which are historically known 
to be alcin. When wa grasp at tbe resemblnnces 
among the languages of nations, which can f>carce* 
ly be supposed to have ever been connected by mu- 
Caal intercottrse, we are in danger of mistaking foi 
actual derivations instances in which a coincidence 
has aoeideotally taken place, Amidst the sparing 
number of short eomMaations which can be pr^du* 
oed among a few elementary sounds. 

We must therefore in many cases abandon \hf 
Investigation of the origin of oral signs, as conceal- 
ed by the total want of documents; or other nirans 
of tracing theoL In some cases, h)wev«*r, the na- 
tural relations of objects to certain soundti discover 
Iha origin of words; in othersf an evident leadins: 
analogy enables us to trace the same radical si|;ns 
through diflfcrsnt languages. In both of these fields 
of research, we have an opportunity of discerning 
some important mental operations concerned in the 
fbrmation and applleation of languages. We bball 
therefore take notice of a few general varieties ip 
the derivation of nouns. 

Some nouns shew an evident adaptation of sounds 
naturally connected with the objects which they de- 
note. Whether these sounds have been received 
into one language from another, or owe their origin 
to the immediate suggestion of nature, is a matter 
of little moment. The principle which produces an 
adherence to the use of them is in both cases the 
same. Among these we may reckon the nouns 
CUtuiui In Latin, and euektto in English, evidently 
intended to imitate the note of the bird which they 
signify. Tht Latin perdrix for a partridge is a 
near imitation of the sound made by that bird when 
disturbed in the field. Of the same kind are some 
nouns descriptive of particular sounds. We may 
take for examples, the words com-^raik for the land 
rail, peei-ireep for the lap-wing; hvbbcl'lnLbbeKor 
a noisy smoking instrument ; also such words as 
hitSf jp/SuAy and splutter. Though some of them are 
provincial, and others are reckoned extremely vul- 
gar, they exhibit one feature of the tendency of 
mankind in the creation of signs. 
Many nouns are derived from verbs of motion* 



This is the case not derely with such as f ip:r 
tain motion*) in the abstract. Many cnncret 
are also formed from snch verbs, in eonseqi 
the selection of qualities or objects to be co 
being originally suggested by some relatioi 
voluntary motionp of mankind. Of the^e « 
an ample list in Tooke*s Divershn$ of 
Thatauihor seems to eonsider the clrcumsl 
so many names of objects being derived froc 
as leading to Important general eonclusk 
though these are not specified. This featur 
ymology evidently arises from the interest 
ture of the voluntary motions of our speeies. 
tbi<; cause, as we hare already remarked, 1 
liest and simplest form of words of motion is 
the imperative ; a wihh to receive BS«<istanc 
the activity of others being the earliest mot 
speech. I1ie interesting character of these i 
also appears in tbe prevalent etymology of 
for external objects. Though the objects 
selves are previously known, our first moti 
contriving signs to represent them ariae fro 
known subiferviency to the directions wbi 
mean to give to the actions of others. The 
ntctiiin with these actions aflfords a princi 
which the surrounding scene of things is divi 
to groups. ** Fruit" is derived from the 
word/n(or, to enjoy, the participle of which 
itus or ffueloi. It signifies <* aliquid /rut 
or sometning enjoyed. 

A '* debt** is aliquid i£e&)7-ura. 
•* RiMit" aliquid rcndil-um. 

*' Tribute^' aliquid tribul-iim. 
An '* act*' aliquid aci-um, 
*' Expense" aliquid erpens-um, 
'* Merit" aliquid mcriV-um. 
'^ Accent" aliquid accevt'Um, 
•* Fate" aliquiti/a/-uin. 

<^ Alley" is formed from tbe Fn^nch ver 
to go, meaning a sort of passage. *' View" i 
r^, tbe past participle of th«> verb rotr, to-si 
signifies something seen. '* Destiny," unt eft> 
tinee. The derivation of all these words 
ciently obvious. 

Mr. Tooke has with great ability traced to 
liar origin many English nouns in which it w 
formerly suspected. '^ Spot" he derive* fr 
verb ipiV, of which he considers it as the past 
ciple. The noun ** gate,'* from the verb g< 
** road," from the verb ride, signifying a plat 
has b^en rode upon. ** Head," according t< 
is from Aear-ci,and means a part elevated, 
ven" is from the same verb, and similar in it 
nal meaning, though different in its appli 
A ** flood" i!« something which has /aired. "1 
is grain, which in one step of its preparati 
food, has been bmyed^ ** Weft" is the past ] 
pie of tbe verb veort. Tbe ^ haft" ot a too 
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part ftnU, A •' hilt" U ■ part hdd. •* Btod, 
WfMl, aad brat.'' arr fron (be Snson i«rb brtdtn 
to cbrrUb. '> Hand" traa kentan, to 1*J bolil -if. 
" fang" and '■ Bnuff." Irnca fingtn, to take.— 
" Ttotb'' cuiDU tiaa ikt verb tu Inw, aad ligniBe* 
that mtuch ■ iiivi (nceth, ur bcJiavoth. " Birtb" 
iitkalwhk:h&car-c(A: < Grawtb" thai ivhicb KroM- 
0k: " Wivltb" thai whteb icial-tlh: " Eaith" 
ttat «bjch a man tar-tlk iir plougbelh. 

Semt at Mr. Twikc'B elyBlcilo|;iei, Irnding to the 
IIIo<tratluii nr the snuia (^DBral remark, have been 
ird : bat tli^ elyiuiilyjsin Mibatitiiled no Ihesa 
iooi ttriiFrally turn ouilufaeura eimilar na- 
BR.ihj'ivinji the naunoCHibitaDOei fRHU verb* or 

Vbcn a eonerete noun i« intandeJ to conve; the 
tBfnftiun bfa coiioavtion betwixt an. object and 
u; vnlualarjr bumao act. (lie etymology ii for tba 

It part iulcnilnoailf obvinui. Thai fioat tbe 
tab cnnimand we have tbe nuun " comiDaad- 
Wat," Rt a Mnlrnce employed in cnmiDandiiig. 
Fima accofopuiy wa>bave " accomjianiineiiti" 
tnm Judge ** judKioent," or opinioii ; fruin iavaai- 
■M." A. great Dumber of nouai- iit tbik dcaerip- 

a, derived frtiiD Laiin verbs, tfruiinnte in Iiur; 
m ■'[raelioD, WDCiiuD, coDnagrairiin, culli^iun." 



lace, tcieace, prudeiiM." We have olbeti 
[mibpMine iaiiKUBjtP >vitbdiBi:reiil leruiinitioD* ; 
w " lectnre," fni.i. Irpcre to read. Frrmi tht Eng- 
liM'ttb kDDw, >r have tbe aoun " koowledj-E." 

i ^MaUinw* niiune are fnriDed, by adding tu • verb 
Ikt Iviuiiiatiua iiig, ■> " laudloj;" Ir.iat laud, and 

' "iijhtiog" fruiu %U(- f'uuiriiuiei iLk uw of the 
VM'aai QoiMi Iri not indicated by any particular 
•<(<i<k«I merely by tbe Kope ol tbe aeiiteiice. Tbe 
■■■d" "love," "bgbt." "itand," '■ fold," "tie," 
*'r.''''t»ape.''areuseiIbolbB<iiounBBnd. 
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' 'wyiaBia mHrnp, are med |q> express the abbtract 
'^ cttmyreb ended io verbs. " Oovernmeul" 
*afrnMi either tbe abilract idea al tbe ect 
^f (i»ernlng, or the concrete ideal of a particii- 
'«rju(ance iu wbicb ibit act is exercised, as " the 
^liih, tbe Anerlean, and tbe Turkiih gcirera- 
'Buti.'' Even tb* nure general expremion, " a 
SDTeiwaeDl," iaconcrele, while " governmeut" i> 
''^'MfBet. A riiDilat two-Colil applicatiiiu may be 
*Md«atUia DOUDi '- refleclian," " uaJeritanding," 
*"ja4(Ben(," '■ pleasure," " love," '■ JecJtioD," 
*'n|elitK>o." We may ipeak of " lofe" id gen- 
*■>! ai an afleclion al theoiind; or, arwain, in 
*r<aktBg or hi> uliItre8^ may call her " bis love." 
■ » imy upeak of " judgment" and " rallBCliod" 
** IkcDltiet of mind, or we may oatl the ientlineat- 
'aaliiag Trom their empliiymeat, " judgmaDta" awl 

* iMlBTnihBipxitV. ^^ tditiaa'. 



raflraii'ina.i' It iru. atanc Mine, aomraon Id ow 
language to eiBploj diflVrent tvraa orthewordM 
these two oacaiiuDf- Webad, f.r example, " ex- 
crlleDee" and " dependence" in (he abftract ; and 
'* excBlleney" and '* dfpMiilenc)" in the concrete. 

Many Douna, btilb concrele and abftlinct, are de- 
rived from adjectives. Instnucea 'ircnnctele noual 
i<! this origin wa have in the arord < trbita," For 
<ha white or an «gg, and iu tbe appelliiiion '■ black, 
ur negro," fora mao era falaek cuDplexion. tin 
the same princivt'i articles of nercbinilii^ ara cal- 
led " goodr." Ke^imenlg are diitinguiabatf by tha 
deaignatiun) of " thr bluett," " the baS^,"' tit " tlia 
greys;*' andsbuwy per*»ii»aredenouiiDaled ' beaoz 
and belle*.'' There wordv denote collect) <db of 
idea*, or qualitie*. each andiT a denigiiBtiiin bor' 
d from one of the molt cunipicuoaE- Henc^ 
they are dewribed by Mr.Tookeai< sjiuaiiDeni of 
tubauditinn, one qaality being nenti'iued, and tba 
rest which form tbe individual nndertt'iod. 

Many of Ibeiu Biipruacb id thEtr oature and 
etymology (o aouns which are derived Trim vertn 
by paMiDf; Ibroui^b tbe mrdiDiD i>t tne partivipic, a 
part of i'.feh rewuibling in somereipecti tbe ai(je» 
live, and nfteD coiiNdered by graumariaoa as in no 
retpi^t diffcreot friiin it. 

Abniract nouna alra.ortbe nomeiiorBiegte qatit 
lies, •rederivcd rrom-ailjectivei. Tbiaia di«e Ja 
our laagtiage by the additiiin of tlie ttriainatloK 
iie»,at in "goojnei*,'''' whiteneM." ■'brigbt.ieiia," 
' redneck." Wnclhcr ur not tbis ter«lnati'>D if 
rTi^iDall} the eania with tbe (rrncb wori nit, 
Hignifying Dow, and with tbe iciuiinatinn ' nert," 
as appliedtuprxjecting points uf land iasiict' w per 
iiBiDeaaa "Inverness" and ■• Sheerne-*," wr rball 
luit stop to Inquire. WbHiever ia iui Jeriraiioii, it 
bar the same meaning with thr wurd ''quality. 
Wt|etber it wai. at any runner periiJ a irparate' 
word under a dlOerenl eltent of ap plica lii>ii. It a 
quertioD of inferior impiirtaiicr. A trr uitnBti»n ra* 
gularly mad aa a sigo baa ali llie dittinctiieia of a- 
separate word. Ihough written nhire clinc to ano- 
ther conneetad tign . and aometimesinvolviaga gria- 
ler rapidity oF pronunciation. 

Abntraet n'lnni derived from adjcGtives belongiag 
to uthrr languages are varinu* ) aome terouutiag 
in hide, ai "gratitude." '■ magnitude;'' nlbor* in 
(y, as "purity," propriety." or In ence, aa "pt^ 
dence," "ncience," aad ''pmlieniw." 

Same abslracl nouns are derived Irnta cnnpOODi 
adjectivei owing their origin In previously rxiitiag 
Douna- " Lovrlineaa'' is derived Crain the eiljeclira 
X lovely." which cnmi^a from the Doun '* Inve.'* wa 
have, io like UMDneri " faith, failbful, failhlulnela;'' 
-bny, boyish, boyiabnev," and many other •XCB- 
plificaticinr. 

SomrtiiuM an abatract ii derived fmm * conorata 
noun, by taeaai o( a termiDatiao, aa " bof hool" 
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from "boy," and '^neigjibourbood*' from «< neigh 

boor.** 

Nottni originally abstraet ara often applied as 
concretef. A female posBaned of the <|imiifi6atioii 
of beauty, U called <*a beauty ;" a person of • 
strange cbaracter, «* an oddity ;** and a corkias ob- 
ject, ^ a curiority.** 

Mr. Tooke endeavonred to prove by the etymolo- 
gy of nouns that abstraction was not an act of the 
mind, but only an operation in langaage, and that 
the whole operation conristed in subaudition. We 
have found his account of the subject applicable to 
nouns derived from words signifying single quali- 
ties and used as designations of compound objects, 
ivbile the other ({ualities are understood. But all 
these nouns are ^concrete. Mr Tooke does not ac- 
knowledge any difference betwixt these and the 
noons which grammarians distinguish by the appel- 
lation absiuulf such as "beauty," '* elegance," and 
•'prudence." Without even remarking that they 
had ever .been considered as of a different nature, he 
includes them in the list of those which imply the 
operation of subaudition. He considers providtrUiOt 
'* providence,** as the neuter plural of the partici- 
ple proridana, and meaning *< provident things," t. e. 
expressing one. quality with the subaudition of 
others. This subaudition is Indeed more general 
than it woold have been in the word provident^ if 
snoha word had been used for *<a provident person." 
He probably considered it as a mode of contriving 
a word capable of being adapted to every example 
in which the property denoted is found. But the 
opinion of this author is not stated with the expli- 
citncss due to its singularity and its importance. 
We must confess that it seems to us totally unfoun- 
ded. ^ 

We have already observed that it is in our power 
to make single qualities the principal objects of 
thought^ and that no greater diflSculty exists in 
thinking of them exclusively than in making the 
idea represented by a proper name, at any time, tbe 
full and only object of thought. The etymology 
here adranced by 3Ir Tooke appears in itself fanci- 
ful. * iNouns in antia and tntia are the only ones 
which give it any shadow of countenance. The 
genius of the Latin Janguage does not incline to the 
ufe of other neuter plurals as names for separate 
qQaVilies. In English, indeed, weny, *' the agreea* 
bio," '* the picturesque," '* tbe sublime," "the beau- 
tiful," instead of '^ agreeableness/' ''picturesque- 
ne»," ** sublimity," and << beauty." We also adopt 
the I^tin expression from Horace, **the ulUe" and 
** the didet," But whatever the etymology of the 
nouns called abstract may be, tbe manner of their 
signification is that which we have already stated. 

[Tobe coniinvedl 
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Conlinxud from page 60. 

While the followers of Mahomet were thus « 
ding the boundaries of geography io Aaia, asf 
enterprise seemed for a time to break out 
north of Europe. Tbe earliest account of Den 
Norway, and Sweden, on which any reliance 
placed, is that given by Alfred king of EAglai 
wards tfab end of the 9 th century. This acco 
chiefly founded on tbe information of certain N 
adventurers, who finding the southern parts • 
rope already in poswssion of their own countr 
were forced to betake themFclves to maritime 
ditions in quest of new settlements. Thete ad^ 
rers gradually extending their reoearches Inl 
Northern Ocean, discovered Greenland an 
Shetland Hands, on both of which they planted 
nies, about the end of the 10th century. In th) 
1001, Biom, a Norman navigator, while st 
round the coast of Greenland in search of his I 
was driven by a itorm a coosiderable way t 
souib-west, where he fell in with land, after 
called Vincland, and supposed to be part of 
America. Subsequent voyages to the same 
tend to confirm this opinion, paKicuIarly that 
Zeni, two noble Venetian brothers, who, i 
account of their adventure in 1390, describe a 
try called by them Estotiland, corresponding i 
ry respect with Vineland, and agreeing in 
points also with Newfoundland in North An 
From this circumstance it has been inferred 
Columbus, in bis anticipations of a western 
nent, was guided by something more decisiv 
bare conjecture. But whatever truth there n 
io this supposition, it seems to be generally a 
ted, that the Normans had at a very early 
landed on the coast of America, The consrqi 
of tbe discovery, however, were neither inter 
nor important. Europestill continued ignore 
inactive, or engaged in pursuits suited only to 
of ignorance and barbarism. Even when hereo 
were awakened by the crusading mania towmi 
end of the lltb century, they promised to In 
duetive of little benefit to the cause ofliteratn 
science. The professed object of the crusade 
in itself chimerical, and it is difficult to say 
advantage woold have resulted from them, ha 
been completely successful. But though the 
diate effects of these fanatical expeditions ai 
somewhat problematical, there can be no doul 
they were ultimately beneficial in a como 
point ofview. It was in order to sOpply th 
seders with stores and ammunition, that the 
ese were first tempted to cultivate the art ol 
building, which for many centuries had been 
totally neglected, and to extend their abort co 
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pspeJilioni lo (lie most diilint esdvinlly or llir 
9Ir4iteri«neeD. Tbe in<e«cntcrpriring proplibav' 
ing BrtfriTHnl) raccrcded in re-crtabliibing tbe 
Gnrka on ihe throoe of ConsUnlinoplE. weri 
nrdcd with certain ricln^ivc priTllegei in the wsj' 
oTconvprcp. ltylhl9«rent,lliMrrlvflltlheVeneliai)F 
whohaJslinird wilh iJifm IbendvBiitBgelotsrra^i 
liih India oearly by ibe tame routoas wai Toriner 
If knijnn to (lia Itninann. K'cre oxcludad rromtbi 
Hiigalion oflllP UlBCk Sea. Tbc monopoly, bow 



nthi<<: 



o ihe CI 



amv. Ttn Venetian*, l>y cuncluiljn^ a irtaly nitli 
IkcFglUn of Egypt, ojiciird 8 cammuiilcatior willi 
Mil bytbeneU Sea; and AlFxandria roon bt- 
tate Ifae grand Jrpntorconimei-cc. aa il hail (armer- 
IT beaa Iho rrlreat of literature and acigacc. 

TbJIa the eonteiiuencea of Ibc cruutdea wrre t 
tn«raDtineicilinga spirit of onterpri&e ia thee 
WKial world, there were not iranling men nba, 
laMcd by molirei rery diOerent from tbosa ol i 
rk*, or even curioijlj, contributed froq time 
tiw torileiul UiebonnilarlMorseoErspby in tbc 
Em. Thata consiited of ecclesiasticg, ivha 
fMlcd by ■ aincere Ihongh mittaken real lor 
■Dting the doctrinaa of a corrupted cburdl which 
■dtrtook long and palorul joumiei into countrin 
viidi European Eummerce bad not yet reached, 
Mdendpatanred, by themore captivating method 
•( perMnalon, to propagate opiniona, which the 
taonl bad in vain attempted to inpofe. From Ibe 
•ct.nati of then misiionariee, tcanty and uiiaa- 
tiilictary ai tbey frequentv were, a f reat deal or 
itbnnttian was nbtaiiiw) reapGcling the Interior of 
Atii, particularly the north oE India and Tartorv. 
AoDogthoae who cbieOy 'liFliuguiabed tfaemaelveti 
h Ibneeapeditioo*, thefimt place iidue tu Marc- 
PmI, a Doble' Venetian oribel3lh centary. 
c«Ural«d traveller ret out wtlh hit fmber Nicoln 
1^1, who had alreaily acquired coniidrrable repu- 
lUion atn miKinnary to Ibe Eaol, and gome Domini- 
^uonha, inl^Tl. and after 96 years apent ir 
•Wonitted labour, during which time be not only 
tniened thnce countries that were already known, 
aad explored many new regions on tbe eontinenl 
af Atia, bat nl«o viiile<t Hornco, Jlf a, Sumatra the 
IVieobar IeIh<kIii, Teylan, Madaptsear, and other 
liUiubin theracific and Indian Ocpan, till then 
taknuwn to Fumpeanr, retamed to Ija'y, where bt 
^U Boon after made prisoner in n war wilh the 
'■CBoear. It was during bia captivity in Oenoa, 
*&at be wrote the account of bis Irateli ; 
^hid Ibough compoKd In a very irregnlar and eon- 
■Utcd manner, aonlinDed long to be the guide 
'*t Earopeana in all natters rolatini; to oriental 
^^■ntriM. or bimMirand 4iit writing) it baa been 
taawly obterre< (bet be was the Utbcr of tba no- 
^^tagtoXVphyof Atia, tha Humboldtof tbt ISth 
^ntyry, Iboagh IbenisroTtuneiof Ifaf MUr part 



orbit life, by prerenfiiigLim rrom publithiog amore 
accurate and lyrtemalic account orbit travel!, bare 
thrown a ebada over the jlory of hia own name, 
and robbed rrience of the adrantagea «hicb it 
might otherwiae have derived from hit labonra. 
ITo bt CotUimttJ.} ■ 



IRITHHETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPAHTMENT. 
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Qnaptltiea are suiceptihie only of a 
id diminution. It may therelore he taid with 
-uicl propriety, that ■ knowledge of the mleaof 
\Jdilian and Subtraction comprise! the whole of 
Arithmetic; and we ihall, b 
.^lulti plication and Division 
method! of performing Addition and Subtraction. 

By Addition, we unite many Mparale numhtn 
into Biingleone. It may be conaideredatan abbia- 
vintion of tbe rormation of nnmhert by the niecei. 
itve addition of unity. For il ii evident, that if wa 
wi«h to add together 7 and 3, itmay bedone in tira 
ivayf, vie, by adding e unit to 7 eight timet or bj 
Hitiling to eight seven naiti, btcaute in holb esmm- 
piei, WB obtain as the reault oflhe npcntion, the 
number 15. It ma; be remarked bwa, that the 
Liiiitii to be added together should be of the Ntne 
-piciea, or that (hey ehoald be reduced to tuch uni la. 
I'lir, if it were required to add together 10 dollan, 
; yard!', and £5 horfM, three quantitie* whose noila 
::<m«ist of different tpecies, and Imducible to uoltt 
i! the asine ipedee, we could perrortnlhaoperaliok 
ill no other way, but by setting Ibem down tep*- 
ratety with their diOerenl denominatioat. In a si- 



lilarmanner, ir it were required to edd together? 
nras, 3 feet and 9 inchei, we are not iBarely to add 
iii;etber 7, Z, and?; their units beiag dinimilar- 
[Iiit In this example the differaat anils being redu- 
lUIeto those of Ihe Mnw kind, a number may be 
mad equal to the three given ones ; for, 7 yards 
re equal to iSi inches, X reel to SI, and the oum- 
:r Bntwering tn the turn of the three nambcri US, 
■U and 9, will he the one reqiured. 

To perfonn theie aperations, and eit«nd tbam to 
iny number of quanlitiea, it it usual, and Indeed, 
work I ^''^ moil convenliinl way 10 divide them into thdr 
I eon- cQuiponenl parts, ofuniU, tens, bundradt, &0. "and 
[<i [ilaca those figarea of the mmt degree in tlie nme 
rerUcal column, and draw e line uader all tboae 
liiimbers, to •rparate them, from tboaa Which ara to 
nprets their snm. Afler ditpoaing tbe flgnrea ac- 
csrdlngtothianiTB, we add together BlI that* of tbe 
Innol degree which are found in tbe rijhl hand dot- 
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which have beeo refloried to by the ArUhoMticl 
for.this porpoM. The first, we fball DeDtioo i 
divideihe given oumbere, which have beeo ad 
iolo several parts aod if the sum of these pan 
equal to the former one, it is presumed that 
workisri^ht (See Ihe Exampky) 
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1789 

458 

8769 



11472 



9874 
474 

694 
16 110^ 



78U 

4686 

169 



1269 



35229 35229 
A second method is to subtract the separate do 
bers successively from the sum of the whole, if 
work be right you will eiLhaust it exactly aod i 
ao remainder : As in 



luorn. II the sum of tboM figures are less than 10, 
sve write It under the column, but if it be more than 
9, and consequently cannot be represented but by 
iBeveral figures, we write the first figure of anits of 
ibis sum under the line, and the other, being of the 
same species of those of the second column, is re- 
tained to be added to them. For example let it be 
required to add Ibe numben 527, 2519, 9812, 73 
and 8 together. We begin by writing the one un- 
der the other, that is, by placing units 9f the same 
species in the same vertical column, and then draw- 
tog a line to separate the sum. fron» tbe different 
parts, which is the rule given above. See the work. 

527 

' 2519 

9812 

W 
8 

Sum 12939 

In performing this operation, we begin on the 
right hand with the units of the lowest order, and 
find 29 for their sum, we only write the 9 units, and 
retain the two tens to add with tbe figures In the 
next column, which with this augmentation con- 
tains 13 units of its own order ; we then write nn' 
der it 3 units, and retain the one to add to the fol- 
lowing oolunra. With this, we proceed as with the 
preceding one, and find its sum 19 ; we only put 
down the nine units and retain the one to add to 
the column following t by adding this, we find its 
sum equal to 12 nbits, we place the 2 units under 
this colnmn and the i to the left. By these means 
we obtain 12939, tbe sum of the proposed numbers. 

The role and tbe operation, it will be easily per- 
cehre^are deduced from the nature of our ootatjon, 
ond are the natural result of arranging numben in- 
to classes of ten each. It is evident that when any 
sum consists of a greater number than nine it must 
be expressed* by a figure of its own class, or s^ies 
and by one of the next higher class.: which figure of 
the higher class being of tbe same name with the row 
to be added ought to be collected with it.' This is 
according to the rule. Sometimes the sum is so 
large as to require a greater number, than one fig- 
ure of the next superior class to express it, but in 
this case also the role Is correct and consistent with 
itself, the whole being taken according to the num- 
ber of units of that class to be added thus, in 151, the 
one would be set down, and the rest taken as 15 
units of the next superior row. 

Various methods have been given to prove the 
correctness of tbe operations in Addition, but there 
Is in reality no accurate way by which it can be 
proved. However as every successive operation per- 
formed on the same question; by which the same ans- 
wer Is obtained, reodacs lUcorrMtness the more » xke Phaanihropia, No. 1" h reccing, and i 
probable, we shall give a few of thosa motboda,^receividneattenaoo. 



75 



the annexed example 46 



79 



200 



200 
75 

125 
46 

79 

79 



A third rule Ik to cut off the uppermost line of 
account and then add the remaining .lines, Ub 
mount of which added to the line cut off shouls 
tbe same with total first found . 

Thus 7854 





314159 

318309 

51076 


Total of the 4 lines 


691398 


Total of 3 lower lines 


6835U 



ToUl of this last sum and Ist lino 691398 
A fourth method was given, by Dr. Wallis in 
Arithmetic as well as by Lucas de Burgo,andpi 
ably by preceding authors, which will be givei 
our next number. 

[To be continued] 
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r^. tut /' 5*. » u Tt/uri <p(^ ina-tr /i axi eo^n^ux 

Plato. 

not ashamed to be to careful of,riches and 
' honour J thai they maybe to thee as abun- 
sible ; b\U dost thou take no care, nor think 
iy understanding, and of truth j and of the 
' it may bt as good <u possible f 

tt/T« AtJ-Jiv wTTor »i nuoi at^ol. ' 

Isocralet. 

id thyself not less than others also. 

lucntion of children, we should inure them 
earliest infanrv to obedience and suhmb- 
who has not lenrnt tuis in his childhood i$ 



over you, aod taught you obedience ! Would pa- 
rents and preceptors prevent these sighs and com- 
plaints, and the whole train of miseries whickwill 
certainly follow disobedience, they should inure 
their children to discipline; for by precept and ex- 
boKalion alone they will seldom succeed. Parents 
nor preceptors should never let their cRildren or 
pupils obtain any thing from them by force, nor 
vield to their impetuosity or clamour, nor let the 
tears of stubbornness melt them into an ilUtimed 
compassion ; nor enjoin any thing upon their chil- 
dren, without sufficient reason and mature delibera • 
tion. The indulgence which is due to the age and 
weakness of children should be the rule of all their 
commands, and when once these commands are de- 
livered, never think of a repeal, but resolutely in- 
sist on the most punctual and unreserved compliance. 
Let neither headstrong opposition, nor artful flatte- 
ry, move to a revocation of them. Beware, how- 
ever, of issuing too many, or too different orders at 
once, for by this you will lay an insupportable yoke 
upon their necks, which may in some measure in- 
duce them to disobedience. 



inhnppy during the rest of his life. All of We should train our children as early as possible 



LMonall y brought into situations, where ft 
y for us to submit, or comply, if we would 
untfr'to our duties, or bring harm upon 
nd otiiers. Either we must avoid human 
)gethrr, renounce all its advantages and 
and t:ike up our abode in solitude, or the 
ivatcd forests ; or we must sacrifice a part 
ral liberty to the security and quiet enjoy- 
i rest of mankind, subject ourselves to cer 
nts, and alternately yield to each other, 
(itit must he be fur this, who has from his 
imulestedly followed his own inclinations, 
iffered no opposition, whose wishes for 
; he saw were so many commands uni« 
Diitted to by the blind indulgence of his 
1 preceptors, and who, now^ all at once, 

a quite different course ofactipn! The 
red when he must make his entrance in- 
d. At every step he meets with obstruc- 

wishes are scarcely noticed, while he 
ee all running to fulfil them. They would 
ily oppose his desires and aims. His vaui- 
gance will be offended one while in this 
id then in another, but the disease is too 
to admit of a cure. Unfortimate man ! 

vic;im of extreme fondness and iadul- 
w often, when once you have come to re- 
w often will you wish that your pereuts 
>tor9 had exerted their proper authority 



to habits of diligence, method and industry, and re- 
present to them how just and reasonable it is, that 
(hey shduld make the best use of their abilities, time 
and property for their ov%n happiness and the ^happi- 
ness of all around them, and inspire them with a sin- 
cere affection and regard towards all mankind with- 
out distinction of rank, religion or country, and 
teach them to consider all men as their brethren, the 
small and the great, the rich and the poor. 

We should never allow our children to use low 
and vulgar words or expressions, accompanied with 
contemptuous looks or disagreeable gestures. Such 
are improper in every person ; they are the ofikpring 
of errour, vice and folly. 

We should train our children to patience in suffer- 
ings, to fortitude and courage in misfortune, to a 
steady and intrepid behaviour in all situations These 
qualities and virtues are indiipensably necessary to 
Qs in our present state. H|f.who has not learnt to 
suffer with calmness and resignation ; he who allowi 
himself to be shaken and pat off his guard by every 
trifling accident ; he who shudders and recoils at 
every menace, at every appearance of danger ; will 
never attain to any degree of moral perfcHtion, and 
his happiness is very liable to many and sudden re- 
verses. Only the patient, the resolute, the intvepi^ 
are capable of overcoming the dlfficolties which are 
occasionally met with in the path of duty and lecti- 
tude ) of effectually sttmming the torrent of prev|$/* 
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ing dapravily, an"! <^ prcscf^ing lUeir Innowuce 
•t well u theif Inwwd seranily in all Uw vitiuiliidDs 
ud templalioiH of outward fortune. To llieie vir- 
tues howeyer, we must be early tnuncJ ; vn muil 
team firtt to pracliae ihem in trivial mMUra, if we 
trould do lo aflenvHnii io riper year* and ou more 
ifDItortBUt emergoQciej. 

We tboalJpreiervflourcIiildrenB* mnch aspc- 
lilile, from all impressions of fear and drend arising 
from such objecls as only ignorance, inperrti1U'Q, 
or slBTlih notion!, have endued with a [rightful and 
terriBc appearance, show Uieoi iJieie olyecw when- 
ever an opportnnily occurs, maitetbea aciiualoted 
■ivilh them, and lay before them in the liveliest col- 
ours the imbecility and misery of tbuse wbo are b!- 
wayi dreaming of dangers, and desciying objects of 
Itrrour on every side. 

If our children are habituated to obedieneo and 
lubmiMioOi to sincerity and the loie of truth, (o 
dUigence, to industry and regularity in tbeir aSain ; 
they will be hnmble and modest, seek their satbfac- 
tion in doing good, govern themselves and resist 
the violence oftheirsensnalappetitBSi team patience 
in afflictions, fortiluda in-adversity, and intrepci^iy 
i;i danger*. 



TBE GLEANER. 

KO. T. 



Edccation, 10 tbamoat eitensive aecepULtinn 
of the term, comprehends every thing, vkhediec >)>- 
fnoatio or accidental, which baa any inSuence in 
developing, or hiaaslog tbe powera of the mind, and 
the lendencie* of the heart. Tbe object of syfle- 
Uatic educalioa i* to cultivate tha latellectual and 
moral powers, wKb « view to gome speciGcrMulL: 
and edoeation is good or bad, proper or imprbjier, 
eomplet* nrdeBeienl, as the end which iL proposes 
U laudable or reprehenaible, at the caur«e of dintip- 
llne is more or lots conducive to tbat end, and ai 
tha meant employed are ade4uate or inadeqaaLe tii 
Its Bcooroplishmant. 

To promote the bappinen and ibe excellenrc of 
tlie Individual, to reader him a valnable member of 
(ociety, and to acoustoln him lo aaplret by the re- 
gular ditchargeorall bis raligiuus ajtd social duljes, 
to the happlnets which awaits the guwl In a future 
world, are tha great 'end* whldi Bhoutd he kept in 
liew In the education nfall, whatever place ia so- 
ciety they may be destined to occupy, from the enn 
of Iba meanest eoltager. to the heir apparent to the 
tkrone. Bat (he iodeAails variety of relation<> in 
whkb men Maiul to ench other, re<|uir« a oarrespoa- 
^gnrletyoti 
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i| iKrir respective itatinns nitb t^pectabilily uA 
atistacUon to tbemwlvet, and with advaolage 
Ifae ciiimnnnity to which they may belontt. 
on, ((lercfarB. isfllber trneral or partleuW: 
il, white it regards ujfu nnljent, moral, kad !•• 
^llcciunl bein^, susceptible of happlotaa, and «a- 
Mi! of improvcBieMt ; paiticular, when il la 4i> 
^nefl lo qualify ui fur Some parlicnlar Italion, or 
i^ciipetion lo life. 

In uhaleTcr IJgtit we view education, it canaot 
lil to appear the most Important enhjact that eaa 
iga):e the Bttention of mankind.* Vhan wa ona- 
■nil the ignorance, the rudenesa. and the balplaa^ 
e;e of the savage, witb the knowledge, tha relhe- 
Lenl. and the reMurcea ofciviliipd man, the diK. 
!nre between them appears so wide, that tbey «•■ 
Brdly bej^gardrd a.% of the same aprcics. Tjrt eo«- 
are (be infant of the savage witb that of tha moM 
i-nlinblened philosopher, ami you will Ind then In 
hII mpect* (he same. The same ■■ h)|ih eapacioM 
finw ers" of mind " lie folded up" in both ; and in . 
finlh, (he organs of sensation adapted to thaee m**- 
inl pniters are exactly similar. All the di0br*acr, 
II bicb is afterward* to distingnish them, depends 
upon (heir eilueation. .While the mind oF the m- 
vnge, left entirely neglected, will scarcely raise him 
above the level o( the aaimals aniund him, lasem- 
lila In all the wonders of creation, and shut out froa 
all (he treasures of nature, the more fortifnate weM- 
her of enlightened society, whose capacities shall 
he evolved by a proper education, will oomprefaeaJ 
V iibin the ample range of bii iutclligence tha nai- 
verseofGod; all the beauties of crealloo will Ka 
uDveiled before him; nature will unlock to him be( 
gHcrpil-storea, and reveal her secret laws; (be pow- 
ers of otber crealureiwill bvaomssabjectto hiscoa- 
traiil; and the faculties and the attainmesta oTmca 
will be made nibservienl to his advantage ur hi* da- 
light — Such il the importance of education to lb* 
intcltuclual Improvamenl, and cunsniDenlly to tba 
hspjiinasa of man. But it is not by his InUllaetMt 
imiiruvemenl alone that il enlaiges the spbei* of 
lilt enjoyment It opens to bim sources of stillnoM 
ex<|uitita pleasure, in the moral and leliglout tea- 
tlL'ncit^lof his nnlure. The untuLored harhariaa, 
like ibe boa.'(s which be bunts for subtlsleBoa, of 
from which be drendx destruction, act* merely on- 
dvr the guidance of instinct, or from tbeimpnberf 
-ijiprtite, passion, or feetiog. A slrnnger to ooa- 
■roul, he acknowledges no law but hie own will. 
Not disciplincil to subordination, or trained to fi- 
lleci on the relations of society, and tha duties 
nhirb arise nut of thew relation?, he mbndts toao 
siipvrior, but the leader nhom Le choaies to cnn' 
duct him to the graliGcotion of his private or ns- 
tiunal animosities; and bis ivililest desires ara Is- 
dulgr J without tlieelighlest regard to any (atai* 
ooaEeiiMnce, orloany leetiogsor iuterests Iwibi* 
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iirn. His enjoyments, therefore, are .entirely sel- 

kh; and |;loomy as they are contracted, they spring 

■erely from the gratificatioo of the most ferocioui; 

paMiirnti or the most grovelling ap|»etites« Even 

kit mligtoo tends only to debase his naiure, and to 

tocrcanehis wretchedness. His devotion is a feeling 

•(trrroar ; and the whole system of bis snper^ttiion 

lit fsbric reared by his vices, which it serves, of 

soirte, to fortify and confirm. Ascribing to his 

Ms bis own passions and parllafitief, be bears In 

thi thottder and the hnrrieane only the voice of their 

; Vftth, which he is led to appeaKC by some dreadful 

I cspiatioo^ or by some deed of feller vengeance a- 

f piasi their enemies and his own. He may hope 

far imnortality ; for who ever left the precincts ol 

tlHS world, without casting forward an anxious lo«»k 

toiaother? But the scenes which he pictures to 

kiflself beyond the limits of time, derive all their 

saloaring from his now dark imaginstion; and the 

espcctation of a heaven, not of tranquil benignity, 

but of insulting triumph, over vanquished (oef, in- 

bsMs to the greatest violence the malignant pas- 

Noos which rankle iu bis breabt. 

Can a nature thus seifisb, thus fiend-like, thus 
vretcbed, be trnnsfonued by any culture into the 
Kkeaess of man^ as we contemplate him in the more 
ciUghteaed and happier regions of the world ? Do 
tbeatn whom we sec united in regular comniuni- 
ties directed by the same government, submitting 
I totbtsame laws, and, evr.n in the pursuit of their 
I private intereiit, co>opemting towards the gcnenil 
. giKNl, bear any affinity to the lawless and untracta. 
: bl« aative of the wilderness? Are the benevolent 
fcbemes, which embrace in their object the happi. 
bessof aiillions, conceived by minds akin to those 
v» hose ingenuity was never exercised but In plans 
of BBider and devastation ? Is the heart which 
kaowi no aim superiour to the gratification of the 
kmert appetites, and the most odious passions, — 
vUch invests iu its own gros^ness even the powers 
ofhsavea, 'whom it fancies the abettors of its lust 
larfaalignity — of a common descent, and of a kin* 
iiid nature, with his. who, spurning each low and 
Mdid object, ** exalts his generous aim to all d*- 
viasrdeeds,'*— who, glowing with the inspiration 
of celestial love, beholds in all creatures the object* 
of the Crsator's paternal regard; and rejoices in co> 
operttion with the divine beneficence? Can the 
caitb-bovnd soal, which scarcely darts a glance be- 
yosdthe tomb, or which, through the mitft of sen- 
andity, seems to descry a country, where the un- 
hrikmed desires by which it is now agitated, shall 
Hotia fell eojoyment,— claim allimee with the hea- 
^OS-bom, heaven-aspiring spirit, whose thoughts, 
••iiuiBg through eternity, rejoice io the antic!- 
fMioa of its escape from the encafflbranca of mor- 
I Wy* and of its perpetual progress in exeelience 
•N Mieity ? 



Yes ! tiiese natures, opposite as they appear, are 
formed originally after the same image. It is to 
education alone, that the civilised and enligbt^ 
ened man owes all his superiority. It is education, 
which, raising him above the degrading dominion of 
sense, teaches hidn to respect the voice of reason, 
and to follow her as the guide of his conduct. It is 
education which reminds him of the necessity of su-; 
bordination in regular communities; and which, 
convincing him how much the happiness of the indi- 
vidual is proffloteil and secured by submission to go- 
vernment and laws, expands even his selfish feelings 
into loyalty and patriotinn. It is education which, 
leading him to reflect on the ties that unite him 
with friends, with kindred, and with the great family 
of mankind, makes his bosom glow with social ten« 
derness, confirms the emotions of sympathy into ha* 
bitual benevolence, imparts to him the elating de- 
light of rejoicing with those who rejoice, and if his 
means are not always adequate to the suggestions 
of his charity, sooths 'him, at least, with the me- 
lancholy pleasure of weeping with those who weep : 
in a word, which renders even his self* love only % 
modification of generosity, and enables him to gather 
bis purest bliss, from seeing others blest. It is edu- 
cntion, ubich, elevating his thoughts habitnally to 
his Creator, gives constancy to his virtues amidst 
all the trials of life, and serenity to his mind amidst 
ail its evils; which leads him to repose on the wis- 
dom, the goodness, and the omnipotence of the 
Lord of the universe ; and carries forward his views 
to the regions of imnoortality, where the apparent 
confusion and intricacy of the ways of Providence 
shall be unravelled into the most |)erfeet order; and 
the toils, and struggles, and sufferings of perseve- 
ring goodness, shall be rewarded with an eternity 
of unalloyed enjoyment. 

Is this, then, a ganeral and a faithful represents^ 
tion of the civilized and enlightened portion of onr 
race ? And do these happy effects invariably floir 
from a well-conducted education ? Viees may pre- 
vail in the roost refined and enlightened* communi- 
ties ; hot their vices are not the consequence of their 
knowledge and refinement. The most judicious sys« 
tsm of education may be counteracted by unfavoura- 
ble cireuRif tances ; but the failure is not chargeable 
on education. The excellence which we have de9- 
cribed as the result of good education, has been at- 
tained by many ; few are incapable of attaining it; 
and it is this capability which renders education an 
object of such incalculable importance, and such 
deep responsibility to all who hare the charge of 
forming the human mind. 

60 great and so obvious is the influence of ediica^ 
tion in the developement and direction of our moraf 
and intellectual faculties, that many ingenions au- 
thors hsreuscribed to this cause alone all tbeTsrie- 
ties of hunan ohm^Mter. Tbegr^V variety «k«r* 
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^ablft. however, in ibe external orgiinizRtion ol in- 
fants and the DiBrk<*fl divemty of temper and capn 
^tiefy which they display almoft as soon as tliey art 
soffceptible of any imprcasionft, are objections v 
t\ii» theory in our opinion induperable. The iiiti' 
mate connection between our physical and mental 
powers, and their mutual dependence, will make 
it impoBfible, we suspi^t, for the jnost attentiv* 
culture, to render human beinp^s exactly alike, while 
nature continuei! to vary the structure and the densi- 
bilitien of their corporeal system. But thou^h the 
Influence of nature in diversifying the characters of 
men be ^reat, the influence of education is still more 
remarkable. By the hand of nature, our organs of 
senMtion may be formed lively or dull : to give eC 
ficacy to our actual sensations, is the part of educa- 
tion. Nature must bestow the sensibilities of our 
frame : by education, they may be excited or re- 
preirsed The powers of the mind are the gift of na- 
ture: to education we are indebted for their direc- 
tion, their exercise, and theff enlargement. Nature 
implants our affections ; education oultivatea, in- 
▼igoratcs, and refines them. 
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the £aculti<^s\)f their minds, as in exercising the B 
cles of their bodies. 

In the preparatory arrangements of the nefrscb 
it is necessary that the pupils be divided into etat 
of eight or ton in each, which is to be headed-h 
leader whose business it is, to aid and teach thoti 
his division such lessons as may be assigned Um 
These preparator>' teachers excite constant atteat 
in the class, and by this means, drill tbem by re 
'tilion till their lessons become familiar. Thai ti 
are kept actively employed, and tbeir lessons p 
formed every ten minutes during school houn: t 
when called upon by the principal teacher, note 
in the class will be deficient in his lesson. But in ( 
old method of teaching not one perhaps in the an 
her can give any account of his lesson. The til 
which he should have devoted to his lesson has be 
spent in trifling. He had no one to stimulate or • 
sist him ; his lesson was a burden and hb schoo 
prison. In the new school the case is otherwis 
every learner is placed in a situation where be 
compelled by the power of example and associalM 
to repeat bis lessons over and over, till they are re 
dered easy and pleasant. Such is the wonderful iiil 
ence upon the members of each class, when self-R 
pectand common interest are united, thafSdefideat 
in performing the lessons is deemed a reproach. Tk 
has a more powerful tlimulut than any puuJsfaiMi 
which can be inflicted. Present honours nnmH 
and invigorate the soul, but pain and dbgrace A 
press it. 

By the term class leader, we mean to convey tk 
idea, that the whole school is divided into classtic 
si& or eight pupils each, and that to every chis 
scholar of superiour abilities and improvements bie 
lected by the superintendanl to assist the class m pet 



Feeling, in common with every tnie friend of his 
country and of mankind, the unspeakable importance 
of diffusing the blessing of instruction among all clas- 
ses of people, our anxiety is great to seethe most effi- 
cient means emplo3red for this great purpose. One 
great and permanent advantage is, it enables the 

principal teacher to calculate the eeneral business! T*^*^" "11""^*"* ri'"r""""''Ve*"u'" .1"" "T^ 
e ^x. L 1 6 M^i-i MuaiiicM fecting them, m the lessons which are required Wi 

ot the school on a more comprehensive scale; .. "... . . • _ ft_j 

because, in the distribution of employment and 
iime to the pupils, they are all constantly kept 
busy in their preparatory exercises and that por- 
tion of theu" time occupied, which would other- 
wise be Wasted in idleness and in acquiring bad 
habits. The proper organisation of the new school, 
enables the instructor to teach his pupils much 
more in a given time, than by the old method ; 
because he can secure their attention and require 
them to perform their exercises much ofteuer : 
besides this method opens a career boundless as 
human genius itself, to those youthful talents, which, 
when cramped and bound down to the dull and or- 
dinary progress of the old school, are sure to be was- 
ted in restlessness and mischief. The latter qualities., 
general as they are, in all schools, particularly among 
children of genius, are in most cases characteristic of 
something morbid in the disciplhie of the school, or 
in the management of the teacher, rather than iu the 
children themselves. Give children business and 
fKcilsmeflt and they will ind equal pleasure in using 



them by the principal teacher. Under proper regs 
lations this method has the most beneficial etfeel 
Each class teacher as well as those in his class tfi 
constantly kept at theiir lessons, which by repethkN 
must be perfectly learned, preparatory to their ri 
citations. Let a school of ninety-six pupib be difi 
ded into twelve classes of eight in each, and hetdei 
b^ one who is qualified to teach all the requisite Im 
sons, and the eight classes formed into semlclrdd 
round a map," holding books in their bands, itt 
each pupil taught by his class leader who i* 
quires each pupil to point out the places namaJ 
or answer such questions as relate to the situatba 
hearing, relative distance of places and their bti 
tudcs and longitudes, and they will acquire a piicti 

• We would here recommend to the attention of teaci 
ers and the ptiblic, Meiisirs aduiirublc map of the vcrl 
on Mfrcator's prcjection. It is very nently and corree 
\y pxortited. The. Editors have published a small trtfi 
ti«e on Geography, called the ** Geographical GraBma< 
intended as a question book, ^c. for pupils. 
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^rifiicilHy and precision in geography* which could 
be obtained so readily by any other means. But, 
tfae old method, one or two {>erha{is might be em- 
ployed at the map. while all the rest would be doing 
BOthin;. Any one may see by this example, that 
•ceoftKng to Hie new mothod, every pupil h every 
BMWDt emi>loyed, but by the old, ninetv-five would 
tiidle. The same method may he pursued in teach- 
ing Spelling, Reading, Grammar, Arithmetic, Ge- 
iptphy ;and in short, every branch of useful knowl- 
i^BiiAy be commnnicated by this simple and natu- 
■1 netfaod of teaching. 

The practicability and good effects of this system. 

leare recommending, are still less hypothethical 

iiB Ihe evils of that we contend against. AVe have 

Mt the Utopean notions of a speculatist, calculating 

Aets opOQ data that are doubtful, but plain matter 

cf ftet statements of practical men. The result of the 

tfitm has been exhibited to the highest satisfactioti 

, if the fint literary men, not only in Europe, but in 

otr own eooiitry. Mr. Pillan, the head master or 

iMtorof the celebrated high school of Edinburgh, 

ki adapted the system of teaching by class leaders 

«r teachers. It is proper to mention, say the Edin- 

bvgh reviewers, that thb eminent teacher has car- 

riid the study of the Greek language much farther 

tka^had ever been done in this school. At his last 

icuniiaation, various pupils, to whom the very al- 
|4abet had been unknown, but ten months before, 
yaUlcly read and translated any part of the New 
i Testament, ad aperturam libriy besides giving a com- 
plete grammatical analysis of all the words tljat oc- 
eoired. — Among the most radical and important of 
Lis improvements is the adoption of the new system 
ef teaching by class teachers, in consequence of 
vhicb, he is enabled to do very nearly twentt/ iimei 
ts much as could possibly have been done without 
tone such contrivance. In this school as it ought to 
Wia every other, every individual pupil in a class 
ii called np and thoroughly examined at least a halt 
t docen times every day, instead of being left for 
tvoor three days to inactive or counterfeit attention ; 
Mdt spirit of industry and emulation Is ditTused 
tWoigh the wliole scliool, instead of being confined, 
nibrmerly, in a degree to the pupils near the head 
sTthe school. 

T^re are to this city, a number of private as well 
■pohlic schools taught on this plan, and much hon- 
*»ii dae to the teachers of them. They have secu- 
^ the patronage of our most enlightened citizens, 
^their correct and judicious method of teaching, 
*>d ooovinced many of the most skqKicul ofth4» 
P^ utility and superiour advanta^s of the new 
*kool, and set a worthy example to those engaged 
^ '^ teaching the young idea how to shoot '* 

We are aware, however, that the new system has 
^opponents) but we believe that few persons who 
F^t^y ufldentond it^ prinsiples are inclined to 



prevent its universal diff*usion. Fo/ our own part, 
we should rejoice to see it intro liiced in its gen- 
uine pin-ity into all the schools in every city, 
town, village and hamlet on the habitable globe ; 
because, we believe it to be infinitely superiour to 
any system which hwt hitherto been devised both as 
to economy of time and expense, and to facilitate 
the acquisition of all the branches of human knowl- 
edge. 

But great care is necessary- in the choice of class 
teachers. They should not only possess a knowledge 
of tUe lessons to be taught, but they should possess a 
suitable temper and disposition, for in this re!>pect 
as well as in others, much depends on the power 
of discrimination in the .^uperintendant ; in fnrt, it 
appears to us, that the ffy.<!tem depends much on 
the teacher's having a proper knowled|;e of human 
nature, and being able to understand the disposition 
and bent of the cltildren^s minds, and chiefly so, as 
relates to class teachers, as upon their proper con- 
duct much reliance is to be placed. The class leader 
<-hould be active, smart and intelligent, at the same 
time, he should l)e of a noble and generous dispo- 
sition ; he must not be hasty, or irrascible in tamper, 
but patient, cool and good natured, and neither te- 
nacious of, nor willing to show authority, at the same 
time, quick to disceni where fhults have been commit- 
ted ; be should not be suflfered to speak haughtily to^ 
or to brow-beat any one l>eluoging to his class, and 
if any disposition towards such a failing be discove- 
red, his own feelings, should be appealed to ; he 
should he put in mind that he himself has been, and 
may be under the controul of a class leader, and let 
him reflect how he would feel to be treated with so 
much disrespect. By treating him in this manner^ 
his reasoning powers are brought into action ; by 
thj^ appealing to his own feelings, he is taught to 
set upon himself the pro|)er value as well as to have 
that of the meml>ers of his class, and by mildly rea-. 
soning with him, his confidence is gained, he will 
not gel into a sulky or rebellious humour ; either or 
both of which may be induced by severe or arbitrary 
treatment. Instead of considering the superintendant 
a morose and vindictive tyrant, he will consider 
him a friend ; he will be inclined to lollow his ex- 
amfile in his treatment of those in his class, and con- 
sider himself as the coa^ljutor of his preceptor in the 
business of teaching; he will double his diligence in 
order to gain his approbation. But notwithstanding 
the excellency of tliis improvement in the means of 
education, we know from long and continued ex- 
perience that their effects will be exceedingly par- 
tial, without the co-operation and support of parents. 
The best systems and the most accomplbhed instnic* 
tors have but a limited influeuce on the minds of chil- 
dren whose early years have not been tempered and • 
moulded to reb|)ect and obey their teachers. If we 
wish our children to love learning, we must show 
thevy by our preccf>t aad eiample that we lovo and 
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tespect it oursefres. It is ridiculous to suppose, that 
they will Cake an interest in what we ourselves con- 
fiider of no consequence. 

Children much sooner than people are aware of, 
"become observers; they will respect those whom 
they perceive their parents to hold in estimation ; 
and an object of contempt with their parents, they 
'wilJ as cordially despise. The conduct of a lady of 
rank and fortune who was conspicuous for her virtue 
and knowledge of human nature, is well worthy of 
imitation in this respect; in the presence uf her 
children, she always treated their teacher with the 
most profound deference, and never spoke of him 
to them but in terms of the highest respect. She was 
often heard to say, that she considered the instructors 
of her children as companions for herself. This dis- 
creet woman wa» always particular in selecting per- 
Bons of good character and amiable manners as teach- 
ers. She thought too much of her children to suffer 
their tender minds to be contaminated with the vi- 
ces and vulgar manners of teachers whose walks in 
life were but one grade above the shoe-black. If a 
child view his teacher with contempt, how pan it be 
cipected he will attend to his precepts or take his 
instruction — ^and if he perceive bis parents to treat 
him with neglect or contempt, he must and does 
ihihk that such a person deserves no deference or re- 
•pect from him. The respectful countenance, there- 
fore, of parents towards the teacher of their chil- 
dreUy is a means of raising him in their estimation ; 
And the more respectable he appears in their eyes, 
the better they will attend to his instructions. Pa- 
Mhti should be eitremely cautious in finding 
fi|ult with the teacher in presence of their chil- 
dren, and never appear to listen to any complaints 
they may bring home, — if they find sufficient cause 
of complaint, let them privately remonstrate, byt 
by no means with the knowledge of the child ; and 
if they have any regard for the interest of their 
neighbours, they should not speak ill of a teacher 
In the presence of any of the scholars at school, 
for in any of these cases, so much as the teacher 
Is lowered in the estimation of his scholars, in 
the same, nay, in a greater ratio, will his influ- 
ence over them as their teacher, be diminished.—- 
We are seriously impressed with the trutli of these 
remarks, and conceive they should command the 
imrticular attention of parents in general. The edu- 
cation of their children is a very serious and impor- 
tant trust, and it argues great deficiency in common 
cense, for persons to commit that trust to a man for 
whom they cannot feel respect, or to whom he is an 
object of ridicule. We acknowledge that there are 
eccentricities and peculiarities, with some of the 
multitude of teachers ; but for the sake of the chil- 
dren, such peculiarities should not be turned into 
ridicule in their presence. It is not so much the fault 
of incompetent and worthless teachers l>eing em- 
ployed to take charge of our sohoolsi as it is of those 



who employ them . It is parents and the scbool 

miltees that bring the profession ^into disgrac 

seeking out tlie cheaptH Itachen they can find 

placing them over their children. No mattertiow 

their character ; tliey may be infidels, dmnkanl 

debauchees ; but if they will teach chea|»er 

conscientious well informed PRorEssioiiai. tkac 

they will be preferred !— Ko excuses can justify 

parental conduct. Instead of providing their cfail 

with moral, scientifie and tnily religious instrac 

who would implant in their young and tender ■ 

the seeds of virtue and goodue.«s, they doom t 

to those nurseries of corruption at a very cheap. 

A child will learn more under a tyrant, than 

der a teacher whom he has been accustomed toi 

treated with ridicule, for the rod may inforce 

precepts of the former ; but the latter has no inlliK 

over the minds of his pupils, and all he attempi 

teach them passes for nothing. It b therefore 

duty of parents to employ such persons to jnsti 

their children as they can treat as friends, at I 

such as they respect : but this cannot well be d< 

unless they bold out more lil^ral inducements. 1 

tow upon worthy teachers such commcndatioi 

they merit, and award to them an equivalent 

their time and exertions, and the evil will be rei 

ved. Men of the first talents will be iound at 

head of our literary institutions. 

We hope for the sake of bamanity and the imm 
tality of souls, that the parents of our youth, will b 
into serious consideration the importance of tl 
stations, and unite in the great and glorious cause 
education, select and adapt the best means to 
complsh that end. 
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On tlu etU tendency of Ihtairieai reprttentatums 

School. 

Age vcro, q«»mi tii mihi comsNliim, qfirm circulator 
spectalv mnllf, qnam iitos in eoncionihns rhetoricso 
oanino ridicule, sed tamen riavissimb Imitantes ei, q 
rhetoresde direndi ratiooe tradideruntp Deom inUMr 
lem ! utRMticiilaDtur, utapteconimutant voccoi,nto 
tillant, ut jactant si^c, ut inibinde alios atqiie alios r 
tof induuDt, ut omnia clamoribus misrent ? Erutnm^ 

" NoiPf ichat comedian or mounfebank had ^ 
ralhertec, than these gentlemen flourishing away 
their discourses most taugluibly ; but yet\nost swaii 
follouififr all the rules laid down by the leciuren on i 
art of speaking. Good God ! \chai gesticulations tk 
makCf flow aptly they diange tlie tone of their tok 
how they seem to sing U out ; how they throw the 
selves abouiy what faces they makcy what attitudes Ih 
assume, and how they confound every thing with th 
voeiferaiiofit 1** 
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XlMteisno (opic on \iiiich Uie pens of literary 
and scientific men have been better and more justly 
•qnployed, and which they have handled with greater 
wtfvtmty, than that of reciting or acting plays in our 
initialoiy or elementary schools. Teachers, who 
fcwre engaged in its cause, have feh the sting of their 
satire, and, from their feeble resistance, fallen under 
its severity. The advantages which they, as well 
as their imtrons, supposed would accrue from this 
«lly and preposterous practice, have proved so im- 
■aterial, that it appeared highly improbable, these 
jovcnile play-houses would be again revived by pre- 
ceptors or supported by the multitude. Yet such has 
been the case, and parents in general, do not see the 
illeflects, which theatrical representations have upon 
the minds of children, nor endeavour to crush a pro- 
cssi of education so glaringly absurd and so obvious- 
ly detrimental. 

At present, the modes ofinculcation are, with some 
nenr-fiEingted teachers entirely different from tiiose of 
^time. Then the importance ^ educating chil- 
dren well, of fiinngtheir minds with the seeds of sound 



O qnam contcmpta res est homo, ni>i sunra linmana se 
«»"«««i-* S^naa. 

As the credulity of the many is ajit to be im- 
posed upon by preceptorial artifice, we shall oflfer 
our reasons, why we disapprove of exhibiting chil- 
dren upon the stage. It ha» been ileemed by some, 
who, in other rerpects, i»eera nr»t to be destitute of 
judgment, that it was requisite to bring them for- 
ward in public, not only with a view of making 
them appear bolder in company ; but also to render 
them proficients in the art ot elocution. Each of 
these BKacisiTEs, we will answer in its proper 
place. 

Suppose that one piece phall have been com- 
pletely learned, by the pupils, will it have the least 
tendency to assitit them in another of a dissimilar 
nature ? No ! If they gain the fleeting sound of 
applause at one of these exhibitions, will thai ena^ 
hie them to appear to better advantage abroad ? 
Will it not rather tend to engender self-sufficiency, 
than which nothing is more disgusting ; to attract 
their attention to what finally gives them a frothy 



aod wholesome knowledge, of strengthening their '^"^^ of thinking, or rather to make them cease to 



Bonds and intellectual powers, was considered the 
pi^e object. Preceptors pnrsuod-a method of in- 
sitroetioD, which, In the end, realized the expecta- 
tiensoftbe friends of science. They recommended 
tsd chose for youth such authors as had received the 
naetion of poblic approbation. But the day has 
sadergone a change unfavourable to religion and 
manners. Manly and rigorous modes of education 
tie relaxed, and theatrical exhibitions seem to be 
considered by many, all that is necessary to form the 
mind. Considered in themselves, their effects are 
highly deleterious to those who are unhappily their 
objects. 

The practice, prevalent as it is, meets not only the 
approlmtion of the higher ranks of society, but also 
finds an abundance of advocates, among tbe lower. 
By tbe former, we mean such as have acquired a 
fortune by dint of labour, but are without the^dvan- 
(agesof a good education ; by the latter, those who 
are without either learning or fortnne. People of 
these classes have bad little or no opportunity of ac- 
•]uiring knowledge, their tastes have never been im- 
proved ; they have seldom read any works of estab- 
lished literary merit, and consequently, are strangers 
to that superiority, which the expansion of th^toien- 
tat powers, gives one man over another. They can- 
not, therefore, have any concc|>tion of that great- 
ness of mind, of which men are susceptible, when 
properly managed, and which exalts and dignifies the 
homan character. Hence they are incapable of 
forming just ideas of correct systems of education. 
They are exposed to every imposition in literature, 
and charmed with every chimerical mode, whfch has 
the appearance of accelerating the progress of their 
•Spring's literar)' attainments. 



think at all ; to induce them to imagine themselves 
wice, whereas in reality they know nothing, and 
laHlyr will it not have a tendency to render them 
liable to be defeated in every branch of study, 
upon which they may undertake to converse ; even 
on the very branch, to which they and their instruc 
tors have paid the greatest attention ? 

Neither is it, says a learned author, desirable, 
that boys f^huuld acquire that love and habit of de- 
claiming, which Biay introduce them to spouting 
clubs, or disputing societies. If we may . believe 
report, little else than infidelity is learned in some 
of tho!« schools of oratory. Nor can it be suppos- 
ed, that elegance of diction, or of ut^rance is often 
found in such iinsplected asfiociatioQs. '* Nu elo* 
quentem^ says Petrarch, qvidem ejpciunt^ ted loqu^* 
cetn.'H 

Another ill arising from children's learning plays 
is, that they cannot study them at they oaght, 
without tlie assistance of the best teachers of elo- 
cution, who are very rarely to be found ; conse- 
quently, parents spend their money for nothing, and 
tbe children obtain for their labour, a few fleeting 
and vague sounds, the meaning of which they can- 
not comprehend, nor apply correctly in the most 
familiar conversation. Nor is this all* We think, 
that this mode of instruction is one of the greatest 
obstacles to their future advancement In leamin 



a* 



a O how contemptible a thing b man, unless he raises 
hi(n'«ir above human things. 

f ** They do not render a nnn a good JjMoker, hot 
merely a prnter." 

^* Malo indiaertam firvdentiam fuoni loqtuietm $hdti* 
HamV I prefer good sense, without tbe talent of fine 
speaking, ta talkative foUf. ' Cietrt 
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U it hat tilerally flbllml ihcm In COniniU to iDFIb- 
Orf thing! vvbich thry cnnnnt iinJemtand, anil oF 
wbicb there is no poMlbililj' of making att as □ 
key to Ihe acquireaieat of my volunlile ttiiily 'ii 
•ny future nrrlrjil. It may, Indpnl, (end to Ftrpngtli 
cnthrir niemririn ; but, <n Ibe mean limp, Onit.r 
■acb laaniit|idoas circiiin>titrri-i. ih' ir >iI^mcDi~ 
Uiiat loK the U'B Tor tth'K.b they mere designeil. I r 
])arenls irniild rather, thai tiirir offiprin); »Li>ul<' 
pot»i« the fo«*ToI retention, and a fuper-lcUl 
knnwledee at the varioua branchea, wbicb cn- 
•titule tha elegant icholari we noald by h\\ 
■neana, idviie Ihia procen of instruction. If 
not, it ibould be{ IniinediBlely dropt, and les- 
•oni luilabie to tbe student'* capacities be Inlro- 
duced. They woutd. then, take the greaiett dc< 
light in learning, and obtain rinuble the portion i>f 
kaowledgein hafribe length of time, whicb is occu 
pied in teaEhing thein lo perform draoiBlicBi piects. 
ir youth bs perniiKed to proceed enperGeially lo 
the ttody of their venaeular language, ifltbatnle- 
xated in tbe least, it will tipan a way lo the Eaoie 
inaccuracy in erery future braocb of learning, ami 
ai all have an absoTutp dapendenca npoo each 
other, they sboulll not ba permitted to lenrn any 
thing frilhout DQderstaniltnK it- This method, be 
cauwa littie laborloui, ia not pracliied in moal '>! 
our leminariei. Many, thai mined In tbs Brrt ila 
geaorthfFr eilucalion, 'spend tlieir livM on thr 
threshhold of learniogj wilbout erer enjoying the 
plesnire arising from that conEciout riupeii 



wbicb men of Tetlert 



injoy, 



iiid tho-e fBcnltiei 



aparki of ).'eniui, by rattling ofer the aAKOrdl- 
I often contained in dramatic n'orIii>, they wnnM 
be initmcled in the rudiinenlii. ofGengrepby, Hiiitn- 
ry, RnRti3Jinrainnsr,J;c* 'IVk trad lorxpand Ihe 
hnman mind more tlia* ih« dry, abstract reasoolnjn 
ofphiloinphy ; anit prepare liiem ata mainrera^a 
'cend into llie depths iif Fcience. by means of 
A'hicb, thry. bronrne ornamenta lo them^elves and 
parpnt?, and uarful membrrt oF lociety. 

1 be reason may be B>>ked, nhy teacher* Initruct 
(beir popiti In aoeh ridtculons sTcrv. Ihe an* 
iner is easy. Many teaohcrr are to intolerably Ip 
noranlt of Ihe fiirt principles of the biibly impor- 
tanl science nf Grammar, and indeed of almmt 
every other ; that they endeavour, by ecary poa- 
sible means, lo veil Ibeir incapacity hy a Insurianc* 
ofuhosr, and permil their flndentH to pcoceed to 
the oiont difFiciilt parte of knoivlrrlKe, without on- 
dsrstanding what lliey have learned in any of the 
inlriatory brBDchea.' When they ha»e obtained it, 
by heart, as it i> ealled. they ^re in ibe lame filua- 
tion ai belore. Tor their preeeptora cannot explain it 
lo Iheni. Thui children are deprived of iheir invaU 
nable time, and parents of their mnnry. Vfer* 
men to lend a more at lentire and onprejudicad ear 
to the reputation of lome of our ecboot*, perhaps 
Ibey n-ould not be so fre<]uent1f deceived by those, 
who make great pretensions lo science, anil yet 
•cercely potrass common nnre, IF a man, in mottern 
days, barely nentlou a few namr? of eminent aih- 

he ia act don-n as a learned men iiidad, and a ean- 



•igaed for far nobler enlI^ corrode by inactivity. 

Indeed, tra are astonished upon a retrospect ol 
thit mode of procedure ; that parent* have not long 
■gabaniihed such a silly and irrational praclicc 
knd ■ought for scboola, where their olTsprlng mjiy 
be inttruGln) in tbe principles of para morality and 
religion ; and where, instead of concealiug the ttl- 



tjtfoaxmagiiiiiumfatimiitt. 
^ A taFliU'e ralber than an eloquent ou. 

^u elofuailw, uriatlia jmnan. SatluK. 

Oanilily enonih, hut rather loo tiltle [ood aeair 
" To ticak well, myi the leimed Dr. Knoi, depeods 
■Wre on the corporeal endowmenla than but otherar 
compliifamenlK Whatever leBrning and judgmeot, thf 
mind nnr bare atqtih^d, yet unleii ntfun hai fonnt-d 
the organi et speech in perftction, and imlew tbe h.i' 
^TSD Die student a eoniriderabledeicrre oF bodily (trenf th. 
he Bill tcldoD become a diitineShhrd spcaki-r. Art 
may, Iwirever, airiti him j and, iFthey enable btm Ir 
•peak 1I0WI7 and diiltnctly', tlity •ill have done him 
Creat Krvice. Dr Knot further obWrve-, that,aFier all 



that hai been said 01 



B great importance of ip 



Wbat tbt FiWEh call vtriuft," 






"At great Cmrnmsr KhooK Utile atlenlioo ran be 
paid to the imiiatirnre of the iiij'irjicion? jiarrnt. A retU' 
lar planiiunrBlly thrrrcftablithed : .'ucli a one, n.<. from 
tlieearlieit tlmeg, hatbr'ODttend'diiilb aucrrx. The 
great and leadiiiE prinrijile of that plan li, to lay a 



parental iDdiilgenee, and no relinli^n nfdiwipFinr.itiSI 
avail to bring into otKlect tbii lett aplended, put indir- 
penmbly necrtenry, atlainmenl. When tbe grammar ia 
le^msd inaccurately, ail other juvenile Mudlri hi polite 
literature, if pruKruted at all, Mill be proieeutrd inac- 
curately ; and the r«iilt muit be, imprrFect and snperB- 
cial in^ovpRient. The eierci<e of ndnd, and tbe itrenitlb 
of mindfcqnired in eonwqwence of that eierti*e, are •ome 
! mott valuable eflertg of a atrict. a lone, atd a la- 
ta atiidy of grammalicnl Icnroiuit. at tbe puerile age. 
at age grammac iludiei mnat be difficult j but the 
illy ia every day conquered, and the C0Dq»p(t bat 
additional atrength and cnnSdence, and biilitated 
the acquinUioD of briber vicloitei," 

Dr Kn-'x LH. Eda. 

f We Fpnkonly oFqnncV ptTjagigoej; thei* are many 

HOod teacheri in the other ciliev of tbe United StatM. 

Wethould rtjiice to see every qosck espelled tran p-' 

.ie(y. 
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did ind open hearted vbiend. But, in the ordinn- 
rj cnnrw of thiniSR. th«y who scan not the artitice of 
1eaclifr»i with resfi^t to tai(;ot»t, will often be de- 
IinH thtir otf»prn%'8 morals corrupted, and their 
talfnU blasted. 

Many of the evils of which we complain might be 
roMiiied. would parents duly consider the tenden- 
cy of learnint; mtnvoriltr^ and make careful inquine'- 
intotbe literary and moral qualifications of those 
wkfHB they en)£a^<> to superintend their children's 
«<ifleition« By employing men competent, and con- 
> identtous Id the discharge of their truly important 
^ies, men who would ground the children, com- 
Miltcd to their care, in the principles of religion as 
veil IS of science ; though their children's proficien- 
ij might be slow, In the beginning, yet in the end 
h vould amply recompense parental anxiety, and 
stteotion. It should be remembered, by precep- 
Ion and parents, *' that it is not the quantity^ but 
tbefia/i/^ of instruction impre<tsed on the mind,*' 
sot merely the going over a lesson, thtit makes 
Srtsod scholars ; but tbeexplaining and rendering 
evfry thing clear, easy and familiar. <* Ail errour^ 
iacilacatioo, says Lf>ck#, should be less tolerated 
tkta any otlier ; for these, like faults in the concoc 
t'm of aov article, that are never mended in the se- 
eood or third, carry (Mr afterwards incorrigible 
tiist with them throu^rajl the subsequent parts of 

We cannot in the least, conceive any advantage 
vhieh can be derived from learning plays by rote 
lidiKriroiQatelyy together with the grimaces and 
■m) ob«Qre expressions which characterise some 
<«ftkeai, and the bombast so conspicuous in others. 
It is true, that they have ibe appearance of teach- 
iflgibe learners to speak fluently and elegantly; 
(ofdrnish them yvith an abundance of words, which 
^aerar, they unhappily do not comprehend. If 
laiffieient eopia rerixtrum could be obtained| by 
t^ new-fangled way, it would indeed be a very 
gitst iioprovement upon our Lexicon?* and add a 
peat hiftre to the pupil's addre.<s ; *^ there being 
M^ing which designates the scholar and gentle- 
i^ more than a good fund and selection of words;" 
W Bofortuufttely the result is diametrically oppo- 
rite. 

As the children are brought forward, the audience 
Mst ratimially suppose, that they are, by the pre- 
ccptor*8 help, properly prepared in all the mazes 
Moratory, and dramatic representation. But great, 
i>M, itthe mistake. We have seen it always 
ffove the contrary, and observed that the Drtunatta 
}fnun9 have exposed themselves to the contempt 
*f tkott present. ** Good nature seemed to lead the 
■Ws to conceal their displeasure from the boya ; 
Wlit was evident to others. None seemed to have 
*Pf(oved of it, except the more illiterate.** 

b that a pitiable iitaatioo; therefore, mast those 



boys be placed, who mount the rostrum to excita 
the laughter of the audience ? \i that tender age^ 
at which they are most played the puppet withf 
they have very little knowledge, if any, of those 
siobjects, which they generally pronounce 1 hey 
mu9t, therefore, set their inventions on the rack to 
»y somr thing, when in reality they know nothing, 
to murder, as it were, those pieces with the most 
uncouth getitures, which are in reality none of their 
own, but the invention of the teacher . — ^^uch j>kil« 
ful rhetoricians have we engaged in the c^u^ of 
literature. But may not thi» be considered a 
sort of Egyptian tyranny, commanding them to 
make brick, before they have procured the mate* 
rials? Before they can recite pieces to any advan- 
tige, they ought to be able to enter into the spirit 
oi them ; know what the authors mean ; where to 
lay the emphasis^ how (o modulate the voice; 
when and how to gesticulate; otherwise it is as 
absurd, to endeavour to command the naturally lan- 
guid feelings of an audience, listening to these 
giant-killing exhibitions, as it would be to give an 
idiot the use of his reason. Thus this grand parade, 
this fantastic dream of ignorance and folly will 
avail nothing to the young votaries ofThespis.— 
It is a wonder to us how boys of active and gene- 
rous feelings, can waste their time over such insi- 
pidity) which will prove in the end an idle dieam, 
** signifying nuthing.** It is to be lao^nted, bow- 
ever, that their feelings on this sublet are not ia 
the least coni^uitcd, and that they are clri^^^o to it 
by their ignorant preceptors and hood-winked pa« 
rents. 

Perhaps, it may be urged, that the learning of 
tbtfsc pieces, at i his age. will prove fp inexhaus- 
tible fund of ideas, a fount from which* pure f^treams 
of mental pleaMi re flow. a*nd that it wilhgive them 
a true conception of the beauties of their vernacular 
tongue. Interested pedagogues may testify to the 
correctness of this sentiment, but experience has 
long ago demonstrated, that it is vibionary and al- 
together fallacious. Languages are to be learned 
by reading, and its attendant, reflection, by fre*^ 
quently conversing with those, who understand 
their own language; who use elegant and chaste 
diction and correct sentiments ; and not by piece' 
mcai, or in other word«, by a few scattered thoughtSy 
and empty sounds |;ot by rote. When young 
Ktudent* have acquired this unintelligible jargon, in- 
stead of ever becoming deep, and modest scholars, 
they are converted into conceited pedants. 

To a reflecting mind, what can appear more con- 
temptible, than to see a group of youngsters abu- 
sing and intermingling the most sublime and elegant 
sentiments, with the most opprobrious and trivial 
conversation. From their inadequate conception 
of the extract* which they make from enlightened 
authors, tud a consequent misappIicatioD of theiSj 
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tbey eontinnally subject Uiemselves to the contempt 
of all thote who cuo scan tbeir pretensions to litu- 
ratare. 

If boys have not genius for the invaluable art of 
oratory, all the i^les ever invented cannot endow 
tb«a iritb it They may assist in supplying de- 
fidenoies, but Ganm>t lay the foundation upon 
which the fabric of eloquence is to be built, viz. 
good sense, and a correct taste* If on the contrary, 
ihey possess oratorical talents, they should be cul- 
tivated by a competent instmctor. The blossoms 
would soon appear, and soon ripen into fruit. 

TVe would, however, wish it to be understood, 
that we do not condemn the practice of committing 
to memory ; for we hold it, as one of the principal 
daties of every tutor, to tee, that his pupils attend 
to so valuable a pari of their education. But we 
do not wish students to be initiated into this kind of 
•xerciee, till tbey begin, in some measure, to com> 
prebend the sense of what they read. When tlieir 
judgment is thus far matured, ve think it would be 
proper for the teacher to select some elegant passa- 
ges, in which tbe language is succinct and ^asy, 
the diction and sentiments pure,* and of which 
tbey can have nodiflScolty in forming some general 
Idea of the meaning. Of these, it may be proper to 
fix on their minds, the chief parts or the whole, as 
may be'deemed most expedient ; but to cause them 
to commit to memory evrry part of a play or every 
Viece; which* comes in their way, is a prodigious 
wftfte of titqe and labour, and will probably end in 
disgusting Ihein ^ith study— >the sure harbinger of 
Ignorance and misery. 

Can it be asserted, with f ny degree of reason 
that the reputing of plays or pieces at so early an 
age, will havcfthe least tendency to exalt the young 
Hctora to a mghcr standing in the world ? Can it be 
imagined! that tbey ore able to comprehend the 
meaning of those selections from Shakespeare, Mil- 
ton. Pope, Goldsmith, Addison os Johnson and in- 
force them before an audience with the proper em- 
phasis, pause, tone, and gesture, which are the 
very essence of good reading and speaking ? Neith- 
er can it be thought, that those men, who under- 
take the Herculean task of infusing, into the youth- 
ful mind, the soaring spirit of Demosthenes or Ci- 
cero, can have any skill in the divine art of elocu- 
tion, or that they have any knowledge of human 
nature. For they surely must suppose, that all 
children are endowed with the same faculties, ami 
consequently that all may be orators, all flay- 
▲CTOTs, all poets, all musicians, or all sculptors. 



It is this false notion among teachers, of cooiuiog 
all their scholars to the -same branches of study, 
which is productive of so much ignorance amonf^ 
youth, and causes so much diflralty in tbe first 
years of their instruction. Tbe unnatural bent of 
tbeir mind struggles to get free and apply itsdf to 
that which is moiit congenial to it. To cramp g^ 
nios is to ruin its energy. When the powers of tbe 
mind are exerted npon any scienoe or art, which 
is natural to it, they never fail, at some future pe- 
riod, to elevate the proprietor to the notice tod 
admiration of the public. If parents therefon 
could be induced to foresee in time, what most bs 
the termination of a superficial mode or iostise*. 
tioii, they would not so'often be sorroonded \fj 
filial illiteracy, nor be imposed upon by preeeplo- 
rial artifice. 

We would ask tbe patrons of virtue and gSDio*, 
whether these theatrical eihlbitions tend to polisb 
the understanding, and assist the caase of morslitf 
and religion. The ends of education are these, tod 
no modes whatever, which are not auxiliary to 
these, should be patronised. Theatrical represss* 
tations are injurious to th^ cause of both. For at 
we are naturally bent on what is evil, and as vice b 
pourtrayed with such iofatoatlng charms in almost 
all dramasy the young are un^e to resist Its iafls- 
ence, and consequently falKn easy sacrifice* li 
most plays, intrigue is the basis, and the villais, 
who walks through the path of licentious and a- 
manly pleasures with the greatest ease, ia thees^ . 
meets with as much applause, as he who walks so- 
cording to the laws of God.* Like the EpieoreBS 



* ** Nil diciu fm jiim vi«uqne bobc limtoa tan;^at. 
Intra qua pueresl;'* Juvenal. 

Ijetoothi UK indecent to be spoken, or uncomely to be 
setm, touch even the threSbhoid of that house, within 
Which there U a cliil<I* 



• The immortal and divine Watts, ipeaklog ofpUj* 
bouses, proceeds thus : ** It is granted that a dramade 
represrntation of the allkirs of hnman life; bby no ombi 
sinful in ittelf : I am inclined to think, that vahtablecva* ' 
{Kisitions might be made of thi« kind, snch as oiifbtcs- 
tertain a virtuous audience with innocent delicht, ssd 
even with some real profit Such have been vrittes is 
French, and have io tiroes past, been acted with applaoff* 
But it is too well known, that tbe comedies, which sp- 
pear on our stage, and most of the tragedies too, have so 
design to set religion or virtue in It* best light, nor to no- ». 
der vice odioui to the spectators. In many of them, pietf 
makes a ridiculous figtire, and virtue isdrc^t in the habit 
of folly ; the sacred name of God is frequently takcoii 
vain, if not blasphemed ; and the man of flagraot rUt'n 
the fine gemleman, and tbe poet*B favourite, who bm^ 
be rewarded at the end of the plaf . 

*' Besides, there is nothing will pass on our tbeatret 
that has not the mixture of some nronrww iotrigiie : Ie«^- 
ness itself reigns and riots in some of their scenes: sohn' 
ety IB pot quite of countenance, and modertj is in tf^. 
tain danger there : the youth of furious religion, that ves- 
tures sometimes into this infected air, finds his antidote 
too wea k to resist the contagion. The pleasures of tk^ 
closet and devout retirement are suspended at first, s»^ 
then utterly vanquished by the overpowering ioflocDSS ^i 
I the last comedy : the fancy is all o\*er defiled, th0 
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^bilQ8ophy> adorneil by Uie poetic elegannce of Lii- 
•retius and Virgil, fanctiooed by tbe sceptical 
Cicero, and embraced by C<esar«and Atticua, tbey 
hare andcrmined (he morali of tbe young, destroyed 
tbe vital principles of religion,* and proved the 
bane of (be nation. This was the ca.(>e in ancient 
day*. After tbe manly exercii>e^ of tbe degenerate 
Romans were overwbelraeil by dissipation and for- 
gotten, and the Hippodrome, theatrical amusements, 
and gladiitorial shows bad usurped their place, tbe 
Roman youth became so debauched and effeminate 
that they i^eemed to have lost all that lire and spirit, 
which characterized their immortal ancestors. Tbe 
ttodes of education being altered, the spirit of the 
people was lost. Tbe change was fatal. Tbe de- 
scendants of the warlike Ilomulus and his successors 
who had expelled loose and unrestrained enemies 
from their homes, who had fought for tbe temples 
of their godsend (he sepulchres of their fathers, 
sow sunk upon the bed of luxury, and heard the 
trumpet of battle with dismay. Tbe luNtre of for 
taier victories was darkened by the inability of ser- 
tile talents. Rome sunk from her elevated gran- 
<lear into losigniffcance, and Fhe Ftandn to this day, 
s monument to nations, that when rigorous modes 



mkfin ri« uppermost in the soul, and pollute the feeble 
tttPoipU of devotion, till by degrees secret religion ii loft 
tod forgotten : and io a little time the playhouse has got 
to much tiie mastery of conscience, that the young chris- 
tioo goes to bed after the evening drama with as much 
Utii&ction and ease, as he iiKd to do after evening prayer. 
" If there has been foimd two or three plays, which 
«»te been tolerably free from lewd and profane mixtures, 
tbent are !tome scores or hnodreds that have many hate 
Tul pas«age9, for which no excuiie can be made And, 
vb«D all the charming i %/ers of poesy and music are 
jniaed with the gayest scei-^ and entertainments, to as- 
tnU the senses and the soul at once, and to drive out vir 
toefram tbe possession of the heart, it is to be (eared 
tliat it will not lon^ keep its place and power there. 
What a prophet of their own says of the court, may with 
naehmore truth and justice be said of tbe Thtatre, 

" It is a golden, but a fatal circle, 
Upon whose magic nkirts a thousand devils 
fn chrirtal forms sit, tempting innocence. 
And beckon early virtue from its centre.** 

Again. 
** It would he endles! to trace all tbe vice 
That from the playhouse takes immediate rise, 
It is tbe ineihausted magasine. 
That stocks tJie land with vanity and sin. 

By flourishing lo long, 
ICnmbers have been undone, both old and youqg, 
And many hundred soiil.t are now unhlest. 
Which else had died in peace, and found eternal rest.** 

WalU on tht Mind. 

^ To this caass, tbe obscenity and irreverence to God, 
n«QBspkaoos IB snost of our English tragedies and com 
Hbi, the Ereoeh philosophers ascrihe the prodigali^ of 
^EogliihiiatknL 



of education are relaxed, the prime supports of • 
nation, religion and virtue, feel their want« and 
that tbe -ill-fated country soon degenerates into 
Pagan barbarity, ignorance and superstition. 

To show the more dangerous effects that Dramas 
have upon juvenile minds, and even on persons, who 
are old enough to be capable of distinguinhing be- 
tween the lovelines of viKue, and tbe deformity of 
vice, we frequently see, that theatrical performan« 
ces seise upon their minds, and from seeing vice so 
beautifully arrayed (as we have already observed), 
they naturally as it were, fall in love with it, and 
henceforward pursue ways equally desrimental to 
morals and the understanding. - Since mature age 
is so easily led. astray, how much more liable must 
children be to be imposed upon by their plausibili- 
ties? They inflame their minds, and like the Upas 
tree, diffuse their poisonous vapour all Itround, 
dealing death to every thing which comes within 
its destructive vortex. The fairest flower in this 
inhospitable region soon dniops and dies. Such is 
tbe inevitable effiect of that infatuation, which leads 
both men and women, old and young to theatrical 
representations. We may also assert, that even tbe 
committing of plays to memory, for tbe use which 
we have mentioned, has a very dangerous tenden* 
cy ; as it may turn their attention, to the despicable 
means of obtaining a livelihood by play acting, of 
which we have had several instances.* The con- 
comitants of this mode of life are well known. We 
may form a pretty accurate conclusion of the com- 
pany which they will keep, of the manner in which 
they will spend their time; of the strength of their 
constitution after a few years, and finally ofthelr 
end ; for it is one of the rarest things in nature^ 
that we see nlayers of temperate habits, or who 
have amassed any considerable sum : it is seldom 
that tbey discover mines of gold and silver in the 
midst of riot and debauchery. Tbey live in an no- 
pleasant atmosphere and in a barren soil. 

Tbe reading of a judicious and instructive volume, 
by those whose chief attention is fixed on tbe thea- 
tre, is attended with little, if any edificatioD. Their 
mind has become roving and distracted. Tbey can- 
not compose themselves to any serious labour, and 
tbe repository for useful knowledge soon becomes 



■ We can vouch for the truth of this asMrtion. Sevc 
111 persons whom we know, were taught, while at school 
to speak pieces, aAd fell so ardently in love with theatri- 
cal declamation, that they in a few years, took to the 
stage for support. If, on tbe other hand, they bad been 
accustomed to recite nothing but pure and moral senti- 
ments, free from theatric gesture, the efleet might have 
been tlie contrary. 

Plutarch. 
Ckut* ihf. bed lyf€, end cuttom wU rtnier U ogreeabU^ 
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tbe repository of if ifles. This intellectual dissipa- 
tion lias, no doubt, been one great cause o( that 
wperabondance of ephemeral novels and romances, 
the great perverters of taste and morals, which 
liave of late been issued in greater numbers froin 
the press than any other species of composition. 
And to our disgrace be it said, that notwithntao- 
ding the many irrefragable arguments, which hare 
been adduced against theai» they have for many 
years, occupied the most conspicuoui place in ■ the 
annals of literature. Should we, in the course of 
our per^pi^lations, accidentally fall in with one 
of those admirers of the theatre, and, at the same 
time, put into his bands, one of the volumes, which 
oontains tbe profound, chaste, and philosophical 
reasonings of an Addisov, a Johnson, a Locks. 
a Bacon, a Rbxd, or a Stewart, we would be 
treated as visionarieSf and the contents of the vol- 
ume would be laughed at as the effusions of igno- 
rance and fanaticism ; while the writings of Shake- 
speare and Bowe^ and even of dramatic authors of 
a far inferior class, would be extolled to the skies, 
and every encomium heUped upon themi which an 
infatuated and perverted imagination could possibly 
bestow. Such men can say nothing, as it respects 
literature in general, or the beauties of aqy one au- 
thor iu particular ; nor can they speak upon any 
ether literary subject, except it be respecting their 
favourite bards, or the legendary tales of seme ro- 
mantic lover. They deem philosophy and Christi- 
anity as useless appendages to tbe human character; 
but were they only to reflect, they might soon be 
satisfied, that if they should live so long as to be 
assailed with old age and disease, they would then 
^d that these two inestimable treasures would be 
the only sources, from which they oould derive 
either pleasure or consolation, and tha^the satisfac- 
tion, which they would then receivci would afford 
ample compensation for all the time and attention, 
which they might have devoted to these truly in- 
teresting subjects. To this, it may be added, that 
if these were studied with that due attention, which 
their vast importance requires, we should not so of- 
ten be under the painful necessity of shedding the 
fympathfctic tear over the depravity of our fellow 
njortals : nor should we behold vice and immorali- 
ty openly parading our streets, and visiting our 
nocturoal assemblies; but on the contrary men 
would in the evening be engaged in the solemn 
worship of God in their closet, or*^ under the wide 
extended canopy of heaven, in some retired spot, 
employed in meditating on the grandeur and sub- 
limity of the works of Creation and Providence. 
Compared with this, how paltry, how insignificant 
aic all the pleasures of sense ! 

In despite of experience, however, we have 
teaebera amongst us, who wear the form of men, 
continually tbandering in our ea/s, with their nio&l 



vociferation, that dramatic performance are of the 
most valuable use. Youthful morals^ in their noi- 
sy clamour, ara unconsulted and left to seek a 
sanctuary for themselves. And those unhappy 
youths, who cannot find it, soon sink into the de- 
vouring flame of dissipation ; and when arrived at 
maturity, they come creeping from their tuft<>d hut», 
covered with shame and sorrow. Sunk in ignorance, 
they enjoy none of the beauties of this earthly para, 
dise. At last, after a life of shame and misery, 
tbe fell scythe of death, which spares neither age 
nor sex, cuts them off, and they are hurled into 
the oblivious ocean of eternity. 

In vain, therefore, do those, who perceive tbe 
evil effects resulting from those superficial and fa- 
tal modes of education, which have already been 
pointed out, endeavour to diffuse a general knowl- 
edge of the use of discipline and sound inculcation, 
and to banish thu deleterious practice from the fair 
fields of science. The voice of reason is crashed b]f 
the artful declamation of the vain pedant, who en* 
ploys his scanty functions to daasle the imagination 
with a gorgeous display of absurdities. The rigid 
exercise of mind recommended and practised by our 
forefath<)ra is of no avail. Those who are endea- 
vouring to revive the system, which produced the 
brightest luminaries in literature, are treated with 
the greatest insolence and contempt. 

Frequency of report upon any subject gives it 
the appearance of truth. This, theatrical .inno- 
vatora well know, and by often and unjustly con« 
damning conscientious and capable instracton^ 
and severe modes of education, they gain the aflfeo- 
tions of the populace and secure a periodical reve- 
nue. But let men of this description recollect, that 
the triumph of the wicked '.;kn only be of short du- 
ration ; that though they may have been success- 
ful, for a time, in deceiving a great part of tbe 
community, the bubble has already bfgun to burst, 
and the people are rapidly recovering from tbe de- 
lusion, under which they have so long laboured* 
Upon tbe complete recovery of their senses (and 
from present appearances, it cannot be long before 
this desirable event will take place) these pedantic 
impostors must revert iuto their original insignifi- 
cance. They will fall into the pit, which, for so 
many ]fcars, they have, with the greatest toraft and 
cunning, been digging for others. Education will 
then flourish. Men respectable for their good 
sense, extensive erudition, and irreproachable mor- 
als, will be caressed, as. the only persons, who" 
ought to be employed *< to teach the young idea 
how to shoot,*' whilst these illiterate and immoral 
pretenders will be obliged to hide their jdiminished 
heads. The good mode of teaching children, 
orthography, English grammar, arithmetic, geog- 
raphy, history, composition, &c. and above all» 
that Bost excellent plan of causing them to andflr» 
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irtrad completely whatever they learn, will be uni- 
x'emlly restored, and all virionary and mischievous 
pmjaets of education will be, it is hoped, for ever 
exploded from our youthful seminaries. Of so hap* 
py a change, the literary world would soon find the 
0ood effects ; the morals of the people, particularly 
of the younger part of them, would in a very short 
time, be greatly improved, and the cause of God 
iffoold find an abundance of advocates. 

A8CH4M. 



PHILOLOGICAL DEPARTMEU'^ 

Orammab. Continued from page Si, 

SECT. V. 

The ehoiu of Designaiiom and the nature of the 

Pronoun, 

When a compound object is designated by a noun 
irhich expresiies one of its qualities with a 6ubaudi- 
^oo of the rej»t, there is evidently no reason why 
tk» same(|uality »huuid always be selected for a de- 
signation. £very such object resembles in some 
one 4nality a number of others, and admits of be- 
ing placed in the same class with them. In a diffe. 
X"eat qoality it resembles a different set of objects 
Meooe it may receive various general designations. 
^Iie choidB which we at any time make of a designa- 
tion for it depends on the design which we have in 
in distinguishing it from others. The samfe hu* 
being may be called ''a man,*' ^'an African.'* 
"* * a slave," a negro," or * * a fool ;♦' or he may be 
designated by some ocq/isional temporary circum- 
-stance ; he may be called '< a debtor," '^a creditor.'' 
"••a patient," **a culprit," or "a witness." In 
'^isiog any one of these terms, we wish to call iutu 
'^iew the very same individual, with all the parts 
'Sod qualities essential to him, but desigaated by one 
^>f these as the most appropriate to the point of view 
"^ which the tenor of our diseourse leads us to re- 
Yrtaeotiiiffl. Those who regard his proper name as 
lus chief designation wilf consider the others aa oc> 
'vasional substitutes for it. But even that name may 
lie eommon to him with some other men. If he has 
two names, fwhich is the case with Europeans,) a 
pcnoiMl and a family name, he will have one of 
these in common with several other persons, and 
the other in common with a different number; and 
it 'is by the combination of the two that he is dis- 
tittgnished. But this very combination may ha^- 
FCQ, in some instances, to beapplieable to anothe*- 
person equally well known to us. Wc rou>t then 
*dd a third mark of distinction, such as one depen- 
^l*g on differences o^i;e, country, or profession 
^^9 desigDftUtfn bsconH' 8 completely distinctive oi 



not according to the occasion on ^hich it Is employ* 
ed. It is probably most accurate not to consider 
one as substituted for another, but to consider each 
Hs rendered proper on particular occasions, when 
a complete and iutcretting di«tiuction is thus for- 
med. 

1 hese considerations will lead us, by a direct road^ 
to a proper estimate of the personal pronoun, which 
many grammarians have reckoned a separate part 
of speech, and have defined to be ** a word that iii 
used instead of a noun." Its whole office is to point 
out an individual by an occasional mark which dis^ 
tinguishes liim completely from all others. It is 
often shorter than the name of the individual, and 
thi.^ seems to have led some to conceive that it is 
contrived for the purpose of abbreviating discourse* 
But it 6^9 more than this ; it points out the per- 
son referred to in the most interesting temporary 
relation. 

The first personal pronoun /, denotes '* the im- 
mediate speaker" as distinguished from others hy 
ibis circumstance in preference to any other char- 
acter that he may bear. The second denotes *' the 
party addressed" as characterised by the present 
circumstance of his being addressed. This charao- 
ter is preferred to any other that he may bear, as 
di.stinguisbing him from other persons. The third 
personal pronoun has been erroneously defined to be 
mere negation of the other two. This is not impli< 
ed in it. When Cesser, describing his own actions 
in his Commentaries, uses the third person, some- 
times employing his own name, at other times, iltt 
he shews that these designations are applicable to 
the person who speaks or writes, as wdl as tootherSj 
although it is most natural for all men to use pecur 
liar words for themselves as speakers. Among 
some nations it is considered as treating the person 
addresiied more delicately, and tending less to look 
him out of countenance! to call him he than thou. 
The Italians say, Come sla^ literally, <* How does 
he do," iniitead of. Come stcUe, *' IIow do you do;" 
and the French, in like manner, say, Monsieur com- 
ment se porte-t-il. A rustic girl in this country meet- 
ing a familiar friend, says, with a kind of mirthful 
respect, ** Where is she going?" for ••Where are 
you going?" ft is alsQ to be remarked, that a mere 
negation of the circumstance ^f being either the 
speaker or the person addre!(.sed would never afford 
a sufficiently distinctive character, and therefore 
could be of no use as a dejiignation. The real office 
of the third personal pronoun is to designate an in- 
dividual by the circumstance of having been late- 
!y mentioned," or <' much nearer to the though tti 
both of the speakiT and the hearer than any other 
who could, on that occasion, be referred to hy u 
similar circumstance." It is thus sufficiently di9< 
(inctive at the moment to prevent ambiguity. 

To have a clorer inu^tritinn of tha nature of ti^ 
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yonoon* we may obserTo that some designations 
are much more durable than others. The designa- 
tion «* man," ^< king," '*Dane,»* ** Indian," " eai- 
lor," soldier," are of a permanent nature. Some 
are founded on more limited external relations, and 
are seldom used with propriety except in particular 
flonnectiont« as " father," *' brother/' ** friend," 
<* enemy." These generally require mention to be 
made of the object to vyhich the individual bears this 
particular relation. Others are merely temporary 
and occasional, as *' plaintiff,'' <* defendant," **speak- 
er,** "liearer,*t »* buyer,'* *«seller,'* ** assisUnt,'* 
*i opponent.*' All these words are used on parti- 
iolar occasions with as great propriety as the 
HameSi or any other designations of the persons 
•poken of. Of this last occasional kind are the 
words called personal pronouns. They distinguish 
individuals by the temporary characteristics now 
enumerated. 

What then has led grammarians to assign to these 
words a separate place in language under the name 
of pronouns, and to describe ihem as possessing the 
peculiar character of being the substitutes of nouns? 
—The only circumstances in ivhich they differ from 
other appellations are, that the) are shorter and 
more familiar! Their shortness has probably made 
them appear unique, and tbeir familiar recurrence 
has made them appear of peculiar importance. The 
frequency of their use, though worthy of attention! 
is a quality attached to words in various gradation'. 
Id this instance we have perhaps the acme of fre- 
quency, because the pronouns are founded on the 
very circumstance of the use of language. Lan- 
guage always implies a speaker, who to himself ap- 
pears important, and a person addressed, who, in 
order to be operated on with advantage, has a pro- 
minent interest assigned to him in our discburse. 

It is probable that pronouns are of very early 
origin. Attempts have been made to trace the ety- 
mology of the first and second in some languages to 
a vord signifying the hand, or some other object 
near and inseparable. It is sufficiently natural to 
suppose that persons who have words to represent 
such objects, and no personal pronouns, might re- 
sort to such expedients, ^t it is equally suppose- 
ble that certain sounds might, in the very first in- 
stance, be applied to this use, on the same arbitra- 
ry principles vhich must have regulated the pris- 
tine application of the greater part of articulate 
Bounds. 

If no pronouns were in use, a speaker would pro- 
bably point to his own body in speaking of himself, 
and to that of the person addressed in speaking ot 
him. On this account some philosophers have con- 
ftdered it as the peculiar nature of the pronouns to 
he "suhstitntes for thai pantomimical act." But 
the act pf pointing is abo used in designating other 



objects that are presented, especially if the ape ak^ 
and hearer have no language in common. 

The personal pronouns combine a great degr^ of 
generality in their use with a well marked particu- 
larity in the in^stances of their application. The 
word / may be applied to any person, but only by 
one speaker, vis. that person himself. The quar- 
ter from which the sound proceeds determines lit 
exact application. In the same manner jfou may 
ie applied to any one individual, but only When tbe 
words are particularly addressed to himy and thit 
circumstance gives us on every occasion an noer- 
ring m4ipLtion of its use. He may be applied to 
any man, she to any woman^ ii to any thing, and by 
any individual. But they imply no reference to the 
prefient use of language. They imply some pre- 
vious mention of the object referred to. and this 
must be well understood in order that their partial 
iar application may become intelligible. They have 
exactly the same meaning with the word *" foresaid.'' 
Some assiittaoce is given towards tbe ready under- 
standioj; of tbeir application by distinctions founded 
on personality and ^ex. The pronoun i^ is distin- 
guished from ht and she by the absence of peraonali* 
ly ; he from she by the circumstance of sex. 

The term pronouu, as used by gramoiariaos, Is 
on tbe whole productive of confusion and ambigoi- 
ty. It is extended to some adjectives, which are 
called pronominal adjectives, or adjective pronouns. 
Such are Hie, hicy alius, in Latin, and this, other, in 
English. The word " olber" has evidently the 
same meaning with *' different,'* although neither 
tbe knglish word ** different" nor the Latin word 
diversus ia ever included in the list of pronounft. 

[To bt continued ] 
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Continued from page 05. 

Passing over tbe other events of the Idth and 
14th centuries, as presenting nothing very striking 
or important, we hasten forward to a period of all 
others tbe most brilliant and interesting in the histo- 
ry of geogra(>hical discovery. About tbe beginning 
of tbe 15 tb century, the Portuguese bega^ to at* 
tract tbe notice of tbe oUier European states, by 
tbe glory of their military exploits, and the Came of 
their naval discoveries* Having succeeded in dri- 
ving out their inveterate enemies and oppressors, 
the Moors, they carried their arms into Africai 
where their achievements were such as might have 
been expected from a combiy tion of every motiva 
that could lead to acts of fearleas hca?ery« Bell* 
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jpoMinlinllained them with the desire of extrrpa- 
tiog the enemies of the ChriHian faith ; avarice in* 
spired them with the hope of sharing the treasures 
oft rich and powerful people ; and a spirit of ciiiv* 
aJroQi and roniantic gallantry threw a charm over 
Bilitaiy enterprise, more powerful periiaps than ei- 
iber of th^ other principles. The youthful adven- 
turer of every^ country range«l himself under the 
fUndard of Portugal, and courted the approbation 
of Us mistreas by deeds of valour on the shores of 
ifriea. Success in such circumstances could be 
■eitlier slow nor uocertaint and every naw victory 
Mtbe way to a -new expedition. The eoastof 
Africa aafar at Cape Nun, bad been formerly ex- 
plored oiore than once; but all beyond that was 
ItitI enveloped in impenetrable darkness. The art 
o( Divigation, however, from the discovery of the 
fompatP, was rapidly iniproviag; and the daring 
ipirit of enterprise that had just been awakened, 
coatd noloogar be confined within the former lim- 
its. In attempting to extend their discoveries i<^ 
trardfl the south, the Portugues fefl in with, and 
look pofsession of Madeira, in 1420; and in 1433, 
Cipe Nun was doubled for the first time by Gilia- 
wt. It it generally supposed, that in the same 
yeir the Azores, or Western Islands, were disco- 
vered, though on this point geographers are by no 
Betas agreed. 

The diseoveries of the Portuguese along the coast 
ef Africa, though not very rapid, became after 
tbii period progressive. In 1443 they reached the 
Seopgal ; and in 1456 discovered th^ Cape De Yerd 
blinds. A short time after this, Pierre de Cintra 
penetrated as far as Cape Mesurada, where the 
eoist of Africa stretching towards the east, pro- 
mised a speedy accomplishment of the great object 
of all their expeditions, the circumnavigation of 
Africa. It was ju^t at the dawn of the«e hopes, 
tbit theJdeath of Prince Henry, the author of all 
tbe grand projects of the Portuguese, threatened to 
pat an end to exertions equally honourable to his 
coQQtry, and beneficial to the interests of science. 
^ sinrit of the prince, however, had by this time 
beeo eo^municated to the nation, and the progress 
^f disoovery scarcely suffered any interruption, 
^^riaoe^s Islands, 8t Thomas, and Annobon, were 
4iiooTared in 1471 ; in 1484, Diego Cam entered 
^^ river Zaire^or Barbela, in the kingdom of Con- 
Ko; Bad finally in 1486, fifty-three years after Gi- 
^sei had first doubleil Cape Nun, Oarthelemy 
breached the southern point of Africa, which 
^Bitted ihe Stomiif Cape, bat which King John 
IL tfitrwards more properly denomiaated the Capf 
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ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

Continued from fngt 56. 

The method adverte«l to in oar last number, f^ 
to add together the figures in the uppermost line, 
and find how many nines are contained in their sum; 
reject those nines,.and place the excess in a vertical 
column on the right hand and opposite to the figuras 
in the line from which it arises. Proceed in the 
same manner with each of the lines in the given 
question, and place the excesses of the nines under 
the former. Do the same by the total sum, and al- 
so by these excesses; if the two last are equal, the 
work is supposed to be right. But it will be ob- 
vious on a little examination, that this rule is liable 
to errour, for if the figures of the total sum are trans- 
posed in any manner whatever, the excess of nines 
will be the same. The whole will behest illustrated 
by an example: 



1562 
2591 
5784 

C!:66 



Urn 

o 



M 



5 
5 
8 

4 



The excess of 9*8 in the first horisontal column is 
5, in the second the »me 3 in tlie third it is 8, and 
in the la^tt 4. Now the excess in the total sum 826G 
is 4, which being equal to the excess in the num- 
bers 5, 5, 8 and 4, it is inferred by the rule that 
the work is right. But it is evident, that if the to- 
Ul sum.inbtead of 8^6 had been written 2866, 866S, 
8626, 2668, 2866, 6628, 6682, 6826, ice, kc. the 
excess of nines would have been the same, though 
the work would be wrong* 

The reason of these operations depends on an ac« 
cideatal property of the number 9 : which property 
it possesses mu account of its being the highest digit 
in oiir arithmetical. scale. It may be demonstrated 
that any power of 10 diminished by unity is divisi>- 
ble by the first power of 10 dimiubhed by unity, 
and that any number divided by 9 will leave the 
same remainder as the fum^of its figures or digits 
dividetl by 9. The demonstration of the latter part 
of this proposition, may be given as follows : Let 
us assume the number 864S, which is equal to 8009 
-f 600 + 40 4- S : hut 

8000 = 1000X8 = 999+7x8 = 999xB+S 

600= 100x6= 99+1X6 = 99X6+6 

40= 10X4= IsfTxi = 9X4-f4 

Therefore 864S = 999X8 +99x6+9x^+8+6 
+4+5 and 8645 -i- 9fe= (999x8 +99x6 +9X^+ 
3+6+4+.S> V 9. Hut it is plain that 999x«+ 
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39X64^9X4 is divisible b79; therefore ir8643 
be divided by 9. it will leave the same remainder 
as 8 -f-6 f 4 +5 divided by 9; andabioiilar demon- 
stration, may l>e giyeo for any other number. 
The Btkxne is tme of the number 3 ; it being a part 
of 9, but as the latter is more convenient in prac- 
tice it in always used. 

We now pr*)oee(l to someotber methodsof addition, 
which may be considered an prooCsof that, generally 
used. In the annexed example. 

546 

7647 

9678 

96746 

71694 

967469 



9 oeoa 

2&O00 

5000 

3 40 

34 

4 



1153780 

9 

at 
' ^ JO # 

54 
34 
. 40 

1156780 

40 
54 

54 
50 

22 
9 

1155780 

The sam obtained by the common way is one 
million, one hundred and fifty-three tboiinindt^sev 
en hundred and eighly. But the same may be ob- 
tained by beginning at the left, and tbeii at the right 
band, placing the figures as in the example. 

The flame example may 
be done in a way some- 7 

what different from the 9 

above, as in the margin. 9 6 

By beginning either on 7 1 

the left or right of the 9 6 7 
question, we find the a- ■ 
aofBtofthe fir^t column 9 22 30*54 34 4(» 
the left to be 9 hundred thoutand, of the second 
tn thousands, of the third, SO thousand, of the 
Ibiirth, 54 hundreds, of the fifth, 54 tens, and of tb. 
sixth 40. These sums must now be arranged again 
and added in a similar manner, from which the 
original amount is obtained. 



5 
6 
6 

7 
6 

4 



4 
4 
7 
4 
9 
6 



6 
7 
8 
6 

4 
9 
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As it is necessary by this method to range i« 
cessively the difftreiit amounts, till the sum of etc 
vertical line shall not exceed nine; it is mueh iafi 
rior to the common one, where we begin with tb 
line of unit!« and carry to the line of tens, ict. On 
reasons for giving it were to shew the varieties c 
additioi^ and that the result mi/ht be as accoratel 
obtained by beginniug on the left as op the righ 
hand of the question. 

We may now observe, that as no method of op« 
"ation enables us to conclude with absolute certain 
ty, of the accuracy of addition, of of any othe 
arithmetical operation, it is better to "guard agaips 
errors in the commencement than to attempt tbeli 
correction after they are made. If the figures an 
distinctly made and carefully arranfted in vertical 
columns, a moderate degree of attention in perfor 
mi ng the addition, will generally ensure a corresl 
r^'^^ult. 

^ The mode of exprenion to be osed by the popfl 
IK by n6 means unimportant to him — counting bil 
fingers— putting down dashes on his slate, countisg 
the tens — a uselesK repetition of the numbers j u 
nine and four are thirteen, thirteen and sit art 
nineteen, &c. are all impediments to his pfO- 
^'ress, and will prevent his obtaining that despttdi 
so requisite in mercantile transactions. The pro* 
per way at the beginning appesrs to be simply r^ 
Pf-ating the number thus, 9 and 4 are 15, and 6 an 
19. and 8 are 27, kc. and uhere some practice liai 
rendered number." familiar to his mind, merely to 
tell the total as be glances bis eye over them : tboSi 
V 15, 19, 27, 54, 40 ; and carry 4. If afler lean- 
ning the addition tabl«>, and being practiMd oo tlM 
Mack board in clai.«ie5, h» is not able to proceedia 
this manner, there is reason to fear, that he has bed 
ir.troduced to the study of Arithmetic, before hit 
mind was prepared for such an employment* 



TO CORRESPOXSXKTS. 



We have received from a correspondent in Kentockf 
a question in Diophaotine algebra, which shall be f if « 
in some MihM^quenl Dumber 

Several communications have come to hand ; wau o 
which »hall ^eceiv^ due attention. Pres^ of matter bases 
eluded (several essays of merit ; which we promised tola 
sert some time ago. Our judicious corresjpondcnls an 
not forgotten. 
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OptiBuin est majomrn sequi veitigia, li rtcih prsces 

amot 

CUttTOm 

Hit best h/M&w tkefMiUteps ^mr/vrtfathtrs, \pkty 
kntgm hefort usinUu rigki titay. 

FuodaoMita locant aiii. 

yirgil 

Ristht huinas •f others to lay the/bundatwru 

We see no great reason, why the edncation of those 
who are oot Deaf and Diimb, miglit not borrow some 
ioprorement from the mode of instructing those 
win are; iVhy, the young scholar's earlier years 
might not be more profitably employed in acquiring, 
the art of spelling by varied readings of words in 
sentences, and bywrilinglhem ; why, by repeated 
wil explanation, a greater co|>iousncs, precision, 
tad ease of expression could not be acquired by this 
node, than bj spelling bare coluraus of womU, 
wilhont their spirit or meaning ; — why, a few of those 
ixaeiom hours which are so often wasted over the 
Mip^fitable |>ages of some mere viord book, had not 
(letlerbe devoted to the more useful task of seeking 
^ the strength of our language, and the best array 
^ thooght in the pages of some of our correct au- 
tliors? We are convinced, tliat it is altogether inju- 
ifieioQi to' load the memory of the pupil, at the out- 
^ with those vague and subtle distinctions among 
Vwdi, with which grammarians occupy themselves 
'OBttch mod so unprofitably, and about which, they 
*it riin ao Buch at lotriance with each other. It is 
l)>Ht enoughi in the first instance, that they are 
VUglbt, by examples continually diversified and re- 
plied, to ate words accurately, and as others use 
iWa. This mode of teaching has been developed 
^ a code of elementary books, ind Is calculated to 
do away lome of the most pernicious and deeply 
footed erroun in the province of instruction. Al- 
l^gh the former system has had numerous advo- 
<^ates and supporters, 3ret it b really strange, that so 
^^J well informed and sensible parents, and expe- 
*iiacad teachers, should have been so wedded to 
it,that they could not see its defects. This elementary 
9>toaiof instractjon which has been, till of late,gene- 
m ia thb country, is fraught with the most pernicious 
^^itioqMBeei. Our youth have spent, and now do 
*PMdtheir time from the age of six to sixteeen, in f or- 
^ioto (heir memories the mere skeleton of our lan- 



guage. Spellif^, tpelling h ibe cry ] but what great 
advantage in spelling a word by the voice, unless 
the person can write it correctly ? what great ad- 
vantage of knowing the mere orthography of a 
word, when there is no meaning attached to it .'-«- 
What great use is it to keep childran learning the 
words in spelling books and dictionaries by heartp 
unless they are made to comprehend th^ir meaning 
in construction I — The power of assodation, and 
the influence which words have in a sentence, give 
to the mind of the learner, as it were| a kind of shape 
or image, which it is impossible to convey by any 
ether means. To pronounce words only as a parrot, 
without knowing w^hat they signify, is of very little 
service ; but as absurd as this practioe is, it is done 
in almost every elementary school in our country. We 
hope however, for the good of the rising generatiouy 
that the directors of education will a\*ail themselves 
of the wonderful improvements, denominated the 
new school, which have thrown much light on 
the art of (caching. 

We frankly acknowledge our conviction, that tho 
mode of communicating instruction to the deaf and 
dumb, and that the labours of the indefatigable and in* 
genious Lancaster have thrown additional light on our 
profession, 4ind aided us much in the organisation of 
the system we are pursuing. We hope it will not 
be considered presumptuous, if we throw in a few 
hints relative to our own procedure. In the first or 
elementary course. After our young pupils have 
advanced so far in the first prfnciples of our language 
as to be able to pronounce radical, derivative and 
compound words, and to read simple and compound 
sentences at sight, we have uniformly directed their 
attention to plain simple reading lessons, adapted to 
their comprehension ; after which we put them to de- 
fining words, that Is, of telling the meaning of one 
word by auother or by others, if possible more sim* 
pie, or better understood by children. This employ- 
ment, we consider very useful, not because we think 
the pupil will better understand the words in his vo- 
cabulary, by being taught to define them ; but because 
it afifords an opportunity of enlarging hit mind, by 
the introduction of synonymous words, and wotdi 
thit are derived in some way, from those they iMi 
defining. 

The pupil is now sufficiently advanced to «e* 
quire both amusement and instruction by reading ; 
and having arrived at thb point, >re impose on hina 
a new and more important task. To discover the 
progress he is making, and to assist him in the com- 
position of sentancei, besides those which are to be 
found in hb clan books, he is reiiQired to fnrahh ^ 
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number of lines, according to liis capacity, from bii* 
own ideas. He is at liberty to cboose his subject. 
He may relate what be bas seen in bis wnlk, or in 
his play-ground ; he may unfold the stores of bis 
memory, relative to more distant places and periods : 
be may ask questions, &c. These rude essAys kt ex- 
pression, are often curious, and require some skill 
ill the language to discover their meaning by bis own 
explanations. This attained, it is put into correct 
but easy language; he commits it to memory tlnis 
corrected, and goes to work again, profiting con- 
siderably by the alterations it tras necessary to make 
in bis preceding essay. This exercise, we consider 
of much importance, as it elicits that thought and 
-exercise of judgment in otir pupil which would other- 
wise lie dormant^ Thus initiated in the fir&t princi- 
ples t)f composition, he may proceed to a more fin. 
ished (style which will enable him to express his sen. 
ttments with 'facility and precision. — ^Thu5< may the 
time of our youth, by judicious modes^^f instruction^ 
be employed in (be noble art of composition, instead 
of wasting their precious lives in chanting over the 
palti^' jargon of abstract words, which characterize 
roost of our elementafy books.. Those teachers who 
are so stupid as not to see the great utility of the for- 
mer method over the latter, are not fit companions 
for intelligent parents, nor innocent and uninformed 
youth. 

Before we close this article, we think it not amifs 
to ^7e our readers the outlines of our plan, as it re- 
spects the mode of procedure, in teaching spelling 
and the first principle of composition. To accomo- 
date our pupils witli class itlegrap/u or tables on 
which they write their exerci&es, we have suspended 
against the wall, an the school-room, large slates, 
or boards stained black, about four feet square, on 
which they write with pencils or fine chalk. The 
classes composed of eight or ten each, after they 
have performed the regular duties of the school, assem- 
ble in a semicircular form around the telegraphs, 
^nd each one writes down his lesson before his class 
companions, who are always .ready to criticise any 
fault or inaccuracy he may commit ; and be who 
corrects the errour, takes tins precedence. This 
group of inspectors detect and correct all mistakes. 
It is impossible for any one to pass over his lesson 
•carelessly, without beingreminded of it, and com- 
pelled to correct omissions. Here we see tlie prime 
utility of a key to our language. The Juvenile Ex- 
positor* furnishes them with ample exercises. Each 
pupil holding it in his hand, except the one who is 



• Perhaps it may not be ami^s, to mention the names 
of the AMiRicATT SCHOOL cLASK-BooKi, pubbshcd hy the 
Editors. They are as foUov : The Juvenile or Univer- 
«al Primer, the Jovenile Spelling Book, the Juvenile 
IVlentor, the Juvenile Instructor, the Juvenile Expoator, 
the Geographical Grammar, the Juvenile Mirror, &c, 
These form a complete cade of elementary books. 



(o perform bi* Ic<«on in writing in the prc«rnc( 
his class. In this manner, they all go through tli 
lessonst making- alternately one writer, one cl 
leader or dictator, and eight or nine inspectors. 

A specimen of the lessons which, arc aligned 
them from time to time preparatory to their cl 
inspections, and the methods of performing them 
here given. For example: 

The verb /7//er?(/* iscompounderi of ni and /e 
and signifies to stretch or bend the miud to a thi 
The derivatives -coming from this word are as I 
low : viA, 

Attend — attending, attended; attentive, attenti 
ly, attention, &r. 

The idea of fixing the mind on an object is co 
mon to all those words. 

1. To nttend is to have the mind engaged on wl 
we hear. 

2. The mind tliat is occnpied with another pbj< 
en n not alltml. 

3. Cijildrnn should always o/fent/ when spoken 
and mind what is said to them. 

4. We atltnd to a speaker when we understand 1 
words. 

5. It b a part of politeness to nlUnd to every mi 
ute circumstance which effects Uie comfort or! 
convenience of those with whom we susociate. 

6. It is of great importance for a learner to a//e 
to the rules that are laid down for his improvemeta 

7. Nothing should prevent us from ailending 
the eood advice of our friends. 

^Thc scholars' aitending to their studies socur 
their improvement. 

9. We have allcndid io the Instructions of our wc 
thy teacher., 

10. Having attewUd our school, we learned 
write. 

1 i. An atlenlit'c srbolar pi*ofits by what is told hu 

12. Our teacher was very attentive to our beb 
viour. 

13. Children ought to be aiteniivt to the admoi 
tion of their parents. 

14. We are all atteniivtiy engaged in writing « 
exerciies, 

1& Attention h the first requisite for making 
progress in the acquirement of knowledge ^ it mi 
be given in vjirious degrees, and it rewards acco 
ding to the proportion in which it is given ; a div 
dcd a//en//on is hnu ever more hurU'ul than otbf 
wise ; it retards the progress of the learner while 
Injures hi.«! mind by improper exercise. 

Thus, it will be seen by the above examples, thi 
if the learner be exercised in combining both radic 
and derivative words into sentences, be will acquii 
a facility of expressing bis ideas by placing words i 
various situations in couipo.sition. 



* In French nltcndn, Lailn mtltndo i< compoaafled ■ 
atcrak and tend* to stretchy &c. 
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But to illastrale anJ exemplify this subject still fur- 
ther, let us take the word scribe f and give its deriva- 
tivef. 

pre-scribe, pre-scribcr, prescriptive, 'prescription, 
pro- proscriber, proscriptive, proscription, 

de* describer, descriptive, description, 

io- inscriber, inscriptive, inscription. 

trans* transcriber, transcriptive, transcription. 
wper- superscribcrjsuperscriptive, superscription. 
sub- subscriber, subscriptive, subscription. 

€on* conscriber, conscriptive, conscription. 

The reader will see by, this illustration, the great 
•tnity of the method of teaching, the orthography, 
tuil meaning of the words of our language, 
Md their shades of meaning by adding the prefixes 
and affixes to the primitives, and also their various 
Rieanings in setitcnces. If the learner know tlie 
>neaniog ef the radical word tcrifje, and the import 
©f the prefixes, |)rc, pro, rfi, sub, con, trans and 
'^per, and the affixes r or er, ire, tion, ^-c. the sig- 
nification of all these derivatives arc instantly under- 
*tood. But according to the method pursued in most 
^f our eleroentsry schools, strange as it may «pp<*ar, 
th*» pnpils, and even many teachers know nothing 
^f Ihe only true and primitive mode of teadiing the 
•^lemcnts of our language. They suppose most logi- 
cally, that every word and its meaning must be sepa- 
*^tely Gommilted to memory. The absurdity of this 
tnethod, is only equalled by their ignorance. We 
^ain scarcely go into a school without stumbling over 
^eapsof word books or mutilated dictionaries. The 
pnhlic have been too seriously imposed upon by the 
pretended short way to the knowledge of our lan- 
^^*gC) by the publication of mere selected dictiona- 
••iw or word books, which cost nearly as much as 
^Vdker's full and complete lexicon, containing cor- 
**<K<tortliognipky and the most classical pronunciation. 
This as a book of reference we consider tlie host 
^x:tant, hut to make children learn all the words in 
•t indiscriminately by heart, is only recommended 
^>y those who are, unfortunatpljr, ignorant of the na- 
tiare of Words and the idiom of the language. In our 
scliools, we should put into the hands of learners 
*U€b books as are well suited to the business of in- 
*V«ct!on. These should consist of such rules and 
^xami^es, as would call into action the energies of 
1H« pupils* mind, and prepare them to pursue their 
^tttnre studies with case and profit. 

We are aware, however, of the opposition we 
•*«ve to contend with, not because our citizens are 
'disposed to retard improvement, but because, they 
^oaot understand the principles on which this, sys- 
tem is raised. They do not examine into its nature 
y^ that deliberate reflection, which Is neces- 
tly in order to form a correct opinion, or to become 
^iMfVeits to the doctrine. They are too apt to glance 
*^^ thing aoci' draw inferences accordingly. Hasty 
^^'■clnsfons are seldom based on reason. From the 
"^ thoaight ^iren to the important object of patro- 



nizing a sound sy&tem of instruction, from the cir- 
cumstance that their attention is bestowed more up- 
on commercial and mechanical concerns, arises that 
luke-warmness, with respect to the education of 
children, which characterize too many of our citi- 
zens. If parents do but send their children regularly 
to school, they satisfy their consciences, with tho 
consolation, that they have done their duty[. Many 
care but little what sort of persojis they employ, or 
what methods they pursue.* They are indifierent 
to both. Clieapiftss of education is all the cry. 



* It IB worthy />f remark, that people are daily deluded 
by pageant systems. — In tlie name of common pense, can 
it be expected, that children who have never made a let- 
ter, ran be tatight to write in 15 lesson* P that children 
who do act know one part of speech from another, can 
by any wooden machine be tanght to analyse the lan- 
gnngc, conceive the force and meaning of words, and com' 
pose. Besides wordf, there is something else wanting in 
order to compose ; ids as are wanting, and a fund of words 
in which these ideas arc to t>e clothed. 

In addition to this, it will lequire a longer time than 
raoft peopl* genei-ally think, to teach children grammar 
radically, llistrne, a short time may give superficial 
kno^edge, but this is worse than notbioe. Men may 
profess to teach languages and sciences in 48 lessons, by 
wooden mat:hines« or some other silly contrivances, but 
tl)cir pretenrfons will deceive the illiterate only ; men of 
reflection treat such things with con tempt,— Among otlicr 
improvements, we have often wondered, that some quaek 
has not advertised some machine by means of which, idios 
may be conveyed to the mind ! — Advertisements, how- 
ever, wliich appear daily in onr papers, promise not much 
less; they frequently and modestly contract with the public, 
that unless their anticipations are realised, they will re- 
ceive no pay. Luckily, however, for these empiric;, 
the citizens do no; hesitate to liquidate their bills:— If 
people would examine the<« pretensions radically ; if they 
would bestow as ranch thought on them as they do before 
they engage in any money making project, they would not 
he so oden gvUcd : and which is of the more importance,' the 
accumulation of w»*alth, or the rearing up of children, to be 
good members of society, and the objects of eternal calva- 
tioD ? We labour incessantly to amass a fortune, but 
pay litt'e regard to tho.«tc to whom we must leave it all. 
Strange infHiuatlon — Let those who tlHnk knowledge ie 
eaiily gained, reflect on tlie maxims of some of our most 
virtuous sages. 



•Pater ipse 



Haud FAciLKM esse viam voluit 

■ CuRis ACutNS mortalia cord* 

Nee torpere gravi passussua regna vktxrxo. 

rirgil, 

TKefatker qf mankind did n9l thust thai the. way dUiitJ 
he cosy ; but designed to sharpen th€ 19U 0/ man by cartt^ 
nor reould ht sujftr his tikbjett Korldto gion iOTfi^ 
through sloth* 



*OWif «wr /utymMn a#7« yirwroit 
Nothing frtat ti (tvfub on a ntddfn^ 
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-QiuotiliaQo 



Ut moltiim ? duo lufBcient. Res Dulla minorU 
CoDStabit patri quam iSlius.» * 

Buf , we hope soon, to see 'men worthy of the high 
railing employed, who may effect a radical reform. 
The present period is an auspicious one.. The best 
modes of instmetion are gaining ground in every 
section of oar coodtry. Connecticut and New-York* 



' F/u}cplid€S, 

Nothing is easy niUunit previous toil, 
7\f mortal num^ nmr tven to dend-gods. 



Sv fJLu^hic TAKAAA ytynrat 4»o?oir. 



MenttndtT, 



Ten thousand labours must amour to raise 
ExaUedtxceUtnot, 

Nil sine magoo - 
Vita labore -dodit mortalibus. 

iVb<Aifi^ has l\ft bestowed on man, UTtbought 
By porseoering labour. 



Horace* 



have set the noMest examples in the organization) lit 
the system of education for common schools: btA 
this is not their only boast ; they are first on the cata* 
loguc of the new school. Tlieir asylums for instrac- 
ting the deaf and dumb open a new era in conveying 
knowledge to the mind, and are among the proudest 
monuments of their achievements. When the prin- 
ciplcs'of (his godlike mode of teaching are more 
generally kiiown, we trust, they will be embraced 
and adopted in all places of education. We are 
proud to acknowledge our conversion to this inge- 
nious system and that of tfa% new school. . We be- 
lieve, that (he science of teaching is becoming bet- 
ter understood, and that enlightened men are not 
only patronisiog instructors, but actually assuming 
the highly liooourable and imporiani office. The 
profession has risen rapidly of late from its unmerited 
degradation, partly, no doubt, because, men of tal* 
ents and respectability have engaged in the business. 
— Now is the time for ourteachers to show theirskill 
and integrity in their avocations. Let them unite in 
this great, this glorious cause, and their examples 
will be copied by millions who may come after them, 
and their names be registered in the affections of the 
growing hopes of our comitr}'. 



Such are the opinions of learned oieo, and -so m^ich for 
lacilitatiog methods, or short roads to knonUdge ! 

• Th QmnHUianf the schoolmaster^ how much 7 Two 
$esterus nitl bo enough, Nothing wiU cost afathtr less 
ihanason. 

Juvenal. 

Plutarch observes £mNON (tfjut^Ut ^ujtOjtnf, 

Looking out for one qf idbm ignorance may be had a 
hargam. 

* We have often adonred and applaucled the spirited 
exertions of some of our felloir citisens in the cause of 
edacatioo, most of whom are men of slnoing talents and 
extensive iofomation. Among those, of whom our city 
may be proud to boast, are his excellency Dewitt Clinton. 
Governor of this great state, h«s honour Cadwallader D. 
Colden, mayor of New- York, Drs. Samuel L. Mitchell, 
Samuel Ackerly, Felix Pascalis, Lyman Spaldini^, Mc- 
Ne%*en & Bosack ; John G. Bogert« Silvaoui Miller, Robt. 
Bogardus, Peter A. Jay, John Pintard, Esq's, and many 
others. These gentlemen deserve theeneomiiimi of an en- 
lightened aad brave people ; their exertions are directed to 
benefit the present and future hopes of our count ry. In fos- 
tering the arts and sciences, they stand conspicuous. The 
ipedmens of mineralogy, coins, medals, and collections 
of coochology of John G. Bogert, Samuel L. Mitchell, 
Ac. and their classification, display much taste and 
judgment, and evince an intimate acquaintance witli Ro- 
man and Grecian Antiquities, and of natural history. 
These collections are deposited in the New-York InstiUi- 
tion, in which Mr. J. Scuddipr has the Aubricam Ml-sxim. 

We would hpre observe, that we know of few men wbo 
deserve more credit than Mr. Scudder, for the rational 
entertainment he affords the citizens. His collection 
are rare and beautiful, and tlie apartments are Htted up 
with elegance, taste and judgment, for which he should 
meet a liberal eacoorageraeut to which be is justly entitled. 
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The business ofeducalion must comorence from 
the moment when thachild is capable of seiitation. 
A skilful vigilance may, even in the earliest period 
of childhood, do much towards the formation of tke 
future character, by rearing the tender frame in 
such a manner, as to render it a proper inslraoieot 
for the mind ; by presenting such Qbjects of attrac- 
tion as may give an agreeable and usefHl exercise to 
the infant powers ; by strengthening the most val- 
uable sensations with associations of pleasure ; and 
by warding off such impressions as roi^hi debase or 
pervert the affections. All thi« requires much skill 
and attention ; and a^ children, in this eariy stager 
are almost exclusively entrusted to the care of our 
femalcF, the future respectability and happiness of "^ 
their charge depends, in no small degree, on their ' 
prudence and good sense. We account It, therefore, m 
the indijipensible duty of every mother, to qualify ^ 
herselfi as far as her circumstances will permit, for "^ 
the educatibn of ber family, in this most interestiogf^ 
and important period of their lives. '^ When 
observe," says Miss Hamilton, ^*howineffectifeIlyi 
thronghout all ages, wisdom has laboured, by 
instructive lessons, to restrain the passions which 
infancy might bare been subdued; to awaken thv^ -* 
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a^^etSons, wBich iDi^hf: in infancy have been cher- 
ioiieci ; and to invigorate those intellectual energies, 
wlii^sb ou(;ht in infancy to have been exercif^tl, it 
will not seem byberboiical to assert, that if mothers 
were aniveraally qualified fur the performance of 
th e< » ^ important duties, it would do more towards 
the progressive improvement of the human race, 
tbttn ail the discoveries of science, and rejiearcheg of 
ybitosophy.'' (Letters on Educalion^ Let. 1.) 

"We know not what apology those parents can 
^me to their own roiod^, who can resign a charge 
so sacred, to the ignorance or indifference of a hire- 
Kng. Y^ty wherever li>xury has made any progress 
it has been common for mothers; in afHueot circum- 
stances, to disregard so far the claims of afl&ction, 
is to forego the pleasure of nurhing their own chil- 
dreo, or even of walcbing over them in the helpless 
years of infancy- To those who place all the hap- 
piness of life in the dissipation of perpetual amuse- 
meats, and who persuade themselves that they were 
sent into this world merely to pass through it in the 
most easy and imthinking 'manner, it is in vain to 
represent the immorality of so unnatural an indif- 
ference. Yet, if every spark of feeling he not ex- 
tinguisheil within them, they might, we should sup- 
pose, be led to ask their own hearts, whether they 
lOQsuIt their happiness in thus resigning all the en- 
liearments of so tender a connection ? — whether 
^11 the varieties of that *< toiling pleasure which 
sickens into pain,'' might not be well exchanged 
for the delight of cherishing so engaging a depen- 
^^ot} of seeing it9 cherub countenance brightening 
^ith the smile of reeiprocal affection, receiving the 
^^resses of its kindness and gratitude, and winding 
^vound its gentle heart the cords of indissoluble 
^ove? \ft might hope, that even a regard to their 
**^int future comfort would make them unwilling to 
^How their child to transfer those affections, which 
^BQDot easily be recalled, to the person whom they 
'^▼t engaged to perform to it the duties of a mother, 
^tit if none of these considerations can reclaim 
^aa from the selfisliness of luxurious indulgence, 
^*>U the unfeeling dissipation of fashion, let them at 
'^^st do their child the justice to select for it a nurse, 
^Hose sound and healthy constitution may impart 
^^onr to her charge; whose calm and (yitient tera- 
nay k>esr with all its wants and its cries, and 
a it from the fretfulness of perpetual irritation ; 
eonscientioas integrity may he a substitute 
•o^ maternal tenderness ; and from whose language 
^*^ maoners it ear. contract no improper habits. 

Veall know, from experience, how much the 
^^^oar ofoor mental powers depends upon the state 
^^onr corporanl frame, and how much our thoughts 
^*^d Mings may be influenced, how materially even 
^^^risonil and intellectual character may be affect* 
^9 -by the external organs of the mind, and by the 
^cvBBctt or delicacy of our mdscalar and acrvous 



system. The culture of our -corporeal powers,. 
therefore, considered as the instruments of our men* 
tal faculties, is entitled to the anxious attention or 
all who hive the charge of a human being ;, and it 
is in the ptiriod of infancy that such attention wilt- 
be most efficacious. 

It is not our design to give such detailed and ex* 
plicit directions for the management of children, as 
some writers have collected under the title of Phys- 
ical Education ; this would carry us far beyond 
the hounds which we have prescribed to ourselves 
for this article ; and would, besides, be encroaching 
upon the province of medicine. Yet we may he- 
al lowed to suggest, in general, with the eloquent, 
though whim-ical RoUsseau, that, in the treatment 
of infants, it should be our endeavour to second 
and call forth nature, not to oppose her intentions 
and operations Let not the infant, the moment, 
he opens bis eyes on the light, be wrapped in swath- 
ing bands, which restrain t|^e freedom of motion 
essential to the vigour of his limbs, and render even 
the Internal parts of his frame incapable of their 
proper functions. Let him be frequently bathed in 
cold water, if he can bear it ; but if he has been at 
first accustomed to the warm bath, let it gradually 
be made colder, till at length he be able^ endure it 
perfectly cold. When the constitution, however,, 
is weakly, or exhibits any phthisical tendencies, the 
cold bath cannot be employed with safety. Let the 
food of children be nourishing, but plain : their ap* 
petite, if neither pampered nor laid under unnatural 
restraint, will i>e the best guide as to the quantity 
that should be given them. When the weather 
permits, let infants be carried frequently abroad. 
The open air is peculiarly favourable to health ; and 
the freshness, the beauty, the variety of the scenes 
of nature, impart, even in infancy, a serenity to the 
temper, and enliven and invigorate the powers of 
the mind. Healthy children, especially after they 
have learned to walk, will exercise themselves suf- 
ficiently if they are permitted ; nor should they ever 
be restrained, during that period when their bo«lily 
vigour is the first concern. We are apt to adopt 
too many expedients to assist children,* when begin- 
ning to walk : it is enough if we guard them from 
any dangers to which they might be exposed by 
their first efforts to move about. Neither should 
we be too anxious to preserve them from those slight 
hurts which they may incur, from their disposition 
to activity, before they have acquired sufficient cau- 
tion or strength. Our excessive attention teaches 
them to confide in it> and to become careless of 
themselves , and while we seem to regard as a 
dreadful calamity every trifling accident that may 
befall them, we are forming habits of timidity and 
effeminacy, of which they may find it difficult 
or impossible to divest themselvef in future life. 
Let it never be forgotten^ that eTCo in the ear- 
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Viest period of infancy^ chil Jren are acquiring those 
habits which are to determine their future charac* 
ter, and to influence their future bappioeatu It he- 
cM>mel, therefore, of the last importance, so to reg- 
ulate their associations, that their desires and par- 
tialities may be directed only towards what is use- 
ful or good ; their aversions and dislikes tniwrds 
nvhat is bad or pernicious. The eficct of exatnple is 
bere omnipotent. Children are the creatures of 
imitation, and adopt implicitly the manners and the 
eentiments uf those under whose protection and in- 
fluence Providence has placed them. This imposeii 
on every parent a sacred obligation to weigh well 
the motives which actuate his own conduct, and 
anxiously to examine the temper and dispositions 
of his own mind* A child necessarily connects the 
idea of good with that object towards which he sees 
the desires of his parents, or his elders, invariably 
point ; and with the objects of their aversion, be as 
necessarily associates the idea of evil. By the si- 
lent instruction of example, therefore, even before 
they have learned to articulate our language, we 
inay be forming them to virtuous conduct, and in- 
spiring them with benevolent affections. It is a 
fatal mistake to suppose that children are at any 
time too young to be contaminated by the conta. 
gion of evil example. Long before they can ques- 
tion us with regard to our tnotives, they are accu- 
rate observers of our actions, wbicb^ whether good 
or bad, they are ever prone to imitate* Let us al- 
ways act before them, therefore, with that reve- 
rence, which, as the po^t reminds us, is due to a 
child ; and eihibit, in their presence, the qualities 
which we wiiih them to acquire, in such a m&nner as 
to tempt their imitation. Even their intellectual 
improvement may be promoted In no small degree 
by the aid of this useful principle. Through their 
proneness to imitation, eicited and cherisiied by 
their anxiety to please those who have gained their 
■flTeetion. much useful infonuati )n may be conveyed 
to them, without the formality of direct instruction, 
•nd without repressing that.sprighUy gaiety which 
cUstinguifbes this innocent and unclouded period of 
life. From this principle, likewise, parental author- 
ity derives much support. The habit of implicit 
■ubmission is of the utmost consequence to the im- 
provement of a child ; and it is biiC fair that they 
should be oonvinoed, that we require of them noth- 
ing which we are ourselves unwilling to perform. 
To the command of a parent, thus seconded by his 
I'xanipio, they will submit with the same implicit 

r<t*>iK""^^^'^ ^'' ^^* ^^^® ^^^'^^ °^ nature, ilow far the 
rAHtrniiit of parental authority should be imposed, 
it in not i*n*iy to prescribe ; but it may be laid down 
•« an invarinble maxim, that it should never be al- 
I'm'i'd lo yitfid to any resistance or remonstrance on 
Mm part uf the child. At a very early age they are 



are therefore proper subjects of authority ; wbilesf 
the same time they are so fteble, so inexperieocetff 
so ignorant of the powers and qualities of surroaod- 
ing objects, and of the language, the manners, sail 
the arts of men, and of course so incapable of sup- 
porting or conducting themselves without directiuo 
and assistance, that the habit of ready and full obe- 
dience is esbeutially nece^sary to their safety apd 
their welfare. It ma5r nut be always proper toex- 
plaiu the reasons for wjjich their obedience is ft- 
quired ; for, while the range of their ideas is lest 
exteuHve than ours — while they arc yet unacqasia- 
ted with our language, and cannot unden>taDd our 
reasoning — we may be unable to make them com- 
prehend the causes of our restraining them, orta 
convince them of their propriety. With one con- 
viction, however, we should endeavour at all liisei 
to impress them, — the conviction that we impose do 
restraint but afliection to themselves, and to promote 
their advantage. For the direction of parents and 
guardians in the management of children doriug 
infancy, we beg leave to refer them to the excellent 
treatises of Miss Hamilton, Miss Hannah More, 
and Miss Edgtvorth, on the subject of education; 
and shall in the mean time content our.s«ives with 
observing, that the grand objects of attention du- 
ring this important period, should be, to subdue tbs 
malevolent, and to footer the benevolent affectbos; 
to counteract all unreasonable aversions and an- 
tipathies; to correct extravagant partialities, and 
to regulate all the active principles of their nature, 
K> as to prepare them for engaging, with vigour and 
success, in the studies and occupations of tlie suo 
ceeding stages of life. 
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From Utt North Amtrican Rttitw. 

DEAF AND DUMB. 

IiutiluiioH at Hartford for instructing the dcaft^'^^ 

dumb. 

A letter from the Kev. J. M. Wainwright, d«<^ 
Hartford, April 9. 1813. 

Thk Asylum for the instruction of the deaf a^^ 
dumb, lately established, is an object of grtet v*^* 
terest with us bere, and will be also to the phit^^' 
throphist and christian, wherever the dengn of ' ^' 
institution shall be known. It is to resque froC ' 
state of most entire ignorance of every thing, ^^ 
cept the sensible objects with which they are 9*^^ 
rounded, thousands of immortal minds, capable ^ 
the highest improvement in knowledge and vir€.*^* 
This it does, by furnishing them with that nece^^' 
ry inbtrument of thought — language. Those, i'*'* ^ 
have not known a person deaf and dumb, can b ^^ ' 



no conception of the narrow r«rge of thought^ 
of rcasunlug and of moral distinctions, and ! which a being, \>itb a humao form and an int 
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» ^t'coantenance can be reslricte<l. I have conver- 
A«l H-ith Mr. Clerc upon thii subject, anrf have ask- 
ed bim, whether, before he came under the tuition 
of the benevolent Sicard, he bad any idea of God, 
of 1 future state, of right -and wrong, of accounta- 
bility, ice. He gave me a. reply, uhich I belicyc 
be has given before uben Minilar questions have 
beeo put to bim *,'—** that he had a mind, but did 
not think, and a heart, but did nut feel.'' 

By the iiy>tefnof the Abbe Sicard, lately intro- 
duced and now e8tabti^hed in this country, the un- 
fiM-tuDate deaf and dumb can he raised from this de- 
plorable condition^ They can be put in use of fac- 
ulties of mind, of the possession of which, they bad 
before been uaoonKcious; and thu.%— from being 
objects or pity, ihut out from the intellectual world 
and its inbabitaots, — they can be admitted to a 
participation of most of the pleasures of science and 
letters. Biit more than this, they can be made ae- 
({oaiuted with the all-important truths of religion, 
aod can receive tbe inestimable benefit of its hopes 
• and consolations* 

To satisfy you that this can be done, you will 
need no stronger evidence than the pnper which 1 
•end you, written by Mr. Clerc. The occasion of 
it was a request from me, that he wonld* oiake a 
itfttement of the general principles of instructing 
the d^af and dumb. Mr. Clere you remember is 
himself of this number. It will, I em sure, add to 
Jour surprise at the philosophical knowledge which 
he displays, and the accuracy with which he writer 
^glisb, tt> hear that be has not been in our coun- 
try two years, and that, when he commenced bib 
voyage from France, be was entirely ignorant of 
^ur langtiagc. Besides this paper from Mr. Clerc, 
^ have been very politely favored by Mr. Oalluudet, 
the principal of the institution, with a sketch of its 
origin and present states These two papers will, 
1 have no doubt, afford to you and your friends 
Some interesting and valuable infhrmation Conner- 
ihiDgthe " Connecticut Asylum fur the education 
*od instruction of deaf and dumb persons." 

Yours &c. J. M. Wa i r w ri g ht. 

» 

-Mr. CalfcMdel^t paper-^reftrred to in tht abovt tetter. 

Hiss Alice Cogswell, now twelve years old, 

*<>d a pupil in the Connecticut Asylum, lost her 

^^^Hog, and soon*, in consequence of it, her speech, 

^ the spotted fever, when about two years of age. 

'^f situatioir, rendered doubly interesting by tbe 

^xhihltioD of a feeling heart and ingenious mind, 

^S^ther with tbe perusal of a treatise on tbe mode 

^^ ''tairactiog deaf-mutes, by tbe Abbe del Epee, 

'^''^vidaniially in the possession of her father. Dr. 

^*«on F. Cogi«welli a respectable physiciah of 

^•*^Tord, first induced Mr. Gallaudet to direct his 

^^^ghis to the subject oC his present prores^ion. 



He was at thai time ]>ursning theological stndies in> 
the college at Andover, Massachusetts. In the va- 
cations, the partial success which attended his ef- 
forts to instruct Alice, by teaching her the mere 
names of vihible objects, excited a stilf deeper inte- 
rest in his mind for herself and others in iinh same 
unfortunate situation. After- leaving Andover, in 
the Autumn of 1814, Mr. Gallaudet devoted much', 
of the ensuing winter to his new pupil. — Her father 
had, for some years previousljs been making efTortn. 
to ascertain tbe nnmber of deaf mutes in the state of 
Conoecticut. In conformity with his suggestioni 
an inquiry on this subject was instituted by the 
general Association of clergymen in the state of 
Connecticut, and a report was made by a commit- 
tee, appointed for this purpose, at a session held in 
Sharon, in Jane 1812, stating that within the li* 
mitsofthe several associations in the stata^ there 
were eighty-four deaf-mutes. 

On the twentieth of April 1815, Mr. Gallaudet 
consented to undertake the project of introducing 
into this country, from Europe, the artofteacbing- 
the deaf and dumb ; and on the first of the ensuing 
month, a meeting was held of seven gentlemen, — 
subscribers to a fund to defray the expenses of the 
undertaking, — in order to devise the best method' 
of prosecuting the general design in which they 
had engaged. Further subscriptions wore solicited/ 
and tbey were soon ample enough to encourage 
Mr. Gallaudet to embark for England. 

With one exception the subscriptions were all 
made in Hart/ord. 

On the 2:)th of May Mr. Gallaudet embarked 
from New- York, and arrived in Liverpool the 
twenty fifth of the succeeding month. On his way 
to London he visited a school of the deaf and dumb, 
consisting of thirty pupils, at Bermingbam, undei> 
the instruction of Mr. Thomas Braid wood. 

During his continuance ia London, — from the 
fifth of July till the twenty fourth of August, — 
.Mr. Gallaudet carried on a correspondence \i*itb 
the committee of the Asylum for the instruction 
of tbp deaf and dumb, soliciting from them and the 
instructor, tbe communication of that knowledga> 
of which' he was in quest. This was denied him 
e^icept on the condition of bis continuing three 
years an usher in the Asylum, instructing one of 
itsclasi^s daily , terms which he declined accepting. 

His time, however, in London was not entirely 
lost, with reference to the object he had io view 
— for he had an opportunity of becoming acquaint* 
ed with tbe Abbe Sicard, who was then in that 
city, and of attending bis lectures on the instruc* 
tion of deaf muteS) which this celebrated teacher- 
was then delivering, with tbe aid of his pMpila 
Massieu end Clerc. Jt toon as the object of Mr. 
Gallaudet's pursuit was made known to the Abba> 
Sicird, be professed a cordiil disposition to prooidts- 
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fti aecompiyMMii by ill the aid io liit power. 
The sequel will $bow bow generously his profes- 
•ioos were carried into effect, and how lilndly Prov- 
idence thus gave Mr. Gallaudet the opportunity of 
becoming personally known to the Abbe Sicard. 

On the 27tb of August, Mr. Gallaudet arrived 
in Edinburgh. Hera also, he fought admission Into 
the asylum for the deaf and dumb. 

It would most cheerfully have been afforded bim, 
for a disposition to tbisi affect was fully manifested, 
both by the officers and instructor of the inFtitu- 
tiooy — had not the wishes of these benevolent men 
been frustrAted by tha existence of a bond, given to 
Mr. Thomas Braidwood} l>y which the instructor ot 
theasyiuiDi Mr. Robert Kinniburg, was bound cot to 
communicate the art of teaching deaf mutes to any 
person intending to practise it, during a period of 
seven years, four of whfch had not yet expired. 
Mr. KinnilHirg was originally instructed by Mr. 
Braidwood> who required such a bond, as a part of 
the terms on which he would communicate a know- 
ledge of his art. 

Mr. Gallaudet wBi^ for some time) in correspon- 
dence with Mr. Braidwood, to induce him to re* 
lease Kinniburg from the obligation of the bond 
—but he would on no account consent to do it. 

On the ninth of March 1815, Mr. Gallaudet ar- 
llved in Paris, and meeting with a very cordial 
reception from the Abbe Sicard, soon began to at- 
tend the regular classes of instruction in the Royal 
Intitution for the deaf and dumb, over which this 
Tenerable nmn presides. Besides these opportuni- 
ties of improvement, Mr. Gallaudet received a few 
private lessons from the Abbe himself, and a daily 
course also in their chambers from Messrs. Massieo 
& Clerc, the latter of whom was then the instructor 
of the first class of pupils in the institution. 

On the S7th of May, the Abbe Sicard gave his 
consent to an arrangment, formed between Mr. 
Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc, which has issued in intro- 
dueing into our country a science, hitherto un- 
known among us, the practical utility of which is 
now placed beyond the reach of doubt, by the effect 
ii has produced, within the space of one year, upon 
thofe few pupiK who have begun to participate of 
Its benefits, and still more conspicuously by the 
illustrious example of Mr. Clerc, whose visit to 
this country would most abundantly have aided 
the cause of sound philosophy and of christian be- 
nevolence, had it done nothing more than to have 
satisfied the incredulous, (and many such there 
have been) that U is possible to convey to tha un- 
derstanding of a person totally deaf and dumb, and 
bom so, all intellectual, moral and religious truth, 
•od all the arts and sciences, (excepting those of 
Dusiek, poetry, and oratory, so far as they are ad* 
dressed to the organs of bearing,) with which the 

are acquainted. 



In May 1816, the legislature of Connecticut pu« 
sed an act, incorperating tbe *^ Connecticut Asy« 
luro, for the education and instruction of deaf and 
dumb persons.'' 

Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc arrived in Hartford 
in August, 1816, and soon after visited some of our 
large cities for the purpose of soliciting funds 'for 
the establishment ; the remit of their efforts appears 
in the report of the Asylum published in Jane last, 
lu October, 1816, Uie legislature of Conneotfcot 
made a grant pf five thousand dollars to the Asy- 
lum, to be appropriated to the support and edma« 
tion of indigent deaf and dumb persons within the 
state. The establishment was opened on tha ISth 
of April 18tT, when tbe course of lessons began un* 
der the direction of Mr. Gallaudet and Mr. Clerc« 
In December last, .Mr. William C. Woodbridge,. 
late a student in divinity in the theological semina- 
ry in Ptinceton, N. Jersey, became an assistant in* 
structor in tbe Asylum, which now contains thirty 
one pupils, sixteen males and fifteen females ; a* 
mong the former, one is fifty-one years of age, two 
of twenty-seven, one of twenty-six, two of twenty- 
four, two of twenty-one, one offe\'eoteen, one of 
fourteen, two of thirteen, three of eleven, and one 
often ; among the latter, one is forty-one years of 
age, one of thirty-two, one of thirty, one of twenty- 
seven, one of twenty-five, one of twenty-four, oaa 
of twenty- two, one of twenty-one, two of twenty, 
one of nineteen, one of seventeen, one of fonrtaeny 
one of twelve, and one of ten. 

The regulations of the Asylum at present forl>id 
the admission of any pupils under nine or above 
thirty years of age, and none are received for a 
shorter period of time than two years. 

An accession of twenty new pupils and 'two ad- 
ditional teachers is expected in May next. 

The friends of the Institution think it would Im 
easy to satisfy the minds of candid men, that ens 
instUuiiant liberally endowed and possessing a com- 
petent number of instructor^ (which it is found 
very difficult to procure,) may be placed, in tlia 
course of a few years upon a foundation ample 
enough to meet all the wants of this section of tha 
union. Admitting that the.e are at present sis 
hundred deaf and dumb persons in the New-Eng- 
land states, it must be considered that a great pro* 
portion of these are yet in infancy, that manjr am 
old and infirm, that some would be prevented from 
joining such an establishment by the peculiar cir* 
cumstances of their situation in life, and that tlin 
friends of not a few (for this is actually found to 
be tbe fact) are yet waiting to see the result of what 
they still deem a mere ezptriment in this novel and 
arduous department of education. So that, it is 
much* to be doubled, whether for many years to 
come, out of the whole population of deaf and dumb 
persons in the New-£nglaud States, more than iw6 
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Iva^iix bunilreif i1«af a 



iun iiilo tlie eiteblUb- 

meat, wire il even at once to ba jilaceil by public 

ocprlfite bounty upon tlie mai'i liberol footing. 

bcNUnplalin^ tbis lubjrcl, tbere is a mistake 

a few iBldligenl (ifraons bave fal- 

met duiub pcrNiiio. at linl 

tiew,w*m to furnish pupils enougb fur leveral re- 

•prtMbte cj-lAblishmenla, but Ibess six bumlreil 

ciiatliliile more thnn one generalinn of Iba deal 

unit dumb. They bave barn accumulating Tor ball 

a century. Tbe object of Ihtir ioBlruclion onei 

r>trl; *ixiiinpliiheil, (wblcli, from ivhit liasabovi 

lie«a t»id, it ivoutJ not be ilifficull to da, in tbi 

counc of a lew years, in an nlabli^bment capabii 

nt contsining two hundred pupils) anS Ibe moFi 

■ rdaoug part oFlbia work oF cbarity would be Tor- 

«v« done. Aflerwiirild, only the annua/ increase 

or ibedearand dumb would demand inilructioti. 

nnO Ihiaprobably would not exceed, upon tba lar. 

K*^! eiLitntle. tbirly or forty persona in tbe Sew- 

I'-ngland ilalos. Duubdetv, bowever, Ibcre would 

'•luiy* be anaocesHon ofpupili from olher elnteh 

"I tbe uniiin, lulTicieut to Justify Ibe expengeaf now 

laying Ibe foundation of BU eElabli>>b recent ample 

enongb to accoDimoilnte two or three hundred pcr- 

■-->fu. Would itnollben be a wise policy, thai the 

«AV)rttof an enlii^fateiii'd public, eilbcr Ibmugb Ibe 

■»«diuRtof legieliilive aid or private uiunificeace. 

*b(wld be coni^ectrated upon one institution for the 

<l««f and ditmb. In this way tbe actual espente uf 

pf^viillng inttructinn fur tbia interesting portion of 

■>^irbllow beings would he lest than by rearing up 

*wer«l p((abtishU)«nt; 1 and it might eagly be 

V*r«iT«I. ihnt a tax to insignllicant that it would 

fa^tdly be fell, imposed by tbe Legislatures of the 

''^^apecliva ttatea would be amply luSicient for (be 

*^c«naipliihmenl of this underiabing ; for the com- 

plMiunof which, nnt only the gentle enlreaiy of 

^briitian lienevolence. but Ibe sleniesl voice of 

J^avtite piciiiji. New England lavlshei hnr public 

***><Hilyupon bcreollcgei, aeedamies and school b. 

'* Mber glory and her strength, that the slreama 

*>f oMfnl learning nin through her obwurest vil- 

^^■tx, and reach ber bumblesl cottages. Tbe pa- 

'^iili of Ilia deaf end dumb, nay in many inslan- 

^ ?. tbe deaf and dumb theco^elves, have for years 

- *B obliged la conlribule, from their own private 

a lupply tbe great fountain from wbicb 

ingsofbuman and divine knowledge flow 

aminid tLeia have drunk deeply of its 

as J spring). 

P^tli ihe hand of justice, then, rather than of 

Tnlenee. which should eilend lo their thirsty 

la cup of refreshment which they so 

^J^fr»ti Mr-Lawtnl GItrc lo Ihe Her. Mr. ITaiii- 

Hnapliaoee with the R«v. T/Sr. ^sinnrigbt's 



reiptest. I eend him not an elaborale account of 
our system of instruction-, for I do ootyetthlnlc 
il prudent to pnblith (uch an one, but a hasty Kkcteh 
of what M. the Abbe Sicard did, while leaching 
me. By reading this, Mr. Wainwright may pretty 
well judge bow we now teach the American deaf 
and dumb. The light of nil the objrrU of nature. 
nhich could be placed before the eyet of Ihe deaf 
and dumb, the re present a lion of these objects, ei- 
ther liy drawing, by paiNllng. by sculpture, or by 
ihenalural figns. Mhicb the deaf and dumb employ, 
or invent Ihemrelvea. or undenland nilb an equal 
facility — the expression of the will and passioiH, 
by the mere movement of tbe features, combined 
with the attitude and getturea of the body— wrU 
ting traced or printed, or expressed by conventional 
signs for each letter, or even simply Bgured in tha 
air, — olTered to M. Sicard many tneana ot Inslmct- 
ing ihoFe unfortunate beings, to whom be bad re- 
Bolved to devote bia life. He aftenvBrdg discovered 
by hia own experience thai it was posaible to make 
the (leaf and dumb speak by the Imitalion oftbe 
movement of tha organs of apecch, a movenient 
which the eye aloat enabled them to conceive Bad 
transmit to their understanding. He eaw that they 
cODid thus comprehend and express the accents of 
words, which they did not understand — but tbis ar- 
tificial speech, not being (usneplible unong tha 
deaf and dumb of complete improvement, or ofmo- 
dificBtinn and regulation, by lbs sense of hearing. 
almost always very painful, banh, dUeordo.nl, 
id compOTalittli/ uiiliit, Il has neither the rapi- 
dity nor (he expressiveness of signs, nor the pre- 

i of writing. This artiHciat pari of tbe in< 
stnictionof the deaf and dumb, therefore, appear- 
ed to bim very timiied and of lUlle advantage. 

M. Sieard's &rsl tieps, and even the dilEcDltie* 
presented to him by his pupils, made bim toon feel 
tbe neoe^ily of proceeding according to tbe ttricl- 
est method, and of fixing their ideas as well ai the 
knon'ledue they were progressively acquiring, per- 
manently in their memory — so that what they al> 
ready knew might have an imntediate connexion 
iih what they were to learn ; his pupils being un- 
leto compiebend him, if the instruction wblch 
wished lo Kiva them did not coincide with that 
which they had received before. For Ihui Ihey 
stopped bit progreis. anil he could not aeoonplisli 
hUpurpose, but by reiuming Ihe chain of their ideas, 

conslanlly following the uninterrupted Una 
froDi the knoun lo Ihe iinftnotcn. It was thus thai 
he succeeded In muldng ibem comprehend tbe spo- 

ind tvrillen Unguuge. in which he instructed 

. This natural laeihu.! is applicable lo all lan- 
guages. It proeeedt by the surest and tliortett 
way, and may be applied to all the channel! of co 
munioalion between one man and anolher 

ii hy thi!imcaiod thai M. Sicard buhroUKhttbrfl 
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6eaf and dumb to the knowledge of all the words, 
of which a language is composed, of oil the modifi- 
cations of those words, of their variations and diffe- 
rent senses — in short of all their reciprocal influ- 
ence. 

In this manner the nouns become, to the deaf and 
dumb, the signs of ^11 the objects of nature— words 
which indicate qualities become the signs of the ac- 
Gidents, variations and modifications, which thej 
perceive in objects. M. Sicard has made them com- 
prehend that qualities may be conceived of as de- 
tached from the object ; — whereby the adjective is 
far better defined than in the grammars written for 
youth, and by which means also he has so very ra- 
pidly led them to the science of abstraction. Be- 
tides M. Sicard has made them conceive that the 
qualities, which in their eyes appeared inherent in 
the objects, could be detached from them by 
thought ; bi|t then it was necessary to unite them 
to objectS} and they themselves pointed out the ne- 
cessity of the junction by a line. M. Sicard has 
taught them, that in all languages, this line is trans- 
lated by a word affirming existence ; in French by 
the yerb e#re, in English by the verb to be. Hat- 
black, or hat it black, have equally represented to 
their minds the object existing in conjunction with 
Its quality, or the quality inherent to the object. 

M. Sicard has thus made them understand the na- 
ture of the verb ; and, by making thorn afterwards 
comprehend that the verb could express either ex- 
istence or an action present past^ or future^ he has 
led theni to the system of conjugation, and to all 
the shades of past hnAfulure^ adopted in all the va- 
rious languages written or spoken ;— an admirable 
system, in which the influence of the genius and of 
the thoughts of all ages is perceptible^ 

It is to this system, which embraces all possible 
combinations, and which unites all thoughts, that 
the language of the deaf and dumb accommodates 
itself with wonderful facility. The proofs of this 
assertion given by Sicard*s pupils must astonish 
even the best informed men. 

By the same method of proceeding from the 
known to the \m.known^ he has subsequently brought 
to the perception of his pupils the characters, use 
and influence of all other words which, as parts of 
speech, unite, modify and determine the sense of 
the nouny verb, and the adjeelive. 

It is thus that, at length, M. Sicai^ has led his 
pupils to analyse with facility the simplest propo- 
sitions as well as the most complicated phrases and 
sentences, by a system of figures which, by always 
distinguishing the came of the object, which is 
either acting, or reeeiving the effect qfan action, the 
verb and its government direct, indirect or circum- 
ttantial, embraces and completely displays all the 
parts of speech. The use of this method, when 
generally adopted, will eimplify the rules of gram- 



mar in an languages, and facilitate more tTVanaiq 
other method, the understanding and translatiii| 
both of modern and ancientlanguages. 

This is the way by which M. Sieard has initiated 
bis pupils into the knowledge of all the rules of oni« 
versa! grammar, applicable to the primitive expres- 
sion of Figns, as well as to all spoketi and written 
languages. But names do not only express physi- 
cal objects; — there are some uhich represent ab» 
street objects. WhittnetSy greatnest, heat, beavijt^ 
and many other words do not express objects exis- 
ting individually in nature, but ideas of qnalitiea 
common to several objectsi^qualities Mhich wt con* 
lider as detached from the objects to which they be« 
long, and of which we make an intfUeeUuU tiA^ 
ttanee created by the mind. 

As soon as AI. Sicard taught the deaf and dumb 
to comprehend that the will which determines oor 
senses and our thoughts, is nut the action of a phy* 
sical berng which can be seen and taught, he gave* 
them a consciousness of their toul, and made them- 
fit for society and for happiness. — The affectiogeX'' 
pression of their gratitude proves the extent of that 
benefit. 

He advanced a step further, and the access of dir 
highest conceptions of the human mind was opeae^ 
to them. M. Sicard has found it ea!>y to maketbs* 
pass from abstract ideas to the most sublime trathi 
of religion. They have felt that this tout, of whkb 
they have the consciousness, is not a fictitious ex* 
istence, is not an abstract existence created by tbe 
mind, but a real existence which wills and which 
produces movement, which sees, which thinkSf 
which reflects, which compares, which raedititdr 
which remembers, which foresees, which belieref, 
which doubts, which hopes, which hatiss, l*e. 

After this, directing their thoughts towards sll^ 
the physical existences submitted to their vkw 
through the immensity of space, or on the gkAt 
which we inhabit — the regularity of the marsh of 
the sun and all the celestial bodies, the constaat 
succession of day and night, the return of the set- 
sons, the life, the riches and the beauty of natore; 
he made them feel that nature also had a soul, of 
which the power, the action, anc^ the immemitf 
extends through every thing existing in theooi' 
verse *. a soul which creates all, inspires aU, tod 
preserves all. 

Filled with these great ideas, the deaf and doab 
have prostrated themselves on the earth, aloog 
with M. Sicard himself, and he has told themtksil 
this soul of nature is that God whom all mes art ^ 
called upon to worship, to whom our temples sr* 
raised, and with whom our religious doctrines so^ 
ceremonies connect us from the eradle to the grai^^ 

All was now done; — and M. Sicard found hUth 
self able toopen to bis pupils all the sublime idess of 
religion, and all the laws of virtue and of ooralSi 
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Mr. ITaiowright will see by these particulars 

¥7hat M. Sicard has achieved for his papiia. Their 

replies to the questioot which have been proposed 

totbem in Fraoce, nifBcieotly prove that they have 

luotbe career which I have above delienated. 

This career is that which a nian, gifted with all 
kiiuoses, and who is to be instructed, ought alike 
to run. The arts and sciences belong to the class 
of phyMcal or intellectual objects ; aqd the deaf and 
dumb, like men gifted with all their Koses, may 
pe&etrate them accordiitg to the degree of intelli- 
geoce which nature has granted them, as soon as 
tbey have reached the degree of instruction, which 
M.Sieard'f system of teaching embraces and affords. 
Now, if Mr. Wainwright will take the pains of 
reflecting ever so tittle upon the excessive diilicul- 
tieiirhich this mode of instruction presents without 
ccftation, be will not believe, as many people in 
tiiii country do, that a feiv years are suljpsient in 
order that a deaf and dumb person may be restored 
to iociety, and so acquainted with religion as to 
pirttke of it with benefit, and to reuder an account 
tohioBelf of the reason of his faith. Mr. Wain- 
wright will notice that the language a( any people 
ttSBotbe the mother tongue of the deaf and dumb 
bora amidst these peo[ilt*. Every spoken language 
iioscessarily a Itrarned language for these uiifortu 
■sts beini;;*. The English language must be tHugbt 
tothedeaf and dumb as the Greek and Latin are 
tiightin the colleges to the young Americans who 
ttsad the classes of this kind. Now, will Mr. 
Waiawright give himself the trouble of interroga* 
littgtbe professors of the colleges, and asking them 
lbs time required to put a pupil iif a state to under- 
Ftind folly the Greek and Latin authors, and to 
write their thoughts in either of these languages, 
nssto make them understood by those who would 
^k these languages, — then he will agree ulth 
^ that the Greek or Latin would not be mo^e 
tiCcalt to be taught to the deaf and dumb than the 
Bsglish, and yet, to teach the Greek and Latin, 
t colleges the professors and pupils have, for a 
xiniof comparison, a language at band, an ao- 
Nred language, a mother tongue, which is the 
^ish language, in which they have learned to 
biak:-*whereas the unfortunate deaf and dumb, in 
>nierto learn English, have not any language with 
'bieh to compare it, nor any language in which 
bey may have had the habit of thinking. These 
wtortuoates have for their native language, bat a 
^ g^tur«»s to express their usual wants and most 
Nliar actions of life. M. the Abbe Del Epee 
tatodcd for the education of a deaf and dumb, ten 
Mrsof constant labour: and yet, after this labour 
ften years, none of his pupils bad as yet attained 
^ highest degree of perfection.— Will this prove 
^t ten years of study will be required, in order 
^ the American deaf and dumb entrusted to our 



care, may finish their course of luitruction ? No, 
Mr ; for then what would be the benefit of the per- 
fection of which M. Sicard* has given to his methodi 
and with uiiose system we are acquainted ? 

1 have the pleasure to inform Mr. Wainwright 
that the deaf and dumb of this country have very 
good natural talents, and a great facility and unu- 
sual ardour in learning, and an intensity of applica* 
tion which We have rather to moderate than to ex- 
cite. The time which Al Sicard's illustrious pre- 
decessor thought necessary, will not then be requir- 
ed by us. From five to seven years only is the time 
we wifch they may pass with us, especially if they 
come to the asylum young, that they may truly 
improve in all useful knowledge after so bard and 
so painful a coi^rse of ctudy, and that their teach- 
ers may see with satisfaction that they have not 
sowed on the sand. 

Laurbitt Clebc. 



/ know not on tchat a rcrious anditnublt man 
should ratlitr employ hitnttlf than on his soUy thai he 
mny be rendered as good a man cu possible, 

Plato. 

Uroif the education, youth receive, depends in a 
great measure their future conduct and character. 
Unredtric'tcd to the school, it is in full operation under 
the parerdal as well as prectptorial roof ; and eveiy 
circumstance makes some kind of an impression on 
the mind. Precept and example have the most pow- 
erful influence : to produce salutary effects, they 
must be in union ; it is to little purpose, that wise 
maxims are uttered, when precedent b base or dan- 
gerous. Learning disciplines the mind ', example 
and precept form the heaii. * 

* Education, says the Roman orator, is not restricted 
to the lecture room of a teacher ; it commences 
with omrb|»1h and ends only with the grave. '< Tho 
moment a child is capable to form an idea, his edu- 
cation is begun ; the education of circumstances- 
insensible education — which like insensible perspi- 
ration, is of more constant and powerful effect, and 
of infinitely more consequence to the .habit, than 
that which is direct and apparent. This education 
goes on every instant of time ; it goes on like time ; 
you can neitlier stop nor retard its course. What 
the-se have a tendency to make the child, that he will 
be. Maxims and documents are good precisely till 
th€y are tried, and no longer ; they will teach him 
to talk and nothing else. The circumsianees in 
which onr children are placed will be as prevalent as 
our example, and we have no right to expect them to 
become what we are but by the same means." 

Parents, anxious for the worldly and eternal wel* 
fare of their children, (and what parent is not ?) and 
are governed in their external conduct by the know- 
ledge of consequences resulting from impropriety of 
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demeanour uip**^^-- otcaSfcs, ire tenxpoloos- by vr boa it has been moJifi«J Ltvc, from 
W exact, wbaie»am-ie, what precept b at before 
^^ Of^^u kowc^er, as thb desire b, there 



are maayy 



who kxiovr what b raqabile to iarm 



BK)«aIaseBt 

bjthe 

thatcaaevvrlbraa&rafiaRafbetas, A desire to ac- 

laairiitii wealth, to lavd in gratificatioas destmc- 

tlTC to the cuuMi t u tien as arell as to character, to 

their tiflHS m aiawifnti. aunj of which are 

tdh alafrd to please childreB, eagros the at- 

tfiBtio* of aiaity to smA a degree as to eaose them to 

^iM^et tbt cdtivatioo of the aorai aad iatcUectoal 

^cdthBsoC tibar oflbpnagr who pow ap to baa 

dkM— to tb iaaal f as . aad carsa to society, aad act 

oTcrtbe sccnss of fiDoGsh paraaC?, who, it iateDect 
hava aot cspirad, "ii^ blaak li their fi 
ststeBDesaiideits 

af absofd aad bad precedeat, 

hya—iiitniii of paraals, itbrea- 

■t tbna b BM^ trath, ia the 

a£ Jfli^aM* peacapaoc to lady Jaae Greyr 

of «ck chadrea* ai the cad, take 

■i4 hotaes thaa ia IJhes. A 

rat 



aoalogiet, ascribed sex to objects destituts 

la Oreek, Latio, and Preach, this is done ii 

coaieroQS iastances. la French, tb« gcod) 

sind, engaged so asoch noans are not easily dialiagaished by their ta 

oCtbe world, that they aeglect all cioos, yet a particular gender b nnifonDly tti 

to each, and regnlates the lermiaatioa giTen 1 
ry adjective agrseiag with the noon. The < 
of the geaders most therefore be stodied by 
person who wi^es to speak the langaage wi 
ficientaccaraey to preserve him frooi ridicule, 
csreamstaaeea render thai language of diii€ 
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Is ^ MIoaiai^SattMSafthb Chapter we shaU 
th« t4^ptHi«li^ «>^ the 





M«iiu« 9a^jiwt!i ^ difecgiaraH «a7 

l«ow* loaaa aaMMi^ them a ypsa r worthy of heiag 
y«HMl«4^t« I'WtilNaltiHiaflha two texts bi so- 
^4«l;«^ aad iba^r (^ t«>t>td habit and a pps a tanca, af- 
1^^ ^bo M^t watar h abb dkcftaMtioa^ a*! tha bs- 
ia«HAH>n vf ^bi» aataraUy at s a ti f anbs tha Matioo 
^4 mdixHhiabk Vva« when it wvuhl aot be saft- 
«.«H»t>> M4%t«^«tkt^( W ba tw atw ns l ^ piovldtd a te* 
i.4»MkW ^sN^ wa^nf^*^al•ad fee tha piwpoea. it btn^ 
iv.vMil> M^^laai h»ds » tt a » ia t sMsa part of the 
u4tM«»« bv v> b«vb pef<»4>% ars i>>ia % a >l t J ^ The Orteks 
^ua K*M»4J^»M^ fJt^iad ^b** by <Mhraa<a * af tartMna- 
«.^^i tbw b^tiab tati f at f i> baa carreat proper 
..i^iMw •\viwiM\^> •(H^umWa ^> a paHicalar sax. 
Mmitia* d4iK»v*»4^ a«^ yapliad in iba aatm given 
s.ivU4Mv*4«v %«i»ti<^ aad t >J tit t> ti M toaabMlsof 

biaitiMit^ b'U >M alweof i » > f >* n > ^^ ^^ w* 
%^\ ibf a<Mh« itnafbAtthNftl of those 



<|aisitxNi. 

In the Hebrew, Italian, Spanish, and Free 
goages, there b no neotar form, so that evf 
ject Bsasty ia the syataa of words, be either i 
line or femlnioa. 

Atteaspts have been made to aecooni fi 
prevalent arrangeiaent, which appears ia ii 
absard. Itet ao explaoatiMi has been given, 
laffciently steady in its appliaation to afibrd 
rial assistance in facilitoting the acquiiutioB 
iaagaage. Names of objects which are mis 
in one language are femiaine ia a second, ai 
ter in a third. Names of objects of the sami 
aad even noans that are synonymousi, difler i 
gender in the same Isagoage. Those wb 
pleasure in tracing these wbimsieal proceed! 
the forsMtion of langoage, vii] find some lag 
reasarks on tha subject in Harrb^t Hirrsie 
Tooke's J!>trernsnf rf Fur ley. 

The Eaglbh, the Persian, aod the Beagale 
gaagesare free from the embarrassments o 
trary genders. In English, indeed, a few c 
desUtnte of aex flave a phraseology applied to 
borrowed iroBt sexual distinctions. . But thli 
rare occasions ; and, as no marks of gender i 
tachad to oor adjectives, the. inconvenieao 
•tatad does not occur. The whole diflTerenee 
adaptation of other words coff?*fst8 in the use 
ptrtoaal pronouns he and she, tTliis applical 
words denoting sex only partsAies of the nat 
poetical personification. It does not consisti 
aa adharanoe to gender as afifbrds a basb for 
matical mlas. The sun is called Ae, on the 
priadple on which we might compare that la 
ry to a king, for the splendour which tan 
him ; to the cherishing father of a family ; ( 
presiding mind, by which extensive systems i 
gulated. The moon is called «Ae, on the sarai 
ciple on which it might be compared to an en 
female, mho does not overawe by an oppress 
fulgence, but diflfuses a mild radiance, produci 
a gentle pleasure. 

Sect. VII. Number, 

Tbat accident of nouas which we calj.n 
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sign for representing tbe esemplification of a 
tnX idea in more than one individual. It does 
apply to proper names* A proper name is in 
latare descriptive of only one object, and there- 
I ci»entially singular. As soon as it becomes 
eeptible of plurality, as when vre speak of the 
rive Cesars, or the seven Jameses, it ceases to 
s proper name. Spain is tbe proper name of a 
ntry, and Spaniard has by some grammarians 
n called the proper nasra of a people ; but the 
ler is a geaeric word, characterising any one of 
;rsat number of persons by their connection with 
stD. When a naoM is applicable to two Individ- 
Is, these are to be considered as constituting a 
litcd genus. This circumstance may not depend 
I sny inberent character, but may be an accident 
CQiring in the transference of proper names. The 
loeis originally intended, in iioth insitances of its 
•plication, to be completely adequate to distin- 
lub ao individual from all those with whom he 
igk have been confounded. But, when tbe two 
dividuals chance to meet in the same place, or to 
I Mentioned near to one another in discourfte, tbey 
lit be di<>tingui8he«]. If the name of both is Sci- 
0, tbey are to be considered as a genus coinciding 
this trivial circumstance of their history, that 
tf have received the same nanie. 
SoNie nouns vhi<;b aj-e general in their accepta* 
m do not admit of a plural, because the objects 
Ueh they signify are not permanently portioned 
to individuals. This is the case with notins which 
piesB such plastic materials as are capable of be* 
R easily arranged in pieces of any form or slse. 
s have examples of it in the names of the differ- 
I meuls, as " gold," ** silver,»» " iron," and 
mss,** words which are never used in the plural, 
leplaral word *" irons'* is not applied to pieces of 
I metal, but to instruments formed of it. The 
SB ''stone" is also the name of a material, of 
Mb variously shaped objects may be formed ; 
tit has a plural in freqnent use, because nature 
nim h into masses which are not easily reunited 
uto become homogeneous. These objects have 
vefore more of the character of permanent indi- 
btls. Sach words as '' gold," « silver," *' clay," 
loif h," may be said to have neither singular nor 
■il, and to be entirely independent of number, 
sssnnot prefix to them tbe word a, which is the 
^ of the singular, with any greater propriety 
la wecan invest them with tbe plural form. 
la most languages, nouns receive alteration in 
At spel'ing for the expression of plurality, lliese 
■Himes consist in the addition of a letter or a syl- 
^t, sometimes in the substitution of one for anoth- 
Such alterations, however, are not absolutely 
csBsary. Number might be pointed out by sepa- 
ts words, or might be inferred from the connec- 
'Q* Many English words have no distinction be- 



twixt their use in the singular and in tbe plural, 
such as <* sheep," ** grouse,," and **deer." Some 
Latin words are the same in the singular as in the 
plural in one or more of their cases. Fnutus signifies 
*« fruit" or *• fruits." Pet, '< thing" or •« things." 

It is not easy to discover by what circumstances 
a community, during the formation of its language, 
has been influenced in choosing its mode of expres* 
sing plurality. Some grammarians have thought 
that much satisfaction would be obtained, if we 
could always trace the plural termiaation to some 
separate worti signifying a eoUeelUn. Tbe adiditioa 
of a term of this sort is the mode of expressing plu- 
rality in the Bengalese language. Profaa signifies 
a peasant, lok people : and proftm iok signifies pea- 
sants. The authors of Rise's Cylvpaiia derive the 
plural sign In Greek, liatln, and the modem lan- 
guages of Europe, from a word in the Hebrew 
language, which signifies multitude. They sup- 
pose that this word was at first subjoined to tbe 
singular word, and that afterwards, for the sake 
of brevity, the Hebrew dasigsated plurality by 
retaining only one of tbe letters, m; the Chaldeans, 
Syrians, and othersy by retaining the n. Thus the 
plural was in Hebrew •im^ In Chaldean -tn, in Ara« 
bic 'Wn^ and in Persian -aoiik This theory farther 
supposes the letters n and s to have bad tbe sama 
origin. The Chaldean -m. therelpre. Is snpposetl 
to have become -es in the formation of many Greek 
and Latin plurals. From the same source the^ 
even wish to derive tbe s which forms the plaral 
terminations in English and French; while tiie 
Italian language is considered m following in all 
nouns the analogy of the second declension of the 
Latin, by adopting the terminating vowel t. The 
same authors might have added, that this i of tiie 
Latin and Italian is the vowel letter of thi Hebrew 
plural un. The vowel does not, indeed, happen 
to belong to the independent word nhich tbtty 
consider as giving origin to the plural sign; 
but we find it used in Hebrew, not only along 
with tbe letter m for a familiar sign of pltirality, 
but also by itself (*.) And it was sufficiently na- 
tural that a language derived from the Hebrefr 
should adopt this plural sign. 

This whole style of etymology^ however, i^ que s^ 
tionable. It has indeed the authority of Home 
Tonke's approbation. One great principle of that 
author was, that terminations were originally sepa- 
rate words ; and another principle was, that the 
alterations which take place in the progress of lan- 
guage have an abbreviating tendency. But termi- 
nations oaght to be considered as equally indepen^ 
dent signs in this form as if they were separate 
word^ ; and when any idea is' of perpetual occur* 
rence in language, as that of plurality is, it is na« 
tural to expect that the sigp used for expressing it 
Mhould be originally brief. S^q^, however, are 
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often changed. With some people, the mere cir- 
camstaace of being long familiar renders both 
words and ttrminations of words appparently stale, 
mod tbey apply themselvea to the contrivance of 
others In their stead. These others are general lly 
derived from sounds previously used for ideas some- 
what akin. 

The Englinh plural termination floay, we think, 
be traced with greater probability, as welt as grea- 
ter beauty, to a later origin than that now men- 
tioned. Our terminating t seems to have arisen 
from a syllable which was once applied to signify a 
more extensive modification of the uses of the noun, 
and was gradually varied, in the improvement of 
our langnagei for the purposes of more precise dis- 
tinction. It was anciently the syllable if. *< Towns/* 
the plural of town, was tounis. The same sylla- 
ble was also used for what we call a genitive. 
'* Father's" was father-it or fadtt'U. It is only 
among those who are inordinately attached to the 
present habitudes of our language, that the termi- 
nation ts, in these two applications, will be con- 
sidered as necessarily of different origin. The sign 
for the genitive and that for the plural are only 
different esemplifioations of one sign, which in its 
meaning includes both. It was simply a term of 
relation synonymous with the English preposition 
••of,»> S.e. <*with respect to." "Bees,*' for ex- 
ample, signifies relating to the bee ; ** bees wai/' 
wax connected with the bee ; *' two bees," a repe- 
tition or doubling vith respect to the bee. '* Scot," 
Is a designation for a native of a particular country. 
*' ScotiF," or ** Soots," means relating to such a 
native. Two individuals are *Hwo Soots;'' a 
" Scotswoman,'* a woman relating to Scot ; and. 
in the same manner, the word might be used in such 
phrases as, ** the Scots court," '' Scots customs," 
*' a Scots dress." The meaning of the letter t in 
these differedt instances is not different : it is only 
genera) ; and, therefore, susceptible of different 
specific applications. Any particularity in the ap- 
plication intended waji, in the first instance, left to 
be inferred from the connection ; and, afterwards, 
wmc slight differences in its ortiiography, pronun- 
ciation, or both, were adopted, and appropriate<l 
to the different applications. We have *' Scot's" 
for the genitive; »» Scottish," or "Scotch,"' for 
the descriptive adjective ; while ** Scots," if used 
at all, is restricted to the plural. 

This derivation of the English plural from a 
more general modification of the noun will acquire 
confirmation^ when we reflect that, in spite of the 
strictness of formal grammatical rules respecting 
the plural number, we often use the same form of 
the noun which denotes plurality, oh differentother 
occasions. We speak, for example, of introducing 
a knife ** lengthways," though the way is only one. 
<* Edgeways" ii used in the same manner. The 



word *' otherways/' now changed to '* otbern'ise, 
ib a similar example* ** Sides foremost*' is a coo 
mon provincial phrase in. some partsof Englaot 
We speak ofgoing *< op stairs" or ** down stairs, 
where thete is only one stair, meaning up or dow 
with respect to stair. Some of the English av< 
speak ofgoing *' up streets" and '* down streets. 
A boy in tossing a halfpenny calls <* heads or tailii, 
though it^as only one head and one tail. If 1 
the question, ** have you any pens ?" a perso 
should reply, '^yes, I have one;" the aaswi 
would be condemned by some as Qngrammatica 
because one pen is not pluytl, anif a person wfa 
has only one cannot be said to have " pens." Yi 
we have a oonstant tendency to this mode of speal 
ing. Conmion sense, adhering to the powerful ai 
alogies of language, bears down the authority % 
formalizing systems, even in cases In which si 
does not possess sufficient dialectic knowledge 1 
vindicate her proceedings. The word ^'pens"! 
this instance is merely general. It is independent < 
all ideas of number. It is no more restricted 1 
plurality, so as to exclude the singular, than it 
restricted to two, four, or any particular numbc 
Had the word *' pen" been ufed in the question no 
alluded to, it would have been considered as exdi 
Mvely -singular. But it was necessary to use oi 
of these forms of the noun, in order to represent tl 
genus independently of number. • To prohibit tl 
employment of any formof the noun in a manner tht 
general, would imply an extreme obstinacy of a i 
tificial regulation, in no degree conducive to accc 
racy. The want of a separate form for this generi 
application of the noun, independently of numbei 
sometimes gives rise to the following awkward cir 
cumlocutions in proclamations and legal writing* 
'* If any fierton or persons shall transgress in tiM 
manner underwritten, Ae or //i^ shall be subjected 
to the following punishments.*' 

Another English plural is formed by means ol 
the termination en as in oxen. Such plurals wefs 
much more common at a more remote period of the 
English language. Hbusen, for example, was used 
for ** houses." They abouud in the modem QenDSSi 
which owes them to the same source. This sylla* 
hie, like the one already mentioned, was original* 
iy of a more general application, signifying <<ofei 
relating to.'* The application of it which is mos 
abundantly retained in En^iibh is for the descrip 
tive adjective, as '* wooden, earthen, golden," won! 
the Same in meaning with the phrases **q/'wood, < 
earth, q/*gold." The old English language %v« 
little varied in its modifications. The syllables 
and en both expressed the general circumstance * 
relation betwixt the idea expressed by any n<F* 
to which they were attached and some other. Tb^ 
were applied indiscriminately to relations of evei 
kind, and the occasions of discourse were trusts 
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to Tor tie Aiggestion of particular ideas. A desire 
tit improving tht language, amidst the multiplicity 
of relative ideas which arose from intellectual im- 
proTement, led our aacestors to appropriate one 
tenuDatiMti to one subdivision of that geueral 
BMSoing, as weH as to produce a still greater par- 
Ucilkrity, by varying the modes of writing the ter- 
BusatioD. The English thus made a nearer ap- 
pfOBch to the copious and rtfined languages of clas- 
vical antiquity. The final s and ike termination en 
CUBS to signify important distinctions, en being 
ued to form the descriptive adjectivei, and s for ex- 
prtKing various relations, including that of plurali- 
ty. Wooden is the adjective: woodxia the plural. 
The word ox it an instance in which the en is re- 
tslned as the phiral sign, and the is (in oxit written 
oxV; is the genitive. We say a ^* drove of oxen*' 
for the plural : <' an ox*s gall" for the genitive. 
Here we have a spcdmeo of the simple but effectual 
'npsdieots, to which mankind so readily recur in 
^rrferto express the varieties of their thoughts. 



•geograpih4;al department. 



Conlinued from peigt lid. 

I^BiLK the slow progress of the Portuguese in ex- 
^ goring the west coast uf Africa has generally been 
I 'ttentinted for from the imperfect state of navigation 
tt that period, it has also been considered by some 
Seographers, as a conclusive argument against't^e 
prrteoded circumnavigation of Africa by the Phce- 
nidans, it being quite incredible, in their opinion, 
^hatibe latter should have been able to accomplibh 
is tbree«year9, twice as much as the Portuguese, 
with the assistance of the compass, could effect in 
lalf a century. Without at all entering again into 
thenMritsof theque.stian, we would observe, that 
the conclusion drawn from the preceding fact is by 
sonean^ legitimate. The Portuguese, in all their 
'^tpeditions, seem to have confined themselves chief- 
ly to the coast, where the compass could be of com- 
■ptratively little use ; and there can be no doubt, 
^ think, that in every thini; connected with coa^t- 
iBgnivigatfon, the Phoenicians had acquired much 
f^er skill and dexterity than the Portuguese. 
^Id ^KMsibly have at the commencement of their 
-African expeditions. . Rut to proceed with their di*- 
^»eries 

^ 149T, Vasco de Gama was dispatched for the 

^itiaae of exploring a passage to India by the Cape 

^^Qood Hope, at the same time invested with a 

^^niitioa to conclude a treaty with Prester Joha, 

^^n the Portuguese supposed to be the prince of 

^^*yiMniay or some other country on the eastern 



coast of Africa. That celebrated navigator, after 
touching succeasively at Port Natal, Mosambiqoei 
and Melinda, obtained pilots at the last of these 
places, and traversing the Arabian Sea, ia 1498 
landed at Calicut, on the Malabar coast, the whole 
of which he soon after explored. About 1506, suc<- 
ceeding navigators pushed their discoveries along 
the eastern coast of Africa, as far as the straits of 
Babelmandel, and thus completed the circumnavi- 
gation of that continent. In the same year thejr 
discovered Ceylon, and in 1511 established them- 
selves in Malacca. Their disaoveries after this 
period are too numerous to be particularized. It is 
enough to observe, that by 1520 they had visited 
the Sunda islands, the Moluccas, Philippines, and 
indeed almost all the islands to the sooth-east and 
east of Asia, as far north as the thirtieth degree of 
latitude. Their being prohibited from entering Chi- 
na, probably led to the distoveryof many i^Iandit 
in the Pacific at a much earlier period than would 
have happened, had the Portuguese been permitted 
to open a commercial intercourse with that country. 
While geographical discovery was making such 
rapid progress in the East, the West, also had l>e- 
come the scene of very interesting and important 
events, by the vast and daring projects of Colum- 
bus. Hitherto the course of navigators, in all 
voyages of discovery, had been determined by th* 
direction of the coast, and was probably, for the 
most part, within sight of land ; but Colombvs, 
leaving the guidance of the shore, and trusting to 
the compass alone, ventured across an ocean of un« 
known extent, in search of a continent whosA exis- 
tence was extremely doubtful. In order still fur- 
ther to excite our admiration of this extraordinary 
man, it has been said, that he was strongly impres- 
sed with the idea ef there being a great western con- 
tinent, and attempts have even been made to point 
out the train of reasoning by which a man of genius ' 
might l>e naturally led to form such an opinion. 
We do not think, however, that the character and ' 
merits of Columbus require any adventitiotis sup* 
port of this kind. If the circumstances to which, 
we have already alluded respecting the adventure * 
ofthe2ieni, in 1390, be well founded, it proves, • 
that Columbus was not less di^tinguibhed for pru- 
dence than for intrepidity; and if it be fVilse, we 
apprehend that his adventure is to be ascribed to an - 
error common to bin) with Aristotle and many of 
the ancients, that the eastern extremity of Asia - 
was not far distant from the shores of Spain. But 
whatever was the origin or the nature of the opin- 
ion formed by Columbus on this subject, it is cer- 
tain, that he undertook his voyage tmder a strong 
conviction of his ultimate success; and it is aco- 
riou<i coincidence, that at the very time when Vat* 
CO do Oama was taking possession of the peninsula 
of Ilindoftaa in the name of the King of Pariu^ai« 
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ColnmoiU Wai tdding a new contioeot to the king- 
dom of Spain. It is unnecenary here to detail the 
eireumstaoMS connected with the discovery of A- 
aierica, as we have already done fo in another 
pari of our work. We canoot, however, a- 
void noticing the etrikiog contrast which the 
history of that period exhibits, between the spec- 
ulations of a few bold and aspiring individuals, 
and the childish pr^udices which still enslaved 
the great balk of mankind. While Columbos 
•nppoaed that the nearest route to the eastern 
abores of Asia was by the western ocean, the 
Pope imaginedi that, by a line of demarcations 
drawn on one side of the globe, he had completely 
separated the discoveries of the Spaniards and Por- 
tuguese! 

Though Spain, in exploring a nearer passage to 
the East Indies, had discovered and taken posses- 
sion of a new continent, she did not relax her en- 
deavours to effect her first object. Accordingly, 
in 1520, Magellan was sent out on another voyage 
of discovery, when he succeeded in passing the ex- 
tremity of South America by the strait which still 
bears his name, and pursuing his voyage westwanl, 
reached the islands on the east coast of Asia. After 
his death; which liappened at one of ihe Philip- 
pines, his companions continued their course, and, 
after touching at the Moluccas, returned by the 
Cape of Good Hope, having accomplished the first 
navigation of the globe in 1124 days. The attempts 
of the Spaniards to discover a passage by the north 
of America were not so successful. Some indeed 
have imagined, from their description of the Strait 
of Anian, that it was Bhering's Straits which they 
had reached by the north-west ; but it is obvious 
thai tlijs strait was no other than Hudson's Strait, 
about the position of which the navigators of that 
period had formed some erroneous notions. 

The success that had hitherto attended the ad- 
Tentures of the Spaniards and Portuguese soon 
stimulated other nations, particularly such as had 
thrown off the Papal yoke, to undertake similar 
expeditions. In 1578, Sir Franciii Drake discover- 
ed the southern extremity of Terra del Fucgo, with 
some parts on the western coast of America^ and 
completed the circumnavigation of the globe in 
1051 days. In 1556, some English navigators, in 
seeking a north-east passage to India, fell in with 
Nova Zembia, and about the same time the Dutch 
discovered Spitsbergen. Of the discovery of New 
Holland, or Australasia, various opinions have 
been entertained, some ascribing it to Oonneville 
in 1503, others to Menexes, a Portugese naviga- 
tor, in 1527; but the first authentic account of a 
landing on the coast is by Captain Dirk Hartigh, a 
Dutchman, in 1616. It would be tedious to 
enumerate the various voyages of discovery, 
as well as land travel?, that have been under- 



taken by different nations since the commeoci^ 
ment of the 17th century, and still more so to giv^ 
a catalogue of the islands and countries with whiclx 
their labours have made us acquainted. We eanno "^ 
conclude this sketch, however, without mentioning 
the names of Cook, Flinders, and Park, who ma3r 
all be justly drnominated martyrs in the cause r>C 
geographical diiicovery. With Captain Cook*s dis^ 
coveries in the South Sea, Captain Flinders* expfe^ 
dition to the south of Australasia, and Mr Parkas 
interesting travels in Africa, our readers eaeno^ 
fail te be acquainted. Cook, indeed, has t>een at 
cused, by some French writers, of having entertaii 
ed a mean Jealousy of other navigators, unbecoi 
ing in any man, but particular unworthy ofoca^ 
who had deserved so well, and enjoyed id much of 
the grateful admiration of mankind. But the his- 
tory of bis successor proves, that even those wlao 
are loudest in their praises of liberality, and the 
most strenuous advocates for the maxim, /7a/maiv« 
quimeruit ftrat^ are not always proof against tii« 
pitiful and degrading vanity of attributing tothei 
selve the discoveries made by another. At the v- 
ry moment that the accosatian*above alluded to ir ; 
brought against Cook, the accusers themselv c^s 
were joining a nd/Zona/ league to deprive the dee, 
ly injured Captain Flinders of bis bard earned gl 
ry, as they had IteCore done of liis freedom and ba 
property. Accident and misfortune threw hiu in 
their hands in the Isle of France, nhere bo was, 
violation of every law, both uf hospitality and b 
manily, detained a prisoner, and treate«l as a cs 
miqal for more than six years, obviously for r 
other purpose but to afiurd time to the French 
vigators, who had followed his track under the 
tection ofHritish pass-ports, to publish theaceourw^ 
of discoveries nhivh had brcn stolen from afioUie^' 
Justice indeed has at length extorted an ackaosr" 
ledgment of tlie fraud, and the geographers of other 
countries are erasing from their charts the names, 
by which the authors of this infamous plot thought 
to immortalise themselves at the ex pence of an ia* 
dividual. This much was due to the merits and 
memory of Captain Flinders, and a triumph more 
honourable or more complete, the friends and ad- 
mirers of that lamented navigator can neither desire 
nor cipcct. But what expiation will ever wipe a* 
way from the character of a great nation, the blol 
which it has sustained, by permitting itself to be 
either deluded or wilfully drawn into a participa* 
tion of such baseness, as to lend its sanction to an 
imposition, the most abominable in the annals of 
science. 



The Arithmetic for this number, is Qnavoideblj 
postponed. - 
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NO. X. 

\nh •{nf w^ «nr»w-«ur vttm^i e^«c f.r^w»fMi 
ip9|Kr#* 9jx«y«Kix. -wAw /u*WJ»f t^iMi •t^' ««i». 
<)«f ii«rr^ m^^uK^'t dortm, vwov^ rynmnPf tSKfifx*i 
evador uiu Ctq c^mrtif. 

Xenopkon'M Cf/npadia. 

Bnmg monaver fnndcredj that m whtUtoiur 
tkmp Ikmt are emuiaiions amonijr men, thote thingi 
tkeytnmuck mare willing to praetieey he propimd 
elm l9 than eantuls in all IhingM, which that thtjf 
Amid he praetiaed by the soUiiert, he knew ta be ter- 



Plaio, 



in impetM towardt all learning. 



nNhaman mind reqairet iocentive to exertion, 
virieh inducing competition among manltiifd, in 
vkoD, from the peasant to the king, a desire of dis- 
liKtion and pre-eminence exists,* produces those 
Miible conveniences and intellectual luxuries with 
which we are surrounded, and which are wholly the 
Irait of a well disciplined, or naturally ingenious 
■iod. Emulatioo, whether exhibiting an inordinate 
Me to accumulate wealth, to share the laurels of 
vieterieos warfare, or shine superior in the fashion 
•Ue sphere of Kfe,^ is the grand spur to hunaan action. 
Sttrted in its proper way, it bas rescued the mental 
•ler^ from the thraldom of^ ignorance, enlighten- 
ed the world with the rays of literature, and, in a 
void, has urged the march of the mind through e?e- 
ly period of eiistenee. Under its influence the in- 
Mectnal powers seem to rise above their common 
ifkere, aad achieve almost impossibilities. The 
■ealal conflicts in Greece, raised her to that splen- 
ic emiiience to which after ages have looked with 
•Ariiatioo, and animated with the hope of seeing 
Ikir countries in a similar situation, have endeavour- 
id to arrhre. It gave birth to orators and poets, 
yHoaophifs and statesmen, whose genius and ei- 
iMto are yet unrivalled. The trophies of Miltiades 
4i aot aofcr Themistoeles to sleep ; and the ap- 
bestowed upon Herodotus at the Olympic , 
I, stimulated Thncydides to compose his im- 
mortd work. The Greeks have showo os that ci- 
ceOeoce even of the highest order battaiiBable; nndy 
whem similar eaniiei^ which produced all that b |;reat 
aad gtorioos and immortal in the annals of the Uel- 
Ikak repdbUcsy shall operate In our own much fa- 

«.M«7*i Prbciplci of Moral nd Political Pfailosopby. 



voured land; when, insteed of heaping together 
immense masses of wealth, which tends to corrupt 
our citizens, we shall be animated by a likf nobis 
ambition which animated the patriots and philoso- 
phers of Greece, to be foi-emost on the list of arms and 
of letters, we may hope with every probability, to see 
the martial achievements of our soil, the ebuUitlont 
of genius and the deductions of science, equal in 
splendour and durability those of that country* 
which, like a benign fountain, has diffusjftd learning 
throughout the world. Success in war may elevate 
a nation to momentiiry grandeur ; it may confer a 
splendour, while it destroys its iHals ; but learning 
consecrates her and her actions on the page of im- 
mortality, and breathes into the breasts of her sons 
that pure conduct and spirit which alone can pre- 
serve her from oblivion and reproach. A land des* 
titote of illustrious men, but powerful in wealthy 
which, perhaps, is a great engine of civilization, and 
beneficial in the aggregate to mankind, is little to be 
envied ; it was the blasting fate of Carthage ; her 
generals of eminence were few ; her exploits limit- 
ed, and these have been depicted not tn the most ad- 
vantageous colours. Rome wn» her historian, and 
prejudice, united to the ardent desire of raising their 
own country above all others at the expense of their 
character, their liberty and their happiness, b a pre- 
sage of what nations may expect under similar cir- 
cumstances. The inhabitants of Carthage were 
commercial and wariike, hut little inclined to the 
cultivation of science and literature. Perhaps, had 
she have had men whose compositions would hav& 
been read with as much attention and delight as 
those of Greece or Rome, our admiration would 
have been as great in perusing the annals of that ill- 
fated land, and her fame have been as bright and 
durable. What is said of the reign of Augustus, may 
with equal propriety be applied to the repnblie of 
Rome. A considerable part of the lustre thrown on 
his reign b owing to the splendid colouring bestow- 
ed on his character by the poets and authors who 
adorned his court, and repaid hb favors by their ada* 
lation. Other sovereigns, of much higher meritp* 
have been less fortunate in obtaining the epplause df 
posterity.* 

■ niacrymabiles 



Urguentnr, Ignotlque, longa 
Nocte, careot quia vate sacro.* 

Hot. Car, lib. 9. 4. 

In America, the ipbit of eommereial enterpriit 

• Tytler*i Ebmrots of Hbtory; a work wel^ aaif^ 
btad lor the uieof schoeb aa4 eoUcgN. 
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lapeneflM lli< irJour for the cuUiralion of iclcnce. 
There ore niHny ciuwi. in fact, whtcli corilribulo to 
tU«i but we believe none mora Ibin Ihut we bi 
Jnrt BWDluiaed. "Owing to the peculiar circii 
■Uncei in llija country," >ayi ■ lale writer, " c 
h*t gtfM cnmniercial CDpacitlei, ■ large proporl] 
afhcir atitlve talent ia itcvoieit to trade. Bat aIthou|b 
baSc, Vben-conkiJered in tlie BEgrcjcBle, » beneii- 
tial n naublnd, yel ill effect upon tbe andenland- 
ing of tbe inJiridaal employed in It )■ tuil w bene!- 
el«l. For the trader, whether a wholewle nerebanl 
or tMaU dealer, bihI employ hi* mind chiefly in dc- 
liB, In altenillog to minute particular! and petig cir- 
tunutmteei, wbich ia apt to geiterste a habit ad 
to eipanalon of intellecl. He, whoie bead ia filled 
widi Bammenial catculBliona and ipecnlattona froiu 
■nOnring to night, will not b« often inclined to p"- 
tow th« pngei of the hiitariaut the philoiopbcr, 
tbe awnliit. L'nder auch circa matancei, werith 
■loae'vlll be the object of deitrs ; -and ai literatart- 
•pcm no ancb thlning path to lU votariea, H will bc~ 
eomaiMher an «b}ect ol ■tmalempi itaa of oultivi 
(Son. Henca, from the tmenl predominance of the 
tndhig apirit , there b a gren dMi^ of liberal ednca- 
lion tbrangbnnt llie UnilmlStalei. For no uini 
know tbe value of what be lilaiaelf hai nerei 
«eaMd; and canaeqaenlly an UrUrTalefiilhtr':n.n never 
■pprvcUle the importuice of bii aon'a betnif liberal- 
ly edncated, nor know crhaf progren hia h(iy make* 
to beaming ; and will be apt to imaeine IbHt it ia not 
•eMMBTy to ooMnme much time, or eiimnd much 
money, in giving the child an o^tpntWiMy of a 
ring gpneral infonnation," From Ibeee caruraarine 
the elfecti of which we are apeaktng. Children al 
acbool and even al college generally gpt 1>iit a smat- 
ttriag in knowledge and acienne; tlieir anibllion it 
•cMnm called into action toeicelin lileratnra; and. 
If a dnrefile foandation be not laid then, it is nei 
probable, Ihnt any greet progrcu will lie made afti-i 
they arrlTB at tbe age of-manliood. It ia aeMum in. 
deed, that we mb own, neglected in youth, or who 
bavo baud notUng bat Ibeioundof'aunry, devoir 



t VuiamiMidmd nnitnm. Ouy rink nila dMieim 
ttamm ttqr Aoh aa weired tnnl to aMralt llui 
pnif. To thif add: Quia prov.-njreibi magna try 
IVmrn mgotia, pertemnim orh™, vrienim la-tn pt, 
Mrimii Briehninlnr. Tt* tiplnli i,fll,t Ontt, (and 
AmaHt) mnaUtrtli d Umniliatit tkiitnrU atiie gml- 
atlUtwrarpantf fcenM lArre orvM, in Ikustnun- 
*w. kiHarimi tf gnat gtniui. Not, lari Dr. Knoi. 
that Ita hirtorlao nnni to iniimnte, that the eiplnllH 
tbcnaelTa are aleaja greater than fho« achieved in 
ether saliaai. 

Vewnild herereeanineiid totoaebrra and patent-, the 

valuable ■orki or Dr Knei and Or. Barrow, on cahca 

tW. To thiin»7headd«taiterkn«ii|ed87.1*nHtit 

■ EdHcatiaa. by Wie R». W. Vutgbai, Her. J. J«m. 



llirir llvFi to the proaecutioB of aeleBce, or tin la 
nn «\BtU'd atatioii in Ibe litereir worU. From, 

Mho jiromiae, for a cartdia Min. and In a gir 

en time, la uiike cblldrao kaow every thing. ain^M 
pi-rlin|i-. il ia from Ibcaasie caniei, that their parent^M 
■AVE su rn?ily deluded by false pnotlaea aod foolial^H 
lliB/iricF. 

Murh hat been aald by poetical wrlten* aod in 
nil philusnpbera relative to the geniut, thoi>|hlB oai^B 

nclioasoffl people bein^ a Reeled hy moral anJ |fa» 

ical cauaei. If phyaical cauiea have any wirigMli^H 
delerminlng the character of a coqntry, thif v>l^k_ 
l>r(ipiiioii!< in America, aa ihey were in Gn-ecla nrlt — 
Hiia. Bnl we candidly conteaa, ihnt >ve are not coa^ 
verts lo xhi doctrine, that pbyalcal cauiea hsfw l^^ 
much inl1u»nceat Iheie writen aaaert. In fact, v 
BTG roitviiiiied, Ihnt they have very Ittlle, if any. ^B 
>^ l« inomi cauiea that we miial allribnle the cbai^ e^^ 
i)f nntionnl character. The pbyalcal elrcaaiUK^i^ 
of Urerce, of Rome, of Spain nr« the aune aMi ^^m 
in thedepnf Demosthenei and Plmo, of Virgil an 

Cicero. Notional graalnen ia therefore not "Ififi 

dent on naturil caiiaes. Everyone huowa the pr^^s 

■ent deertided itate of their cniintriei : when piifri 

caasi-9 undergo a change, the people feel tbe efferl^^ 

" Prior to the reign of Imperial Charlea Ibe Sth 
Spain wni one of the fntit iwlloni In Europe ; Ih^v 
power of her kinjp wu gnardedty limited; all e^^ 
den werendmilted lean equal repreaentMkin hlfl^^ 
diel -, aha maintnincd en entire independence o ~— 
the RouMn churrb; ahe engaged and eicelled I 
eveiy walk of fifera/ure, jrwnrc and tni4ili»n,; ib -^ 
Influenced and controuled ererv other Eitrapea. 
lovereignty. Now, ahe ii Ihe forlorn and ■bjec==« 
slave of papal superttilion, the victim of Ibe inqq ' 

allinn — ilnrk, ignorant, bclplcsa — a prer to the mo^* 
deapicable nvil niid relifioiia bandage. Tet tb- 
lilalnioTCanlle and Amgon,Bhonat wideccha^H 
iwign, and the range of (he Pjceoiies the cbein c= 
tticrrn Miireiw, and tbe mnuntnina nf the AMnrt^s 
lift their beoda e* proudly to Ihe akiea, now In ll^ 
dnrhe!'! honr of Spaniah thraldom and detrk(kll<»^ 
aaln Iw brtghCeat daya of civil and rellglona Ifcen^ 
cliivaliic hnroiani and mrnfal lllnDilnetioB. Tfc^ 
charauicr c^ aation, Iherelore, ia foriMd, mt I 



>inuRf Ih 



ryuAB, Ur. Edward Miller, oop ot IIh fcner r -^- 
r the Mwlicrilltrpuaitury. UiioliierratiDiu, in ''l^ 
rect □i)pouti<io to Monlt(quieu% an to be fuund in iW' 
!ife and nritlnp, piibliilied aPvr bii dpatta hy ht< rirotb -^*i 
Rev. Dr. Miller. ProTpMOr af Ttirology Id Pr jif ^ 
Coll,*e-re win beie ohferre, that the N 
''>'itnrr. rJlled by [hx Faui Pi>C:>i.i«. Iimvil 
■cNin iindSiifi'aL Aioau, I* arery rahnUeao.* 
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physioal but by wioral causes and ioAuencest as gov- 
trnmant, relipon, laws and education.'** 

Tbese countries, once illustrious in arms and learn- 
ing* owed their most glorious days to free govern- 
nentSy under which the mind is illuminated, because 
the press is free. Under these circumstances an ambi- 
tioQ to exeel in every thing in which the people engage 
wiU appear. Such a country is now eihibited by A- 
Mrica; eicept that elevatingeeal among her citizens 
ilUfge to cukivate science, or eitend it by patronage. 
Cbltectively, there is more information on the trans- 
•t-hntic shores, than io.any part of the wold. No iia- 
tieo boosts of more vigorous intellect, than this, and 
k only requires that something be done to direct 
thst commercial and enterprising spirit, which char- 
aetorins the American people, to present to human 
view one of the roost august nations the worid has 
•ver seen. It demands no seer to divine the station 
that America is yet to assume. She is destined to be 
the niitress of the worid iu arms and literature, 
fiat caaies must first act, before effects can be pro- 
doced. A genera! emulation, quickened by liberty, 
icadered Greece, and Rome, and Spain, what they 
hive been. lUum fuU. *'• The same spirit of com- 
petition which roused the Grecum cities to contend 
ior victory and renown, excited them to rivalry of 
talents."t Liberty once existed in all these coun- 
tritti ; liberty fanned by a viriaous ambition raised 
them to that height of excellence, to which they at. 
tsined, and lost w hen freedom was destroyed. It is 
libertjr tliat ** renders man, not only individually, 
greit and powerful, but also, renders his country, for 
its allotted hour, lord of the ascendant over other 
oationt ; while dttpotitm debases tlie individual citi- 
Keni into slaves, and makes their country the vas- 
sal of vaswis/*! Learning, as it enlightens the 
■ind, is favourable to liberty, and so is lib- 
My to learning. Their effects are reciprocal* 
Opr^, says Longinua, the friend of liberty and 
>WR, T« y^ aatn tu ^^s/aat* tZt fAty^Ko^^ifm » £ A- 

^MM>{ \ftt9'x 5 'Tsc 4rsgi «rd mtttux ^kOrtfAktf. 1 or 
'i^JI if Mdaptedio nouriMh the ideas of great m/ft /s, 
<mI kttk gwntljf to allure avd to push men to a spirit 
*frit§iUy tAlh eaeh other ^ and an ambition to be first 
<a(fteriBjiA^MBKiT. The citiiens of America cnn 
^MH of freedom and intellectual vigour, a solid ba- 
{ ^oa which may be raii«d a superstructore, graud. 
^••aiiM aad elegant 

M Ihit spirit of competition were so efficient in 
totmt ages, when the intellect was neither more 



•fikistodHBeooarees of the United States ; a vork eoo. 

lljaiBg ssach vahiable matter. Uls obaervatioos oa the 

fnmait state of educatioo, our Khoob and colleges, are 

vsrthy the atteotioo of parent*, superiiiteodeots of ava- 

demka, the trustees, ftc. of our coUeges. 

Kett*BEknentsofQcocral Koowl^ge. 

4 Brnted*! Besources. 
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acute, nor capable of more etpansibility tiian now,* 
we may naturally infer, that could it be excited in 
this country whose government b well suited to Ik^ 
nurturing of the arts and sciences, and the genius of 
whose subjects is bold and manly, bearing without 
diminution of merit, comparison with those of any 
nation, either ancient or modern, the most beneficial 
and powerful consequences would follow. But here 
u the great diflicuity. It requires much time to con- 
vert the pnb'ic mind by cool argument, and direct 
its energies from one channel into other. Zealoua 
and treasonable harangues of political demigoguefy 
will sooner put society, into operation, because the 
great bulk are governed more by their pasii«)ns than 
their judgment. But when deliberate reflection aa4 
acute disquisitions are to work a change, we must 
yield to necessity, and endeavour to accomplish It 
by slow degrees. The cry of governmental reform 
raised by men who would, without cause, sacrifice 
the best interests of their country, to obtain the a|^ 
ject of their wishes, will bring to its standard the 
bulk of society. Every one feels interested in it^ 
and all enlist on one side or the other. But in men- 
tal reform, in enlightening the public mind, in de- 
stroyin;; systems fraught with venom and death to 
the purity of the heart and the soundnesiof the 
mind, in diffusing learning, and establishing a good 
system of education, little interest is excited ; op* 
eration* are carried on by a few; w^riters contend 
with each other in noiity argumeutand invective de* 
cinmntion, till the object proposed to attain is lost. 
More is said on political subjects in a year, thaa 
upon these subjects in ten. National happiness and 
prosperity demand a laudable seal in their cause. 
The Editors of our journals and daily papers would 

* We arf well aware that nooie authors are or opia« 
ion, that tiie geoij* of the aniicuis vat superiour to 
that of the modems; that things in them which wa 
couU not toleraie iu the 'east, have been held up as 
ihe modeli of perfectii>o and ef imitatioo. We are 
willing to allow them great genius and great aaakki 
ity In obtaining knowledge: but »• arc not willing to 
think til at th# moderns are blockheads, in coosparises 
w\*\\ the Gr^«»k« or Roronnt. 

"^l/fiv Atd-^S^Jv^ re MxrtifiiM^%^3U t« ^tf^rta* 

Longinut, 
Ft is cMmrtKierisHe ef mni to biame present thisigs 
Vitio matignitatis humanm retera seoiper in laudc« 
prsieotia in foslidio sunt Fromtko malignity of ku* 
man nature, asieienl things are praised^ and the presmU 
toothed, De eausis corruptee Etoq, 

Erras, si exislimii nostri scculi eise vitium, Inxuriaa 
et orgKgentIsm booi niori«; et alia qusp otjicit su.is quit, 
que temporihtis. Bnmionmsaat ista, noo temporum; 
mdla mtas vacavk a culp&. Voo are mlitiken, if yoo 
think that luxury, and the neglect to good morah. aod 
the other things which efery one otgects to hi« own tiaws^ 
are pecniinr to onr ace. Thew thing* ar^ the murks Of 
men, not of timet No age has been free from ftuik. 

iiaicAi 
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jitplaj' more lore of counliy by ditcuralng mh- 
JecU on education, iLstt Ihey do by parly vn-mi-^rnif: 
«mI poliiical ubuie. It is indeed lamcDtabla lo rcEni 
Iha papers TroiB different parti of the Uuiuii, niid sec 
tba Karcily of intellectual fart. Almost every {m- 
per, however, devotei two or three colutntii lu Uif 
tvfulalicn of attaclu, of poliliol fentiTDenl?, or lUe 
ftlpport of their own party.* Dr. Franklin, n)icn 
he edited hii paper in PliiladelpLia, paraued uriotbcr 
coune, BDd Ail tended to enlighteD liie judgment snil 
psrUy the taste, Monj of our editors would do 
mora jiutJce lo (hemadvei tad tbe pabtic than Uiey 
do, to follow hiiadvlee. 

If we Bipect the change, of which we are speak- 
ing, we mail begin kt the root. Seienec nui»i 
beCDltlvated,aadgenlu) rewarded. Men whupai- 
teu wealth ought to be their patroiii, becauii: lliey 
liave the meani, either lo devote their time to s 
•r pTe pelronage. But unhappily for llie cai 
"Baratnre, the conime/cial and mechanical port of 
the community cotloclively, who neiifaer feel dis 
poied, from habiti enf^aderedbj their pariicula: 
punuili, and long unacqualnlance withitudy, tu en 
courage leaniing,are tbe onei into wboie hands thi 
ino(t opulence It found. ProbBional men, ns Inw 
jrere, IMriiies and niyilciaai, generally, cniiiiu 
boait much of thi* necesui; article. Those 
therefbiv, who know, or who ought to know, iIk 
Taloeaodthe conMquencei of the diBuuonof knon 
ladge, and llisl the fame of anation drpemUTorii 
(plsndoor and dunbility, upon ili progreu iu liltra 
tura rather than on luccesi in arms, are ttie pri>|nf 
one) to aSbrdaid to the cultivation of letter*, and m 
doubt would, had they the meaoa to do il coiiiiil 
ently with the welfare of their families. We cauno 
c<MDplaiii bowever.for we know lliut their pxlronii^i 
to the periodical works of ourown country ia laudii 
blc. Id fact, gnaler part of the talent ii confined (u 
pcofeisional uieo, who are nol likely to become n 
tbors, unleu the exertion of their talents, and tbi 
devotion of time .to compoiliioii will remuticm 
them ai well an Ihe busineas in ukichtbeyiirGc 



■ Thiikafeneralnpresioa, and thererom,'iliTrE sr 
eucptlone. Wa an hi^hty griiii^nl to notl«' Lh^i te 
Teral of the Mn>-Y»rk awl Pliiladelphia papers, niiH pir 
ticolarly Ihnaof tbe W eit aad South, devote a CDu^ldi-ra 
bl* portkhi of tbeir coIuodi to lilerar]' Kihiects, Uu 
WiUfm and 9autbeni brrlbren beEia to diiplay a laudd 
hl« Kal in the caiiie oT eduealion. Mar everjr iLite ii 
oar wide extend log eaipire, cbcriih thefalbaing tPiill 
meat, a toast (Ivrn in VirGiaw. at the lateaDnivFrnr 
of American iodepeadeiice. " SasiHenliduaili,n 'i 
oU FiTftiiiiM,andmmgVirgiHiaaiiUliitnltibntntian.' 
— W* rrjoice lo lee tbe diqmutiua raioifef led b^- uinn; 
oTnur 6late>,torear upgDadKbaalsaiidcollrtPs. Fruu 
tbeir loaau mpccling •ducatka, we presage bvouruUly 
of tba mglt. 



To eicile in ibo ruufb i>f our counttf, * (plrilof 

QuIalion.Biid a detire lo be dUIingQiibodiu teaming, 

iiuld do much Lu public chsracler. The deaire of 

aiie ilimDlalei us to jiersevcre and accompllih 

any things which we bad previous to trlaJ, deemed 

ipouible. We have teeii what eBrctf in uor laU 

wur wiib Britain, hunwir and reward had npon the 

youth and people of Ibis counlry. Eager to ohuiu 

iheM, thi-y luuk anna willi deliglil, notsu much be- 

:, they considered the Juilice uf the cauae, bst 

lie, they raw honours and reputation at 

10 the triumphant aoldier. Similar effecli might U 

produced, were equal reward* attached to iha cana 

of learning, and ihe peo|de at large rcipeeled ■ 

red Ihe character of a icholar, aa ni 
of the skilful and triumphant warrior. But, b^ at 
law of our nature, it acems, tbut Ibosi 
retired virtue, which create no pomp, and which aa^^M 

they glide lilently on, benefit llie world, are loil hm 1 

the iplenJour alladied tu Ilie character of a hero -^. 

The norlJ, colleclivcly, admire the character of i ^ 

Fbilip, an Aleiandcrura Buonapnrte, mom tlun tba- -t 
of a Homer, a Kewton, ora La Place, wboaawDrk= > 
are ealculaled not only to impart beoeEl, Lat tn eu _• 
hance the glory of tbeir rcrpecllve soils. 

If res|>ecl be pold to learning by the publloi iiii 1 

I emiilalion be kindled in youth, iho most hanp ^ r 
consequencei would result, tvby not at praaen^^B, 
well a5 formerly ?— But this nmblliou when pan e 
a blaze is uflea eiliiigulihed by silly pamtti, o-^^ 
by the illiberal Bud foolish remarks of (he ignot«n^~' <- 
When the llame begins lo show itself, when youl k 

have arrived al a prO)>er age, " eucuurage tliem i a 

thcirsludies, und if pocsible, introduce Ibem lo Ik^^MB 
company uf soma celebrated tilpr^ry character ; il 

will greatly contribute lu raise and su-lain thiad^^^K- 
s'irul>la emulation. They should be luugbl lo wr^^^*') 
for the buiiuur of an interview, and to look opt^^^u 
any noU.:e Mkeu of lliecn by such a penon, ai a Dob^* I* 
dlrllnctiou At tbe nsvival of learning, It faamaali — if 
with what eagerneas even tbe sigbt of a man of cn^^^i- 
ueiil learning was sotiglit for by the stu 
run in civwds from greai dialances 1 
und any nt(eiitioi) paid by him lo an individual co^^- in- 
ferred an enviable happiness. The cuniequen — ^« 
was, IhHt the youth who K em devoted to lilimii ■!, 
punned ilwitlia vigourand |)er!,«verai>cfl wbich^^A'' 

loniihcs the present uge of induknce. It was t -Be 

honour and the re^jircl, in which Ihe persons of ec^Ksi- 
nent scholars were held, which dilTuied a generc^ us 
ardour in the puT^uil of letters, and prodnced f» »- 
pendous effects If that honour and rea|Met are ^9S- 
clnsivelyinid to rank and opulence, bowevcr jgw™ *>- 
rant and uudesening,!! isnownnd«r tliat Ibe KIp^Br- 
al pursuits are found to languish. When hononx* •* 
engrossed by nnworlby grandeur, there is aolfaXnS 
to rtcommepd a laborious attenlion lo learning L*** * 
itE own charms, whlcb, however great, ara »«hia.*»l* 
only to a few, compucd n-itb tbe ntn of »»a- 
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kiod.'*^ IlcMiAurbere i? appended to wealth. Learn- 
jog aod education are talked of, and that U all ; no 
eiertioas are made to diffuse them ; and after the 
jmnegyric of most peoi)le, the consoling idea of 
wealth rushes into their minds, and it concludes.with 
riie wisli to aeeumulatt money and '< eat one'tJUl ;" 
Such observations might answer in a country de- 
graded as Turkey or Spain, but in America^ a man 
8hoii!d |}e ashamed to avow such sentiments. 

The diffusion-of a national emulation, (we mean 
among youth) might be considerably extended by 
histructors who know their duty. Their duty con- 
fists not in teaching to tpellt read, write and cyjiher. 
The province of instructors is more noble. It is 
their duty to expand the mind, to moralize the heart, 
ftach the breast to glow with patriotism, and pre- 
pare youth for public as well 3s private action. Our 
schools and colleges, when well conducted, are the 
safeguards of a nation, ft is in these, that the de- 
fenders of our soil are reared, some of whom are to 
assume the responsibility of governing our empire, 
and to lead us to glory, to shame or to death. The 
Allies of an instructor, no matter whether he 
pass by the dignified epithet of Professor, or the 
more humble one of teacher, are the same. Il 
h men who understand and perform with consci- 
entious ability what appertains to their office, who 
do the nation service. Plato, Socrates, Thales, Py- 
tb«jE;ora8 and Aristotle did as much to enhance 
the glory of the land of their nativity, aa her 
military or naval commanders. Yet, they were 
tearbers, but teachers who knew and practised the 
Taoctions committed to them. They diffused among 
Ibeir disciples the love of fame. This love of dis- 
tioction produced her illustrious sages, her poets, her 
cwators, lier generals, whom we atill admire as the 
fatbera of Grecian greatness. 

Oar citizens would they endeavour could do 
semetlitng; and state governments, as well as na- 
tional, might by proper incentives, by severe and 
Notary laws relative to the character and abilitiesof 
teachcrsit excite into action the energies ot precep- 
tors, with whom, as we have often said, rest the 
liighest responsibilities: And, if any means can 
be devised to rouse in the youthful breast a spirit 



of emulation, if, Ly any means, we daa iaduee- 
men of genius and respectability te engage In the 
business of instruction, which, perhaps, can only be 
effected by rendering it dignified, and equalizing the 
emolumentsand honours of this with the theological, 
medical and legal professions, we think, that we 
should be laying the broad basis of national prosper- 
ity and greatness. 

Let incentives then be held out to genius ; let the 
wealthy patronize our authors ; let the public treat 
instructors at the gnardians of our youth aud tht 
nation ; let the meritorious, both pupih and precept- 
ors, be publicly rewarded by our state govemmenta > 
and things would assume another appearance. Tlie 
cuhivators of science would not so often languish in 
obscurity ', learning would receive its due share of 
patronage, the character of our country would be 
enhanced, and Instructors would feel It an obliga- 
tion to themselves to perform these duties, in ordef^ 
to rise to that eminence to which they saw men de» 
voting their days to the interests of literature, ilkh 
rated by national approbation. 

These observations may be deemed preparatory 
to some futofe numbersy connected with this sub- 
ject. 



• Dr. Knox, Lib. Edii. 

\ U'c do not mean to condemn all iostractor* ; by no 
k There are in New York, and various parts of 
the United States men of the fir»t rate abilities eof Aged 
ia teaching. The schools, generally *n our city, arr 
well regiiUtcd, and have able teachers. But there an* 
HNBe quacks here, whom we hope to expow to pabiic con- 
tempt before a great length of time. There »re some of 
the dixiples of that *' 43 Luson mtan,^* who i^ now 
vcadiag a knowledge of the French, Latin aod Greek 
hegvag es, at the south, at \'arioos prices. It 14 a dis- 
graceful fact« that fome teacher^ like some lawyers, doc- 
torst ftc. in New.York, cannot spell correctly, or write 
a senteocc gran oiatically, aod wliose knowledge oF ntun- 
ken b escctdlogly Ilaiitcd. it is likew^*? the. ca^ ia 



We deem it unneeeaaary to make any ramarki on 
the very interesting and able dreolar, from the pen 
of Silvanus Bliller, Esq. a geotleman of great scien* 
tifie and literary attainmeatt ; which we cheerfully 
publish in this number. It is to the honour of 
Xew-York, that we have men whose exertions re- 
fleet rnch lustre upoo the elty. We sinearely hope, 
(hat the expectations of the benevolent supporteit 
of this institution, may be realised. We consider 
no institution mora deserving of public ootioe tban^ 
this. Its object is godlike, and iti patrons are en^' 
tilled to the encomiums of a high nlnded and llbe* 
ral public. 

THl KKW-TOIIK IVfTITimOir TOK T«« ISSTBITC- 
TIOBf OFTHK 9IAF AVDlWllBy JVLT IS, 181^ 

SiLTAKVs MiLLBB, Esq. m behaf/of Iht Cmmnii- 
tee appointed for thai purpote, reported a Cimcc- 
i.AR, addressed to tht Citismu— hereupon an or- 
der icas passed, that thjttamt be auepled and pub- 
lished* 



CISCOLAm* 



Sir, 

Thfe directort of «' The New-Tork InatitoUoo 

for the Instruction of the Dbaf and Oomb.** are 
im|>elled by a aeofeof duty, and a desire to pro- 



mpt villsgn and cities b tha United States. We he^ 
•bat tlie TVflcAciv* Snklg, kMTpan^ kf bo act of 
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motB fb« welfare of llios* onforlunate pnrtnn* com 
mitlHl to tboir fuperintencling cai e, to make thii^ 
appeel to a charitable and benevolent public. 1 o 
their charge are intrusted some of the most inter- 
estiDg, innocent, and hHpless children of the faaman 
family. Deprived of the senile of hearing, and (be 
power of speech, they possess all thosie leMibilities 
and affections — all those feelingfi and sympathies, 
MTbich adorni delight and dignify society. Without 
the fostering care of benevolent instruction, and 
the steady and liind supervision of endearing 
friends, these must languish in ignorattce, remain 
the raonumenti of negligence, of inattention, and 
oftentimes, of wretchedness. The period of in- 
struction to man, as far as (he eleroenUry princi- 
ples of learning are concerned, is limited to the 
same number of years, whether the pupils are fa- 
voured by providence with, or are deprived of the 
full power of utterance and locution. The age, 
theeefore, to instil into the minds of the ** Deaf and 
Dumb," those principles and ideas, which elevate 
man, should not be permitted to attain that period, 
uhen exertion and instmction would be uf^eless and 
unprofiuble. They muM be taught in early life— 
their tender minds must be nurtured, and improved 
by more than/MreYt/a/ attention, solicitude and care. 

It Is but a few years since the benevolence of 
man has been applied with active ingenuity, in 
forming systems of instruction for these anfortu- 
nate members of society ; and the first essays were 
considered, as an experiment, of doubtful issue. 

But eiperience soon demonstrated the charming 
consequences of the benign nndertalcingt, and the 
nindofman, deprived of what was considered es- 
sential to its successful irnproveroent, developed re- 
•ourcet and powers, which at once delighted and 
•atonished the most sanguine. It was diecovereil, 
that the privation of speech and of bearing, did 
not, in any sensible degree, impair the elastic qnal'i- 
ties of the human intellect- and the advancement 
of the pupils gave the mtmi cheering evidences, that 
in their instnietinn. their preceptors and patrons, 
were to be rewarded by the most satisfactory re- 
sults. 

Institutions for the instruction of the •* Denfand 
DmM6,** were multiplied, and their saceeis has 



the legislature, will do something benficial to the public 
interest Tlie itate of New-Torlr stands hij^li in the esti- 
mation of her sister states ; her public liberality, her en 
coaragcment of the arts and sciences, her donations to. 
varfcjiw institutions, are worthy of the state over which 
so enlichtrned and patriotic a man as Dimtt Htn/an 
rrmdi^ We doiiht whether any legislature has done 
m'^re for leaminr than that of our own stnte —May ire 
abrays htm a Uberal mindfd mtd independent governour 
anif l^lotun, to guSit Os datmUf ff tkU pmtaful 



been cnmm<>nsurate with the exertionii and labour 
bestowed upon a subject of such deep, and vital 
importance. The establishment* of institutloaa of 
(his character, in our country, are of recent date* 
and their nature and usefulness may not have been 
duly appreciated by enlightened America — bat de- 
sirous at all times to better the condition uf man, 
and emulous to further those objects which are so 
intimately connected with desirabtt cxihteuce ; in 
imitation of those philanthropif^ts Who have man'i* 
fested so much anxiety, and have been remunerated 
by so much success, in their application to these 
objects; the institution over which we are the di- 
rectors, was founded in the humble, but anxious 
hope, that with the aid of the charitable, and un* 
der the dispensation of an over-ruling providence, 
it would become instrumental in restoring to use- 
fulness, and rational enjoyment, those who have 
been visited by (what has been deemed) the moft 
serious calamities. In the prosecution of their ar- 
duous duties, and to give the most extensive useful- 
ness to their institution, they, rely, with- well- 
grounded confidence, upon the liberal countenance 
and munificent disposition of their fellow citizens ? 
— to a discerning and chariuble public, they apply, 
for a " portion of the good things of this life," 
whereby they may be the better enabled, to accom- 
plish the laudable purposes of instructing the Ditf 
and Dumb. 

To those who have never witnessed the progreai 
of Improvement in the minds of such as are depriv- 
ed of the sense of hearing, and the organs, or pow- 
er of speech, there may appear to be insamMHin ta- 
ble difliculties ; indeed, without witnessing their 
progress, or examining profoundly the facts* the 
attempt and system appear paradoxical. Bat for 
our encoaragement-*reality and example are be- 
fore us. 

To give permanent and extensive effect to our 
warmest wishes, and roost anxious pursuits, we ask 
with earnest soliciution, the patronage of n dis- 
cerning and benevolent people. In an establihh- 
ment recently formed, under circumstances well 
calculated to advance the objects of humanity, in itw 
most interesting, as well as most innocent charac- 
ter, it is fondly hoped, that there will be felt a. 
btroog, and general dispositien to further the great 
objects of improvement to such as are placed under 
their charge, and thus easble those '< aflllicted^ 
children, to become useful as well as ornamental^ 
to be the monuments of benevolence, the evidences 
of the liberality and patronage, of our beloved 
countrymen. 

In the institutions organised for the instrnctioa 
of ** the Deaf and D\mb," there appear to have 
been two systems adopted : and as in all other dis* 
coveries of a recent dats» soma difference of opinion 
exifts as tothe just preference— s limited and temps* 
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firy f iptri«iice, feeaii« to yielii to the method of 
•onnidiiicatioo by sounds oii wdII as tokens. 

'Die dirrctors of '* I btf New- York Institution for 
ibs lotitruetioD uf the Dttaf tind Dumb," have en- 
fUfd a preceptor of acknowledged abilities, of 
kind and alfdble demeanor, u ho>« assiduous aiten- 
tinn will be devoted tii the imineiliaie instrnctiou of 
pupil? put Uftder his charge. The directors feel 
%mi Cinfid«*nc«f io bii* qualifications and fitness 
uii! riticipHte reasooabli* success, io the education 
of Mich ar are placed under bit supervisioa and io- 
itrurti«»n 

It iii (he deMgn of tb*^ directors of tbiii institution, 
lo.rd.utiinc all that is practicable in the method of 
teiicbin); ilieir pupils ; to unite, as far as is possible, 
theiiii;;/^. with the two handed tUjihabel. 

'I*he celebrated Watson, who teaches a school of 
Um *' Ihufand ThutA** ntthr Ijondi»n) U considered 
■sthe mont ablt* preceptor of the present ayee; and 
bis liyiit^-iii will be adopted in the ^ovprnainit of th«- 
".Vew-Y.irk Institution for tUe instruction of the 
Disaf snd Dumb.'' 

The pupils will be instructed in sensible objects. 

^ means of pictures, or representations of nature. 

fcmiliar to their view ; and, as they advance, in 

tbe knowledge of the connexion, and sigriification of 

'otters, to their uses in spelling and reading, and 

the pi>wer of arithioetical numbers, combinations, 

^d actual calculation. 

By means of this knowledge, they will be ena- 
bled to read print and roanu>cript, and to perform 
^'itb accuracy and expedition, the various dutie^ 
^ book-keeping, and to do all that is required in 
^he {general course of business* 

A child having acquired the prece«ling attain* 
Venta, can, with great facility, and will, with 
>^re than ordinary torreeiness, communicate the 
objecia of errands and messages, on a common 
ilate, provided lor the purpose, return answers 
Ifeake bargains, receive and pay money, and 
|ttiier«lly perform, all that is required of a jfouihful 

By ana%jral, and usual progress of young minds, 
^y become capable of acquiring abstract ideas, 
ind the principles of ethics. Their e<»ndition and 
Qiproveoient soon enable them to know, that they 



of a farmer, gardener, of other useful and rii|fcta- 
ble occupations. 

In casJBs where tbe scholar shews the poww of 
using or improving the vocal organs, ami where 
his frieails desire ii, he will be instructed in obtain- 
ing the power aud iuflueoee, of articulation aud 
speech. 

It will readily be perceived, that it is not possible 
at this time, to go into a more full de\ elopement of 
the manner of instruction, and the reason of its 
preference and adoption — but aetuateil by a btron^ 
desire to be useful in their undertakiiiKft, the direc- 
tors have deemed it their duty to apply to a liberal 
niinde«l people, for aid, in tbe furtberauce of an ob- 
JHctof such eoncern and importance. 

The people of theoe Uniteit States, are ofiarac* 
terised by generous, noble and benevolent feelings, 
and it may therefore be anticipated, that a liberal 
disposition will be manifested in tbe support of an 
institutinn. the benefits and utility of which, can** 
not be too highiy appreciated* 

While the virtuous efiorts of the nation are ae« 
tively employed in the amelioration of the condition 
of roan, in his religious and moral obligations, and 
an expanded liberality is still visibly extending it- 
self to a great variety of praise-wortby objects, we 
call the aticntion and solicit patronage, to a sub* 
Ject inferior to none in interest and usefulness 

Our little, nnCortnoate innoetnUt *' tons and 
daugklers qf ({fflidion ;*' who have never assailed 
the ears of tbe public wkh their forlorn condition, 
now appeal to their elevated charity— and it is de- 
voutly hoped, that their interesting calif, will ex- 
cite the commiseration, and find access to the best 
feelings, and tbe most tender considerations, which 
infold the hearts of man ! 

With the means afforded by their henefactor*, 
they will be instructed to appreehite the magnitude 
of their obligations; to pour out their blessings on 
those, who, in tbe plenitude of guodnets^ enabled 
them to improve those useful faculties, and cultivate 
those intellectual emlowroeots, which emanate fcom 
<* the fjtal source inflight and lovtP* 

The donations bestowed for tbe benefit of the 
Deaf and Dumb, will be disbursed with economy 



^He great duties to their God and society, and to 
^^iDprehdnd also, that they are accountable, as well 
LS rational rreatuirs. 

Having acquired the necessary information, and 
arrived at the cu«tomary age, they may be appren- 
iced, or employed in any of the Uf«ful arts of me- 
^enical, agricultural, or other pursuit^ where the 
Kaases of touch and sight are particularly necessary 
—they may acquire the knowledge of sculpture, 
^^oting and drawing, and tbe highest attainments 
o the graphic art^the trades of a sail-maker, tay- 
or, printer, and eordwaineri Ire. as well as those 



and care. The "expressive silence,** but ** im- 
ploring haiidfi" of ** little children,^ appeal with 
fervent hope aud anxions expectation, to the favor 
uf a charitable world! Wiibout their timely and 
efficient iiuerpo*itron.they must be doomed to draw 
out the ** mros'ire of ttu Ir diytt^ in wretcfaedtaest 
and ignorance ! destined to prolong a lilb of misery 
and sorrow, wiih«>ut the power of enjoyment, or the 
possesffinn of those exalted acquirements andfacof- 
ties w hich endear us to lire, and distfngtiish the ha- 
man, as superior to the brute ertation ! 

In such an appeal, we cannot implore without 
snccess : UiT t!:ch purposes, tbe best wishes nnd ar- 
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JOHH STAIfPORD, 

SAMUEL AKESLY, 
JAMES L. BELL, 
COLUN REED, 
HENRT T. FELTUS, 
PETER 3HARPE, 
irlLLIAM L. ROSE, 
E WITT CLINtON, 



ALKXANDBR IfLEOD, 

JONAS MAPES. ■ 
BISHOP COKNOLT, 
£LISHA W. KING, 
VALENTINE MOTT, 
CASPER W. EDDY, 
GARRIT RTElt, 
STEPHEN ALLEN, 



nULIP MILLEDOLER, JAMES PALMER, 
SLVANU9 MILLEB, 



JtEriBW OF BOOKS. 



Uaf or rai WORLD on MertBltr'i Prajtdion, 
4 5&MU cfegoMfty Cahund atul Jhtmltd. 



m JArMtor'i projceiiri^ 



tUuM^ffOMtiorU, 



Bt J*h> Miliii 



!■ Us. T> of oar work, wa neommtniti (fak 
adminble Ibti la tke attflDtiMi oT tueber*. We 
■hall DOW UkB more partieaUr notice of it, b; 
Aart review, mrlhU uttM Mm saj ba loroitd oT tli 
■■poitiDM *ail •Ulit}'. WeeuinotdognBUrJw- 
tlce to ika aobjsct, thaa by lianB|.i«coWM to the 
author'! owd wardi. 

" Tbtt m«(^" Mjv ha " to coiutnieted ao m to 
lirewnt STJaw oC the world on what ti called Mtr. 
talttt't ^njttli**. hia wdlkwwii,tliala correcl 
plvti*« «r tba world can Dal/ be prearoted by a 
OMe, btat TarhHia oonljiraacet hare been loorted 
b>,tOSirajiviewof Ubjnu^K. Tbetno netbndi 
■uut approved are, tbe GUInJar Frt^ttlivn, aad 
JIUn4Ug\ Pniidiott." 

We ban thenaDBcearate ■wount of Ibi 
ei cacb pK(Jie(kia, with dlrecliooi ai to Ibe beat 
node of coMlniodng mapa upon them re^iectivel;. 
The author Ihea ilalei ihiit " Menatar't Prajulwa 
clalmiB decided laperiority over the Globalar Fro- 
Jectlon, In the fallowtng verf eaKnllal partlcalan. 

Firri. Il admit! of a mere t«mp«a farm, and 
bring) the Kbole of thit WD^d mora Immedialctj 
before Ibe ejre. 

SiatMi. All lb* )lne« deicrlbed upon the map 
beinf r^fMUncr, the correcl conne twlwaen any 
two poioli can at once be aacertalned. 

Thiritg. Poiillon* od the map eao be pointed 
ont with mart facility »ni aeeurerjf. 

FonriUy. Diitancfaean be eiactty meamred by 
mean! of the aealea. Ea*t end weat diitancef are 
meaiurad hy the acaTe* e( tba lop or bottom -, nbKh 
and Muth dti«ei>»e by Ihoat on the lidw, nd diag- 
Mial dhtanee* lo all dlrMtiofii, by te iBkpinal 



Ibe nap from Mit (a weal, wlkh w«l»raaolf««|| 
l^drtajl, aiidladeadll would ha oaoaMiMIT 
^aate it eoald not lia eleariy ■iadarBtoad'4lllMi 
fleeting the nqi. 



s3 






laMy. A Dap on 

mlveriBl Sea Ctarf.' 

The autbar then m! 



thia p w je et ioa t mttm ai an 



aay peraoo daiirotii of baviog 
'lew of Ike preicnl ilaie of tlie (miMi wvan|p%- 
be will not rail laluGedwitbont haTiac 
of both map aad daicrlpti0a. 

work far the Inilraclioa «f yocrt^ 
ta SthoAor FamUitt, II i> entirely 

u no compilUor. ladepcorfesl ,aC Al 
l^eral vlewi «f Ibe world which it praaeMa, ■« 
clear view of every particular lairtlaa «( 
GooDtiy ID Uie tk'otid, painted before tba ws*i mJ| 
letcripUon givci the oqdine of Iha |eaf , 
rapby of each on a lyitemallc pla«. For iriwil^, 
ilooklocatlhemap, weaee^abiB. WaobMm- 
laitBalioD, and relative eitrnt. WeMWlbalkA. 
Ibe eait of Africa — wett of Peraia — mmA ioalk <f . 
wkey—asdlhat illaaiea girl except on tbe ««d 
idMJtiidea. We ton ta Arabia la Ike deieiitidoi 
and obMm the geography uniiged at futlgwi :— 
SUttolicn, Baundariti, Exttnl, .IriB, rati b/II'i 
Ctiatlry, JUvtrt, JUineraU, Sai/ and Product, Cli- 
mate, Sttlttmnit aJiipragr^si »f Sod'tg, Ciliuai 
T»W7U, Qnemmtal, ReHgivn arid EdaraltBTi. 
Letany penoailiidythisiieiv, andil n-IH nub 
L impr^on u|>on the mind bcver lo be erud. 
And Ifaiiia poly one exatfiple. KvcryroiiDtryiiiihg 
world I* placed In • point of view ■-(jiinMy pf »jiicD- 
oni; and the peruial with any tolerable dcgruof 
diligence, cannot fail to impart a funif of gcn^ph- 
Ical knowledge highly beneficial to the Americu 
Mmmnntly. * 

We cannot (00 stnnj^y recommend Ibl) itoiIcId 
the allention of Ibe public- 

C. Crupi SathuHibtai Caiainarii ii Jngvlkiid 
kiiloTia, nolit brtviuimit, trHMi. Iiuleririt, Et^S"" 
phifit, ^. iihtilrevil P. Wibim, L L ti. Uti. Cm. 
if hal. in ColUgio ColaaMana JVrn-tbornrmii Pn- 
fi—r, Editia Serunda, Impmiii Jama Eaitbum^ 
See. Typit E. f E. Betfiri, £tbttf<in ISI7. 

SidlBrt, who wU en author of rnr^rv then rammM 

taleutt, hai left on record, Ibehi^inry of tnoof the 

ittBor^nary erenla, which occurred durio; 

the continuance of the Roman ^ovcrammt. Rr, 

ta the flnt place, give* a! the bl'Vciry of CatMrnr'] 

in«plracy,aDdialhe ucn[id,the war with Jamr- 

tha; la both of which, be not otil}' appennuaB 

hhtorlan ; but na • lAllfMorAer, who wid 

poneaaed of nifflclent judgment lo make mcAri at' 

aerralioni on the very jmportaat eventi, of whiah 

he glvei B coneiw and aa ia UBlvetially bcDeTCd, ■ 

jaM and eortect aceosnt. 

Sailing, however, lliougb an etegaot wTtter, haa _ 
adopted att^e, which la, perhapa, mora dlBeakto 
be undentood, than that of any of the Lalla Claa- 
«lcal autbora^-Dr. Wilton, thaa wboB, fra« 
bla loageiperieoce aa apnifeaaor, as wf II U bli Mtr 
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flgraphical, iic. 



.will tod il ei*y lo gel over Ihoae diffi- 
wliicli liuil lierelofore beea 
fl the greabul |iirplexily. 

ill pleued lo tee Ibe nolea in (he Eii- 
t of Ibe LnliD language ; u k i> well 
~ I laDoitj' of lliE nolea anneieil lo the 
id h uiufR Uelphini ii far from bC' 
BBlejjuit,andIlialnat oneout (if tweu- 
of liicm. We Uiercfore 
r..WitMiiiivilifBToaTaieUieni/y world 
t- of some of Ibe oilier most eciinenl 



Willi noli 
l,l|e has Willi h 






slyle so pli.il 



iicli juJemeDl ai 



Bill it more frtijuent- 



ly hippeni tbkt llie tirm 
miuelian, anil Ibil in the rorointion of Ibe ntber CS- 
fH ibia is left out, end its place aupplieil bf diOe- 
r^nt teraiinMiona aOixeJ lotba railicai Idtera. Tba 
radical letters of ilimiiniK its dumin, and (be 'Ui ii 
aa much acfparale tign ai the -i, -o, -«»i, -e, -orum, 
■ei. and -ri, wbicb Form the other oaiea. Doininui 
ia iherefnre aometbing more than the name ol an 
object. It would be Eontrary to [be analogy of 
langitagp, and of all the operalions nl Ibe human 
mind, even Ibe least correct, lo auppora Ihal Ih* 
syllable -Jii hat no original meaning, ffeinay pro- 
naiince it a superfluity, if the drSoite application 
flftbe noun which it siprene« eau ba undeDtnod 
irilhnut it. Vel we have no right, on Ibie account, 
to pronounce il destitute of aieaning. Il i> in fiict 
aslgnoreonnaclion with another word of deCuile 
ubaracter and uae, the veib. 

We havB fnrtber to observe, that the nominative 



cf the 1 



higher 
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Skct. VUI. ctua 

tdMRgei or hrm lo 

rllw purpoae of deao 

irs more geoei al than others. The 
,aliun are eileraal lo the nauie of 
I aigbl Uierefore be sxprcsied by 

fdi. Bui they are oflcn altacbed lu 

Knitl aSWulini; Lbair meaniiiy, occa- 
■rity of aapvct in certain lunguagtfc 
le, by abridging Ibe number of 
plaoa particularity of bound wbena 
I tpokcn, becBute a lermiaalian ia pla- 
I Mine of Ibe uiiject, but a prtposiuoa 
Ik Duetoften expren circumalancet 
■d to evaiiBMent, Ibal noteparate ward 
tbem ha> ever been uacJ. On Ibis ac- 
liWnvanitnt, even in a philoaopbical 
Uieui in conjuncUun with Ibe 



t liai been repregeoteJ by tome aa 
Mbiug more than Ihg naiae of ibe idea 
tf any noun, and therefore (he leail 

Hli, and thii *erb for the mutl pari fol- 
«aa« Mnteooe. It often happent that, 
the alber easea. it ia abort, and that 
a diatioguiebed by Ibe addition ofuni 
l|»bl(t. Of Ibis ne bave in>lanns in ihi 



-liber catea. It differ* from thain in a manner near- 
ly reHemblinf; Uiat in which the noun dlD'ers front 
llie nlb«r parts of apaecb. Iteapresaea tbeneotrml, 
or foral idea, to (he description of which the olhw^ 
word* in a sentence, including Iba other parts of 
(peech anri nouns in Ibe other cases, are aubordi- 






The sentence) nbich may appear) 
this doctrine are very numerous. This is ooceaion* 
ed by the general pursuit of that variety iibich 
gives alegance to language, and by the preaence of 
other oireunif lanees which preserve the importance 
due to the leading subjecl of diicoiirM. By f om* 
writers Ihe hem ol a biographical narrative i> men- 
tioned in Ihe nominal ive case more aniformly than 
by others; but by none ii such a rule invariably 
followed. Suelon ilia probably followait as often aa 
any writer, and Iboi gives hi* biographical dalinea-. 
liona a more concentrated force. Yet ibia author, 
in relnling the deaih of Julius C«iar, introduce* 
[he permns by whom he «a« killed in Ihe nomina- 
livecase. in preference to Ca>aarhim*elf. thut ma- 
king them apparently the mosl Important aubjeclK 
for a lime. Asiidestem coNSPinATi ijjreie offiei'i" 
airrunijrrfrrunr .- illtee^t Cmaaa Tulliss fui 
primal fnirlet lumprral. quoii alvruU^ragtlunu, 
pTBpiMt aeittil : realmfffiu tl golu in aliud Itn- 
;iui iifftrrnli, ni ulrsf lU hunuro lo;iun appTtknidil, 
ihinde efamanlem, " lita (Utiirm rii «(.'' ArTBM 
CAasius ailmiwn vuImthI pauluminfra jiigutum- 
-The conapiratori, under pretence of shewing C«- 

■ mr mprct alood np around him as ha lat- Then 
' f'imber I'ulMu. who bad undertaken to eommenee 
' (he ilreil, appfoaehed nearer tu him, wtlfa the ap- 

■ parent design of making aome roqiieal. As toon aa 
' he nbaerveil thai Cmar. by a wave of bis bandidn- 

■ dined ennvrrsation, and [nl bin) off till a futur* 
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* tIfM, Ii6 1^ boM of Um by tbe toga m both tboal- 

* dbn, «a Mi wbteh made C«nr ri«Wa, <'Tbi8 U 
« downright force.** At that instMi one of tbe 
' Cettii woaoda Gmar in the neck.* la tbe relation 
of tbete eircoawtaiieet Cssar aiigfat Imvo been men* 
ttoned in tbe nominative caae« tboa : ' Cesar was 
*aorroiinded by tbe oonspiratorP} aibeting to pay 

* bim reapect, was approacbed by tbeir cbief Cim* 

* ber TollioB, wbo pretended to malce some reqnesty 

* and, on waWag bis advances, was seised by tbe 
Moga on both sbonlders; but as lie exclaimed, 
** Tbis it downright force," he received a direct 

* thrust of a mortal weapon from tiie hand of one of 
the Cassii.* This mode of wrMog would keep the 
mind of the reader OMire eonstaatly fixed on tbe per- 
son who is the chief snkfeet of the narrative as a 
whole ; bat it would often render language innip* 
portably monotenous. The autbory therefore, re- 
lieves the attention of his reader*, by assigning in 
some of his details a sttbordlaate place to the priad- 
pal personage. Ms importance is always amkitalot 
ed 1^ tbi ultimate tendency of the narrative, m 
well as by the advantage of being more frequently 
than any other subject mentloiied in the uominativt. 
After the historian haS| In the manner now descri- 
bed, Taried tbe current of bis language, he If ena- 
bled, wHh gracefttlntti as well as force, to intro- 
duce tbe chief subject In that mode of diction la 
which be will hold, by means of the nominative 
case, the most dignified rank In the sentence. Afler 
th^se details of tbe conduct of tbe eonsplratorS| 
Suetonius thus prooseds: Cksab Gssttt braehimn 
nrrepiitm graphio trt^eeit : amatutque pvustitre aUo 
mlnere t&rdaivteiL Ut^ mrinuidoertH Uniifue as 
ttrieiit pugimiibut ps/t, togm eap^t oMhii : iimtd 
dniti r0 mimreimmi ad win erwrm dsd«jrff/,^fii# Ae- 
neMiui tmUm* Atqut iimtfibm ei vigitUi fiagis eon- 

Jhsus m ; tme nie<<e ad primwm idum gemmit tbu 
fvce edilo. * Cassar sehmd (he arm oC Casahis, pier- 
ced it with ' his writing ttyle. thea endeavoured to 

* ru»h forward, but was prevented by another wound. 
'Finding hiinielf aasaited in every direction with 

* drawn swords, he covered his head with his toga, 

* and, in order thet he might fail with the greater 
' deoeney, drew the lap of it with his left hand over 
< his limhs. Thus he fell, subbed with twenty-three 

* wounda He emitted a single groan wlien be re- 

* eeived the first ; hot met his fate without uttering 

* a word.* The peculiar propriety and force of 
these latter sentenees, and a slight character of in* 
version* of which we are sensible in reading those 
which precede them, ars peoofa of the aoperior rank 
of the neminative ease. 

The VdcoHpe mm, or that whiokis used in na- 
ming the person addr s e std , come s next In order, 
pot meraly from its frequent ooiaaidenae in form 
with the nominative, but from its being probably of 
firilar origin la the praptr mmm of paiMttiian 



any other form of tbe nova. It is peculiar to i 
which designate peirsonsy becaum it appliea only ii 
beings copable of beering what is said. In tbssp^ 
however, It seems to be prior In the order ofaalan 
to tb« nominative. The Latin vocative^ 
it differs from the nominative^ Inclines to 
brevity. Virgifiui was addrasaad Thgm, Mb» 
/mt, MimUu Dommtif, Domme, and Ftfins, FdL 
In this charactrristic tbe vocative ease of the nssa 
resembles the hnperafive of the verb. Being Ihi 
eariiest use of tbe word, it is its shortest fona. 

When we enter on the eonsideratiort of the Gm^* 
iive AtcmaHrtj end Du/tre cases, especially Ihi 
two last, it Is fbond difficult to aarign to each m 
invariable meaning, ho#ever general. In partim* 
lar phrases their user are stsady ; but rfo priad^ 
firictly universal seems to regolete their applha» 
tion. The most comprehensive that we can adopt 
is found liable to exceptions. The most likely irsy ' 
to discover tbeir original meaning is, to obsenv' 
tbe prevailing application of each, end almtoca* 
quire if there is any circumstance of nppltcatioB^ 
iiowever limited, which is peculiar to one. Itis 
thus also that we shall be meet likely to hasstis 
species of idiom which has giren origin to snsh ei» 
ceptions as occur. Some beve proceeded in a sss> 
trary direction. They have first at faeh ad «e tka 
particular case a plausible general meaning, sal 
then exerted their Ingenuity, toAow that tbis 
meaning would be found applicable to Inslaasm 
which at first appeared most distant from It. B* 
these modes of explanation might easily be appM 
to account for any posdbte substitutloa ^ uas mm 
for another, and therefore are emMMHiy esai^ 
dered as illustrations of a principlai #lfila thif «» 
exceptions to a rule. 

It has been common to consider the Msrsal m^ 

see as intended to express different sorts of Mssir 

or different relations existing betwixt the 

named. On mature reflection, we find H 

conformable to tbe general aspect of the 

consider them as referring rather to the 

parts of speech with which the noun Is 

and the diflbrent degrees of importanee wbMhaii 

assigned to the idea in the present use of Inngmga* 

These circumstances may sometimes arise ovt of psr* 

manent relations ; but this does not uniformly tsk* 

place, end therefore tbe cases do not depsMleo 

them. This opinion derives presumptive 

from the illustrations already given of the 

tive and the votative. 
Our attention will be chiefly directed to 

exemplified in the Latin. and Englisii 

Tbe Greek cases follow different rulesp a 

son of whieb with those of tbe I^atin 

mggest some interesting conjectures rsspscthiglhsir 

original uses ; but they would lead oa InUi Mail 

too exteaslTe for the Baits of this aitielt. ThaJUp 
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IBgC: wben U borroiveJ its cisn From the 
bvixeil (ralu the psrent lun^uiige iu tbt 
rhkb it ■•■igneil lo (neb. A iliaereiit con- 

I to bav< been atlechcd lo tbe utc of 
rbii *ppnn in » purliculftr LDnnner from 

•hicb Ihay hare givea of an sbtativi!' 

net odt depend on ■ nMiviaion of one 
ilien, but ■• in hjiub uf its uwa suUlituleil 

ire, iu olben for ihe dative of tbe 



95ST MinueniJ, or number to baltMMud. 
515 Sublrebeail, or nuuiber lo lublracteil; 



Hit UiOcrenee, Remainder, or Eicew. 
Tbe exccf» of the upper number ibove 









1 I 



Otnlinued/rviitpasi Ht. 

■Tins iceii bow a number may be com- 
hnaiMUion ofieveral otber nuinbrra, (be 
k>n ibat presents iUell is lo take a iiuui- 
Miber wbicti enceisdi it.or Kbit suiounls 
W thing, li> JiviJe a numbfr into tno 
rbicb one i> given. If we had, for es- 
■unberS.iDd ni>heJ Iu take t From it, 
I a[)erMion depurate the 9 iutu 
ivbitUi aa being odJeil lugetber would 
!■»■ 

X one number froni anolher, when 
a 11 large, we mu>(, in foJIoniug tbe 
lame* anigiwl lo tlie figures, detceud 
iter of Iben as Diioy ileps at there 
9 leM, and we Rhall come tu the name 
Bihe difference sougbti tliuf, in Jncend- 
• bdow the voril niue, ire come lo 
!h eipretaes tbe number thai 
lo make 9, or wbiub tbowa bji 

^1 point of view, 5 i* Ibe ciceii of 
KB were diapoied siuiplf to sbeu 
wlilf or tUe nuoibera 9 4 4, without fit- 
upoo the order uf their magnl- 
) thuuld Bay, that tbeir illHerence ii S. 
', if we performed the operation by ta- 
iway from the 9, we thoold *By that the 
ir tobeobierveil Iben, Ihol ihe 
lioder, exceat and diO'erence, although 
rr each of tbem {o a particular 
k-^ Confideriug tbe decoopoaitioii of the 
r,9 into tbe iivo parts i and 5, an operati 
italwayf called by the oaoie Subtraction, 
n tbe operation ii tu be wrought upon no 
ITT cuoliderable. tbe ■ublraction it perfui 
irt*, by taking aepnrsiely from tbe units of 
ok, ai tbey are valued io llie greater of tbe 
labers thoM of the correapondlng ranki ai 
a valued in the leg*. Iu urdrr to do thi 
Mt««nleBce, lb* numben are lo be arrangei 
n *ai SW in the tollvwint tiample 



placed below each column; inwordilhua: 
Take 3 from T and S reuaio. 
Take ^ (ruiu Q auJ t remain. 
Tftke 8 from 5 and S remain. 

And after having brougbl down Ihe figure 9, 
from which there i« nothing to be aublracled ; the 
(ha reinaiixler 9ili aliowa by how mucb 33BT »• 
eiceeda 315. 

Tbe accuracy of the proceeding which bat Ihtis 
been followed ir undeniable, lioce in lakiu^ frosi 
(he greater of the two numberi all Ibe psrta con- 
tained in the Icat, we hate evidently takca frOBl it 
ihe H bole »l ttaeleu- 

The kppllGaliun of tbit proceeding ratjuirea aooie 
particular atlcntiuu, when HimB of Ibe figure* in 
the number lo be subtracted, contain more anila 
than Ihe corresponding figures of (be other nsoi' 
ber. If we hare, fat esample, 397 to Miblrut 
frouSSt. 



Remainder ItT 

In ibis operation, we eannat lake tbe anIU of 
the lower number, imcuediatel]' frooi Iboie of Ibe 
upper; hut Ihe number 5H, repretenled here by 
5 hundredi. S teni, and i unite, may be eiprestcil 
in a dil]^rent manner, by decouipoaing aome of Ike 
collecliooe of units ilcontaiu), and uniting a part 
with otheri of an inferior rank. In tbe placa ot 
(be 3 teni and 1 aniti, wbich terminate tbe greater 
number, ne meyNbetitule in tbuugbl one tenaaJ 
It uoiti; then taking from tbne the T aniu of (he 
lower number, we write uaderneatli Ibe ramaieder. 

Ry tbia new dscompotitioD tbe upper nuinbtr 
will coniaia but a single ten, from wbieb conie- 
i|uen(ly, we unnut take the 9 of tbe loirer num< 
ber bat from the 3 hundreds eipresied in tbe up. 

with tbe remaining ten, and we shall then b«ve 4 
hundreds end It tena ; auhtracdug from tbeae tenii 
iben, the tens of Ibe lower ouinberi', there will re- 
iDHln 1 tens, then after baling taken froin the 4 
bundreds left in tbe upper number, ibeS of the low- 
er number we write diiwu the remainder t ; and we 
.tlT for the fetult of tbeoperatJon proposed. 



This 






borrowing 


a tbe higher rank, • unit to jota it u- 


cording to 


it> iralue, to thoe* of tbe 


rank upoii 


wbicb we 


are operaiiogi obaarWng, 


arierwenli, 


whet we 


come to Ihe higher Bsure, 


[o count it 


NtbyM 


unit than itt value- 
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Vben ninkf of unit,' ure Minting in ihe greater 

of Ibi two nnmben, (hat in, when tfaira are i:y 

libers twtween (lie eigailicant figures, ive tnugt |>ro 

, ceed tovirdi the left, to ths Gr?! of ibrse (ii-um, Ic 

make ibeborrnwiDg convemeul. la the rollowiug 

SiSS 

Remainder S90T 
Not being able lo take tbe S units or the lon'i 
Bomber (Tom the Iwd oF Ibc upper, we take tU ani 
from the TOOO aignined by tbe figure T, and Ibere ri 
ipbIds 6990. «iid on Joining tbe ten to ibe 3 unit 
the -ipper number will be found to have been iepi 
rated into 69^0 and li g lubtraating tben from thin 
lait number the 5 unlti of thp Inn cr number, 
beve T Tor Ibe uuili or Ibe rroiainder. 

Tbi« RrHt operation hasi left in the upper nun 
6990 unit! or &99 ten>, in Ibe place of tbe TOO 
wbicta are eKpreased by the tlirec lad ri!;u 
left, wbioh contec|[irnlly lubMilutn ninea in tbe 
place of the two cyphem. and legaena the Grtt aig- 
uiGcant figure on tbe left by one unit. Wa Bud no 
difficulty then in continuing tbe eubtrscllon in the 
otber coiuaiiiE, and tbe remainder is written uuder 



POETRV. 

"The following poeti 



tbe eiBuiple. 

In summing up tbe whole of these re mar It ;, lh( 
lule to be fallowed in perfonoing aubtraclion upun 
any two numbers, may be expressed thus; plact 
Ibe leas number under the greater, eo that the units 
of the !Bme rsnli may be in tbe same column i dia 
a line below the leii> to separate it from the r 
inainder', beginning on tbe right, subtraoltha lov 
er number from tbe upper, of each coluipn in Eui 
ceuinn , if Ibal cannot be done, increaie the iippi 
Hgure by 10 unit>; count Ibe flist MgnilicAuL li|(ai 
whicb comes after it one lecs, and il Iheie be c] 
pbers interfening, consider them as ninei. V 
may, for grenler ease, when tbe upper figure iit 
Ik diminished by one unit, eoual it for il* value, an 
Jcrin tbia unit to the lower Corresponding Ggun 
nbieb being thua increased, leada 



's by 01 



I lba> 



that 



fibidi would result from tbe figures as they are 
wriileui la the first of Ibe subjoined cxampIeK, 
■Iter having talien 6 uuilB from U> we niny count 
tbe e b«luw for 9, and ao on witb the oibers. 
ICBU 1030:11 i9SlW0i 

9736 ■ e9B4S 18921983 

7038 £.1139 308B7019 

I'he proof of ubtraction springs immediately 
from Ibe principle that, the less number added to 
Ibe difference produces tbe greater. Thus in order 
10 assure ouriielvcs of tbe accuracy uf the fallowing 
■ublrBEtion, we add ibe remainder to the less Dum- 
ber, and The rttnll li fottsJ to be e^ualjalbe 
rMttr. 



! effusion." S 
lib ^real plei 
beauliful specimen of the pailural, ani, 
done credit lo Gay or Purnell . the imag 
ural, and verse so Einaatb and liurm 
(rei|uanlly find, in some curoerofs m 
ucgtecled gem like the following, which 
and bruugbl forward, would lliruw a lu: 
lelic genius of our country." 
The poetic genius of our countrymen 
clGrraled. Tlie efliiiionsofsome of ourjio 
lave appeared in Euglond, would freq 
ilBCedtbem among the most popular m 
vriters do not H-anl intellect Genius c 
lursoil, as much as il does Kngland, or 
ofGrceceorRome. It wants imtronag) 
rgiei. None, we believe, onounboret 
I public eslimatioa Iban our IVoodwr 
of the Champions of Freed am, and miiny i 
He has lately published 2 Vols- ol 
I Haying great richness of inaiinatiDii, Gii 
jsound judgment His vene is very b 
The Biuktl, which we insert, is nrjiien 
Hitracted Cram tbe Republican Chronicl 

«■"«""■ ^ 

'"• ■■"": VI 

ffow dear lolliisbcarl are (he scenes ofm] 

Whon fond reuol lee lion recnilslhem In 

Theorch»rd,llieraBiiduw,lbndecplaiiglei 

And every luv'd spot which my iafanc; 

The wide spreading pond, and tbe mill v 

byii, 

The bndge, and Ibe rock where the cat 

lie col of my falher, the dairy house BJ; 

And even the rude iiuckettvtiicb bung 1 

Tbe old oaken bucket— the iron bound l» 

moss covered bucliet, which hangs 

That moss covered veisel I hail as ■ trras 
often, at noon, when CL-turned fro: 
1 found it (he source of an eiquisite pleasi 

The purest and sweeltsl that nature can 
How ardentlscizedil, with bauds thai wei 

And quick lo the while pebbled bollom 
Tbal soon, with the emblem of truth ovei 

And dripping with coolness, it row froi 
Tbe old oaken bucket,— the iron bound bi 

TLe moss covered bucket arose from tbi 
Uow sweel from the green mouy brim to 

As pou'd on tbe curb, it iaclia'd to my 
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P hhnhln; ^olilrt toaM leni;i| mc (□ Icrv 
fiPd with Ihc Df ctnr Ihnl Jupiter i\jn, 
fftr rctnov'd from Iht Inv'J Htuitfon, 
fcr of K^t wilt intniiivrly twell, 
||!f«verti la my fnrmer phintatinn, 
||lli for (he liuckFl Ihnt htinp in (he writ. 
mmknn bucki^l— Ihe ipcn Imund hmkrt— 
«Me(nered<iuck«t,ii'liic:Iihiuigiiolhe wdl. 



n Fliiladel. 



rollonin;;. from thn pen n( Mi 
Prinrifial of Frfinklin Acadrmj' 
eitracted from llie original maiiiwriiil o( 
waipl'ive of the Wclem countr>-. Tfaere 
kteriptrte ben Illy, nnil Mceilence ofeieci 
M tiuei ; Md mnny of his tsny> both in [loe 
proM buve rBCE-ivedtlie encomiums of II 
iBrfcext rdilrd period'traJ irnrk*. We ki 
billribiiipd occsiiqnaKy to ihv Port Folio, 
ViDueb lamenlrd nnd lenmed rountiymi 
■lHedi(-«nrilliBthifpi>ntic8tnndi)ro)nitalrf- 
Wm klwuyt spoken offBtoiiraMy by lilm — 
WilpHbiliiif) HI ■ ppereplor, we lliink he i^ 
PhleiJ to prpside oTeran ArBdrniifal inill. 
[{^friendlumindeducalian, he indulgei in 
^Mltbeorieg; Mperieiice is hisEuide ; and 
:r Sad in bim am enemy and uiHiid 

i»n MnnODgnlielinn floods descand 
|tte Alle^hnnian larrenls blend, 

TTijijand wat'ry plain] eipand ; 
inlppl deliigpt the Innil ; 
hio, gllllen clear and bri^l ; 
■ ND Rnd tparkliaggrina of (light. 
^nh* th« flnw'ry vcnlnm saiilci, 

ID rise euchBiited iilea. 

tfrivsn; gentle, intoolb anil clear, 

HWithin Ihy canrw appear 1 

|lrw* whicb lalelv croivn'd Ihyabore, 

trihnihshave yielded to (be lire, 

(twid hamlefi, where the fiireU ilaod 

It fMKip9. and );lillprIo tba Huud. 

ing laiiJieKiiPii fi-om thy wargini apmiil, 

'd wiiJi meadowi, gardais, Galds and ibade. 

lifTrent now ihii WMlern land appear?, 
nbre wooils an J wildi in loriuer yan • 
HB Biiil beiut, iaangereouglil thalfjwey, 
hil hcril)1n gtfitn i>i~Bnnat ptny' 
pa trscti ofneh productive soil 
ir treuitrei to the labourer*! loil, 
DiH lowni nt proper ditlance plac'd, 
r riles frumaihailowy watte; 
indiitryaoaad iaev'ryslrtel, 
p tfaelrtiVBture* round the vcorkmto't feel. 
jUi of iinolcc Irom roaring for^t driven, 
1|^ tba wide cerulean plalna of heai-en. 
naut Mrvami .iliatglidei'miiliyli'iiaibarcs, 
ptato all (beir wat'ry iigin; 

L 



Com mrree obedient (o Ibaoan control. 
(n pond'rouB loada, lo diitaot rflgioni roll. 
Wliileo'or the lot'reign and Ihe lubjcct •treMlli 
Majealic venela glide ; propelled by tteain ; — 
Pan Dp and down, where mncywalen wind, 
And leave black traiU of rolling imoke behind. 

From wide eileniled pluini liy due dcgnai. 
Induitr}'! vig'roui ami renioves the trees ; 
Oo bankiintpi'oved, tLe genial luubeaioi play. 
And fair Seioitt gpHrkleii into day. 
Mutkingum winds its way from western hni), ' 
And lends its torrent) to the lab'ring milli. 
Througii fertile lands beiiealb embow'ring woo4h * 
Tbe imoollje Miami rollb Us unre Itoodi. 
Through nature's wilds meand'ring Waliaah drains, 
Ten Ibouiand rilla, from Indiana's plains. 
A scene majestic Cumberland unfolds, 
As tbroogh the rorrow'd racks its torrent rolh: 
Projecting cliff's above it* nirfac« rise, 
IVilh ci^dnr-crftti'd siimmili lo Ibe skies ; 
While from tbefliHlyreEervairs beloir. 
The trickling springs and slrenuiing cascndei llosr. 
The Tennessee's lumultiious torreals buri'd, 
Down the huf^ mountains of the western world ; 
£ihauM their rage upon the plains below, 
And in one broad deepchaonelanoatbly Sow. 
IVbile other branches of Ohio's ttood. 
Glide where o'ersbadowiagrorests lately itooJ; 
^nd cheerthegliU'ring villages that stand, i 

To grace (he featuKl of the western land. — 
here shall Etlimiion pour her slorei>, 
cietice reach from West th' Atlantic shore*. 



TM&- irn. it I. sjs KfiTfi, -ri vrfkU. X:rfiC /i 

'fomftr ■jum'ni w^it. rioal *l tt«ht»> sSt) ;({t- 

iJts T/Aiftyt9' oin «;«*• ir\' oo-a n/A iii riS , 

/«, ji/>iw luMTir rt^iriSnri. Pltllarch. 

••antttil. lu Crala mid, ulkal quality ahichppt- 

aeaa the power of m/i/iHi; graei, Bui llial ^aolilf 

pmtttiu Iht ptwtT of Biding graet, which rtndtrt m 

nan non grateful. JV'aw ii ii aeUicr gvid, ntr 

tmtraM, nor Ike purplr dyt, nhick iocithii; bul 

I, liol, rthaltttr it it, wllich exhibiti iadicaliont ef 

digiiHj/ and delicarn, ufa atll rtg»laled aind, aad 

)/mWei/y. 

Jl* imiitlui louarJi ait Uamiitg, 

On ^lunJayi Augunt, 1, 1319, Ibe Senior clsoi 
if ynnng laillaa of Manbtittan School or which 
\.k3. W. Picket, editors of this work, are the 
Principals, Wa* held in the hall of tba XeicYoik 
Lilerary and Pkiiimtphical Setitti/, Tbe priocl- 
pah of the Ml miiis'y tnnk no part in the traasac 
lions of 1 he liny ^he whol- i <-. inducleri by tbe 
tsauiains committer, cunpaiod of tbe menbert gf 
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Ihst inititutioa, of tvbiuli. Hii EicelleDcy . Deititt 
ClintiiD, Guvernor of Ihi* alaie, a PretiJeai, 
jyn DaviJ [loiaek i: Swnucl L. Hilcbill, VIge 

To the gentltmen or (bit cciclnaUil meietj, wi 
ntura our sinMre Ibankt (bi the iitlereit Ibay 
la ibe einiuiaation- We rrjoice, tbsl Ihoic ol 
•pltDiliil talemi aail rileaiivo littrary aaJ icien- 
liGc attainmcDti, biv< ingageil in the grand and 
glorious ctu»e of eitucntion, Hapijicr proipecl; 
bigin tndBwni ■ new era in icbola^lic learning 
bas opened ; may lU iallueace ividen aud be rell by 
■ucoeediog generationB. 

Tbe examiiiing oommittce coniitled of Ihe fol- 
lowing genUeiDro ; wbo, aftar tbe eierclsea had 
been perrormnl, canCerrni on tbe Senior eJBis of 
joung ladiei, the btkoounor Manbatlan icboul. 

Hia HoBour Cadwaliailer D. Colden, Mayor of 
tbe ciiy of New-Vork, neaibcrof Ihe Lil. A Pbil. 
Eociety, &c. 

Samuel L. Milchill, M. D. F. L. P, S, ie. 

Villiam James M' Nkcd, M. D. Professor of 
Cbenislry in tbeUoiTerityof fba SUle of >Vai 
Tork. number of the Lit. i Pbil. finciety. *c. 

Jnba W. Fraocii, M. D. recording Becrclary 
•f tbe Lit. and Phil. Society, &c. 

Felis Patealii, M. D. ic U. 

Banuel Ackerly, M. D. Le. le. 

Lyman Spalding, M, D. tc. tc^ 

Sylvanua Miller. Eiq. Member of the New-Tork 
Wllorlcal foctely, &c. 

John (t. Itogerl, Esq, Member ol the Neir-York 
Biitorical gnciely, Ac. 

Tbe braalbet in whicb ibe young ladiei were ex- 
«mlDeJ, were EnglUb Grammar, the analy«i> of 
iMiBuagu. Hbelorici coupMiiioB. reading, arhbuie- 
lie, aocltBt aud OMNUrn blslury, chronology, an- 
aifat and mudrr u geography, tbe u«e of the globei, 
aoral, natural and eiprrioienlil pbiloiophy, in. 

Tbow marked thus * have likewiie Jevoled ibeir 
Mteuliun to Ibe ttudy of the Frencb laogoage, in 
■>Ulrb lUey trare inter mgalwJ. 

Ulo KliHbelh P. Spalding 1 Gold Medal. 

Ktnma (•■rniM S do. 

Julia M. Sandi* 5 do. 

LiurtnUnl A. H. Dogardut* i do. 

Xnloartha Miller* J do. 

Mary H, Warreo 6 ilu. 

Jooona B. Warrea 1 do. 

JulktM'Eiteri 8 do. 

KjlMbflbll-Grten 9 du. 

Mary E. Bogtrt 10 do. 

Maria 8. Dogardiu* 11 do> 

Ellia Pbyfe IS do. 

Cornelia Towt" 13 do. 

Jul let Wood 14 do. 

Jiua M. KlD 13 do. 



Eliiabelli T. IViHarJ 
KlizB Ann Merceia 
Jane M. Oakley 
Maria Betti 
Calbarine A. VTard* 
Ann L. Post 
Frances M. Bteecker 
Caroline Itujb 

ElifB B. GreeniTOod 
Looisa A. Cornell 
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The folloning young genltemea of Ibe Senb^ 
Class, have made great progress in penmanit^ 
arithmetic, ancient nnd modern geography, ancinj 
and modern biilory. the use of globes, aatnral •«< 
moral philoiophy, EoglisEi gromoiar. thrtorti 
ccmpoaltion, (be Laiio. Greek and f reach in 
goagea. Sx. kc. 

Those maikeJ tbu>,* have devoted their >ltn 



liou nut only tu tbe >b 
eJucalion, but liken i 
Freocb languages. 
Benry If. Dariey* 
James E. Cornell* 
Jaiiws n allace* 
Davidwn Bailey 
Benjamin .\rniilagB*' 
Timothy Green* 
■ George Bell* 
Enoch Armitage* 
John Haaning 
William Dally 
Thomas Bockmaslor* 
Eilword Wright* 
EJurard RubeHi 
EJgarLowerie 
EJwio IL Picket- 
Kiohani IXidtue 
Wnshiagton Lent 
Williao BriaherbnIP 
Tbumai Blood good 
Abraham Breath 
Thomas Bearq 
Gideon Jacques* 
AfredClarlt 
William Clark 
Willieni Maveriek 
Christian ZabrieikJ 
.\ndrevr Mount 
Sanmel Megie* 
William Bleecker 
Robinson Bteecker 
WilllonirownwDd 
Jobo Towuieod 
Charlei Cornell 
Jubn T. Sugg 
William Vogrhlo 
John Detgb 



ious braachesof an Englid 
e Lo Iha Latin, Greek ll 






do. I 
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NO. XL 

' Slillhitjiril, and riM tthoft thertit. 
Slimulot dedil cmiili firtini 
Jht gDiM)u«B j iQ trm polot Cnitrt piioreai. 
Ptapciiui'i launo. 

Tka^maijif-- -'— - T " "t' — n j 

' • J»t Ptmrtt tarju ■ ritvl. 

I ]NwMbA:0!c«llla^rfinnmi^9l«wirf>mfaM(om-i 

I M<Wb ^(•Hramfiiljmrf A* ptrtnu mnU maki 

IbMMaMt aWMVy to raiM UMudm slfMlAi igna 

*UD •!• Uc AWM> V1II<1. 

" n* loTw of (ana t( th« noft mMn prinripl* 
4 oaraatm*. To he honoarad when living — xn be 
*MMkled«rtiendcad— Uthaptnnl •oarMoCthiMe 
I *riihj( which hiT« il laminated, of thoMnciioni 
*li>ch bars baaeBlad and dasclad maakiod. All 
(■Ml poetry hai erealM}; ihnt philoaoph^ budiscot- 
*'vm1. Ihnt heralim ba> perfbnned, tnajrbajirinci- 
V*Uj aacribed to thueiattrd panioD. Tnn It is, 

**WlKohar'i1oad tmnmbatbMDvn ita oohlntbliil, 
Thoafh loot tbfMuad, tbccclwflMpollaM) 
Aad t\oif, like ttia phnix, 'uidH bar irli, 
SilialB her odaun, bLuaaauJ tapina."* 

" Tat ai h>ng u man I* *D>cepHble of lubUiae 
*^MtIoni,M> lung will ha coraniit binueir to lUis 
^Mlar fedln; of a noble naUre. What would linvr 
Viiiinwiif Ibe luliltmc worfa of Millon, if he bad 
'VnittCB for the Cneen pounJi wMcb be rt-crived 
ftoM the bookieller, and wtwre would hare bi?«n 
4l wrillngi of Bneon, if he had nol aipirvd 
aurtal brae. " Hj name and memocy," nid tliii 
priaca of pbiloaophen. In hli wilt, " I leave to r< 
nipt nalioiu and to my own countiyilna, afli 
nna lima be paned over." Wben with one hand 
he demollibad tlia phUoBopbyof the tchool.i, and 
widi the otl-ar ercMad a magalAccDt lampla dcdics' 
4t<l lo tmlh nod gaanlne koowledga, ha wuaaima- 
lad lnhiaf«o((Ma,aiMlcbMradin hlaatertion), by 
Ilia par m aa l aa' a i iHer agat would on« an imjier- 
WuMe moDOMt to bi) bma. 

- Bot In ordar that thli pesiloa m,j bave iti full 
MOpa *mA Minipleie opcratb>D, It It Dot MnesMry 



ibnl Uiire ahoutd ba a proper sobjaet, bnta inlttUt 
pluce, and an enligbleDad public The actor, in or- 
rr lu act well bii part, muit have a pMd tlieatrs 
ltd a [Eipectable audieuca. Would DanMnhetias 
nd Cii:ci'o buve Htoniabad maakiod by their on- 
iry, if llie; bad ipolun io SpaHa or in Canhaga I 
'ould AddinoD liavawriUaabia SpaclaloriD Kan- 
ilialka, or Louka hii worii on Um nnderataMUng 
at Madrid f Dsstroy the {•dueeuent to aUi tak* 
•ay the capacity to judge, and unibilata the ralna 
uf Bp|>Jaiue, and poetiyiinki into dulneaa,philoi»- 
pby loKi iti puwen of iMearch, and aloqatnea 
evaporate! into froth and numnwry."* 
Tbe Male, M bare descntiad, in which a aatloa 
list br, ivm cbaraeteriiUc of aucieot Greae* 
]d Rome. Tliair | 
>wevcr, uilli that uantal a 
turesli^hi, that iha American b, gave free acoiie to 
[R'rgiei of the huaao mind. Tbeir frvedom 
Le uuie of gaoacal knowledge, which ena- 
bled lliF people coiiactivaly la eitimate Iha ebaifl- 
lian* of geiiini, decide comctiy upon tba deduo- 
liomof icienGe, and) frlendi to laaraiag, eultai 
Io eminence, lulenU wluclr bn« ndeeted lO 
mncb^loryontb^conntriaa. HadnotavabMbeaa 
wt on liirralure, and iu volarlai rewarded, tba nib* 
linte Gightt of Cloero and Damoillienci, wonU 
never have had etiatenca ; Iho grava^wltaa it eloaad 
upon their lioJiusi would have iikewlaamvaredthalf 
immonal writing!. It wai the daiira of diatiaclioft • 
that made theie countrlee great, by Wag laiKTidn- 
rIs io grand and |>«nevaHng eiertioM ; H wai enu- 
Iniiun whioh reallaad the grealaenof iboM Ratlonit 
to u-liich every patriot would wiih to m* hi* owa 

Oar govenimcat, alike qilandid and MU'la ill 
conilltutioiiai coi>atniaiion,andgnai«iitaeLaf lihartjr 
cLiiieo!, ii equally Mtad to luaan to ttaelf, that 
comnwndinfinndglorlonialtitMla, wliieli wuoBM 
the |iroud lui oi thoaa luininariaa of tba anohat 
world. Our mil ia ■ fruitful and prodootiva, aad 



<nd HI ntliletie forau of body, u any nailoB 
I madenc«B«|riGnoaaflgiira onttMlbeabac^ 
action.) The fonndation of nalioaiJ gi«ib> 



nrv Kfld Plii|[>«.ph)Ml Sorteir of New-Tnrk. 
t WFiiliiin-lcnnridrrtlif itUlerate inveettveoTwiMi 
nii lite iranii'd t[it>en of othen In fiini(ii\ a* oavortby 
<r nnlirc. Tlirir eakimolM have bMo olUn mad abl/ 
rfuied b^ wiuie lihanil Dtloded inanou the eooifaia^ 
,nA ome \mGric4A *r)tert. For tofcrawlnn, tba laad* 
itreTrtrrd to Deiritt ClintODl MCeneal daeoatw, tt* 

^ f»i-.dL»au,m4 HnllH ty la*»ga>Ml^a(^ t». 



■<w 



^a icXOGUlCIAll. 



i 



nMi la • TirtuoA Mnlulion. It wu ihb comtitU' 
liuusl aUmalaat, coaaBcted witli active Intellect, 
not eoemted by tha luxuries of ccfineutenl, nor 
dlitractedby Kmullipliuity of objecbi A hicli exert- 
ing itM[f with BTcIour, and following up many of Its 
invenUons with peneverancc, cnu»d llie Creein ahd 
BoBkBi to Hiar lo tbe most asloDbhing heights of Ike 
betatiful Bt)d the aulilitnc. To other counlrie* th»y 
were doubtlcn Indebteil fur lome nida and impcr- 
fccteauy* of art, Kience and phihiopfay; hut ti 
■VM their peculior glory to ihapa Iheu into beaaty. 
tndtntKiodiN lliein Into a ryUem.* The phyiiot 
«nd moral realarea of tbe American eommoawealtli 
'concipand to Ibose of Greece and Rome ) and ac- 
liMcoapelhioiiiWill, undoitbtedly place her la the 
JiigheitKiieaaiong natloni. 

If emulation, which u Dr. Reid obaervee, ta a 
put of our con>l)tiitiOD, pjirodnee nich beneficLat «l'- 
feeli among nalioni, it mustof'coiine among indl- 
tUuali by whose Wertionia coonlry riiMOriink- 
fai diitlDcdoa. Thit paction, conllnuilty dive rii fie d 
in homan loclety, cantrouli the exerllona of yoinii 
«qiiillyaimach n Iboie of men. The object of em- 
alallon b reward, Mid Ii flie same In vwiurily n in 
Jnvenillty; «o man cootendj nilh'e riv)i1 without 
the hope of iililmata victory, anil Iho eiilO{!ie< of 
himself Bsd mankind. As powerful ii Ikfa principk 

Ifhlla 'We ace willioi la allow (be hi(b ttate of aitn 
tal adtlvatlcn in Hofland, and that her wrilen 
have Ihroirn ■ idl oF mtlonsl [randeur arouwl lirr. 
yet. we are amy lo Me a counlry, Kimed fbr its nag- 
taoimilr anil (raerorily, five vfdI| to it) fcetiigi 
•pinst Amrriea in laipuge. CBlnilaIrd in tbi wslks of 
Hfe, (o detract ftem tbe mtilts of s ano wli 
jo fainisclf the character of a j^nllemin (ad Klmlar, anrf 
to plice liim oa a terel with the loved blaclguaii! 

aspenioE (bemlioinl repulBlion of our couoliT, prrbipi 
fbr Daliaaal purpoies. wcdo not men lo anert. that ibi; 
fplHt a cbaruteriilk of tbe colUelive bodr nf Engtiih 
tnea; It ii applicable anlj' to neh men a1ledittbeqln:^ 
te^lJ~ Reriew. la Eegland, there are inilividiiali, Rt in 
every couolrr, nho do bonour to huinmn naturr, aai! 
«thcrt vbo disfracc her. We iIiouM nj.flce, wu thtn 
a raci[irocil7 of cslcera between tbe two couotrin. £ui 
«• dwbt, that tlda vill e*er be the caie, irbilt anloKei 
tiet are mutuallr cbeiiAed, wliile Brilaia continiiei ir 
assail with acTimoDr, tfie phyiicul and umtil cncrpirt 
al our loiL Argument ii never K> csecluufe ai rxpri 
ncnl, eod the only *B;lo(!!(ncc Surapean c»luiBuiei 
•ad ta ynt't tbe fibiiy of (hrir aMertioos, is tt> rttv 

MMl In llie iDtellectual, at «e have in the military eoi 
JMillinti', that tSaii aur lu fcriarilii, 

'' 'iaaloait of our rising country hu no doubt, been (m 
U the cbirf taiHCi df the temper they livve muiiCedi' 
lo«inb in To isdlvidnali vbo laalign America lii 
cause the Is BtMrnang that attitude, whicb promise 
ailh^ and mnjastie lutioo, «c toiM rerommcud \\\ 

.elW ett ationsof SeiJ. ontbah—a 
^Bgmti\g nay lead men to uc 

• KeU'i Eleaeiiu tf Gcocnl Snralcdge. 



In pra|iellliig man lo aetfaka, It fa alitda iH 
. more advantage b not taken of H la tba d 
L of OUT youib. 

tiih ibese general obiervUEons, mnm of wbl^^ 
RMticigHited in onrlait aninber, we pfotaad to ^ 
more, after which we shall stata tbe oMhod ««^ 
e purflied in eieiling emtMten and l a wari iaa ^ 
iiidnsirious. Otber sy items may be de*isad,an«| 
ong as the elTect desired, is allaiaed, it b aot *>^ 
Dt coDsequeace what Ibey may ba. Of oar ftwrv^ 
cuii speak with coafideiice, becaaw oi 
u been anairered. 



BTiYiM OF uirum*. 
Till-' lyftem b designed 
mprican ichooli, and to enable tbe 
ytxiih IQ eiclte and keep up ibat 

m. »bich may very Jnitly be tenoad (ha i^ln 
ng cf eiertion in elementary Inatntetlon. CMK 
limpiorain ptoportfoB to the totaiaM they M« 
leirttuidiea, or inoflnr wardi,lD propottkn tn 
pmulilion eiciled among tbem. A rewwila 
d 13 a gteHler itimtitua to eseilioB tfai 
recpploral admonitions, or the pmmba of h 
ituessand honour. Children are aafnraDy la 
1 and are satisfied only vlth KhBttbaytaa 
or rtslha, A icihool currency 
(be teMmonlals of pnigreMive lap 



Fa 



relrenhriingal 
crful HUiiiiary in the faanda dt b 



pin (teydtber dnpair ofeicellinf. ereafeaH^^* 
Ihf mrliuu nneHary (br that ead. Tbe giifp -^ 
wir. nul the fat. nbea he law Ihnn beyoal kP*^ 
. Thetaneprjndplelndsmen (odelraetfroatli^^^ 
i:.r cithen, nad to impute tbolr brigfatett acUiai V^^^ 

ir ThonimnraeefefknneailiitsialsMtngaBaAar''^^ 
'ipbiat. TiiiiisimcomiptrdDitiirc andlhantt "^ 
>d nithla him. But thb uneaatnea mar [avdgn ^ 
r«r ISO very diBbenteStcli. ItnarlndbMfe ^ 
ike more vigorout eMrtloni. and to strala avay "^ 
■ t" t*t before hit rInL Thi>br»ir aad hBertM- ' 
ju. ThiiMtheefktitlilnlnnted teprodHiia, Bat 
Lia; not furors' and cjodiiur of brart, be willksk 
Bneiilcyeupon bi- compdilor, and will Midaanar 
P blin, or lo (brow a itiTOibllng hlodi In bb aaf- 



wiiicb devoonai It* mtuial 



rhi.H pure envy, | 
\,ii'-f-.n tliebcman breast; 
rooil. itir Itme and happini 
.lefpn'lnjd'aar esteem. 

" irtli^rebe,laumemen. 
il'C cl(.irncl«r. frtBOf per* 

in ollir'^t in avidity lo hear and propii|[Bte r~"^' t. lo 
nli.ii iiriiidples in bunian oilure aiiiit we aasibe thme 
.]LJi1Ii]c'i' Uie fiiiliogi dT otberi airely add ootbin| In 
i.Lii ytoiiii, norarelhpy, in ILienielves, B pleuaat nb- 
j<<^t[<rih<:iightordiicourK. Bat Ibey Satler ptida bf 
ThedesifL '^"^''" ■'""Pu''™"' °'"' •"1*''°' •■' to those troqi abaa 
uu') BurrusniuL wwti, TOt. 4, 



TSE acaoehiciah: 



W 



mplawanciCtlM, Kmnken, ana call into ac I to 
die pomticf Ihahauannli")- Aicwttdof ailin 
ticket Cor ■ chlld'i weekly Blleadniicc, inprov 
m*nt m»i gsod hah«TfoDr *t~*cboo1| nootd inituce 
«toMriIegraB>f ■Ueottonanilpancfwlity, thaa a 
llMpuniihaienttiMIcauIilbc iaIKcted. Conpotsor 
B^Mim mHf make blm o(>edieiit to ibe rules of 
Kfaaol ; bet It li doabtfal, wbethtr ddneecawy ri 
itnint orlorturo w3l ercr eofitwl Un to love fi 
boot! or hh teaclier. KIi tbe nxlarerf uiaD, 1 
lar* thoM &am wfaon m receive thektndeR en 
cotl affBcItoiwte IraltiMnt, and to IwtatbAie who 
girenyjiua. OarfiBmMi (nttlaimour] 
im« teaeban B^Dallf klml and aSectkiftitei Ibej 
would c1«tmonrlov« andgratltado: cbKdren aiictr- 
f«1lr ofaertbOMtbejr vancralei bat tbey will uei- 
thtKtlMj Mr intprava under Ibe cere or Instniclioij 
allbttae (bvf ibUkr. Tbe giani) and elmait imjior- 
tM at (idj of a laaebar then (1, to make htmself agrcB- 
•Ue to bb ptflk,1or vltbont tlih, sll b» crnrts nill 
^ *«- »rfD. Tfc»e«rterponrinlo which initnii-torii 
■■•■(wtSTnnidtliefnIagof coercive mcinn res !v 
■wUngebildrDi leam tbeirtenona. TbU allhnDgl) 
■■■■lOMaiy ptaetice Is hy no maana a pmclent onp. 
n««Ud|oak5athiileixin nirh Ihe MOieemMlon 
•(teriuai, nhe does at the rod; hufeanare notili^ 
J*N*d bem Mondaf mnnilng litl Satardaf night i 
^fc^huot ta a pruou and tbe teacher hii keeper: 
' klh' df t)Mm an tbe objects of hi* haired, We 
' •fTe «hh dbciplineriana, (bat a clifid ihoaUl hr 
panlsbed for wilful or milicloaa obatlnaej', till lie i^ 
k*Able and aubrnwire, bat we do not believe, ihut 
A'VtMl ever made aacbolar. Id addHioa to tbla, w-c 
■" -Convinced, if entreatiea. peranarion, and all 
" '^n^ loeicfl* emalatioti faJI, and achild persist 
t>hb Uleneaa, tbat punubrDeiilihouId be iRflicted. 
Vt ba aotchEEkrd Inaome meaaure, forlila own 
*^( It afaoold on scooont of tbe coutagton of Lad 
tnaaple. 

■Voider that Ittatnicton amy gantn and lencb 
.tMr]M|dli(B a nanDnf oHue congenM wtlb bit- 
■MhIi^c, and Wftb BWraeaaeuidntiafMfion to 
A^Mlvn, th^ abould avoid ai nndifipaelbte 
VltalletioBof panhhnent, wblah aiajlwdoiicin 
■ NaaUafdUe manner, hj lMn>diiciag rewards and 
liM. Nytlie iehoUr for evarf thing bo hannor 
paifemi correcilyi and fine him for his neffact or 
iNiiMBen; when tcLr ia brought into view, • new 
«• In tbe eblU'i application eommenees; be Hill 
lUdj h«rd forjfoin; hia nbale amil will becallrri 
lato actloOi aad the fear of loaing is a check U|>on 
U* (dieoeii. Tbalndi Sera nee orappaient Unpldity 
which ia visible in moat Khoolj, ia not ao much ilie 
efect of laantal imbcdlityj a* the (rant of a allni'i- 
tai or aaofirB to exertion. llisaiannaaoaablQ to 
npod ehildiea to wock irtthoat a motive, at ii 
woald be to c^enlata that maoUnd colIeetii'Rlf 
wDllaboar wHhoutthe proipectof gain or the bopej 
«frf| UntL metff.. TVnIiiooriipowlecliebaol 



duly nppreciaied by chfldren ; they caiwot ealimata 
the lue and impoTtanee of editcBtioa till they hava 
acquired tti or i>« placed in a situation wheMlh*- 
neccsaity^ot it i« visible; bat Ihcy MnciVDpare the 
UaraiagMTtenortvenly worda of qwllag wtth a 
cent, iirihe worklogof twenty nima Cor a dime. 

Almo<t tvary necessary of life is ealfaaled bjr 

comparing it nilb oar circulating median). — Thai n 

pair of .ikales Is worth ttiiee doihui ; a boy'* bat^ 

t^AlI wni bonghl or aolil for aii cent*. By cofflpBrHU' 

iliR tiriiiil prngTeas which a cluld is »aUn|Jpe%ia^ 

'tiidlcf vrith the reward in view, and remflUmting 

tfiRi siicctfieaKj for the accompnihment of the lea- 

>oa rrqiiiivd, is ■ forcible iocentlv« to future ai- 

ci-tioi). He would behave well find ftody hard for 

~a'n oiliomnir; for w«areaM, lyheiberla B Stale of 

n-iolcjcpnce or manhood, under the tontroal of 

Ibcsr. Asenae of moral duty, or (bo baneflt of laara- 

ing, has but little iuRuence on a child's mind. 

The prospect or bnpe of gaining that which imme- 

iliately cnrithri or Amiourj m, engrnases our whola 

.illcoliori. We work for pay, and chiidren wilt 

hliiily for pay. Tbe saaie priucipie to action governs 

iHitti. Acbildhasthnaaaefeaiinga, tliesame antip- 

6i, tlias^mepasilonsainman; his rtsentoi eats 

rlcd in tlieir Trltle iphere are as fatal as man's i 

lovc! of dlatincl ion displays ilialf in blaemrtioM 

irel hiiptoy males in 1' 

•Fi, n child is a man in Mlalatnre. 

Frhsga soma who have ni 

ci^I.orlheeonstiiution of Uiebumanmlild,a^ 

'ct In it, on the ground that it may eicHa aelAsh 

priiicipiei' and pervert the real InlentioD of |jil« 



* Vi'e eel) tnn* that smne m uiJ er emulatioo as ftt' 
t-tje% iheeiilpafiianti sod that boM or bondar is * 
hndiio -biebbeDefiti <» Itltlr It ou« be cMddared, 
ic tcvpi, that thii low of AiiBe bis ingtd the BWrek at IImi 
uliid frnuiBitaleof Iheilukenicnonineaaadbatbarilr 
u Die pri'-eat civaiiad stale ofmsaitind. It iai ^rtof oar 
:i:(uliliiliM, i^vea ua as Dr. Rrid obserrcs. for good piw- 
KMc, niidabicb uudertheeoatmul of rtano, and nttric- 
nJwill1inpT0pprlxHiDdflDj11veailitrb7babit.br precept, 

and by ti^iiniile, baa betu^nd wiii undnobledly iieproduc- 
rhFOfSlstoUM irorld. Without I ois. anaivaraal 

napintion of bu&aea ind of inpRwemeat *ould aaiA> 
rnke airir tbe nolivt to net, ud tiia nlad bmw ai Wr 
M<I. -'1lBeaibdciriiuii,"F>r>[)r.Rald,ieelebMt(4 
iw1»plir>ieal viiter.tnd lood aian.is aatnrally desuitor|^ 
lud ■faenilkas noipterniiig ot[)ectta>iav,ToTtsri«« 
>nc (ORnother, «illi«na);Lii| its aUtntiao npna any oaie, 
I Iran-ienL and caraleB jcinnca is all tbat «a bestow agr 
in oigifli in whicii «e talce no eooceni. it rt^nirctk 
Iroog degree of curiouly or aoaie more imporlaat pp- 
ioD, la Eire na that inttmt in ao olject which la bcch- 

ary toonrgiTii^ attention to it. And •ithont site* 

liun, ttcoa Ibmno tnM and lUble Judcmat of aaT 

'■ Take avay the panions," (he ii tpnking of tnuJo- 
ridnatonrof then) " and ilimot csry loqy boa (reel' 
A PUT' oT aitttaid weaM rtwmUvitiDtc frKplotN t^ 



J*.s *^ 
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THE ACADBMlClAJ:. 



.fTHnJ engine (o liiimBD iiRpruv-cnient But ILU «f 

, feet will never be pnjiIuccJ, proviclBil, il i> guarJ- 

''•J and properly clieriilicd iu youlli- If ibuM how- 

. ever,niioareor llialopiiiioo, rtQcet, tbatllie " In- 

Ituurer ia worlby of Lis bire," and tlint all ctuues of 

ivctely fium tLe peaunl to Ibe king, ncgulris a isaia- 

eiualian for sen ices rendered, tliej will reedit; |>er- 

;e Uie powerful iu3uenee, it must have on (lie in- 

1 oiiad. The rurmer lolli in iLc field Tor Ibc fruit 

reuf, the mecbanic, ruing at auiirisei works the 

.uleday for dollan and cents. Money is Ibe i 

l>*rlo eicillon. Tiike away tite liope uf profit, 

tbcmolive to attlun, »,od lillle lubour would lie | 

lomcd. — ray ibe iuduitrions icliotar, ai well as tlie 

ijigeaiaua artiit. Surely Isarniiig and knonledgi.' 

am of importance to society !— Lof ihu Iludrnt sec, 

thut he is rewarded according to tii! progress, and lie 

will b« OS utieiitire on ibo object of liis pursuit, as 

Lis i^arciiti are in ibeir dully concerns. IVben ILU 

point is gained , enitiUilion is eidte J ; and improvc- 

!s secured. 

Mtlhod ofainfirTine Om Hrvard. 

Arrange ftie icliolars into classes according to 

Ibeir advaneement, and nuiulier tbcn, I, S, 3, &Le 

Let eacL one In tbe ctuss have a jiarticular tcsson as, 

Bijned Iiioi, and a time a[>pDliilcd fur reading or re- 



citing it. Reward all wiio perfunn it nell. Detee- 
Icrniiue llieir pla««> in tli« classes according lo Ih.^ 
number uf ticUetithpy liold. I'ay a dime ticket fi*.] 
a lesson ; lei lliii be tbe certain consequence of i^k 
duslty. Whcji BD cilra luijsoii is said, II may Iw o^s 
lional Willi Lhe praccplur, lu give such rewvd ^k^ 
may iLlnh proper. 

tVbeu ibe pupil lias uLtiiued ten dime ticket*. 

(lie teacher may redeeui ihcm with h dollar (ickcE% 

lien he has obtained lan dollar tickets, let Ibem %* 

redeemed wilh «d ea^le tickel, which is tlie l]!gb^s« 

premium. Let the bolder ot the gL-eutesl nututicr o 

igle tickets, obuined during sny timespeciBed 1^ 

(be instructor, be rewarded wi(h a gold medal o, 

ilh books eitljBr by bimsrlf or the child's parent.. 

The nominal value of the llckets must be kept tap, 

levcry thing depends on Ibeir value. By proj>ef 

management, tbia circulating medium will pas« u 

entlyau>ong Ibc pupils, oa hank money imon; 

imcrcml men. The redemption of suintl tickvu 

for liirger one*, adds new motives lo esertion. The 

lOse of these tickets Increabes bis applicali-io. 

He stands in hi* class according (0 the number be 



tall. » 



r bad a thought tlial engnged U 
lere judfirwnt 



" ■ "itellectui 

oubles a man 

have a love aad aJmiratiin cf il bordering on 
(H 1 pBs^i"Bate deti^e nf the f.iirr, or nrnr i 
tog* to be got bj tliat exeetleitce. Wllbont 
iH>tiHi>>rgo the labour and raligiieoT hiific 
ilrequirn. So tbit, l^ink. we mar •tllb. 
no nnall merit In Ihr paniuu, nenin tbe diicuvrrlu and 
InipraTtirenlior tbe Kirncei* 

TbeiMinoD for Ibme is br <OiiK d'^ricd^ eventb 

: ttblais it. As the actions of men fimnetilij belie Ihrir 
word-, 10 does the conduct of thote kIid apparently are 
tndinerrol to faair. Cirvra in ha orallua pia Ai 

observing tlie ranily ol tbe pliilonphm nbo al! 
praitc. at tbe sane tiaie Ihey decrird i(, nies tbe I 
derieatia. nhenkeiarvor thmi: T\t pliih!*fher 
mamil'itf, iff their nomu 1> (Aeiir very itoki. Kkick Ihty 

• yfrili Iff He anitmfl qf glory ; unS art dtsirox 
horawtd and applatutid/iir leAst tliey my in canHmpI /■/ 
lii/nntT and aft it 

CTiieiafclury.liefoielbi'y eaoRM wbsllhey renllfilon 

• wiih, must fl.-it change the human mind. Tliat tliey ti 
ne'er do; and IT lo, ir tlie panion for 3p(.liiuM:ur Hii 
wire eradlralefl from tlicir own minds, they weuld n 
he lo Killiug lu caert (bemKlinto ;'leiisc: a coogtr; 
tlcn ofany kiaj. 



Wep 






e wilh le 



dlslributiug suitable rewards among tbe pupils a{ nnr 
schools, great uid. liencficiat elieila would be iht 
result. They would require little compulsion, lo 
induce them to babits of repitar attendance and dil. 
i gent application. Their learning would becoinei 
mailer of interest, wbicb it ill urge (lie mind, nM 1 
from t^e ditiuate liencfils lo lie derivL-d from lean- S 
ng itself, but from ibe hope of ri^ward, lu aiwrse- 
.eranae in the accumulation of knowledge. 

This much for pupils.~The teaghers of our eon- 
nun schools require a stimulus 1 tbe slate has it it 
ler pun er, in addilion lo what she has already dmNi 
■> unite the Interest aad duly of this most BecenaiT 
lais of men. At present, many of our instiacton 
ire Gonifielled by atnolute necessity to accept ol 
scholan at such low price* as not to support liwB 
Fire dollars a quarter is considered a great ■■ I 
There is tha man young or old, wbocaali's 
by iti unlcS) lie have a numerous school^ {I isabw* 
eipect, <b:it any man of talents will devote ki) 
-ue and abilitici lo tha business without fiiithtr*°' 

• Tltirie liLLcu, (dime. d:iILr, and eagle,] wbicb " 
e, Iwiir a iTxiablapce lo our best engraved banl bill^ 
id lire piiuU-d DU the best bjok paper. Tbeyi^U'' 
pieJ by Itie Priuchiilji of schools, or tbe cbiinM 
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lisls Wesj*. a ii-o iljyi ago, a >peciB)«i 
'ing, widch reflitcled os bun mueii credit 
uk, Murray, Draper, Fuiman, * Co., 

■J, Vilanee, &'C. have already sLovd (olte^uUic 

:i.!:cB:e of their taaener. 
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M«n who have, liylhplrapt=ncHtlor 

tOthe ftadf of tbe lelRnc*! and the pbUotephy tif 

At hum»n mind. qualiAed themke1v«i in every ret- 

psctrnr'the importnnl nnif'TlBklng, will not ri)^;'' 

■nd parmat the cnllin); vrilhonl frmlcr emoliimpigl 

■nd Bii>r<> honour. TKni« It nnt a urealcc slignrm 

livkfcr^l Opon our Tonth'l hwl frifnds, Than tlic ppi- 

Ibtl sf ictvilrniattr. But why !« il ■ iHtgrare la lie 

oat .' Is it disgraceful to tiach the homntrahlc ' If 

em inrffili»n mprclable, we have ■ rifilit lo con- 

fMerit a reipeclaMa prafeMion ; bn( if onr piijiiU 

vt JirpTDff/u/.then the ttvthinp of Ihi-m It tii^ratt- 

fuS. *r*lteAQnaur or diigrnet liei mostly with the 

ftrtntM <ir Iheir thilihtn. Ni> honoarabic nan ther«- 

(ar« «vi1t run the riifc of lotln; hla rcpatalion by en- 

{Ciging In ■cbool-'kecping ; ghonld ba do It, i> ivltl Ire 

the Idst reaort. Want may aompel blm to it; buL 

he will not lake an inler«u>l in that which mill bring 

khn to ditgnce. Hence, thii ill Imalmani, " hm 

Mten manj lo aDdeBVoar to nake an acuclRmy 

aqiRly an occupation of proHl ; to look upon (heir 

pBpils, Bot M mncb *■ youth lo be edncaleil, ai in- 

Anwianti of sain ; t» pra«fi*e all Ihoae Brtilcei, 

whicIi'liaTe bnn ao josllj eenrarsd ; nU thni delu- 

ri^i ^iVfcteh the people feemed to court, and with- 

OM which they would not be CDntMled. Ii it to be 

wondered, then, that in thi* rate, a<l^ almost eve- 

fftliinghnmaD.evlIs become reciprocally the came 

and eObet of each otherl nnprinclpled (Choalmaa- 

Ian provide illiberal treatneot, and Itlibeml (real- 

■">t Makea nnprlndpled uhootmaften. I> Il to lie 

*ond«nd, that wfew men of >|i)ritanitt*l«nU eu- 

f>p! h) the prolenion ; or that they Mcapefnim il, u 

xx** ■(■ decent lobairiencecaDebewherebefmind.''* 

Ilttkce there are but few comprlent and worthy 

■Mn among our leachen. But let an Inducameiil 

heb«ldoW, let teacheri be estimated accnrdinj; In 

Ik^ Importance, let honour and eroohtment be a1- 

ll'bvd lo the vocation ; Jet the ichotd aocieiiei niirt 

Mto loremmenf) reward thoie whoshill -ctnel in 

A*tr jvafairion* ; let their niertti be estimate J, and 

tta Nate nward be caoferred in a Hiilable manner 

■■d place, and qualified men will engage in iIif 

<*M of edncalian, a lealoDii conipetilloe Rmung 

iaNniclora woold arbe, rednunding to their 

■»A, and to the benefit of our cooalry. 



A«oR« tba professioni which have CMrciud the 
fadmby of mea, there iiperbapiinatone, tliiit dciei 
not tlimiah to tboM who are begiuuing lo pniclice 
il, better mean* of acquiring " its art aod myilery" 
tbaathatof education. It it true, thai boul^s im- 
parting to be guiJei la those who are to guide the 
irtMepaof the Iravellenin thapatb of kuoulcd^e. 
•re to be iMMd Id evei7 direction— but Ibey ore uiu- 
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ally dissonitnt In Ihi'lr piinciplet and different in Ihtf 
praetirrflhey rce nmmcnd ; they seem taacknowl- 
edgen<>lliini;i:i<''iiiimnn, M Ihe buiiof thrirtheo- 
tiet; and are fonnd In htve nomnt;ial«lart'mgpcnnlV 
fipthe commenci-mpnt of their prartlcal count; 
Iheynre Hie Inma leaden of Ihe blind, and the en-' 
piriciim and the failures io education lAlch arepre- 
■ei.led in our eyes by every day's eiperfenre. fbev 
•IS Ihnt the dilch of diiagpolntment and obUvIoti If 
the cnmmnn ftile nf llieFeedeis andthet«d. 

To rcm'ily Itiis evil ; to build a system of priselMJ^ ' 
ptei, on an annlytii of Ihe facultiei of idbb ; todb-- 
diieefram these principles achain of practical roMilto ■ 
llial iihall be ap;.)icr»h!etotbe daily luesof initrae- 
Iton; tn fnrm >n elemeittaiy system that shall tai- 
prove a« Ihe rircle of nlence enlarfai ; that afaall r 
not on^y be direcied (o the deTetopement oC-loitt- 
vidual Intent, but ihell "enahto' lh» medtoerHy- of 
eath siicreeding n^. lo outstrip the genius of Ihe 
Inst;" lobringtheie«tu[«ndou« purposes "homclo- 
the bu'iness and the lioioms" of the professors of 
edncaUon, nre at this daf, the highest pnritaie of Ibe 
most iolcltigiHit pbilowphen, end the warmest wish, 
of the bcit friends of minUad. The author of ooe 
ofwhoM works we nowpreaenta partial tnnslalion, 
soemslohe amnn; the Gnt >vbo>retO diilingDilll 
themselves In thisrourie-. Tho- particular wori( fspiQ' 
Hbichit is eilracted, is a Tolume of " enays open 
instruction," which is added lo a very close and ei- 
tensive coonn of theoretical mathematics j but the 
principrei which it conlulni are of ereiy dsy'sappK- 
calion to every day's pursnilt— witkthla remark, n« 
leme him lo our reader?, lo eiplalu for blouelf lb* 
prinriples which, wv skooM weaken by Mtemplinf 
lo anticipate-. 

Strand SteHnnof Ihr "EnBifur tEnigtawnl," 
par S. F. Lacre'z.on lliclcmdiiagtfMalktmaHa. 

rariti 1BI6. - 

Sfd 1. 
Oo Ihrm'nn'^a'leii'liiM rnilhemal'ici, and or appe^ 

li-iiine.inminiinatiunt, ilietoowMpotthMewliolMve 

Every min who is dijpoeed to iDkke hlilife bem 
ficisl lo iQciely, should ^"8*!^ 'n Ihe coBSlaatpO^ 
tuiinf B single iitiject; for it is only by a Biceaiiioii' 
uf I'lforlsHhicLhiiTealvayslhesainBdtreetlon, that 
lie cnnev-crBUuiu any solid Mccess, and acquire aay 
ri^l lo 1h« esteem of his cotcmponries and the 
^miilu Je uf |M>sterity. Having devoted myself ear- 
ly ID life to the labours of Instruetton, I have alway* 
turned my Ihuughls to Ci» ouans of praaenliog tbo 
results of science, in tliuir stnplast furms, and tMlr 
luoal Tiatuml order 1 and this bv mggtsted tn no 
the plan <if coiDbiniu; !• a slugle work, all the ma- 
ter'iali of ihe higjier geometry and asalyili. Beln| 
called lo the dutlei of a proAoaorihlp, irbich I had 
prrriously eierc'ued oiil<[ in sehooli, where both 
the form und the Duiicrof inttnctton irare ristdlf 
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noriied eat, thi tho toant to be pumwd ia Ihe 
" ceolnl uhooli" being Irfl cnlirelf tu llic discrE- 
IroD of Uic uiai'lcr, I itu imlaMil liy tba lilicn\ 
"^^fareSecl Ufion the meBOSor bringinglopcifec'lun 
ifcft ■»#> « wliicb had betii cobMb J to mc I trkri 
VpoB a Budterout nuiiilory. iIig jrrinciplts :jiL<i 
tuethnds ohicli I had conceived ; tlirir ■ppliCAiJ'.'' 
cerved (o cooGnn theai.aud sometinm with i I^j; 

luodiftcotioB- From ihu there resulwd fr.uit 

— ■— ^ tbU ml|bt liBve beeo added to the elc- 

abM, bM that could nol have been de- 

icn, wi^Mt bnaklag Uw Utread by 

Ul u»« ("'opo^tiaD h ODited to anolher. Some 
«t BwM pfoocdimi aaj baie been delailed ip con- 
WntioBi bat they have appeared l« nie anffictenll; 
^imtut to b* coBiigBed to a eeparete lolniaa, 
Micb may be cooaidMBd •• the esmplelioa of the 
^Wlb elreuly pMUhad, asd in lOBe mumeru 
^torminetins the t*A which I bare imfWeeil diud my- 
Melf. i btvedai«dtohope.thaltbewi«aectioiui)ii 
the mtaoerot teaching matliemaric*, ud at appre- 
sUting Ihe knowledge and cafiacity «rf t1io»« who 
have itudied thetn, aithey have Ueea niggetled by 
lAMmlioo* made upon myielf as welt ai ou Uie 
(teU Bomber^ yoong perwoi, wboee progreu I 
liaTC followed, Vill not be coniiderad ai deHKilIe of 
tue, but wilt niAal the nme judgotent whk (he leit 
«[ my eiertiou. 

The cullivatioQ of the Bckncei prewnts itMlf in 
fwo point* of Tien, whldi BhoaU b« cleailj diitiD- 
folibMl Iron) each other ; MHuelimee, It ii bat • 
ioMiw of eiefciiiog the mind, of developing the la- 
MlMtMl bfeullic*, and of rendering tlwDi fit for 



hrpiiy much more nrely than i* commonly betiev- 
■^^k fiiiihhm direotioniaad renta whieh are im- 
uadiataly i^pQubla to the nse> of life ind the wauls 
«f wclety. 

When it ii coniidered nmler the Grat of theM re- 
bUeaii that whieh eontlilulaiil an oMcntial pert of 
education, none can fait la pensive how important 
St it to treat nothing tuperflrially, in the i>ltjcel> it 
embracea, to diminiih the number of theae objaati 
If neceiMry, laiher than sscritce (o brevity any one 
of the developemenli required to reach all the evi- 
dence of which tbe subject may admit, orloei- 
plain all tbe mecbanlsm on which the reaioning may 
be constracted. 

ne teachiiieardieiciencexisia this reipect tab- 
.i«ct to the sane rulei as IhU^ the arts ; the cfaoiee 
of eminplei ii fiir more importaot than (heir num- 
ber ; a few Initbi completely unfolded, Ibrow more 
li^t upon ihe lyiten than e great number of Ibeo- 
riea which are but pattlally diiciwsed. From Ilie 
roots of the Gnt which strike deeply, anil seldom 
Ail to eiteod tbemselvMi spring stems of which tbe 
numerous branchei are loaded ivhh fruits; the otiffn 
■earcaty rising above the (oil. disapjiear m k>od as 
"~ nUihed H barrep nouriihment for Toiiity . 



It msM Late bee* npcrOSQU to auikt (h(M it- 
netks which certaMy are uitboiiltliere«omnieiiil» 
tioHot BOTcIt;, if lacndMBol need t« be race>■n^ 
If remiaicdof the M(isle(iJemlnithi,H'ben tbej 
oppose their habit] aiid their tMcjodtcei; but (bry 
bare bren intiodoecd to riu>w the iniproprietj of 
departing, in piAlic scboots, from ifaat itverilyof. 
wliicb derelopes truths nrkh a]llherJ|Diir 
of which they are mceptible ; and which lioiTnn 
froo affieaianccs and from sensations nothing bal 
what judgment alone is unable to luf^ly. 

ft it necesmy Ibr me to add Ibat I am not tpni- 
lag bei« of Ibe earliest inslractioos given to chikl' 
which it is osoally [>es( to appeal to the lu- 
timony of Ihe seniei? I •bait show hereafter, vy 
opiaiun of the manner in wbicb a young cbild 
ibtMdd be lulialed Into laatbematica ; (tn tlie n- 
nectioni npoo tbe " ElementsofCeomelry.") Bat 
after be abal) bsve been imtiued vrith tbe fandt- 
meotal trMbt of Ibe science, by a pn>eecding rathr 
iperiinenlal tban iheonlk, it cannot bedispeittd 
with that be sbouid be made to rrrommeiice (lie 
study, on principle* purely ratHinal, nilbaulvliicb 
suchlhingBiiolid bistniclion. In gtorr^ 
opinion may be adopted reipeclin| toe 
relatioas which our aensatiana bear to OHridiiai, actl 
reans that we have withia ourselves of adding 
tit stoiA, I think it can hardly be denied, that 
oasler ahoidd eadeavnurto make his pupil* rC' 
the progran of hia mind, as mod as he ifaBll 
■cqaiied a taSisiaDt nuvberof external oo- 
liona,' to be coHpued togelber, and ibat tbe period 
at eommencing, end the lime to be devoted lo tlii* 
coune, ahbuld be measured by Ih« age of the fapt, 
and the number of facts be may pouen. 
1 then declare, that t lay out of Ihii discuuoft 
halever ngarda Ihe pre|iaratory liouwtedge Ihtt 
makeaacfaild callable of application ; 1 confci! my 
Ignorance of tbe manner in whicb tbe ideas of nam' 
ber end of magniluda ore acquired ; and t liiuiB 
myielf here loan inquiry into the mode, by which* 
with theae malerlab >li«idy wrought by apreliaii' 
nary cducadon, however empiricKl, pupils of Cfteev 
aiitaen yean of age maybe made lo com|wltentf 
the elenent>i7 Ibeory of Ihe Balhematica) acieneei^ 
id tlie forma of the methods whicb are peculiar' 
to tbem. It may perhaps Im: (aid, tbal this woald b^ 
fixing rather a late pertud for the commencement o£' 
this srady, aad I uckuowledge Ibat I have meC 
with those nbose powers noir of an earlipr growths 
But these eicepltoas ate neverthelesi too few lo af" 
feet tlie general application of Ihe rule ; il is de- — 
tightfut lo twiteve tliat they will become less rare ^ 
when early education shall bare reached a higher" 
itate of ImpromMeat ; Imt until then, I must nd — 
bere to Ihe opinion which fans been laggettedtane -m 
by the mosi frequent observation. 
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ff nin sot i>«rKap< b« conEidnvd Irctlcvint for 
roflo dwell B little ianger upon llic iJi 
h>i'( rormpd to rayjclf of pulilic Inslmcll 
repeal. Iliat it is thi Inliroil o( gaclety and not of 
inilividualt, wliich shoiilil regulRte 
ibefonDcrdcawndiaetliallhe Tn:in of iiircUigencc 
ilMulfl tie increnMd. and atwvc nil. Ilial tlic dUiribi 
ikw oC UlMitf (Iwuld 1ms diftcleiJ to llie itnpEovi 
iDMit of the (aciilliH, if not riguufoiitly (furlfaat 
ini|>M>il>la] Bl Icntl, in an al^roiimntlng counr; 
it tf raential. as I hnve already uid, thai tbe ii 
'iniclionsbiiiild Ik nitlBciently praFound to eiliibit 
l«1«nl, to enligliliii il rettiecling iti 
point «ul Ilia mole ituhould piinue iq il< pragrsw 
lomtrdi pcrbclioTi, and leverc cno 
.'■nie timp to ttvaid thai medjncrity uf 
wbicb will alwavB bl^lioavy and bnrrrn in ili liandi 
nnd to dinci it la mcli l^boura at will render il uw- 
Tut to (lie world. Tlii< (eating, und if I mny l>e al- 
lowed Ibe eipresjloni lliia nsKirlment uf intellect, Is 
■moMg Itie b««l rnills tbal tociely can reap from ifae 
•dninuiit niakei Tor eclucnllon. 

-Thtw 11 Ibrn liul little reason lo funr, Ihal in the 
MUltfl Khoolt and in tlje Uoeks devoted to (he uw 
^ lh*M whooU, theteachini; of mnlhemBtrcj itiould 
Iw Huide too nbntrorl. NatwilLslnnding, tti every 
(hin^ b liable lo nbitae, cerlnin limilii should be 
tnc«di beyond vrhkb, on ode side as well ni tbe 
other, will be (bund tbat etaggar^ilon, which i^Ue^ 
f'iMU lo nolUini; but chimEras. Thli bidt could no! 
W avoided, if it were lliouglit that lo follow ase- 
**n) metbod, is (o tii* onrjelres doivn perpetually lo 
^Dilute rumantiH, tho renrains of the jargon of the 
■"•cicDtaeliools; tlialUn to drone over details pore- 
•y metapbytical, (ba[ it is lo lie refining ii[)on Botions 

tiMl clear, and to olxcurc by suiierfluoua proufs, 
II 



For Iht Aettdemidan 
Sclum, nil Kribm< i;>v. d 




c is scarcely ■ su'ijert upon wbich 
liiDg hna been eipended and more (nient 
i, than that of crilicisin, and, peAsp*, If c 
^••imBle he formed of Ibe effacli (hat wo«iu o[ jilii- 
*^t-y genius may proJnce upon Ibe Individual chl 
'*'■' erf man, tlie polilical eondilion of a nutlun, a 
■*»<e|l(.ctuBl aspect of an a|;e, Ibe code by w 
"*■»* worki are to be judged di-serves Ihe enoi 
***»» which t( has Bcqulfed ihtougli the nurilof 
*»y Cflll professor!, 

*"Toni the earliest nppeamnce of ibote ivovlr* i 
^•^aith Ihe powers of criliciim nre employaiW. lt« 
g^HMiplei have been nttcmpled to be dovelopVil and 
KHieil. by men of erery mnk In life, 
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ev«ry ptAe of iatellpti, Iti profet'ir 



sliruak al one (Idle inlo llio cells of pi 
anolher bnvp jloiid in lliu conrls of prioCf) 
hnvs been found alike la Iha gnrretaof Qtji 
ihe purliens of Tarii, and tbi palaci 
rjihelh, Loui", Zi'nobia, Augustus, i 
ll'ilb Zoiliis tutd^Uennid llicy have altl^ 
minish tbegloijofilie beams that were [no brilliant 
for their ilgbl to inttuin ; nilh Aristatle, Horace and 
Addimn, tliey have UIJ bare Uie roots From which 
tbe stems of the scicncespring; wilh Longinui, La 
Harpe and Jubnson, lliey have removed llie veil, 
wbicb concEnled lUe atk o! the mysteries of geniiu> 
, there iascaroely a shape for tbe rnmoinnicBltm 
of Initniction from the oiotl rigid syliahusof philo- 
sophical principlei to (lie widest induction and the 
daseBte:iamlnRliaD of particular inflnnces, (hsllbey 
have not at dlSerent limes gi*'eD lo its maumr 
From a diversity tike Ibis, il would not be nnrel- 
ble to ex|«cl isome clasbine in the principles 
which nre made tlie bnsis uf lliii Kience, bul Ibe 
fact is otbenviBe, Nature, who never diffiri from 
herself, hat been their sourcf^, nnd the common sense 
iklnd which is in all nget tlie same, has been 
tbe test by whicb their purity has been tried ; tbe 
coniequBnce has been, that hotbing new 
faas resulted from the efTorli of Ibe multitude oT 
minds that have irealod il as a science, or pmcliicd 
, and the ooly difference to be discerned 
between the preoepM of Aristolle, Horace, Boilean 
nd Pope, is in the various forms and languages in 
hich tbey are delivered. Ii i< true, llint ihe denial 
of this position may find somfe [>laiuiliili|y in Ihe lo- 
and temporary diversities of opinioo on ibe vari- 
sulijecUoT lilvraluro, butUtosedivenilies rc*uli 
from any diScrence in principles, bat from doubU 
resjierling I heif ajipli cation, andproducD^mi mora 
e in the verfwinly of llie science than tboar^- 
of Ihe bar do hi the rectitude of justice, orlhc 
jarrinfof sects, iu the ^ability of the faiUi. Jlic 
observalion, however, of these partial diSvienoei 
should make ua cautious how wc desert ihefouiUaiti of 
hp science, for UiBBiri!nm>;hal flow bom lliniueh 
'nrieiy ondabundnnce— Taeopy Homer, is certainly 
copy nature, but it is to cojiy hor al second hand ; 
f illi tbe Malike u'illtin our reach, wa >bou!d not Imi- 
ale llic nodrl, vthlehJf^Faver perCeel in its re.'cm- 
iIunrE, must siill uaut Mmetbingof Ihr mellow^ 
iFM and linish <J ibe original. With the nuiverae 
lief'irc unrVyn, ne thuuld lianllyjudEOof the wan< 
dersof rrwelioTi. from Ihe eihibitions of Um muHum 
ir ihvfnbinet, however complete Ihe coUec lions, or 
inwevFT nir>> lli<' s|>ei:imeni they might biniish. 

In exniniuins the tvoriiof getius hya panioolai' 
iilc oIj»il(oJini, il should never Sa^forSottcn that tbe 
iiincL(il«jipoiivi'bii]Ulhenile~iiifoundcd|lnU)lliekepl 
,icrpclHilly in view. Il^wlhe niisap||ictlion of a 
prcc^ in donee %int prevrnicl Huet and Lo 
Clerc from seeing, as l.ongioiis saw. Ihe sinpln 
pnndcu-of thetnnfrn'"-i'f Mnvi RbUbbilaoM 
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tie iM to sutilimity as well as in time, that has ever 
been composed. 

Bat the advantage of criticism as a system of rales 
IbrtliivttaiomeDt of the excellencies of composi- 
f ion imist necessarily, itom the nature of the art, 
and <k those who are to practise It, be exceedingly 
limited. Of the five soarees of the highest merit df 
composition which Longinns has enaroerated ; the 
first two* which serv* as a foundation for the rest, 
he asserts, are *' beyond the reach of art, ' and to be 
derived only from natural endowment Besides, If 
the rales of the science were to be reduced to aform so 
practical as to make success in the art the sure reward 
of diligence, the gain to the worid would not be so 
great, as at first, might be readily supposed ; for, the 
labour of acqtiiringand applying the hiles would be 
•Dch, that, perhaps the number of those who are des- 
tined to deliglit and to instnict mankind would not 
be much augmented ; and, if it were, roan would 
liardly find leisure to contemplate their excellence — 
Ibe stars within the reach of our unassisted vision 
«r« enough to excite emotions of wonder and senti" 
toents of piety, which can nevterbe much Increased 
by the sight 6{ the myriads with which the telescope 
tells us that the firmament Is filled. 

If then the power of educating the faculties to in^ 
mention be denied to the science of criticism, in 
^hat are Its claims to utility and dignity to be al- 
lowed f in what, but in unfolding the sentiments 
and laying bare the thoughts with which the works 
of genius are crowded ; In shedding over them a 
light that shall make thorn evident to every appre* 
btnslon ; In prepnrhig the mind for thtlr reception ; 
in strengtiiening and deepening the impressions that 
they may make ; in teaching men to think while 
|bty feel, to reason whNe they glow ; in shewing 
them bow to distinguish the steady light of troth 
from the meteoric gleams of falsehood— that tlius— 
•t It guards the mind against the seductions with 
which the paths of literature are filled, and facilitates 
Itf pifW|* 1(1 ^t>® niiTOW way of rectltnde and taste, 
ft Bay add strength to thought, parity to sentiment, 
f mpolse to firine and erdor to religion— It is to mme, 
or to tit ef these parposet that it has been directed 
by tliMt pHnees of the art, Longinus, Addison and 
STobofOil— «nd as long as the principles on whiqfi 
(h«y haiPilreated it be kept in view, it will hold its 
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standing among the proudest of those pbrsoUswhic 
are intended to inform, to benefit and to dignify oiaa 
kind. T. T. r. 



NATIONAL WORK. 



♦i^--TS ir^i fai w^t O^t/CtKf — T» ^ee||pi «« 
$f^90t*rm^9 W4$H *>k'ii fm iif *vrm ru tf^< »«v««rs 



Tlis tmmt^ rbtindiilleo of mMknlty, wlthnot which 
f I tinnol fjrisi; ii, % natural fl^ee of UnpwKe. Its 6i«i 
•»<l mtm im^ffftkilsenrs^ is beMliHs of th^ight— It? ie- 

*»w4.sir>m||. Midden sad miUii|*isitk Ming. TVitfirs ^„^^„„^^ „ _. 

rsinll/er Msmsil jperlA*"* «••««»' mmtU^, but the ^.^ .. ^ „ ^ favour. '—It is high Vip» 

r||iiri4erlfi4frf«irmfi* 1 6 / /» e / 



We cheerfully give the following iofertion in nn 
journal. Our exertions shall always be directpHti 
aid and promote all societies, that may have the io 
terests of the public in view. We were ioittstec 
into the views of Dr. Lyman Spalding fome tinn 
since, and as far as we were capable of judging, wb 
deemed the plana good one. Its succenhftsoor 
best wishes, and, we entertain little doubt, thatH 
will ultimately be carried into execution. If taleob 
will insure its intrq^ocllon among medical gfs- 
ticmen In the U. States^ we are sure that thb work 
Wil^ not be deficient in medical ability. 

While we are upon this subject, we may ohwrs, 
that the profession of medicine which is dignified is 
itself, and so useful to man, when understood, snd 
the duties enjoined by it, praclise'S, that we think H 
behoves our medical committee^ appointed to a- 
amine stndents for admission to practice, to bs 
more rigid in their procedure. The live* of men m 
valuable to themselves, their families, their friendi 
and society, and it is dangerous to trust that sscred 
gift to the hands of unskilful men. Qnark phvii- 
clans people graves by their unskilful ne«s, almost tf 
fast as the most fatal diseases. Ovm uut «»•» nAs 
r^Xfjt.r^'* Ti^c, says Menander Nothing is more ds* 
ring than unskilf ulness. It is an infringement on the 
laws of the land, and the lives of our citisens to (oil 
into the worid beardless boys, who have a little lbs* 
oretical knowledge of medicine. No men respects 
capable and conscientious physician more thsn we, 
and no men more heartily despise the pestiferow 
quack in this or io any other profession. Em- 
pirics in medicine are as dangcrons to heallh of 
body, as quack pedagogues to soundness of mind. 
Our committees are too remiss in their examinatioDi; 
persons of no abilities are admitfed to practice is 
this, as well as in law, and even divinity. It would 
be to the honour of professions, were I he laws «• 
vera, and enforced without distinction of applicants, 
It would exelade many who were never designed 
to exchange the hoe or the pick-aie for the pestle of 
mortar, or hasten men from life into eternity. 

About two years ago, we were knowing to the fol- 
lowing circumstance. A student of medicine appeared 
before the examining committee ; a letter was band' 
cd to them by him from the gentleman with whom h< 
had studied; begging the committee " to be a Htth 
easy" with the student, who passed a most miserab* 
examination, and yet was admitted to practice! 
The committee were of that opinion, but tlutl cort 
mittee and thai doctor were intimate friends. " Kii 
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ihtllMt lutgnificaiit Inwcl* V^o liuiz nboni nnd 
IR onlf koawo when Itixj dlngi wa bsnlalieil rrum 
tbcncUlcircIC) and doomed to « Jut oblivion bdiI 

Time otueryatloni •« made not lo Injure my 
■wdiut grnllemeDi but to eicita llie commiKeei, 
■hI those who hnve itudeati under their rare, to be 
ttici in f laiDtnntion and careful in the discliarge of 
fttirdgliei. Onrichool cammilten loo in ihe vari- 
•Bilitcs, (andinueb i> laid upop tbi' subject In ihe 
Nn-Zugland papen) are very Cu fruoj perforDBing 
tteiliirg* committed to thatr care. 

Imlie Nan-Tork Medical Repoiilnry, New Se- 
rie),Val.4. Not.3.l[3. badinertatJonnn I lie med- 
ical chuaeter fay Tbomai D. Milchi-il, M. D. in 
■itich ire manj eiecllenl obMrrations. We would 
nferour readen to that eiceilcnt work, which de- 
picti (lie tine character and dalie* ot men engaKsd 
ta (bat profetaio*. Id icIentiGe euej-s are verj- ia- 
tamling and iDitnicli*a. 

Fnm tlu BMfon DcU^ Mttrliter, Jidy 2. 

J Jftlinal fTart.— lo Jannaiy, 1617, Doctor 
LjMa Spalding nibmilled to Iba neiv-Varli Coui 
ty Uedkal Soclef j, a project for Ihe formnlion of 
PtuniMiopoeia, by Ihe anlborily of nil the Medical 
Scdetiei and Medical School* in the union. Tlie 
Wrk, hawevcr, wa* not to be undcrlsken imleu ■ 
rinoid meet tbe npprobatioD of the najor.ly of tbi 
tfomaJd iDUilutioai.* 

The plan propotad bjr this emioenl member of 
tt« pnTewion wa*, lit. Thataconecniion tbould 
iMcalMw aach of Ihe four grand division! of Ilie 
CiJM Slalei, to be composed of delegale! front all 
th Medical Sociptiea and School*. Sd. TIirI e.-iut 
dotrict eonvention *hould form ■ pliarnincopoeia 
aulilect one or mor« delefalai lo mi^n in ronven 
I'm in Ihe eilj of Waibington— and 3il. Thnt tin 
pnenl convention ihoald, from Ihe dislrirl ranvea 
tim pbanaKopoeiM, form Ihe naiion.-il worli. 

Tliitiilaaha*b«en lofar carried Into eieculion 
Itecircalan have been iuiied to the medical aocic 
■iMtad Mhool*, Invilinf their co^peralion. Anc 
** an bappT to learn that all those institotlon 
■^kh have had meetlnp, have apfirored of Ihi 
blMtion of the woril, and appirinted ibvir dele 
Ptei We ma; therefore lafely cbn;raliilale the 
Wrkan publie on tbe rpeedjr formstiQa of III' 
■•portut national work;— ihe fint in America, 
XX li Ihe world, which baa been pH up ander tlie 
■alkwlj of the profenion at large. Uur tuve of 
MinUj will not wOer na to omit bilatiui; at 
'■W]', which a work farmed in this mauni 
^"tlu giving ma national cLaracler. 

* Oa ■qaiir we learo. that Ibe approtiatioa of onlr 
: ^<«kerndeaMor ickoab b aaoUn; tfl mtr 
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Gbiumir. Ceittinutd/rain pagt lit. 

gfCT. Tilt, toiu. 

Till vsrialions and elcepUona to general mlA 
hich are so often practised in the use of tb» case* 
mini'b their importance in the doctrines of unl- 
!r«l prammar. Sucb ilulinclians al they imply 
Iglil have been in mot instances diipenieJ with. 
be difcusfion of them ^lartakes more of Iho ehar- 
:ter of an inquiry into tbe conjectural hlttorj of 

parlicular dialect*, than of an invettiption of the 
idical principles of ianguag' i and the length to 
hicb lliat diecnasinn (omelitDM extends is dua 
ilher to the ilifGcult; than to the importince of 

tbe fulijecl. 
Tbe ficii'i'rr case, though Bomelimes governed by 
verb, as by the verba poliri./ungi, meiainiiit, sad 
igi, lometiacs by BD adjective, lucb aa limilit, 
jpcar^ to have been originally applied in the ht- 
D language la signiry a relation bctwiLt [be idea 
[pressed by ■ noun and Ibat contained in inn« 
Arr noun in the»Bme»eoience. Tbe Engl iih pre- 
Milion «/ GtirreppoDili eo elaclly to il, that aa7 
Mtrvalions made on tlie one are equally applica^ 
e to the other. Altempli have been made, bnlti 

by mean* of etymolngicai Jericalions and expianaf 
m? of eliiting phrases, to represent the word ef 
gignirying come speci^c relation, at, TorexaiDple, 
iBsesMon or origin. These ellempts, however, 

have faiUd. ATe flnil it eiprcBMng every sort of 

relation that can elill beliveen tbe idea* contain- 



Tbis 






ambiguily. Il irisei from the mere generality of 
the sign. tThen il n too general for eipre-'CiDK 
our meaning, ne ndi some more spcciAc ideas. In 
ihearticle (iRAMHAB of tbe Eaci/tlopadia Bril- 
laiiiKa, It i>Jri*ily obferved that ii\jitriartgii may 
mean either " an injory tnr.ieted by the king." 
f* "an injury received hy the ting." The ipe- 
ciGc idea iu leu Jed to be oonveyeil, mud either be 
inferred from tlie connection, or poialeJ out by 
tomeaJJiliinal Fi(;n. 

Tbe genitive cue, Ibough Ihm general, and mp- 
posrd \,j some to have in the Greek language de- 
riteJ from this circiantance its lecbnical Dane 
T ran: j«*i. onglit not perhaps lo he considered ai 
more grneral lUan olbcrs. Il is di^'linguisbed rram _ 
tbein by Ibe cireumHancs nf being employed to 
*baw that the word put in lliis cajcissubonlinalB 
loa noun. Nothing more than a general relation 
baiwiit Ihe tno ideai li etpreased ; but Ihe connec- 
lion tbaa estsblijhed bits <au]elliinK particular in ite 
adaptation li iho purposes of diicoune. The ideal 
thus connected eould not exchange places, nor are 
tUev of fl'ia! Imi-ortanrt in Ihe teolencc, u llcjr 
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would W ircoDJoladr by mean* of the word ** and.** 
•• The man of virtue'' and " the virtue of tbe man'' 
do not mean tbe aame thing. Tbe ^daas ex- 
profiled by the \ ords man and virtue are indeed 
tmiiuUd in both of theae phraieii; but when we 
H^y *' a man of virtue/' it i» intimated that some* 
thing further is said of ** the malii*' When we 
say <' the virtue of the man," it is intimated that 
the subject on whiA we enlarge is "the viKuc.''^ 
Both of these are different from a connection form* 
ed betwixt two noun» by the word ** and;'' which 
intimates that they are on equal tarms in the as- 
lertioni v^hieli are made. 
' IBoch instaincas as we mentioned of the genitive 
fcelfig put affef verbs and adjectives are so rare, 
that they may be considered as exceptions in which 
a stretch is made to give those governing words the 
power of nouns in tbe use of language. Every 
word resembles a noun in containing the name of 
An object or an idea. It is only in relative impar^ 
tance in the syntax of sentences that nouns differ 
from other parts of speech. 

Exeeptioni of i different kind are also fonnd. 
Kouns are in totee instanoas annexed to other 
nouni by marlcs different from those which form 
4be genitive ; a. |^ homo a kteretit^ a liatio phrase 
for a <* a secretary ;'* and in English wa have the 
jihrases ^*father-i ii-Iaw,"and cousin BT tbe motbar^s 
aide.'* This last phrase is seldom employed with- 
out tha use of the verb is preceding it, which gives 
4 different turn to the whole phraseology, and ha^ 
the power of introducing a greater variety of words 
than can be annexed solely to tha noun. Such ex- 
ceptions as we have now naiitloned are equally 
rare with the former ; a circumstance which ^ews 
the nature of the genitive case to be almost peco- 
Kar. 

In the Hebrew languogCi the placing of one 
tioun after anoth^ is often the only sign of the 
f<*nitlve. Jtin slgniAes wine, fiehon is the proper 
oama of a mountain, aad Jtin Hafton is the expiM- 
iion for <^ wine of Relbon." Sometimes It is ex- 
|»re9Sfd in a manner wMbb most appear remarkable 
to those who are not acqoaliled with any anat»> 
gous language. Tha change indicating this, mode 
of annexation is made on the governing nonn, 
whlOh is then technically said to be in its coiu/ need- 
ed state^ while the noun In the ganitiva ansa nmla^• 
goea no change. Ddbar signifies word, and Eiohim 
God ; but there is no separata word for*^, nor if 
any change made on Blokit^ to make It equivalent 
to ** o^ God." Ddbar is pot in its constructed 
ttate by being changed into iMar, which signifies 
mrd </. Dtbdr Eiohim is '' word of God.*' In 
lilta manner, gtdoHm signifies *' great men,'* haghir 
*' the eity.*' Great men of the city is not geiolhn 
k^tkiff but gtdolei haghir. 
In Eogrishi as hu been alresrfy obseiredi the 



genitive ease Is iometines erpfmed' By tfie temi* 
nation t with an aposttopbe, as in tlia first If na of 
Paradtse Xost, ** Of man^s first dioobedience, aB# 
tbe fruit." It is thought *i»]r rame gramffiarians 
ati ifliproveinent in nomeocTature, to call this 
form of tbe novn an adjective of posseaaloa derived' 
from the noun. This dtstinctloa makes no diflbi^ 
enee of doctrine. That mode of d&soribhig itseeei^ 
to have been inconsciously soggaated by the ci^ \ 
cumsUnee of its being, like the adjective in Eo* i 
glisti, piaced before the noun to which itissolxx*- 
dinate. But nothing more than the meaning of aoy 
genitive is signified by the adjective noun itself, si 
will appear when we come to treat of it. The £o- 
glish s bos, with regard to its etymology, beea 
considere<l by some as an abbreviation for kit. Bsfe 
this (or tbe equivalent syllable t>) is evidently n 
original sign in our language, at least indapeadesli 
of suchr words as his ; and the latter is avidea^y 
derived from the pronoun lU by baviag this siffki 
taehed to it. 

The genitive case la sometimes expressed io Ea< 
glish, as it is in Hebrew, by the mare Jfixiapaiiliooj 
of the noonsy with this difference, tbat the govera- 
ad is placed before the governing nooff ; as iaavti 
wheal," ** com field," <* garden wall." SoaNof- 
these phrases ara of more frequent t e cu r icu oe that 
otfaan. Sometimes tte two woads thus eonjoia# 
have, both w apellhig and pronniioiatioo, basa fii 
together into one, as in ** timepiece," ** stateiaiaB,^ 
'* footman.'^ Others of them are f^eqaently cos* 
nected in writing b^ a hyphen, ta denote that the/ 
are scarcely to be oooaidared as one word, yet ast 
so much separated aa two words generally apa. Is 
other instances, they are kept as distinet in a scfl- 
tence as any other words. The oseaning is not s^ 
fected by this variety, and is so clearly expressed 
by simple juxtaposition In this order as never lb 
admit of ambiguity. Here wa have one fact, ^ 
thaaofsidaration of which any lootiiaM* prediler 
t|oB ?or the individuality of worlamay'W sedaccd 
witbin just bounds. 

Tbe chief ultimate porpoae tor which tHagnt^ 
tive case is employed is, to add a particalarcir^ 
cumstance/or completing the dl a scr iption of aaia* 
dividual, or of a species of ol^iaala, already chaise 
teriaed by a term which ia ia itself tco geneial fcr 
the purpose. *' Nan*' is a gaseral word. ** A nsa 
of gealua," *' a oountryman," are iostanaes ia^ 
which tbe gautive ia osed to point out a ralationr 
ship for deaigoating a limited species contained ia 
the genas ** Man.'* This may be done wbea sa 
individual, or a species, is introdooed as the sub- 
ject of discourse; aS| for example, '* A man of 
genius differs from other parsons in his feelings and 
habits ;** or it may be iatroduced into the pr^icata 
of a aentaiioe, and form a part of aooie new aaer* 
tioo, as, ** BkooB wu a man of gauo&" 
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Tlie auiulifr lu >] repealed ■) timrs, anil U (ound 
to k)ve l>eeu wlJed 3 [Inel In iUcIf ; to repeal a 
DuiuUr twite, i> UiduuUtH ; 3 tlmeiu to triple \\; 
tdamUta guodruplt M ; audio aii in lacceasion- 
Eteiy nullIpliCBIionil eipressed by Ibree nriralyn, 
iltlhn Bombef to lie repealed, which l> called Ihe 
utiUipKeanJ ; the numbertbcwinglow many limei 
it itiu be repealed, wliich ia called l!ie mulliplier j 
•nJlhereuiltorih* operaCMD Hbicli is called Ibe 
fniuct. Tlie mallipliMnJ aod Ihe maUipUtr eon- 
liJveitBf concurring togelber (o Torm llie jiroduei 
iR called /uUorr of ttiii producl; in Ilie prf^edlng 
•Hitiple, lAiilhc mulliplietmil, t (lie miilliflitr, and 
Mill! (irodiict, andltUplain ihat 4 and ISaretbe 

tlliia the roultiplicuid and multiplier are larje 
umiirn.the (ormalion of the product by the repeat- 
(^■difilion of the miiltiplkaiid would octupy a very 
luiuiiteralle liiac. It baj ihenfore tieeu luugbt to 
slffldgo tbe t>i«nlioii, by diitribuling il into »«ei^ 
liln number u( partial mulIipticatiDiK which art «Biy 
i»>*FOected in ibe loemury. The nunil«r 16 fur 
iii>nn« uinbe regieHled 4 limes, by lakingiepKniloly 
u sun,- time*, the 6 ui.iU and iho Ua of uhlch il is 
riiin|K>wd : it u cnuugh llien to know the products of 
ibe Dumbcrs of uiiitiof each runli in Ihe multiplicand 
lirlhtnultipliL-r, nlien thii latter number baa but a 
vnglc lipire ; and thai resalvci itaetf. in every poui- 
hk nae, into finding ihc prodacl of any one of Ihe 
i iim niiioben by every oiher of Iheae numbers. 

Then prujucti are conlaiued In tb* (oltowing ta- 
bic, iltributeJ to Pjtbagaroa. 
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ninth linp, whiL-h conlalni tbe product! of the num- 
in lUe'Bnt, inultiplied, each of Ihem, by 0. 
I worth while to remark that Ihe leveral pro- 
ducts uf any number, by the iiuinbenS, 3. 4, fide. 
are called (hemufft/ihtaf ibit number; Ihiu0,0, 12, 
care thenultliilciofS, 

WliBii llie fuirmatioii oflhii Inhle Ji eorreclly con- 
ceived, the UK of it il easily underitood. If, for ei- 
e, the product of 7 by G went required, II would 
icesaary, on Ihc ftflh line which cuniaiDf the 
dinerent produclioflhe nine flnt numben mulliplied 
lo take thai which aniwcra Hbovc loT: Ihii 
will be found to be 36. Tbe method in every oilier 
eismple wilt be Ihe lame : Tlu prodvtt ii/ound in a 
•nt uilh the miilliplier, utu/crnfUlA tAe mvUiplmmd. 
la aeeltin; in the tablo of PylhagoTmi for Ihe pro- 
ducl of S by T, (here will be found again ai above 36| 
illhough ihia lime 6 hu been considered ai (be mul- 
■plicand, and T ai the mullipliar. Thu obaervatiOD, 
whichmay be repealed upon each one of the pro- 
duels eoolBined in llie table, ii Kcnerai ; anil, in oNji 
illiplieaiiaii tihattrcr, fht ordtr of Ihr /lUlMi muy 
be rtTeruA, tktti i"i, titt naltiptUr may bt taiti\/tr 
lkcmiiliiptiea7iJ,aHdtlum-iilliplitMad fir tht nufii- 
;iJiVr, wiihoul aOecling the result. 

Aa tbe (able of Pylbsgoras coalaini only ■ limi- ' 
led number of products, It would not have been 
I'liough lo verify in Ibia table ihe conctuaioo that 
WHS declared above; for ihe truth of il might be 
dcuLited, wilh reaped to greaisr products of which 
the number iaanltiniled : Iborc is nothing but a cea- 
•oninglndepcnilPnt of every particular value of tk* 
multiplicand and mutlipUer which caa show thai this 
coni-lu«on Hdmits of no concrptiun. The followiug 
method ia belter adapted lo the oLJecl, aa it ulTcri ■ 
'vnsible image of the maaner in which Iho product 
uf tivo numben ii formed. To mate it better under- 
stood, weihall apply ilal liril (o thenumbersSandS. 
If ihc tgure Ibe HTilleu 6 timet upon (ho tame line, 
and two similar UnG* be laugcd underneatU Ihe Gnl, 
Ml Duy be Ken below. 



To farm Ihii table, Ihc numben I, 3, 3, 4, 6, G, T, 
t and 9 are Crtt wrlKe u upon (he same Unp ; each of 
llieM numbers is aftarwarJ^ added to il^lf ; and Ih 



i line, 



I'hich il then 



found to be eompoted ofihedr-nble of each numb 
o!<(t't Gnt. or of (be product ofeach number by 3, 

The icvrn numben oa Ihe second line ore added 
iiitheiame manner to Ihe correiponding numht 
til* iril, and the sums are placed upon a third line, 
which eontaini ihe triple of each of the numbpra 
Ihellnl, orthetrpmdiiclibyS. By (he addilloi 
the Dumlien on ifae fini line wilh Ihoie on the third, 
then wi'l he formed a fourth which will conlni 
quadruple of each number on Ibe first, W (he 
<tiic1 ofthij aumberby ^^andtoon, ia orjcr, i 



1 



the anlir* number of the fifiurcs 1 wilt be composed 
uf u many timoal) as there arc linet ; (bat U(oiay, 
of3 limes fi ; but by Ihe diiposition of Ihesa liiiea, the 
fignrea 1 are ranged in cuIjuidi, aaeh of which con 
laioSoflhem: on countiag them in thii DUnoar, 
ill be fuu[id to be as many limei 3 unils uv 



mSuiiIU, a 



n the n 



•r of c. 



not dependini al all up 

il (ollQW t thai 3 times S, and 5 times 3 give 

product. It would beeaiy tocxlend Ihii 

lo any i.umliers whatever, '>y supposing each Iidc ti 

coulain as many uniUuthcrt are io tie ntulli)ili 

i-.and, and that a number of liacs etjnal to the uum 

Iter of uniia in Ibe tnuUtplier, b* ranged undet eoi:; 

jtber b'juMt'j. Io rackooins Iber I'.ie pwjjslb; 
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lioei, it niU Ifc IobdJ 16 re^a.'! I'mm llie mdiiplicind 
Rpealcd as lawty lime! n titm arc noiu ia the mul- 
liplier; but tbe coHeetioa of Ss'"'^ «ben nrittea 






utbcre a 






: if ll)eaitti«tlioDght prDperloeoanl 
. I%e mombcr of Iibm of tbe molliplier 
!■"«< ^irii[iiTnlM nanj tiwmf iHiT- *— units in 
« Ubc, Ite ill B Duny tiato u tlie niultipltcand t\- 
pnsvi h u iherrfore allowed, is lh« tonnation of 
IbeprodiKtofiny t«o namben »lM(eTet, to lat« 
for (be omliiplwr, eilUo of the nombtn al pleawre. 
Tbe rcurniiu^ Ih^ hoijust been foDowed lo thaw 
th« irWh of iJie pteceiling propodlioo. ii the ifason- 
rtr^ipn of it ; and tl should be csrefoHy ramaited 
(bat « hst ioo*ilulei ibo eixacf of the oiettiod |>«i^ 
(■•d iu pure oudieiiwli". a dial ibere U alTowed In 
tbeai no pro(««tii«i or prmaian ^ieb Is not the 
nceeraarv coiiMniiene* of Ibr firJ aoliooi npon 
whi«h Ibe irhulF b twnlxl. and of which Ihe tralh 
b nai TiUbliibediB ^ornl by (tuodIr^i iadepen- 
d«al 0* pulkubr ei»«p*» that on neter uuHiat to 
* pn<oi ai»d that anly «rv» lo nmia mora eaiy lo 
lb* tr-lrr. tb« »iectCaja*oscf the (eajoniDgoD U.e 
[iracllcE oi Iba nlw- 

AlV' kno"iik(»nib» prodntti giTen by the Brit ] 
Diiii' nuiub«r* vfhvacuteblned with oae another, any 
nanitxr wliaWvrr way be iiiuttif>lic<l by a number 
rtpfeiivd witb a tisftla tfvi*. by foiaiog incceuivG' 
ly the [inxJiMU uf lb* uiU of cBcb nnk in iba oml- 
|l|iliratid with ibr muiliplict ; antl the opention illi- 
fotH itMlf ta IIm (ollowisf toauuer. 



Th»|>™Jocto(l*i«*uniH(^fb« Biattijillcnnd by 
Ihr mithl^We T. bvtac -fi, tb« S iraJM oaiy are 
l*n (dO ih* 1 1to* •>• nialnfi) lo b« jeined t 
■lIiilM wkl«h an ntll to b* met n ilh ^-lbf prodtK! 
iillliP4l*u*oflheBUihl|iUrandbytb«iDuUit>l>e 
1 1, aiiU I'll aJiilBK lo It lh« 4 trtii prei ioasly reta 
Ihv tiUinWr ID W formed, ol whirhlbo unilioni 
Wi'Mtwni Ml>l tl>* '*■' ■■ iv<*'n*>' f^ th« ■icesc&e 
i>|>t>rtt««a 

ThP iimluiM of tiM ft bunJroJi of ibe muliiplicand 
t'yllm MllHI|iJtwT. U&>', uilhlha Ian beforv fe- 
|>1nwtt«iM»>l>Ub*vMiH»iM. ud luinibeirl down 
ti>llr«, trrf-irt iImk w* uo mura figuiMin tb« mui- 
ii|>llva«kt. 

I hit t>rs>vMt may b* thu> rtpNiwd To Bwltiplf 

jpiiwnttVit MS(<* ax*, t4« MiJtil^Mr muxl ^ pl«c<' 
Hw'ti lA( HHliX V' *** oi'A^'W*-'. and d (>« itmuU 
t* nhmrt H<H<>rH*M'4 **«• umm»*nla ufmrf llttm 



le ii<u/l.>Ii(r ; /ita cnfi.f pioJurt j;,ouUi«*f( JeJ 
htn il deitnal txtttd 9, huHfit unlaw /ou, A^ 
««( ie Tclninrd in orda- (o ft* joined to fte /aVtM)^ 
miutl. anil the opttalian Ulabt t»nlinmd in tt 
nae maiino- ai/ar tu Iht lailjiguit on Ike left a/Ik 
iUlliplicimd,Uu mull ofirhir/t nwri it tts dovnpn 
eutlsatilmas be found. « iitriiitnl,lliaj Klicit 0, 
nuUipIicaBil ii tcnainiHti Ig egflttr*, Iht oplnlim 
tt fcgin arcpt at &tfitM ligmfieaiitfypirttflkii 
mmticr, but in ardcr lo give It Iht pndurl Mc nkt 
1 Mheuldpeittu, oi many cyphcri m u-it k'ffaarf « io 
•ght 01 1/iirc mag btftuid on Ike riglu tf iJk nafi' 
plir»ni. H'irb Tfiftrd to ir/urlrrrr qiphm mf) U 
placid biltctin Ihcf^urti ef ike mublplitaivl, (t» 
le prvdarl, and roninjuti'llif it tgphtr mal at. 
L'-iil daan, Icktn valhiug hai Utn rclaiteJfim 
Iht pnihtrl prcttdiug. 
The follouiag Biamplei trill illustrate the i«K 
966 62IM 7012 61B;II 



Aeif-Vor*, .inguit 4, Wll. 
COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 



COLLECIkTE noSOVHf, 

Tealcrday being (^e coin men cement of Cot**- 
bia College, the president, tru^Ues, profeiiDri, ^ 
dents. Lc. proceeded in procession from the M 
\ege lo Trinity Cburcb ; where ths atniltnli << 
the Senior Class delirered suttaUle oralioni, fd' 
rioua la acai!eniic honour* being cuuferrei oa 

The dpgre« of Batchelor oF Arts irai confvnl 
on Henry Jamei Anderson, Win. Beach Lnwrmr. 
Peter Forrester, AleitanJer B, MiLeod, Rictarf 
Freiferitk Kemttle, fierard W. Morrii. Claimtt 
D. SackMt, George D. Poll, JaoiN Leonl, AVt- 
ham D. Wilaon, Daniel Bonnelt. Henry H>-f- 
Variok Dey, John H, Lloyd. John IN 
Frederick Fairlie, Robert (iracie, f"- 
Stayley. 

The degree of Master of ArlJ wat cbnferreiwi 
the Rev. John M'Viokar, professor of rhelprit. 
Itrea, ic. in Columbia College; thf «»'■ 
iMchols, John B. Beck, M. D. Jaeob A. , 
Robertson. Thomas C. Murray. Wa. S. HrjM. 
John 1.. Mason. lUnry A. Van Amrlnge, Pbillf 
Laisrence, Robert C. SanJs. 
We observe that Columbia Cullege is nndetgo- 
ing very conutlerable repairs to the main baildiag, 
oddilianal ning bas beea aijileil iin the esalcni 
e. f ^a eorrespamling fins '^ immediately lo 
it built on the western side of tbe collrge. 



TItE ACADEMICIAN. 
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Tc >r« also bapji; lo obifTTt tint Ilie numlierof 
rtuihnn *** yearly Socieiuing, Xearl; fitly 
IMJ Ibe FrMliinkn clnu lut aututDa, Bnil nlmm 
IktaflM nunbcr. we are auureil, will color vt ibe 
ImriDaUoa of Iba prvient vaetiir.n. — -V. i'ark Got. 



AiihE IsU anniiat cnDHnenccnifnt at Cdtambli 
Wtipi, Ihedffgree of iljclnr o[ laws ifaiconfefreJ 
flalhe hoiiuurible J>iiF|ib HnpllimuTi, uf Philailcl- 
fbil, lod on Bubart AilrUti, profeiiMr of malbe- 
BMlM«aduataralpbiln!>opbyin Coluoibia cullcge; 
«)< lint oT doctor ordivinity on Ihe Rev. Andiew 
Itaaioa, of Eilioburgh.— .V. I'aril: Columbian. 

DNION COLLEGE. 

Sditneaailg, Jain S9, 1813. 
Tl» late annicersary coamenccmenl of tbU in- 
l^lutira, naa alteoileil by a very pulile aDil crowil- 
Dlterupt lo iliMriminnie 



b>t» 



ll.e Jiin 






uribn Aim 



laij, tbnt Ibp 
n char- 



tUimuell, bnivtvi , 

' OntioRE, ic.partuuk 



Ttc JeijreG at Bachettr of .Iris iKa% ataletreA an 
It fallowing yoliflg gpQlleincn— John H. Bird, 
Arilbony Blaiicbard, SlBi«on D, W. Bloodgooil, 
CdjT^e^. Boarilraan, Sidney Rttete, David Drlg- 
hiD.Villiaia S.Burt, William R.Cantinr, Prcd- 
irictCcnler, Cbarlcs A. Clioton, Henry S. Col i 
Snbn T. Cooper, Jac^ib V. S. lie Hulder, Jonslban 
Dicheraon, G»)rge W. Doan, ClarkKO Dun 
Willum U. Klisendorr, OeorRc K. Fuller, YaHck 
%. Gordon, Eewall Hording, Lymon G. Karkoew, 
VKliua HoiUnA, AUred A. Holky, Willis-o Jarrii. 
tliirleo C. Kill);, Benjamin F. Langdun, Henry 
liMngilon, Tiabrial W. LudJuni, ,1oet Manning, 
Aleuodcr M'Farland' Peter M' VicliHr, William 
Mdkf, E. ThurooB I>jru>in, Aaron Picket, Augu». 
loS. Purler, Alonco Porter, John W. Proud fit, 
Cbrlei R'>d);eri, Henry M. KobeebooiD, Feter B. 
RniH-. William S. Sears, Nooh C. Seilon, George 
W.Sraiih, OeorRB W. L. Siuitli. Jamei B. To.i 
^rck, Jobn iM. Todd, Jobn Van Bruren, Samuel 
^'m rudoen, Daniel VTatcrbury.Zolva WfaiUnore, 
tltHKon Wiliiamo. Hrnry C. Va1e>. 

Tlu de^m ut Muttr 0/ Arh wai cnnFerrcd ou 
lU followins gentlemen— D. C. HLaren, E. M. 
tM|Jl. ClmUr, S.Jofanson, R. M. Blatcbiord. 
T' W. BtalcbCord, Ckeiter Cbapia gradiulo uF 
K^xro'i noiveriilj, Guy W. l>oBn, Cfariitopbrr 
If- '•aoiiog, Jobn M'Leon, juo. Naihaniel P. I'atl. 
■^«e, Dtidley SeliUii, Aibbel Wcbiler, Cfaarlei 

t'vlVtllTITr 01 K0KTH-CltlOll)r«. 

VQ fTednesdny. upon Ibe close of the eianina> 
''^at Cbapel Hill, tliedrgrtd of Sadic'ergf Orit 
** c«n[errsd oa Hi* Ttil Lowing gri;t«atM : 



William Mercer Grren.TfaomiiJo^Drtan Green, 
Rubt-rt DonalJion, Janiei Kaos PoUc, Robert Hall 
Morrison. FJon J.ilindtun Morrison, flea-Ont 
Hui^i Qloy. Edttoid Juiiea Mallett, Hu^b Dunning 
Wailtlell, Arthur Jubn Hill. Hamilluo Cbambrr- 
laiu Jonei, Peter OliTer Picat, William Mosely.^ 
Hui. Mm. — 

WILLIAMS COLLEGE. 

Friday, Jhipul 14, 18IS. 

The reijuisltes Tor adiuiaiion ore a IbOrougli 
knowleilge uF the graminar of the Latin language, 
anil of Ibe Greek, iiicludiag prOKidy ; ability to 
oiinsirueand parte any part of Virgil, Ciccro'ite- 
leel oraiions, Csaar'a cammentaries, and lb* 
Greek leslamem, and to translate F^gliab int<s 
Lalin corrcoll; ; a knowledge of Laglisb grunmar 
ind nritbuielic; and [eatinoniale of g'lod moral 

Frtthmtn. — Livy, fwt lirtt boobs: Horace, Uie 
ix[inrgalrd rdilloa ; Dalzel'a collectanea, Crleca 
linora an>l raajors-, Adan'a Roman aB)ii|iiitieii 
Murray's Eiigligth gramniar ; Morae'a geiigrapbj 
abridged! ooevol. Svo.; Webbar** arilbnietic, and 
Day'* aleebra. 

Sophomores. — Tytier'i element* of biltorjr, 
Blair's rUetoric, Hodga't logic, Walker on clocif 
Playrair'sencliJ. Day'i Irigonnmetry, Cicem 
de orolore, and Xeilion'i Greek eurciwt. 

Juniors — Enfield's natural pbilutophy, PJint*! 
surveyini;, Day'i menmration, navigatloa, eonic 
sections, spb erica and Buxiuaa; convenatiooi am 
eheminry, Paley'a evidences, and exearpla latink. 

Senfort— Loeke's eisay abridged, Stewart's phi- 
losophy of the human mind, ^Tols.; Edwatda 0« 
the nill, Pal^'sntoral and political philosophy sod 
nstiiral theology; anatomy, one sol.Bvo. from Iba 
Edinburgh enayclopsdia ; Vatlel'slaw of nl 



d V1n< 

Booki 



It on t^ calechisi 



e continued from ooo year to 
another, are mcnlioued only under the year in 
* bicb tbey are Introiluced. 

COURSE OF STUDY. 

Ttrm 1. Livy, Grvca minoiB bdJ Roman aaliiiui- 

ties- 
S. Homce. Oneca mojatBi and Anoriua 

geography. 
5. Horace, Gricca majora, algebra, and tv- 

view of Englith gmmoiar and BvilbMelie. 

Term 1. £|ocutio*,Grei!k. Latin, rhelorieanilm* 
tern geography. 
S. Ilinlory, algebra, geometry, and CLtttO 

3. Jliitory. methemnlici, and La tip. 



Ttra. 



Greek, cbemislry. mtiunnrflA'-. 
itural phrl'^aopby. 



<«> 



TRB ACADEUICIAN. 



E. LatiD, cbcDiittry, aulhaiMlie*, uiit naiu 

ral philovopbf. 
S. Litio, Greek, natbemaflcf, natural plii' 
)Maph]r,aad efidcDCM of ehrUtlanilj. 

POVmTI TIAR. 

IVrm 1. Philoaopbjr or rbetorie and pbihwophy or 

f. Moral and political pfailoinphf , Eijwanl'' 

on Iha will, and aDitani)'. 
S. Natural tbeology, aod Ian oT nation'. 

OAcr czcretMi. — DeclamalioD aod coDpi-niiion. 
dnringthe wboie eollega coarae. A Britical cier- 
«ite iBlbeOmk taitaaiant WMhl;, daring fome 
part ot ea«ii ytv. Tr«n«laU<m froa oaa languH^p 
toanotlMr, dorioEthafint two yean, and drspuia- 
lionduriag theotlwrtwa. AtlMologieal eierciw 
•Tarjr Saturday, In Vincent do catecbisn, aod 
Blanlbly ■ foreiuic diaputalion by Uwaeninr rla;9. 

Jjectareiav cbeniitry are givao during tbe Ersi 
and Mwond tarmi. AtteudanM ii rei|iiireil of Itie 
Jaoior)! and pcnailted to tbe lanlon. Experimen- 
tal le«tarea are given to the junior* nbile reading 
BaAeld. PoUIo ImidMi are giren by tbe pmrenwr 
ofdiTlalty, tbe prorsnor o( natbenatiot anJ nalu- 
n1 pbiloiopby, and tbe prolca*or of lanpM^es- 

CoammceoMal ia on tbt Bnt Wednaiday in Sep- 
tMllMr. Tba fint vanatfoB ii from commencemeot 
IhrM WMki) tba ncond bom tbe Conrtb Wedai 
iay in Dedamber •eran week* : tbe tblrd rrom tbe 
tbird WediMtday in May tbree week*. Tbcre ar« 
Ihraa tarmi In a year, Tba tuition Tor eacb term i- 
Mtrait dollan. Teno-billi, iaelndlDg tuitloa, room- 
nnt, library, te. tc. are omally leai than ten dol- 
Ami. Board u from one dollar aaTenty-Gve cenlH 
\a twa dollar* a week, niaally two dollara. 
By order of tbe tmtae*, 

ZEPB. SWIFT MOORE, Pre*. 

tSIiony Jfftti. 



WiUUnuboraugh^tBJang,GrantilU,Aerlh Carolina, 
Jime 19, 1818. 

TamVsanlnatim of tbe SUideot* oftbU Institu- 
tion began ou Monday tbe lit, and ended (he filli 
iact Tba Truateei feel a pteaaure in annoanciiig m 
nuaatt and Guardian* the approved ftofren and 
critical accuracy of tba pupilt io their aeversl iiu- 
diei, bigbly Mti Actory -ta all wbo were present, 
•od gave ample tealimany of tbe attention and ablli- 
tiei of tbe proreiiora. Tbe Syilem of Education 
adopted md fiurtued in thii Seminiry, i* eelculaled 
to make accurate and critical Sdiolan, whirfa tviJI 
aoiblf IbiHte nbo ileiign to Bniih ifaeir Education 
in tbe Uatrenity, or any other College, to be ad- 
Bittcd iuto any of lUeclwiB* with good accrptcnce 



9cholBrs1ii|i Tlie aamel ot tba 

lied and received tbe bonotir* at tlie «aamia» 

, ateJuel lloltima, Williaiiillara, Jomet Xir> 

, Benjamin Bare, Benjania Lofc, SamuH 

UiiQiIe, Spencvr O. Brian, RobMt Martin, Gaorg* 

Pi-rry, Jnu. aul Alesaoder Kaox, in the Maledv 

pNrtmenL—MiM Add Ballot Lucy F.Lyna.b- 

llsri-, Caroline Hnt. Franat* Taylor, tai 

Ei\x» Slade in the FchmIb depaitiBaBL 

eeiercispuof tbe InititutioQareaadertbeeir* 
idrcw Htica, A. H. as principal of the Btl* 
drparlmcnt— and Mi«l Bryant, friHU Hew- Yurli, H 
piiocipat o( tlie female deparinant. Thaauptrior 
ficiition; and long elperience of Mr. Bbc*M 
icber arc si> geoarall)' koona, that Itiiat^ii 
unnecBf B»ry to sajBny tblug in (kvour of thai: 
7 certHiiilj'traiucbaienlillebimtopabUHM^ 
Silence and patronage. If a cor 
wilb a pFrreci knowleilg* of the 
uugbt, uainbiowl 'wilb unwearied itteiitiaB to tin 
Inipruvemeiit rUftr pupil* marit applaaia— .4ia 
Bryaot is entitled to it. The TruateM Batter tbo% , 
Bclvei ifaat thr <]ualiGcat>oniof tlia Teacben, ibi 
bealtbiness oF tbe place, the aociety andmonliif 
tbeVillag;eanditfvicialty, will ^ a nMerilki 
diicement far puaitt* and Ouardiana lo toowv 
tbii Seminary, 

William tUtv*$, Safry ^Oc Baui 
;V. C. Slar. 



" A Parmt" on *■ tbe Deaf and Dunh** thill Mcri>( 
due attrnlion m onr next nuBber. We bail tln^ 
rit ttait U aianilefUd aawng nureiiiaeai, afw|sita 
chariu ta m iutlitutiflaionaUeiaitinaturcailUii ar 
rrjaice that mru a(tiL;nl«have«u(afediHit «1y it a^ 
porloTitiraUfe, but alio, in nppert uf a )o1id lyrfoiif 
nliiciiioo inaur,KbooU and eoOegci. May their M 
■itliei he realiird ', 

Wt had jirrjiared brthia nnmber, arevievafatiiW- 
mli<laibrTaiinFr,Va11uiee,KearTieyACo,tfPI>'Md- 
phLa, "liicfi ii Fi^eeulad io the nxMt rlcnat Mrlc. Il» 



■ publiil 



■ veil IT 



pBtioaaEeorouraliiciii. tbepccceptonof Kboiili.Hl i 
proffHOri ol college!. The Bnt Dumber bit aniauidl 
bdJ the moil eiaet iupectioa Bill not derople Irta 
iiaiucilli. Press of matter, boverer, bai Rclodid Hi i 
Brlide, but kc ilall, in a future paper, uterinlaaMiS . 
orilamerili . 

Wr hare receirad arrera] commnDicaUani nkt^ii 
Collr^tiatt and Academical cmnineltoD*, froa the Scak 
■ud W»t, and IheaamaortbD-evbD Imu liuuiwid^ 
fraduatrd. K'e tulicit a eoalioaaace of tbeK bviML ' 
Weare rrjuiced to lee » laudable a leal in ibecaneof 
rducatlou, di-pbyed in ertiy tcction of our atcofjf 

Our o«-n College ihall nnl be forjottco. Cohioibb 
CoUefp ii riling into dewrved etllmati^, and ■■ loogM 
we liave proTeHnn of at approved tklmli u tinf* vha 



n moft olbet ccUefiil* iitabKihw 
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nm tadla an Iht niurJiAin'iU 0/ jmuit gnil Iht 

:.:,/ air«;iiy. W.^n.an »Nr« ./p/wmr. »( *•■«. 
T.-Tr»iWt rifrm(«n a*nm/. ilsjumJititW iAe»uWrf» 
.1 HI. 4Utn4 ui I'rt Mir Iraiili. (niJ ffite lAi (me nliiA 

..r rural iajoyta\nll, 1 

IT IS not oiir iletign, in lUa fnltowiiig erany to on- 
-vujiattihcmadUorilpinerilsof [hoie clauje nu- 
11. vhkh wa aliill rocommenil in an acaJeiaic 
iiH-nC in^truetion ; hiil merely ti arrange lUem 
". ihil order, whkb u'odeRm (lie but. In doing 
Uiii, we (bull aidilnru our nliiervulians to IhoM, wlio 
•ndriireiuof bnine iiiitiBled Inio llie bciuliei uf 
clwiclore. Tn iIkmi, n'lioie miadi arc not 
miud bjr rh* myi of ancienl litcinture, tM 
fiFiitaunil nnd cle(anl MDliinenls upon (ha tlody of 
tW languH^t would seem ■• (lie wild concKiU of 
fcauioiHti. and would tlieraloifi sooo link iuIo ihe 
Mitm crave, inlo which iome ofltie moit eminonl 
»nJ poliilicd work* htivo bcon I'lunged tgng ago 
t? Iliti ruJe and ijliierale Ihroii;. Tliu [jiighl- 
til iDti Kton letl in tliis inhoapililitc regiou i I 
unolty of dewy da(n[a, and chilling nindi 
ten> rdumi l«Jeii wilh llie spoils iif hiindvera 

la inch nan li the liEcaJeuoa of liienlure 
.»ui;. It hu no fuslerinii; angel to protect jti 
diriitg Aiglif : but it givt:n up to tbe bima of 
lliiluii who cnJaivcwr lo bring into di«repule ever]' 
IhiBj gml and gturiuut in ita kUtd. But ILough 
■'luiit lllira'um ttrll tnnintaim a reipeelable \Aace. 
iliuujliit liin "really fallen ffotn ill once elevaled 
■iiolioai )el Iheru are mlndi, which awflkentd 
^ thi) Ibtbarcj . puy the tijbule of lewnn) lo the 
In* (ullivaton uf evory science udof eiery 
W» arc IherefocB porfncl'v coovioced, ibat Iho 
pcIUieJ Kmu^of Ihe illilenle will bavu tilUeor 
•D leadency ll%reveii( the protcculion of thoie 
■udlai, Willi >ucli nieo as have been iiiduonl lojiay 
Mote deference to llie uaiforol deciaiooi of clpen- 
Mcei Iballbeir illiberal and injudkiou) wrcasmt 
vUt be the mntl eO|;enl proof lo a reaHiiiable iiernui 
of rW malignilj',, bj irljirh Ibey are actuaWii |i 



llieir unprincipled altempls lo decry and abotiih llio 
>ludy of Ihe cleganl langunge* of Greece and Romei' 
and will fully convince lliQWi who jnty due alten- 
llon to Ihe subject, Ibut they poucii very few of 
Ihuie high trned quDliflcilioiil, which thota eicel- 
leiit elfiuion lend to inspire. 

Parenis, indeed, wbo hove been liberally edaca<> 
ted, and a.-!! posHMed of a liuiy euUivftted tH*le, 
know the inclTablc ailvuitagBi and delights nbictl 
are derived' from n careful }ierusal of the Latin and 
Greek trrileri, and are ibtrefore deiiroui, that Ihxir 
ehil Jren should enjny the mnw reGaenient of mind ; 
icne rtipeet from abroad, and a rational retpect 
for I he nisei vol. A deep knowledge of Ihair aenli- 
mentiandlanguagesdispfll the cloud of self couceiti 
■ its conserjuences, nhicb are einally dispisliiig 
iferioun and superioors, and mark llie diAerence 
belweciiiherich in ii>indandlh« opulent in gold; the 
n me Die ascension or desc en lion of man iu liie icala 
f human beings. Indeed it is impoitihle, for per- 
ms of ordinary understanding, to peruse Ihenj, 
ilh any degree of allenlion, wUhonl eiperieiiciug 
>nie reGnement of iaste, and Imbibing tomi, of Iha 
lost iiuble sen lime n Is, which ever inspired thu ha- 
lan bearl. Who, fur eiainpla, can read Ihe work* 
f a Plutarch, a Hniner, a Xcnophon. ■ Drmoslhe- 
es,a Tirgil,a Tei«nce, a Tully, a Tacilui, ora 
Longlnns, and nut derive improvement both (o bto 
heart and uadprslanding!— And insensible, indMd, 
ist be that man, whu raniiut spend hours in tha 
dutemiilalian uf llie beuulics, wliii:h sljouud in al- 
most every jmiie 

e aiirilid Bud iguofant, ranaol, b]; the most di- 
'ea^ooing, be made lo cumpmhend Ihe valuR ot 
these studies, ihe muit imporlanl objecl of nhich. Is 
lupilrifythelailp, hannoniielhealTrctiont.ifflproi* 
understandingand heart, and enhaure the digni- 
ty of human nniura. They naturally imagine, that 
be cKlerunl a|>pcaranoe which make) the true 
geollemui. Ibul all t)iulilicaiiont are lubaerTlcnl to 
fripfwiy of ilrcss, and that gold airpplies the placa oi 
ilernal rc-ourcei. But they are sadly miilaken: iit- 
)n»c int.'1'il oaiKrihittes to eilcmal grace; and lb« 
brightest nalurml powers will nnl make § peraou 
igroeable, nor icarcely reiiirctable in polished com- 
pany, If he be tulally u stranger tojhat liberality df 
inil, of whiLh nfouiiliar acijualnlaifte wilh OreciuD 
id Komun lileratiire is so abuadMlly produttrre. 
The followers of luhioii, wbo £We memly paiseA 
e surface of classic lore, nndevan touched Ihaian-- 
lierlici^Ily. may, indeed, deny all these noellencies 
•J producing the mselves ns piRni|.lei nf tJip IHlie 
idvaaU^M !• li« dttiveUV*" tb« lUii^/of CIlVMlB* 
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tnorta] productions. It is unhappiiy too true. Tbey 
have not improved their time, and the faculties which 
God, in hii l>ountirul mercy, has been plea5ed to 
(ive tb«fD. Their ignorance of the beauties of the an- 
cient writings arisei} either from their not being 
kept at the grammar school or College a sufficient 
length of timei from dull intellect, or from their 
attachment to the amasementsof(blly and dissipiition. 
These obstacles to literoiy progress are powerful 
enough to obstruct pro'ficiency in studies of any 
kind. — They may urge la lieu of the possession of 
cfassical knowledge, that they have a good English 
education, and that this is all which tbey want , as 
it will teach them to accumulate riches ; and that 
they can relish the beauties of English composition 
as well as those, who hare formed their taste upon 
classical models. 

This we deny, and our denial is confirmed by the 
most intelligent writers, not only of the past but 
also of the present age. We find few, if any of those 
who have Asen to eminence, who have not followed 
the advice of Horace. 

'** Vot exnnplaria GjnBca 
Noctuma vemte manu, vermie diurna ^** 

Dryden, Pope, Addison, Johnson, Goldsmith, Ar- 
bathnot, Atterbnry, Stewart, Reid, Beattie, Camp- 
bell, Gerard, Blah*, Allisoii, Berkly, Ariosto, Tasso, 
Petrarch, Boileao, Tenelon, Bossuet, Mefiere, Cor 
fieille, and many others, who are -esteemed by the 
w6rld as amongst the greatest me^, that ever adorn- 
^ an age, were , perfectly acqQaji|ited with those 
elegant languages. Tbe time of those men in 
th'fe acquisition of their dassic knowledge vs^as 
not mispent, for their writings are possessed of 
as much taste and Judgment, as those of the an- 
cients. If this have been tbe consequence of a care- 
ful perusal of the volumes of antiquity, as it i^ally 
has, we may look with contempt upon the idle de- 
clamafton df||i08e,who«annot relish those glowing 



a ** Make the Greek authors your mpreme delight : 
B«ad them by day, and study them by uigiit.*' 

Francis. 

**^ Oralis ingenlnm. Gratis dedit ore rntondo 
Mop Ibqui, prster laudem nollhii avaris, 
Roman( pueri lohgb ratiooibut finem 
Diseant in partti centum didueere ** 

£jOfOC€. 

> ^ To her Iov*d Greeks the nuse indulgent gave, 
To her lovM Greeks, with greatuess to conceive. 
And in publimer tone their langnage raise — 
Her Greeks were only covetous of praise. 
Our youth, proScients in a nobler art, 
^ Dividek farthing to the hundredth part ; 
Well doiie ! my boy, the Joyful father cria, 
■ JMdition anji mbtractiobiiMke as vise.** 

Frandt, 



\ 



descriptions, which abound in iveiy part oft) 
works of those admirabfe wrilerl And may we a 
Justly add, that miserable indeed mast that nan t 
wh(M:annot retire, after the accumulation of op 
lenoe,to enjoy his remaining yea^ in tranquilli 
and quiet. Aj||d surely life never passes away mo 
pleasantly, than when a man has it in his power 
withdraw to his bedchamber, and read and moM < 
the lives of those, who have filled all time wi 
their renown ; who have been in similar kituatio 
to himself; have felt the storms of adversity, ai 
(he calms of pro^erity ; who have performed tbi 
destined part in li(e, and slipped from this busy see 
into the ocean of eternity. Old age needs eoosol 
tion.; and this can best be attained by religion ai 
an acquaintance wRh polite literature. 

With respect to the assertion of those superfiei 
latinists, that they relish the beauties of the Engli 
language, we boldly maintain, that they cannot fe 
those elegancies of which they speak, with half tb 
zest, as they, who have studied the classic writeni 
tentiveljiu A perfect and critical knowledge of w 
own language, and consequently of tbe mostpoliilie 
beauties of English literature, cannot be obtaioe 
wit boat a pretty accurate knowledge of the Grecii 
and Rooian writings, from wliich mfosi of oor polj 
syllable and other words are derived VadutU i*m 
et Lalinofonte. Independent of this consideratioi 
as we have before observed, we find contained i 
their works some of tho most exalted and re&oe 
sentiments of morality, the most glowing and eii 
berant productions of poetic fire, and the most it 
terestin^lttd valuable events of ancient and modcr 
history. These, to be enjoyed, with any degree ( 
pleasure, must be perused in tlie originals; alltraa 
lations falling infinitely short of the spirit «od ei 
pression of any sublime compositioa in an eiol 
tongue. 

With respect to the selecting of Latin and Grec 
books pro|)er to be read in schools, no judicious ai 
experienced master wiM need directions. We dan* 
presume to urge ofir opinions as the unerring dicliti 
of wisdom and experience; but beg leave to off 
our sentiments upon so important a suhjecl. 

The papH aft»r be can go through the inflectlo) 
of the verbs, noant, pronouns and adjectives, exeli 
ding the minutiae of the grammar on his first goh 
over k, we think ii expedient for him to commem 
Hardie's Cordery's Colloquies, or Historia Sacr 
The teacher shonld at this time, read s6me IIHH * 
the author, to give his disciple an idea of the maav 
in which he ought to proceed ; not leaving him 
struggle with unnecessary difficulties on the vci 
thresh hold. We have known several teachers to b 
gin in this way, the consequence of which has bee 
the scholar in a short time became disgusted, a 
never after would make any proficiency io tbe E 
man iangnage. The viva rox and his dictionary mi 
b^ie only assistants io his reaifh. Wt havei (o 
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Ion' Ime been Uicliacd ta lelieve, {liBl InniliitiuDs' 
litre il first inlniJuced l>y illiltrite innovBlori for 
ibr(iurfM>*c of veiling iheir ignumice nn>l iJlencM. 
■od tiy traiulaMn, for (he wkc of imimoting 
Uiiir|KCUoiAry agi^rsrid item eat. \Ve»ie deciileilly 
vfopiBion, that thiMii;!) Uiry niBy give (lie apfienr- 
Bceof Bccclerilcd profluieney, yet iliey i«nJ uili- 
autly lo retard tlie iHulneu of cJnuical educilion, 
uil, a (he moit, give (li« lanrner only a Hiiierficlal 
tioiticd^of Ihe bflaulici oud elrgancinof RomM 
mid Grecian lUpralure. Al ilie nvivalof learaiiig, 
lunc vl (iieie attiDtial beliia ucre lo ba liaj, and 




' I'liiB h>c inavia ■ubitdiiJd 
iiaiti turuo i npibvn uliruii idjn 



«kn lilt iov Aw UHUL tut/a aad mcVIU 
■>-iKi()ikl. it will nakt le.i hk */(fi< pm 
laJmltndiiii: ffencf-'lh Ac mil >wl 
frmmar w Urian. 4iiiittd ty l< 
JumlUrinfmikiHs/nmhuiirnn 
■iU Ikink il ne hngtr nmtKiry ihat 



rr.^Au. 



m^fi 0/ tikirt. 

in a Hard, hi 

t Ihine liauU Ih- 

■fn^moMuiUlioirflcauiifrfr. tuiniilline lo it la! bif a 
iltuduing aiuf IrroiAeraus guijt. it itiU icaittftr altui 
irtlLmi tnuninf nhUlar Ac u £iin>, 

OrnnRnit iiniwihui dp lUtpm Giaca iii LaliDum, i 

liUidiMwi pf»>jLi>* oi fillor. delimiiH, ca|iit*li> hml 
■larlliUK riJicoluiumoreiB idJungr-Ddi iibrli Gi**i 
UUtv inlerpreUlijuci G'«enrii»i lilemruai libui r 

|woi«inne>ii'iw«>;i"l«r«iiUiii«>eria Coiii(Wii.l 

KKInpolc butidida [«lio etai; qui eiNiBruwirii, GiKoii 



thfi gn-nlptl ornamenU la the loriuus Jfparlinenti of 
icituce and literuiuie were [iruUuced. Aiid wfay 
lol Bt preKtit ^ Tlie geiilut uf men (w (ho Itellet- 

ire«iit, nor were diuir miudi more capable of t\- 
pHntioa, arid yel rn lala (jnici, we liBve scuTelyanj' 
lolan wlio can lie cuBi[iarcd irilh (liosn 
wbo Bourilbed Imiaediatpiy efler lileralura liiid rc- 
rei^n. ll ii. we nay, [ly (ticse urtiliDiul 
help!, Ilie Biuiliaries of dull inlellecti, Uib( lliu 
noHledge of Iboae (rBni^eiideiil langUBgei baiboeu 
balrucled ; and by iunovuluri 3ild [lodBiiti brOUgUt 

It it bere Horlljy of reoarli, (bat many ICBcben 
F^lec( tbe elemeiitnry and by premBlure ad- 
Bncrntenl. basten tlieir icbolari on (Otbo hi^Cat 
ranches, to five Ibem the appearance of great pro* 
cieiil), wilbout laying b peroianeut baui, upou 

bicli may be raised a luperiilruclun; grand and el> 

Tbe reralli arising frani facilitating aud luperGcial 

(irocenei, are (no mauKejI not (o be (DKnediulelv 

leived, anil too de(rlnienla( no[ (o be feared and 

ded. We Ibereforo deetn i( brgbly important, 

tbo learuer be daily eierciie did (be RudiniBala, 

Hanlic't (Tdrderiior Hiitoria Sacra, and in (oma 

etity Bud familiureiamjilei, till he can give iudu< 

i(Bble proofiof (heir being well acquainted, with 

hnt may be called Ibe baiii of (he Latin tongue.t 

The nei( book u-bich tbe nholar wilt comiaeDcp) 

Vim ItoMc.t Thia wo (hink far prefervUe to 



Hiionin lonBt iHiliin 



lIul.OD 



luailludionNliiiin 'ihji^iin. Ac 

TkitWui in Pr^ia *A Jiatin Marl 
Ii all irantlatiani from Grnk into Latin, f'vm 
■1^ iiU* Ljigliih, w wAJcA / fUiit we eve ikt uun- 
A^dpaudit u/ lAe Irvlg leanuJ, aiul She nu/Uuiic 
V ii^ AoJ/ lAirncil and V' 'tisluu, I am a dfcUu-ed 
r<rm)i and I kave atmay* been nf npinim, thiit llut 
riinhHM pTMlice tf lul^ig Lulin tratulaliaiu l» 
Cnnl t»tk;>i tlie ihtgraee lUutAalriictimaf Urtciau 

'ir-alvre. But T init abli'seJ ta haot u regard la llie 

•-■•I -iLtaa't rtorir, v/it auiovj me Hiat a Greek 
■■. ^-iiktv a Lulinlra,i.}aliiin, watof ail^adcam- 
■ i,n is jar the mnt misnkubk ! /<•<• vldchreawa 
■■" em-imlts begstd uiui pragcil mr It 1^3 'mide 



aial, 






■Kl«dy 



IsC lit 






rur. latent [rndim. iiti>.--\«> 
i parvB, ilnequibui ia;ign) eoo- 

tre nan iiuuinL— Nh liquid diicere wlii uoo cal, ide» 

VMH non rtt "— QuinKUun. 

Ilie rtofi of iuilding'' <"'" """ ^S "^'V i^dii, wAlfe 
iheftiaulalimtetcapcuahee.—Tld'igtantiMloliede- 

tpitedat LITTLE, teitluut vhich SBllT OlIKi COUIMf 

we W reject iw^ Miig ai ott 
iecaiuf U u h^ in ilt^f mfitieiH, mdi0 
inJy ctndueii-e te ttmettliei'/nafote. 

* Tbe Ker W Shepherd, tlw Her. J. Jojef, vtt 
he Rev Lbbi Carpnrter, L. L. D. apnUitK of Om 
U-itia ttidlaienti. priKpedlhiH-. " Bui thriludenl biuC 
luervelhtl be MiglitiD Veephimwir, in (Ite CMHlant ea- 
iciie of Hnalr>i9 of pafinj, i t. decliuinj Ihe uuuua and 
'anoUM. Ibimxnt the vvrbi wlilcb occur, lod inienifa- 
in; in Ihe rulei of ayntiJi, tbr reaBn ot the cbk*. geif. 
f tr, ni»MlM, &e TUi "III appear at firrt iik«aie, but 
; ■llltvMhrmaeeafr; and in thefomiiioD of lerfai, 
nd the declrmioo of IWi'as, he trill Ind aiucb Bmilanca 
. Hoo!e'i tpruinMliin "-To which llw e"ue wrii«r» 
hierve la their IreatifC ON lytteaatk rducBiina, (peak ins 
r iodeiei and Dnl« : " We are Brmly pcmiadul, Dint 
■oiw rml pm(rw in a kauetedfe of (be La(iD Umgue, 
■ill be Bt-ule bx (he palieul, ouiMi(ed in'raliSKiou rf 
■n liuet. Ihao by ibe pcniul of City liaea (hua iacjliw* 
' ed by apecial tiiilnra nr ord<ai " 

" ll la itrinEe llial luatteti ibould teach cbiUren « 
'V, Toll/'t SpbU*, ar tfrBiiMi, f Um r>x*>* ^ 
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JU5lFn and EulrO|rtin (nr (*giiine 
du nol approve these woriw. 
merety a dij, ehronologinal Isble of tveuts ; and 
Ibe Jailer Is pertiapi tlio inMt wrelcheil ntletiipt rtl 
aniversal hiitoiy, wblcli wu eirer nrilUn, in hh} 
language. We am oat Ibereforc, apprelinuivH el 
Incurring the ceiisurB o( any miin of latle I'y rrjecl- 
Jngboth," anUinlrailuciiigin llwiriteBcl, Viat Bo- 
as, or HMWrt:'B SELKCT.C C VllTCBI. 

Previous to the ichular'i enlerlng upon Cx !*h or 
the Fasti anti MaTiHvnrHom of Ovin,' liooka. 
which ore gemrally uied about this lime, he iboulii 
bave commencei! the ameniling o( haJ LslJn, frum 
Chirli's or Mair'i lulroduelion.l The C'-mmenln- 
rie; of Ciesiir need no eulogy ; but wc do iiut deem 
U proper (hat Ovid's worlci iodise rim Jnulcly sliould 
be put into Ibe baBdi o( uainlbrmed youth. Hit 
ahiceniliei and itideceucics will beapttn corrupt the 
youthful mind, and ure, Iberetore, highly impnipet 
works for a Coundation, on ivhicb to mite a iiiper- 
■truGlure of Inie tasle, and reGned inoraii. During 
the time that the studrnl is engaged in Ibe perussJ ol 
those authors, we tliiuk, Ibat :l U indispensnbly ne. 
couary. Ihni ho continue the ciercijte of annlysis. ll 
cannot be ton much impreiied on bis mind, that un, 
less he is aclirs in this pan of hii study, he nevei 
can become a good Latin acholur, and of course 
canuot relish the bcaiiliei of sentiojenl and of sljle 
wiiich are found in Ibe pages of the clo^ilcs. 

Aflcr tlie student has considerably pmgressed, in 
the works we have menlioneil, and in llie i 
lucnti of bad Latin, be may commence llit 
Qrammnr. canGning his atlcntion, al first, pui 
ly to the declensioiii, and verb^, and eicmpll lying 
tiiem by ea^y and familiar eiamples ftvDi the Greek 
TeiUmeiit, CoUeclnnea GrKca MiuorB,) scli-'ct sen- 

dllEnill to and, br- 
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Ovid 



Virgil, nliase it 
cgiise oT the greit tran^pOTiiion of the wofili: >nd v 
Kiry have round Ibe grUDin.itical ttntr, tbey have • 
tiilleuseof it. because lliey hate scarcely an^notliinnl 
iLWi^ndderignof the itriler, it being » renMefran 
knuxledge of a rliild ; whereas little conttnoii storin 
culloquies. and the rulei ot a child's brliAviimr, and i 
obrioui Hilijecu, aill Diuch better anist ibe n>i;inorj 
ilia irardsby their anjuj in Isoce ■itii IbciUugi." 

iroU'i /ii>)>n(runeiil q^lAe Miiu 

■ " It HiJI also be BereBsu-y, fur Ibe sludrnl to | 

W" Leapri 

Lmiooi Hlii^li ihound in every page u( litiil. 
in ipt lou ndl aSord bin a tarred idea at u 

Ssilcmalic Ed. by Skep/ierd, Jai/ce & Cu, 

t We irnitd by at) neini, ad. W tJie stuilrn 

dfFbimseir in double truDslaliaas, j t. tramb 

Biigliih, and (ron Ihe Eiigliili 



L 



tin 



1 M'e 



innot here omit the inserting of Ibe obi 
1^ Rc' SlippliEcd, Joyce, and Car^nle 
ipf Hr. Bahd'a (.'oUeElanea Cio^a Mioara 



tencei from ibe pure and rlegaut Creek of X(H 
lihnn nnd Lucian. The scholar having made bin 
<elf pretty well acquninled with ibeic ■atbors.lb 
ipBchcr may at this lime, if he deem it eipeilieiii 
[■ul HeBTiceroKp't waiL ccHrtLin tartMin 
nan to the tvaj-ri^n or Greek into hi< tunil 
Thence he may \Mn to Mr. Dalacl'i ColleolaH 
Grxca Mnjom, Xenoplion, Demoslhenes, IloKe' 
Virail, Cicero's orations, and his golden treatWs D 
AHiciti* end Dr. Sehictdte. The tutor orHlHlsi 
may vary this order, as hii jadgment may dirM 
iveonlyofleritasouroptnion, that an order (nebi 
lie have suggested would not be fonnit iuipropei 
I1ie nudeni will now be able (o proiecule bi 
st[|Ui« without literal or any kind of tr 



Mtjnra. latbejniul production oTllieiegratlaMi 
tbeie are many eicctlrnt ideas npon the (iroppr ramer i 
IRK the Lntio, firerk, and Gu] 



gliould baie avuiled OHfsrlveii oTmnie of tbelr Kotigml 

biboors inr [jrinled. 

■' When l^e rtudent fiay tlieyl bns IboeonghlTdrilW 
himielf in the OreeV grBuimar. be amy pratred tark 
<ludy of Dallrl's Cotleclanea Grara Miuora ; i ant 
of mndett pretpniioni, but of Irdoscendeat netit, vkoi 
uuthar pouv •ril ibe rarely united aeroinpb'Aaain e( 
pnibund enidilion, and a hufpr faeully and h mmW 
dcfire of cDmnunicaitng inilmetlnn. Though ^alH 
9 Fipaliale in the widest fipid of Grrcinii litennn, 
lie cnndeicend«-d lo lynipatbiie with Uie lyro— be Willi 
diOlcuIliet, he [wrceived tlie obflnicltiMH that sMptvlhii 

HiiditigeDl fldelily, and trli circrul niinuteMMrf cvh- 
nilion.Drr bryaud all praise. Vi'Xtra to all Ihei« remr 
inrndniiDui is superadded Ibe elegance of hii leMia 



iliime •upei 



Kxciirrence of un iiilrnductoi7 boold 
icellence. The indci BihjnlMdttttii 
I Ibe use of a leiieon 
lyroaishes to pursue hbttudllelrAl 
nr veise. be is ba;ipr hi tbcMfntS' 
Mr.D.ilid. tolbaleealleinan'4lwa>ehM« 



M<1.<ii 



:a W:>lar\ 



D Qm 



wCoIIkI 



b the iieeuKarillnd 

eluped. 

a,it<iillbead>anlJi 



"InlbeUKoTlbepr 
n adrpl the plan snMeJlfd by Iho ei 
. ii . to begin with Ibe citruli fiom easier auibon, nil 
■• Xenophun, and jSliaii, andiiflerwiidsloliwkeUill 
ifHeiodolui. PulyKDUs, and Thury dida ; ndllfi 
ill.tope ■'" <..-" .- .n__i— 



10 perUBB llie pasKkgei seleultd from Ibe ^bOoni^ 



'■ Till bebutfurmed n toler; 
'ilb Ibe Greek radiult, lie w 
fa the beat Adapted la the eiig 



!ily {an, 



1^ 



oribegeoeealnnt 
ntliors. In p>oce» of tinir, lie vill dcri> 
ure, as weil as pra61, from the phitoioiiiiie al 
of Scapula. 

be has read Ibe bittoricd eitraeta from Xra 
nay, by wsy of variel)-, Bpidy hiaaelTlall 
iiiidy of thcpoetic CaUeeUua. Tbiielili«r«te.werk 
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I aUclidBslToy IhEVigMTnClliuiniiid. " nhich were 
id by tbe plimnEy of iiinovulion, mid 
hnKbrcD lince coutinued Ijy rgiiomice, ditiiigenu- 
ir/ini! [iTPJudicc."' 

Ulicti Ihe pajiil commencpi llie rending of Virgil, 
Ronr^, Livy, iu:. i( ii iicre>ur)'i llinl lie cliuuld 
t* iHde ■ci|iiamted nilli llie merits of Uie aiicienli. 
ihirr MLeellenciei, which oiiglillu lie i mi Intel! > llieir 
itfidt, H'htch ought la be hi oide J : uid where dt- 
Hcfenclu migbl bavu been >up|ilii-d. 

IliinQW higli lime tor him lo commence t lie Latin 
ndCreeli ProMidiea,* Iha liiiowJcdgc ut nliich miiy 
beiequlrtd by diiigEiice nad poi-wvcmncc inn few 



will K 






montba. Williaul aii ncqaai ills nee with (he rulu of 
ntid CirnekvcraiBoillon.il isimpoaaibletoper- 
(be beaoly of these elegani Isngijiigcs. Any igr 
ire, in this rcspecl. in one who proferaei a fi- 
luiiinnlf uith Ibe. Ancients, iiuboliy uiipiFdonBLils, 
id ouglil 111 render liim totally ualit to luperitilenit 
claHdi^et semFoarj'. 

Afler (his, H c H-aald recommend, that Virgil, iIoi>' 
:e, Homer, Pindar, Anacrcon, and olber ancieut 
I'oela should be attenlively penned hy Ibe learner 
UQlil lie beconiEs active in icnnning, and account- 
ing for Itic ruies of i|Uantily. TrsDiposed Latin uid 
: ver^ei aliould llien be eiven him, " to be rC'- 
ringed lo their furmerpuclicBl order." Such exer- 
cUes, nnuld for tbe present, snawcr equally as well as 
lie making of miiibeiisk tebsC).* Indeed we do not 
■llogelher ttpprnve tliis; tlie talent) of tbeschokir 
t be well consulted. Yet we ivill here obaerve^ 
when be enters upon the wriling of mousekse 
st.i, il may lie UKful at the com men cement lo 



l»l>sBlbettaM)*rd, llmtii, the Altti diaWi, vh 
pipelMiIlr Mcur iu the Horks oT Uie mifhly onitei 

* Wbcn he his earernlly mudird llic ntracti Ir-'oa i 
fHfV, he >iil br well quylified. toil, in all jirabahiii 
iatlloid to read Ihe Iliad. The Uti--on of Schroel 
■U drattn up «illi ■ particular referrace to llui wni 
■Ml ID the iminitird reader ml Homer, thin maauel will 
(irqueull; be (bund of great 



Mu; of Clarl 



Bof U 



Iliad il 



Heynci 



roll. 8r 



lllun 



?ierym 



nlilloa avrry iDetigiblehonk fura tjro. 

" tklringlbepeiiiMlof Ihe lliud, however, eoniidei 
.h\r poni'inf ot Daltet't two volumes of Collcctauc; 
Hi^ca Majira, ihould bed^ily rend. TIwk buoiMh 
Uftefc rtudtnl raif he earneitly exhorted. 

" Noeuiraa rerate mam, versle dinmi," 

" When Ibefint volume ha> been llioroiighir digeiled, 
1^ rtudcnt will be able wilbeaie and plrawie In 
SroofAoo'i Anabifii Theu)D«i>Krulediti<iii of Ui 
Itrnliiig warktilliatptiattdat Uilbrd.iu ITtIB, iu 
Ta. In the doI«. and Miiedall; in Ibe liidei tineuUntii, 
Urj, whoareyetinextieit in the Greek tougue, will fli 
au> diDciilliet elucidaled, and many unconuiDii wo: 
d maris and peculiariliea of pliraae ntUraclorily < 

■■ Diiriagthewlidle of the eonrienf reading whidi ha* 
bBea delineated, it if indispenobly requiiiie tbsltlirdu 
tel tbould dail7 eierciie hiaiKlrin pitnug. Iitatirn 
lioa lo Ibii cicrciK will be niinoui in iU eixiHquiiicn 
The nrlbod of double IraailatiDO recoiuniendeil in Ibi 
itudf of (lie Latin longiie, may with idvaDLiige be pru 
'iml in llie iludy oT Orrciaa lilerature, hot't Ellijsi 
lirKcB, and Vig^ruide Idinl 



anplify 01 






intl.iiKnardiftlcnlt phraMolog;-. 

** It i> prewned thallbit eoiiru of iatrodiictory iii 
■ill qualify the Kbolir lo eileud, in almoat any di 
tiod, liii mcaiehea into Urcciun lileranire" 

' The prosody," (ilnerve tlie aullion of " Syilpm- 



atie Education," "contained in 0«eu^grainnia 



■d fili-ibictsry. I 
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a Cradut ad FarnoMMi 






ntJiSonlii Themitrm Grirca Poitvti. Thisobserva- 

ii, however, limited.—" These Iwoks will not 

hi> eSiirta ; and we sbnuld always avoid, but 

' eapecially in tbe introductory pirlj of IHera- 

Iho equally dangerous eilremes of favouring 

iBoce.aod Icavinggenins loslniggle wilb unne» 

EGsiHiy diflicultiea." 

Bylhiitime, the atiidenl will have attained to s 

■nsiderable knowledge of Uia Latin and Greek wn- 
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*.soriinie. be 


able to read Lali 
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order to aNiil 


hi. more early pronuneiatloo. 
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Petpr Wllina. L. L. 11. proreiior of the Ulin and 
Irrek langnagen in t'olumbia College, hat written ■ 
reniiw an Greek prrKodr- As are hnve been murb in 
mni of a gnod Irealiw on this mhject, and ai Dr. Wil- 
Hi'a iauiwd in Columbia Collrge.and many of onr moit 
uiliient claHkal gramuiBr Klioula. we recooiDietid it. aa 
rorthy of altrolive perusal, lo thoM young geotlenrn 
rlio are deniuui of obtain iog m knowledge of O reek 
irotndy — ir Kearenol miilaten, lie hmalto written • 
rentirt on the difcrenl mcaiuiei ot Ijitin verse. 

• " Rut, rays a wtiter, for liioi (ilic master) loohlige 
lis pnpitt In veffiry. vhellier they have any tatle for it 
iTBol. merely breniise they read the ptela, every Unpre- 
iidrml reader will surely agree wilb iii, ii a niiterah?e 
ihiifc nrtl.eir vaUiabie time, aiid lU iueoDteitible proof 
if his want of J'ldgmeat in Ihli psrtirular. 

Il' ne have the anlbority oT Cicero against osnpoo this 
mint, •lioiD we End settling quanlitjesand aiMSurin{ 
r«d<, xilJi n degree of pedantry uawortliy of so great 
in orator, we can produce Ihe same of Addison and 
ilheti, who llHright it biglily wrong tor boys lo be eni- 
ilnyed in the aria of venillalioD. ft Uir/ did ooldil- 
■o.crany (MilJoftlK groins of a tnie poet." 
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tpfs, wbence it now bcrotnes tiecc«sary to regulate 
his studies, not only with nn intention to render 
lifm more familiarly acquainted with the construc- 
tion of the sentences and idioms peculiar to those 
languages, ** but to methodiise and discriminate 
ideas ; to arrange in proper order the materials of 
](no\vledge, and to Term hii tnste for composition. 
The attainments of these Important ends will be 
greatly facilitated by reading the classics in the fol- 
io wing order." 

Fables. In Ofeekt those which are asoribed to 
..Ciof, and in Latin, the elegint compositions of 
Phadrut. Pastorals. In Gre«A:,the idyls of Bi<m, 
Mosehtts, Theocriiut t ^^J^^f^t the BueoHes of Ftr- 
gfl. — Epic Poitrt. lirGrtekj Ilomer'i Iliad and 
Odt/stetf: In Latiut VirgiVt JEneid Lraic and ELt- 
ciAC PoETRT. In Oreek, Jin aereon and Pindar : In 
Jjatin, the od^s and epodes of Horaee, and the com- 
mon selections from Otid and TibuUtu. Traoedt 
nnd ComcDV. In Gfttk, Euripidett SophocUt^ JE»- 
thylvuy and AriHophonu : In Lcr/tn, Plauluty and 
Terence. Didactic Poettit. In GrtekfHtsiod: la 
LaHnf Horaee'i Satires, Epistles and art of Poetry : 
tlieGeorgicsof Virgil : the Satires of Juveno/and Per- 
mut: the philosophical Poem of Lueretiui. Epis- 
tolary Writing. In Greek, no beautiful collec- 
tions of this kind remain : but, in Laiin, the Epistles 
of Cieero and Pliny. BiooraPht and HisTORr. In 
Greek, Thueydides, Xenoplum, Herodolui und Pln- 
tmreh : In Latin, Ctuar, Comeliut Jfepot, Sallust 
Xiryand Tacitus. pHTLOsoPiiVtORATORT and Crit- 
ic ism. In Greek, Plato, Lysias, Demosthenes, iso- 
crates and Longfnus : In Latin, Cicero, and Qutn/tV- 

»* In this coarse of reading, the Principles of Po- 
etr>' will be naturally unfolded : the distinctive ex- 
cellencies of the most celebrated Latin and Greek 
authors pointed out. and contrasted with critical 
nicety ; the young student's emulation roused, and 
all his native powers of genius called forth, exer- 
cised, invigorated, and expanded to the utmost 
Ktretch of possible perfection, by frequent attempts, 
not only to transfuse into English versions the spirit 
of those divine writers with undiminished grace and 
cner^ : but also to exhibit, in imitative essays, their 
most striking beauties, re-produced, as it were, with 
a nobler intermixture of rival originality.** 

In the collected wisdom of the ancient ages,is every 
tiling great and glorious, and by a careful imitation 
of their most glowing beauties, their genuine spirit 
has been transfused into several of our modern wri- 
ters. — ^The genius of Homer wings its lofty flight hi 
Milton ; of the Mantuan and Venusian bards in Dry- 
ripn and Pope ; of Sophocles, iEschylus, Plautus and 
I'erence in the immortal Shakspeare; of the martyr 



Socrates in Addison ; of the Divine Plafo in Bac»a; 
of Aristotle in Locke^ Reid.. Stuart- Beaftte. tind 
Campbell ; of I. ivy and Sallust in Hume ; of Cirrro 
and Demosthenes in Pitt and Bnrk. And shall ire, 
then, after such tumiilaries in literature have hireo 
produced by their means, reject the study of these 
great originals, because a few hot headed Innovators 
and superficial Latinists, ignorant of their beaatiei) 
and incapable of tasting their luscious sweets, con- 
demn classic lore as useless .' we hope not. But, 
may this, and succeeding generations, eroulouiito 
rival their great masters/ catch the celestial flame, 
and prove to after ages, that they have not lived ii 
vain. 



• We nrc indebted to Mr. Milns for thenbovear- 
rare'^mrnf orbooks, and also for several ideas contained in 



On the manner of teacliine Mathrnwtio*, and ippre. 
ciating, in examinations,* the knowledge of tho«e vh& 
have studied them. 

Cofitinued from page 151. 

Ip there is some danger in passing too lightly 
over the metaphysics of the 8cience«, there is also 
an inconvenience in dv^elling too long on the de- 
tails of these metaphysics. Young persons waite 
their strength upon empty sobtilties, and loose, in 
discussing them, the time which might be far mors 
usefully employed in augmenting the mass of their 
knowledge. Digressions are, besides, much less fit 
for exhibiting the nature of truths, than the method- 
ical succession of these truths thcpselvcs. Conse- 
quences when well deduced and closely ordered, re* 
fleet upon the antecedents a far more lively light than 
these antecedents can acquire by themselves la 
passing to new things in a proper order, those whtcb 
have been already learned are better understood. It 
was in this sense that D'Alembert said to some ens 
who complained to him of the clonds which certaia 
demonstrations had left in his understanding: ** G§ 
forward, and faith tcUi come to you.** This advice, 
which must not be taken however, but with allow- 
ance, has been safely put in practice by many yoan^; 
persons : and for my own part, I have frequently 
had reason to recognize its utility. 

It is then in placing propositions in order, in reD« 
dertng evident the chain by which tliey are bound to 
each other, and in seizing, as far as possible, what- 
ever occasions may ofler, in throwing forward some 



* The comoioowealths of Greece, while they raaiotain- 
ed tlieir liberty, were the most heroic confederacy, that 
ever existed. They were the politest, the bravest, and 
the wiieH of men. In the short space of a little more than 
a century, they became such statesmen, warriors, orators, 
historiata, physicians, poets, critics, painters, sailptors, 
architects, and last of all philosophers, that one can hard- 
ly help considering that golden period as a providential 
event In honour of hiim^in nature,* to show to what per- 
fection thej might Wend. 

Harrises 
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l-ftriile yitws which rnny linvr gnicled Ihi 



i,l!iall)ieelTrcarvofini 



III jinncijially 
l> ; I i«y. >F far m powible. for il ivoulil le ri 
u*, ■nd ramrliTniu even ilnngeron-ii In Hdemjit 
Elhereauinnof til (Iw artiCcM which j^ome- 
LVa emplnyril !n ihnir rewnrchcB. Eyes di- 
liy InngeiiierienceirisiwDUtatioDsorthiiliiinl, 
or calc ulaliiia ^iiil, 
I be perlormed, foresee elTecb 
iginncr coold never be made lo comprc 

bowever, ivhieh will never fail of sue- 
't>e. to BDiilyeo the difTiTcnt rorms of reiiMin- 
nay be employed. IQ iliow how provti 
ipear plaujili)*, and Hhitli are made the 



lof c< 



nlliea 






ly ewbraced by ihc iindenlauding, Jo nol 
er, oeeessarily lead lo Ibese conciusiani. and 
inwqiienlly fanlly. The grealer part of (be 
itary book> jwann with raulla of lhl> deierjp- 
ind onlhii acaount. may bejuitly conililered 
irlhe purposes of cducalion ; for in faPl, what 
> more important (ban to guard youth against 
unof reaKming, opidaguinai (heseJintionsof 
ry; and ivhal cireuiustaiicescan lead more 
' to ■ dislruit of precipitate coucliuions, or uf 

errora, than thoae in which Iculhs afmaEt pal- 
msenl IhemselVMunderpoinIs of view which, 
M glance, are specioui, but, which in order 
m Ike want of accuracy in their 

^y Ihii deflciency, require (he employ- 
it (ublle reasoning. Thi 
y proposillons reigiilredlo establish 
_ it cierclse lo the judgmtnl and in- 

li ■od prepare the pupil for ibc cumpretien- 
thamosldinicalllruilii. 
vhut extent then, should the study of the de- 
be pursued^ This question naturally ariiei 
090 which have just been undor rxamlnalion, 
be SEkno'-vtrdged thai il would he difficiitt to 
rmiaaleliciindBriesIo Ibis employment. The 
IS for which men study are so various, that il 
luible to limil with preci&ion the knoii'l- 
thich these puqtoset may reituire. There 
verlbeleis, certain general rules whirh of- 
naelves without lieTiiji sought, but to which 
eratity of authon beem to hat-e slioivn but lit- 
rJ. The (Irst i»/o aroi'rf double emyloifmciil. 
t ho* beeoroe the more necesiaiy, iinE>- the 
progress of the physical sciences and ipf the 
lalics has made luch amBcing additions tn the 
object? of iJiitruclion, It cnnnot be con- 
Ollierwise than a faidl in an author who 
Irrat of algebra, lo burden arithmi'tic with 
in< which it does not naliirally prcsrut, and 
tiiaself poiKfiilly llirough trigonometry uji 



hI lie munst rat ions. 






and ((pom* try, inni|_ dou'itl'ss he ntn.Ie to Include 
the greatest numberof prlnci!ile.> thai these branches 
coMmonlj- embrace; but when the eon rte Is to h« 
followed fiinlier, is U nol belter to employ the time 
of the pHjiilsinthB pursuit of new results, than lo oc- 
cupy them in Ihe search of dilTerent modes of arri- 
ving at iheiamf results ? Cet il not be said thai the 
comparison of Ihese dilTerenl methods i« necessary 
loenalite the student lo seize the at'irit of each, t 
am tBlii.iied from eipen'enre, Hiat this may be nc- 
compli^ihed by the afiplleation of each partieulap 
method to the objects to ivhich it is adapted, and by 
liossing from one mrlhod lo •notHer, through their 
[niepoinla of contact. 

The second nile is — nlicnyi lo lelM Ihe vuiit gene- 
■at mdhods. This rule Is, In some measure, a const- 
luence of the flnt, for by means of these metbodii 
louble employments may he effecIuaMy avoided. 
- Ltl gt.neralmtlhedibtprefirTfditiautruclien.Ut 

Ihtm be pratnled in llie moil timple noHncr, and thty 
tnmt liW, be/aund la bt Ikt laiieti," ssid 

La PUce, (Journal of the scsiions of the Normaa 
d It may be added, that they ore aUo iha 

best adapted to Ihe developrment of the true inela* 

Il is lime lo relinqu'tah this predilection for certain 
particular melbods. because they arc, as is said) 
elementary ibsn the general methods, or lo say 
truly, because they are more ancienl, aod 
Iharefora more conformed lo bobitaof Idng standing, 
id nhich It would cost too much to reform. But 
c must, nl some time, cease lo drag oarselves along 
er the (thcIs o( authors, even those of Uie greatest 
lebrily, seeing lliat, since the perloj in which they 
wrote, ihe progress of science has entirely changed 
the conneetioB and frequently the language of jaa 
isilions. TIlc geometer! of jireceiliug ages will 
-eurve Ilicir rights over the discoveriei of their 
iccesion, and tlieir melbods will lose nothing of 
eir value, but will become objects of erudition, to 
> studied by Ilinse who shall Bttsmpl lo plunge into 
the deptlw of science, and lo r»ise it lo perfection. 
II i) an crrour to suppose, that general methods ra- 
|ulre lobe pmceded liy theetposilian of such as are 
larliBuhir; they arc jufficicnt of themselvei where 
they are propeily presentnl, and ulicn Ibrj do Dot 
eiicuunler, in tlie beads of those w hu are to study or 
tojudgtoi: thEiD^old iileatlo eSice, or inveterate 
prejudices lo destroy, Tlie neceisily, indeed, of 
making a ctiolue of melbods, is not a lontler of doubt 
in are itcquainted willi Ifae eilent of sc)- 
enae ; and if tlie syulbetlc methods are regrelled be- 
Ihey are ihougkl lo luruish greater complrle- 
f eviilpnce, they can nei-er be ulllmntely pre- 
feired to the aanlyllr method), trhlcb are more 
fruitful, and wlilch ai-e employed in IJie wrilings of 
thegromclersofourtimo, llie study of which is al- 
ii utcly nee sinry loUiose »hai>llaai[.ItDtiMaliovt 
llie clement? of science. 
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Il mny bere i* reniwteJ, llial il is ver)- importsnl 
I int eli'inealary worti ihuuld be tompojed with a 
Ti'lV ritnce to (how w!i1c!i conlaiii l1i( aublimer iheo- 
nri ; lif ibis meoni much trouble U ipared 10 the 
itii Jenl, and lie •aves, lo cBrrj" him 10 new pMh», tlie 
Gtrpnglh which be would otherwiie IiKve ciliausled 
til Ihe diiROTcr; of lb« eoMilion at ttie fcienci-. Il 
Will nol Bt lliii day be emilMted tUal lbs " M*chan- 
K;>l-.- Analf lique" and Ibe " Meraniqnmeleiite" arc 
I'lrlniesourceiof the acquiiilion'of ■eompleleand 
ni'ihodical knowledge of all the properli« of the 
'Nl'NliUriainBiidlhemoliniiofbodici.wbellierralidoi 
f i;IJ ; and since ihej'are Ihe objecli which forii) the 
irinrlpiilai^licatioQ^d'thetightrBiialyU), Imnktuf 
I li'rnniil) abould be coinpOKd lo ai la coiiduel 
Kbftn worki. 

Directed hy these eonsUe rations In the clioiee and 
tIi'.lii|«i5itiou of the materials of a roiirM, notliing 
lemiiiiitlint tn |iulthem iiilo operallou; and in Ibii 
lopeclllietast: of Ibe iimmetor i* very different 
inmi UiBl oT Ihe author. Prolixlly i» chiefly ■ 
iivgiiled by the latter ; for Mrotig minili are belter 
plea«d with rtrugjling against (be dimculliea of 
innciie compoMtion, than with following ileiJ by 
?ti-|i sii(«rfluoui delaits, which arreBt their progresi 
iiiid rauw them lo lose sight of the principal object 
ovcrwhelnied in a throng o( acceMoriei. Besides, 
n bile the book Csci the different parts of the [iropo- 
fcilicinsuoilerthe eyei of the reader, the fugitive nn- 
(ore of apoecb requipES repetitions (xom the inilruc- 
tr.i which would he insufferable in ibe eutbor ; tlie 
Ijruier should bowevcrguard himself against being 
J^ driiwn into a barren abundance of wordi, which 

tni'lJiken by Ihe vulgar for eoplouineu and east 
Ji' -nuuldgalW iipio frequeul inmmariui h bat he 
li.ii developed at buine elleiit, and should conatantly 
l>resent to llio iniagiiiUions of bli audience, filed 
]tcjint.>', without which they will aoon he likely 
iTBuder. 



Tut ACHdeEiiciBn bring devoted to the pursuits of 
titvmlure, and especially the iinporlant subject of 
Iviiucalian, Ihe wriler hereof is induced to call the 
llt':nlion of the public lo an institution which stands 
T'ii^h in hla efUinr-linn, and which has for ili object 
liin instruction of • ne^eclnd portion of Ibe humai 
tme, a purtliin whicli is by no means Ineoniiderable, 
tiiiil lias hitherto entirely escaped attention in this' 
Cuiiiilry. Tbo Deaf and Dumb bciii; unable to raise 
u ruics to be beonj, have been suffered lu pine in 
vrciched ignorance and lilciit retirement rrom a 
Liinwkdgeoftha world, of themieU-es, oflbcirfrl- 
lnw creatures, and oTllieirBGcounlBbility loGod. It 
Iiai beflafoimd by experience that the faculties of the 
]>-.\f and Dumb are ni't deil.i.yi-d, hot only, locked 
V^iDiJIencC; It rsiiie organ of hearing injured by, 



jessaubwi|(eBt 
The organs gf 



^inai-inalronfuraialion or by 

birth, that renders Ibem m 

speech remaiu unimiioired, and 

It for the want bfeiercise tlirou^htbe lou tifhnr 

ip, they are rendered useless. Thusil appeanlliil 

Ibe i>fn/Bro notabsoliittly Dumb, but l>eing oubto 

hear, cannot imiiale the sounds we ulteriOrnodii- 

e Iheir voice by their own ears. Hence bj ihe or 

dinery methods of teaching others, Ibcy canaotbt 

instructed. 'But there are methods by wblchdMj 

not only be taught Ibe common mdiinditior 

ing, but Ibe higher branches of knowledge Killl 

ich facility as Other persons, and may evrnbt 

Institution for the ei press pnqwise ofrctciibit 
these unfortunate beings from ignorance and wieldr 
sdness, has been establUhed in >'ew-york. Il l> 
ilyled "tHk BEw-vonit lasriTuTion poll T«t J^ 



potalod by an act of the Legislnlure, passed Apnl 
ISth, leiT. 

Among the fird ilepilaken to organirethb InSitB- 
tion, was an enquiry into the number of Deaf ul i 
Dumb in Ihe Cily of New-York The names of bf 
tneen 60 and TO were ascertained, and a naotxr 
more within a short dlslnnce of the surrounding cdi'D' 
of whom were in a slate of indigenn. 
t> being established, il became a tnaltM of 
:e lo those interested in the iul^ertint«- 
half of these outcasts from society, lo providclbl 

ansof laslrucliou. and thereby lo instil moialsD' 

iginus lentimenls into their benighted sooli, toJ 
as thpy could not be lauglilinlbeordiDaiyway.*' 
be sent abroad for Instroclion, the duty was inprt' 
live upon those asiociiited, lo wok the meomnf » 
lief, and beslow il upon (he needy. Tbiithcybn 
endeavoured to do. and tlie school is opeofd. U 
appeals with "aiprKssive silence" to lbs UbHiGf 
of an enlightened public. 

Il did aj>peitr to the writer, that Ihe city ofK'*- 
Vork wasalreadyso liberally endowed wilh ctwri'S' 
ble insliliilions, thai there was no room ornoocO' 
nionforany more. But whoever will visilIlu)ln>lF' 
(ution during school hours, observe (he aniirtf- 
Bttendon and emulation among the pupils. aadM 
Iheir rapid iniprovetnenl, must be convinced oftki 
(.ractirjibllity of teaching the Deaf and DuBib. s-i' 
coiise(]uently the absolule necenity enjoined Iji* 
us of fulfilling those moral and religious obligaUoUi 
we owe lo those who ore unable lo ask Ibem Btn* 
bauds. This Institution lias been likened to chutls- 
ble socirties which increase the evils they are iaMi- 
ed lo corrtcl, by making people dependent and In- 
|)rovident. But (here is no shadow to Ihe tikcno. 
and conseqiienlly no solidity in its appticalion. 
Create a fund for ebaritoble purposes, niid tlieapfili' 
cants will increase ; but Ihe Deaf and Dumb cananl 
iiirrense, because a fund is set apart f^r iheir 

Their numbers are iu Umiu4 
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propatlion taolberliutBUbeinii, ind lliU afllirliDg 
iliipenution of diviue iirorldchce (owards them, ia 
trol the revolt of Ilicir ixwn laiiimlence Hence ihey 
•K enlilled to all ihe alleiition^nd comniiieratiou 
of liplplcu infiuicf. 

Tlipre ia one vi«n> In which the ii]i|i(>rtance or 
ttaiiiiog Ihe Dtal and Duaib,HHhlrilie titt reflecling 
ubterrer Wi era all liable to ickneai. wbirli re- 
(ulUeitherinrccoverjorilealli. RecoTery, howev- 
tr, ii onen partial and allendei Hilh (be Ion of 
liebl, hearing, or dcfirit-Hlion of ome other faculty. 
TbMC retulti en not often foreien, and frequeolty 
nnnol be avoided, especially llic eSecI which dii- 
tase may have upon the auditor; iiervea. Fovor» 
most geiieraily injure the organi u hearine. B"d w 
■II maiikinil are subject to llieHi dieaies, we tiniiHr 
nul who may be left in a stale of de^fneH. The wri- 
ler wet) rememben to have recoveed fron a remU 
lenlfeverin 1B07, followed by seveBlweelca of deaf. 
neu, in which he wai leiinibly ecue lo hl< unplea- 
wnl*Hu>ttDn,wbenhc could not borlbecomniuni* 
mtions i>f hia friendi, or enjoy ther converse and 
conuilBtion. Had deafne^ coiithiied permanent, 
lie would hove been deprived of niich of Ibe enjoy. 
Tntntallolledlofrail mortals in this uile of tears. In 
the idull however, deafness, when 4 arrives at that 
advanced period, is nol lo dislressiig, as the Idea of 
atchule life spent in silence and ignimnce. For! 
it mnfl be, when cfiHdren are deif, or become 
10 from tirlme?). Sirkaeu loo U Dore apt in chil' 
dren to terminate In (It Joss of hfariog. from the 
well known fact that thef are tender frail and irrita- 
ble beinp, and ifaair ciinstitulioni lot molnred for 
the bardships they are dttllned to miet. Heace Ibe 
greatest number of haimn beings dis in childhood, 
andaponion, if tbey re:oirer, are left deaf. Hon 
important then, is it to all who b«ve children to pro. 
mote Ibe olyeclsof tllc bslilution for inslrucling Ibe 
Deaf and Dumb, siuce ve know not when our own 
children may be viiiledbyaiimilar affliction. And 
if so, while ihey live, fiey are ever ohjools of the 
greBtCfl iolicltudefivm;heir inability lo lake careuf 
t1iein*elvet,or be taughlaioiber children are laughl. 
Other methods howevr of teaching the Deaf and 
Dumb h»vr been succtsfully employed in different 
parts of Europe, and ba lately iiitruduced into th< 
Vniled States. An Asyum lias been establiibed ii 
Hartford, in (he Stale a'Conneclicuttor them, and 
the progress made in Inching them liai been very 
nattering to the directon of ibal lolitution, and verj' 
nlitfautory to the pnreiili uf the unfortunate children 
Qnder tuition. 

The great number of Ihosc unfortunate beiugs, 
found in the city ef New York, and heard of in the 
neighbouring conritry, aad other [lartj of the stale, 
Indnced a Dumber of Gentlemen to auociate under 
the tiUe of the " New-Virk 
•truelion of the Deaf and Dumb. 
Hkdinrtm td thi; In^liinlioa \'. 



ichool who apply, wbetlicr they are able to pay 
itian or not If the parents of nuth childrm 
lie to pay, Ihe amouul demabded will nol ex- 
ceed 160 dollars per annum far board and tuition, or 
40 dollars per annum for tuiliou aloiie. The Direc- 
liBVe hired a liouse and employed a teacher, and 
thoii);h llie schoal waaopened siuce May last, there 
jw (July IBIh) e1);blecn sehoirn, and olheri 
npplying. The school is in a prosperous condilion, 
the N Y. Inttilution,) bul wilh Ihe increase of ei- 
ncp, a loud call will be given upon (he liberality 
an enlightened community, who are ever aniioua 
promote objects of so great icnporlBnce. Great 
praise is due to the Corporation of our city, fortheir 
donation audaunuilyunanimoitsly granted to ihia U- 
ilitution at their last meeting (I3lh July.) 

In hofies tbat tliis police of a most eicellenl InstU 
fulion, if introduced into your journat, may excite 
jome interest in behalf of the Deaf and Dumb, and 
lerve the purposes of humanity, the writer takcj- Ihe 
libprly of sending it to you, and be aubscribeshimaelf 
Willi rtsiwctfnl consideration your friend and well 
i^lier a raun. 

The above was handed ui by a gentleman of Iha 
edical profession, whom we know lo be a liberal. 
itron, nol only of inslitutiooa of Ibis nature, bitf 
also of all others, calculated lo benefit mankind. W« 
glad la see men of talenli step forth to intro- 
duce a system, by which tbew bcnigbled creaturet, 
may be cunverted from their uiifartuoMc state into 
rplionai beings. 
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Sect. VJII. ea<t>. 
Wt have heard it suggested that a verb wblofa 
iverns a single noun in Ihe dative implies in it- 
self the fnrce nf a noun governed in (be accuntive ; 
that resialtre. (ureiainple, has the force oF Ibe 
phrase obslaciiliim eppentre. Whethsi this Bugge*- 
lion hBR any truth in an etymological point of view, 
'ir il in any degree to be considered as a probable 
account of the fentimenls originally allached to 
•ucb verbs, we ehall not rlop lo inquire. Bu(# 
translation nf some |ibraeea.on Ibis principle, iolo 
(he English language, will afford us a clear analysis 
•f these two cates, as well a) ol ibe verbs which 
re^peclively gnvarn them, and yet are otherwise <y- 
nonymous. The English language elp rev tea the da- 
tive by meant of the prrpopiiion lo preRied to the 
■ame ronn of Ihe word which cooslitules the accib 
•Blivel just as If, in Latin, Ihe dative caM were 
wanting, and Ibe meaning of it always expressed by 
Ihe pitpoiilion aii » ilh the seWMliv*. This woi® 
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certainly shew t more leisurely and ceremonious 
trftDsition than the accusative without a preposi- 
tion. Both these sentences, NocuH Ciceroni, and 
LasU Cieerorum, may be translated, " He did barm 
to Cicero ;*' but, in the first* the force of the prepo- 
sition ^* to" is contained in the dative Ciceronif and 
In the last, it is contained tb the verb /cut/. 




AiUoniw 


nocuU 


Ciceroni 


•* Antony 


did harm 


to Cicero " 


Ardonius 


lant 


Cicfrontm, 


*' Antony 


did barm to 


Cicero." 



ilitts the verb which governs the accusative is 
more completely prepared for the intended transi- 
tion than that which goveraa the dative. Thir 
tiew of the cases is not, we confess, in the prea^m 
instance, supported by the comparative brevity of 
the Latin dative and accusative, which is in favour 
of the dative. It depends for its proof on the use of 
them in language. Their comparative brevity, 
however, in the English language, contributes to the 
illustration of our views, especially as it consists in 
a difference of the entire word /o, and therefore is 
lesatiable to be ascribed to accident 

The Latin dative appears, on the whole, to be 
appropriately employed where the verb has a degree 
of traositiveness intermediate betwixt those which 
govern the accusative and those which do not go- 
vern any case. The latter may eipress actions in 
themselves transitive, though they have not been 
formed for the purpose of transition, but merely for 
attaching the accident implied in the verb to the 
subject mentioned in the nominative. After such 
verbs the object affected may be introduced, but it 
requirep, even in the Latin language, an interven- 
ing preposition : we say, Luteliam versus conten- 
4K/, and At> prcdium progretnu ui. 

The intermediate character of the dative case 
betwixt the accusative and the use of a goveruing 
preposition is confirmed by this circumstance, (es- 
pecially as it is apparently accidental.) that, in the 
English language, which has no termination or pe- 
culiar form of the noun for expressing the dative 
case, it is sometimes expressed by the preposition 
/e, and at other times by the noun in the same form 
which constitutes the accusative. We say <' I 
ecnt a letter /o Aim,*' or, '' I sent him a letter.*' 
^ Give him the money,'* or, ** Give the money lo 
bimr 

The Ahlalive case of the Latin language has been 
often considered as possessing a variety of powers. 
Sometimes one of these, sometimes another, ha«> 
been selected as its original characteristic. Thofip 
nvho fimt assigned this case its present name have 
€K>nsidered its original, or at least its mr>st conspic 
Uou>i application, as equivalent to the English pre- 
position/rofK, representing the object expressed by 
the noon as the point of coiDmencement of motion. 



The author of the €lraffaiiter,in lU&U (Sfctvpa&g^ 
describes it as denotng the Instiomentor medium by 
which an action is effected, and, or coarse, con* 
aiders its meaning di most cfearf^ expressed in snch 
sentences as teriho talamot " I write with a pen.*^ 
This account of ihii case, however, will not apply 
to every sentence h which it occurs. We mspecC 
that any detailed ittempt to male instnimentality 
the universal charieteristic of the ablative woold^ 
involve the suhjee in inextricable confusion. The 
writer in the Encfelopasdia Brittannica, impressed* 
with the hopelessfesa of all attempts to reduce the 
meaning of the atative to any one species of rela- 
tion, describes iCfes implying nothing nori than 
the simple mentin of concomitance. The noon 
which is put in tie ablative may either represent a 
eause, an instrunf nt, some circumstance of mcBner,- 
a portion of timt, or some other relation ; but aoy 
one of these is iiferred from the nouns employed, 
and from the evfent mutual relations cf the wonis 
composing the lentencA, and not simply from the 
ablative case, these aids to the meaning are also 
rather to be regirded as limiting the generality of 
the ease than a^ correcting any ambiguity. The 
objection to wbch this theory is open is, that it is 
too general to iidicate a distinction betwixt thir 
and the other ctses of the noon. All the eircun- 
stances brought together by words in a sentence 
may be represented as concomitant. Something 
further seems nicessary for the purposes of preeii* 
ion. The peculiarity of tke ablative seems to be, 
that it is the only case which expresses a concomi- 
tant circumstance by a nour. alone. It is an abbre* 
viatingxontrivance for disoensing with the intro* 
duction of another verb. Seribo calamo is used in- 
stead otKriho tl habeo ctdanumyCaUxmuttal mihit or 
moteo caktmum. THh pen h merely mentioned in 
the ablative to supply the place of these circumlo- 
cutions. 

In an example quoted by the last mentioned ao* 
thor, templum clamore ptlebmtt clamour is repre- 
sented only as concomitant vilh the action of going 
to the temple. These mere concomitances are cal- 
led by grammarians the manner. 

When we BuypalUo mtlu. fear is merely mention* 
ed as a concomitant circumstance wiih the paleness* 
Yet it is intended to signify, from the natural con- 
nection betwixt paleness and fear, that the latter is 
the cause, and the inference is instantly made. It 
is because such inferences are drawn urith the ut- 
most readiness, and without any sensible interval 
of time, that isrammarians have been deceived into 
the belief that the meaning inferred is fully ex- 
pressed by the ablative case. 

The expression of this variety' of concomitant 
circumstances by the ablative without the interven- 
tion of an intermediate word, for the sake of con- 
necting the noun with the prccedfng wotds, bft cA^ 
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...iipi] l;rtnmet.t if DWI Ibe dtrigflilinn of M< 
ili.'aliit abialule ; ••f' in the |iLrnM» Illo morlua , 
'_^i»tl CoMiio cotuiilibui. It might be cnri»ii1rrKd nt 
ib^lnt* in it» other n*ts, aa id the snneiBtion " 
anM, i(iilDn»r, iB'trniDent. or lime. Whpii *ii hit- 
iiiri»n myi her anmjloruir, il i» ffoin the word on 
T^iJt, iiiil not i'iin|il]r Iroin llir Bblalive ciee, tliul Ifai 
ijFioriiiiwii iiirerreilh)' die hearer. 

Attempt* are ■nmeiimei loaite in the EiiKl'^h laii' 
|iM:e to r<il1niv the Latin idiom or using nouiisii 
■ rDrolhiiaiibnilulei aniJ Ibr nominative ni sidipi' 
(mof the U'lUD, IK cmpliij'fd inetead of the abtii' 



Mibe 



. alHayf 



e JeAiii 



fnpfMllioni; benoe it if tr«ii-i»tHd ii< >nir langi^ajte 
lMilin«» in, >>iDielimeF bytwi>/(> or /rom, and it' 
hmhIik it rendered more opi'ciai thnn in the ori- 
|IotJ t^tin. Il isfoareiy ntteasary lo ipeiitioii, 
honvrri that eveu in Lalrii it amy nlta be praced- 
itbjIiKpoaitiin). lliiiU|tb i(d'>'-! nnl tirainsa'ily rc- 
fiiin litem. We miy •■>■ 



aiitulid. 



Sriar verbn i;nvern liir ablHtive Br ■ single aft. 

Ihlii, nitli tbc apparent mranini; iif the accuha- 

lue. Tbegeare chieJy neuter ur depi.neiit verbs. 

nayteem to have originally been ol the inlranni. 

lifeliiad, and afLerHardi made to govern ■ ii-iuu 

i" Uni tllghtly connected and lea.t dej-endent cjf ilie 

«•"«. AfgauJere " to rejijice," gaiuttn ftlicilnlt 

«fifitfiK"l(i rejoice, the happiness < if aiiutber being 

■B uOMlilant eveni/' Hbiob evidenlly wonlJ nut 

** nentiotml in Ihia conneciian excefii as the cau-e 

OfUejn}. The verb/ruor, inatljirubabiliiy. hbf 

r *H|iB»l1j patiive in meaninc «■ «HI ■> In Ibrra, 

*ndil capable □( being iraniilated " I am pnri- 

fcgeJ,'' or ■' 1 am rendered happy ;" /ruor cifa, " t 

•>li rindered happy in life," ur " I enjoy life-" 

^\»tin riribut, ■' to be made rich hy, or to puueu, 

The ablalive i* mmelimea lubordinale W in ad- 
J*-«lite, ai iaapi Totione, "needy ullh rrapcct to 
*>>«ion," IrBDileled >' vuid a( reasun.'' 

llitilaogoiemedby certain prepoiiitioni. Among 

ttacn there are nme that are also used in Buch n 

*^aBBer a* taterniinate Ibe meaning wilhnut being 

•billowed by any mion -. iut example, cfom " pri- 

^Wety," and palan " npenly." Clan Catarr i; 

*■ I'rivately at to Cc-ar," alterwarda traimlaled 

*" ifiihout the knowledge of t'eeiar." Il it indeed 

^rur that even Hich prepntitiont an govern tbe ac- 

cu.ative arc »mrtinie> uted in tlie tame manner a» 

■ilvtrbi. that i*, fvitbout any subjoined Doun. Thi<< 

•Hheciue with juifa and conlea. Dutsome diBer- 

riice may bare be perceived : juila and tonlra al- 

•»yi refer to antne speciKe object previously men- 

linned; r.'oin amlpo/nni maybe wholly general. 

Snmn illuitratifin of lb* ablative as compnrnl 
Willi llie aceaulire case mnj be derived froai lliit 



CO ni^ide ration, that all the prepotltbiw which de- 
iKile that an aelinn ur nii>ti"n termlnater in the ob- 
ject sigoified hy the )covrriied noun, govern tbe ac- 
cu<aiive. ai Di( ■■ to" roB(ra "agalnn,"in "into;'* 
Ihey havp lhu< a peneral ana1i>ey In active transit 
live verb* ; while all ihOE'e Hhich denote that tbe 
obji'CI Bignified by (he governed noun \' the point 
at which motion commrncm govern the ablative, 
af a and oft ■' frr.m," t and ex " out of;" and, 6- 
nelly th'xe ivhich denote Gindpo^tiirear condition 
are ia iheir regineu diMributed betwiit these two 
ra«e». Anit '• before " apud " at," t^rui '■ alonj;,'* 
dira " on this side of," and some others/ gnvem 
the BFCDFBtivei while eum '' with,''pro " for." pre 
•' belore." govern the ablative. But. tbnugh ns 
nnlfiirni oircumstnncp t>( syntai marks tbrse lart 
nienlinnrd prepn^ilinns, some motive must bare ill- 
rrctrd the persons by wboa tbe language wb!i ni"d- 
<(\ri to prefer in each inptoncc one ol the cases to' 
ihe other. If we should suppose that ibey wera 
deriveil from pre-eiisling verbs, the regimen would 
depend on the genus of eaeb original verb. Prepo> 
-itions guverning the accusative are those whleli arB 
ino-l eomplrlely prepared for a Iraneilion of 
ih'iught to the noDn, and Ihiw posaen tbe most com* 
^■letp active energy. Juxla. for example, may be 
beld eqiiiralent in force tujungflfio "joining " aput 
111 the word " accompany ing " fontm lo the worj 
" opposing." Tboee ivhidb pcovern tbe ablaiivB 
must hare been consiilered as morepasidve, leai'ing 
by a more leisurely Iransilina to the subsequent 
noon, film might be considered as equivalent to 
' aceninpanied." The mranings of those prepoit* 
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live form. Circum mny bo analysed ii 
rounding," and Ihun it govi-rns the aecutative. If 
il had originated Trum some such pat^^ive pariici- 
pie ns " penelrated," it would Lave governed the 
ablative. This variety of syntax ml^'ht somelimei 
be f'lnnded in etymology, and somelimei tbe retail 
of arbitrary fancy. 

The Greek language bas no case corresponding 
lo Ibe ablative. The use of tbe genitive is in that 
language ellemlBd in such a manner a* to include 
It. The Greek genitive seem.t to have a greater 
similarity lo Ihe Ijslin ablative than lo the Latin 
genitive, as the ablative is Ihe least dependent of 
tbe two. and possesses tbe nun l general application. 
In Latin it is In some instances governed by a noun; 
a ciroiim'tanoe which we Gave not berore n.entlae- 
ed as it take!' place only in particular pihrases, H 
rir igrrjfiJ joTiien/id, or tirejp'ejffisttiTiteiifia. The 
Greek genitive is governed hy prepositlnns like th« 
Latin ahlMive ; and the noun in ihe ibiolute stale, 
K'bich in I.alin is put in the ablative, is in Greek in 
Ibeseniiive. tnlhislallerUne'ia^e therefore wear* 
l«n to infiT from the connectinn, it bet her the mean' 
inp nftbeEenilire caEecr oneofthoieapplieetioDi 
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tut acascuiciax; 



wUicb in Lilin aiit aaili^ieJ (o llie abtMive i> at- 
toched to it in eacli particular inslance. Tlie onfy 
neaniiiK pmprr to it is llie general one ot cuncnm- 
IlBnee; aoii it mny be eilber a concnmilance icitli 
•n object eipiBiwil by a nann. or, like lbs ablative, 
il ids; be B concamltance nil!) an iJea expieswd 
by an ailjecliTe, a preporilion. cir a verb. 

la Ihe French aod Eoglisb languxgH, the noun 
ft lubjceted to very fa* varialinni carreipcpilinj^ 
to cases. We bare (be genitive in t wilb an apoii- 
tropbe, wbicb ii aometimcB calleil the potaes^ive 
caF*. In the pronouiii " I," " tbou." "lie," and 
tbeir plurals, we have one variation, conM^ling in 
■ cau equivalent lo the Latin iiccu»ali%'e, and 
technjcally calleil Ibe Dbjeelive cane i r<i " me," 
" thee," and " him." It U by uicani "f this fonn, 
preceded by the preposUiong •' of" snJ " to," 
that ths genitive and dative in Latin are Iranila- 
led ; and by diRermt other prepniitieoi suited to 
•acb occasion, ive elpren ■ variety or relations 
vbich in Latin are indiscriminately, anil nith leu 
pBrlicotar meaning, elpresseil by the eblative. In 
the Prencb laneuBge, the noune ji and (u have in 
tike manner moj anil Ini for their objective csies. Mvi 
ID Ibst language iB even uied wliere the nomii 
tvonld be Uied in Englitb, ae ('«( mai, for it i 
Hence Snme have delcribed moi ai ■ coiDplete 
being a Dominative as well be an objective 
In the use of Ibe English language, permnB 
have Dol been taught to adhere rigoraUf ly Id ; 
matical rales, sometimeii aay '' it is me," intli 
" it is I." It ia probable ibat (bin wai originally 
a legilimale nee of Ibe word, and that tlie mtsblii 
ment of a contrary rule lias proceed eil from a forced 
■pplicBtion of a Latin idom. E*ca nioi 
is not unetl an a nominative to a verb. The French 
do not tay mnparU, or vaifav. ll Is only that 
sort of nominative which fiillowe lliesul 
Tsrb. (ffe do not here tpenk of Ihul sub^eqnence 
in mere Brrangement vihicb indicalea interrogatii 
■nd depends on inveriion, in which (lie DOiiiinBtl 
nlwayt follows the terb, an in iiiMje;aiid we 
not tbiob tbal any allentive reader would ht 
taken Such an eiceplion against our view, iboiigb 
n* haJ not stated Ihii circumstance. Those who 
would have been to ili<pu>eil may object tu seven 
others which the limits of tills article du not alloi 
■s to defsnd ngaioil every slight esception. W 
here rpeak of that form of the noun which follon 
a lubslantive verb, after that verb has been intro- 
duced by its proper no mi native.) 

This applieatiDO of tlie noun after lie uiUtan- 
llve verb is peculiar, and might wilb as great pro. 
priely have a peculiar form assigned lu it ai tbote 
«bicb are expressed by lases. It has not an appro- 
priate fom. beeau;e it Is of less frequent i 
rtnce. In Latin, it I) put in the nominative 
l>efitb it Is put In ttte ol^cctive cue, beine 



a slate of the Douniu trod need (orgoveroedi 

! substantive verb, lu English we now adopt 

the Latin idiom. I{ut,ivbi1e our lan^age was an' 

Rxed, it certainly would hsve been equally n*tur*l 

have followed a similar uMge lu tlist of Iba 
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re fimple numbers, eifireaieil Ly severe 

figure:, being l», 100, lUOO.kc.lhs next object will Ih 

(0 seek, bow any numl)er whatever may be mnlllptiei 

LCb of these alnple Dumbers. Now, from llie re 

collection thai Ibe &ame figure Kceives a tenfold in 

easestevery step thai iladvancei towards Ibe leO 

y\'illhe understood, thai in order thnt any numbc 

may be multiplied by 10, each of the cultsctions c 

units of which ills composed must be made 10 line 

greBler,tbalis,lhe units must be changed inloteni,llB 

hundreds, and so on In succession, and Uia 

Ibis effect may be produced, b; placing • cypher o 

Ihe right of the number given to be multiplied, tine 

ins, each of its signiEeant Ggurei will b 

advanced one step towards the left. 

On Ihe same principle, any uuDtl>er whatenr nej 
be mulliplied liy 100 : for, let two cyphers be placet 
igfat ; llien, as Ibe flrst ry]>her makes iU value 
10 times greater Iban before, so the leeond cy- 
pher will make it yet 10 times grealer, and coii- 
nlly, its value will be 10 limes 10, or IVD 
greater than bI first, 
im a cnnlinualion of ibis reasoning, it irill l>t 

number may be mulliplied by ll), lUO, lODO, tM. l>r 

cingon the right of Ibe multiplicand, as DiBoy cf~ 

:rs as there are on the right of Ihe unit of the *iiill<- 

;r. When Ihe signifiicant figure of the mttllifll' 

inyotlier than the null, as, fot esBmpleiif ilbeia* 

quired to multiply any number by 30,orby 800,01 

by 3000, which are nothing else Ihan 10 times 3, P* 

i, or 1000 times 3, the operation will ■)■ 

into two parts ; the multiplication w» 

first be performed by the aignilicant figure 3, k< 

hen, the product will be multiplied by 10, 100, loD 

ic. which is done by placing one, two, three, !■ 

yphers on the righl of Ibis product. 

For ciample, lei it be required to moUjilj' 7H 1 
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Product. 229200 
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■liJ^rillIuiDlR^ir»oflliU[irciJiict reiuU from 
Ec aiulti|>lic9lian of TtMUyS, anil (Ley are advan- 
^eil IMio9le|ti loward] llie riglil, iii order tn receive 
gjpoDllieir Ivftlhe two cyjiliGn vbjch lerminate Ibe 

Ingineral, ithenlhtMuIliplitrit leminaled by ont 
ar ngrc cypktri. ('i« malliplKalioa viU JirtI be per- 
fomii by thttignijicant figure of Iht muttiptUr upon 
tltriHalfiplicand,aHilaimaayei/phfnatfh$reare inthe 
tttallifller, uill bl placed on Ikt rigltl if Iht product . 

IVhili^ver mif b« (he value of the niulliplier, llie 
prruding rules may be applied, by coanidaring ce- 
, |«imtyc«cho(thecollei:(lonioC uniU of wliich il 
keonipoieiJ To mulliply, Tor eiample, 703 by 345, 
Ml whtl anonnli lo tbe ume Ibingi lo repeal ifae 
■mber 793 as niai.y liuies as Ibere are unils in 
kuukeTdS, Slimes, plui-k) times, plus 3(uiii 
Hd iht i^nitian will divide ilself inlo three olliers, 
b which the muliiplien 5, 40 end 300, have 
digle lifnificant figurs. In order lliut the resutis of 
AcM three DpeniJiuui miif be conveniently uniled 
UV tor, Ihe nail,- Illation ii disposed ai foltoiTF ; 



Lutiiplicund is lermiuated by cypbers, 
ibey may he net;lected at Erst, and all iba partial 
products mny be ljej,Tij, at the (int ligniiicant figii™ 
if Ihe multiplicand ; but afterwardi. In ordar la re- 
ilace the figures qf Ihe ealiro piojuet in Ihe rfluk 
iliicti belongs to (bein, iLere must be set down o, 
be riglil of Ibis produci, as many cyphers as lber« ^ 
vers on Ibalof Ihe multiplicand, 

If the mulliplier should be lerminaled by one oi 
Qora cyjihersi lliesB also may be neglected, provid- 
e<]UB] number be ki iaviu on the rlglil of 



)Jucl. 



Fsulls from Uils, tbat,icAen Iht piuUiplicand and 

mullipUtr are lerminattd by tsphen. Moilitn AauU 

paid la the ngnifitant figurei onlg al _firtt, and at 

my eyphtri ai art fnvnd on (At Tight of bath tkt 

mulliplier and the mullipliamJ, ihi»Hd aflmetrdt be 

mldeit en tlie riglil of tlie Mignifiauiijiiiwei of Ilie pra- 

icii there are cyphers between the lignillcant 
s of Ibe mulliplier, aa Lbey give uo produti, 
they may he passed over, observingtu place iu ths 
ink which belongs lolbem, the units of Ibe product 
rcsuliing from the sigDlGcanl figure writleu on thf 
:fl of these cyphers. 

The reader can eiercise bitiuelf upon llie follow^ 
.gesemplM. 
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The mutiiplicund is liere mulliplied liytheui 
Ihe lens, lbs hundreds, Lc. of the mulliplier in . 
ecBioD, observing to place a cypher on the right of 
the partial product given by the lens of Ihe n 
plier, and two cyphers on the right of the produci 
Civen by the hundreds ; Ibid will advance the linl 
these products one, and the second two steps 
wards Ihe left. The llirea partial products are Iben 
added logctboT, lo oblaju Ibe enlira piiuluci of ibe 
Kumbert proposed. 

Since Ihe cypbers on the right of Ihe parUal pro- 
duels count for nothing In Iliis aJditioa, Ihe si 
them down may be diipeuud » lib, provided thai 
eare be taken to place tlie first figure of the product 
given by each sigDiGcant figure of Ihe mulliplier ■ 
llie rank ii should occupy, that la to say, the first R^ 
WT of the product given by the tuns of the multipli- 
er in (be place of Ibe tens; and that of the hundreds, 
In the place of the buiulreds, and so ou ia succ 

Krom the ["^ceding demonslralion may bo i 
diiced the fallowing rule ; lo miilliply lagtlhir c 
fiio nMnbenalinletcr,lhepreduelieflhe miiUipliei 
vniil be ficaisiiielg formal by lAt icitml rtaki of 
tuiif J in Ihe multiplier, obterring to place th* firilfig- 
ure a/iathparlialpraduti, under Ike uniti of Ihnaou 
rank urilh lliaK eflhefUtvte cf the multiplier Khid 
tirtt Ihii product ; and nflerittrit all Ibnparlial pro 
(tf-T* ""* be Oddal ItqrIlnT. 



•DM TO TBanoIt 

Mnnarcli of Ihe gloomy train i 

Which haunt Ilie fear diilraeledbraiB') 

I feel — I feel, my Inb'ring breast, 

Grim Terror, by (hy potent spells poncsi' J*: 

As thy diimnl scenes iiiifolc), 

The flagging Mrrams of life grow cold ; 

My Irernhtlng limbe, my bristly hair, 

My harried breath, and starting eyr, 

rix'd, tho- blasted— nil declare, 

TrcmenJoui power, thy ghasliy form is nfJJl^ 

Upbum by tbee, amid the darken'J sir, 
Now dimly brenksthc boiling deep boWiul. 
Wbile (he livid lightnings glat«— 
While the raging whirlwladi How ! 
Hark! by ilnrts, what maumful urliv 
'.Mid (he mingle itoruj arise '. 
Some veiael strikei with suddea sbodB 
Vpeo Oie '[[iHiij-fitftn^ rai*; . , 



iy* 
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O mercy ! hear tlie dying nrew ! , 
9ee how aloft the straining surge they gain ? 

Tis past — the dim-discover'd fragments Yiew, 
5natch'd in wild eddies o'er the fiery maia. 
Their agonusing cries are o'er-^ 
D^p, deep they sink — to rise nq more. 

Too well that cruel smile I read, 

Turn'd on the spot, were thousands soon must 
bleed : 

Whose bright arms, gleaming from afar, 

IVow swell the savage pomp of war. 

As array'd on either hand, 

FroQl to front, the squadrons stand ; 

fire the shrieks of death resound — 

Bre they bite the crimson ground ; 

See grim Havoc, hot from Hell, 

With all tife furies in her train, 

Hov*ring lowj with dire delight, 

'Twixt the closmg ranks of fight ; 

Frepar*d the tide of blood to swelli 

JAd scour thf groaning plain : 

Iffow the thundering peals arise, 

Vengeful shouts and dying cries ; 

Till Vict*ry waves her purple flag oq high, 
. And echoing triumph rends the tortur'd sky. 
. Tb Night! now o'er the silent field, 

By the pale moon's light reveal'd, 

I see thee steal to view the feast of death ! 
To liear the faint expiring groan. 
The mutter^ prayer, the hollow moan. 

The Murch'd throat gasping hard for breath ; 

Arm'd with a dagger deep imbru'd, 

Whild coward bapine proub the slippery 
plain, 

And giant Slaughter, smear'd with blood. 
Reclines his weary limbs obiieaps of slain ! 

But who is she ! Misfortune's child. 

With hurried step, and aspect wild, 
' Who hither seems to move ? h 

And bending oft' »urvty9 each palid face; 

As if she wish*d some friend to trace f 

Alas ! she seeks her love ! 

And, lo ! J^ls breathless corpse she spies — 
She cannot weep— swift frensy lights her 

«^yes, 
She shrieks, she (alb, and on hb mangled 

bosom dies 

Now waviiy high, in proud disdain, 
His broad reopinions o'er his tainted plain, 
See savaget War. exulting flies, 
Wafted on a million's sighs, 
"^Vhere ambition points the road, 
Scenting afar new scenes of blood ; 
Tet, wherefore lag yov fields behind. 
By earth accnrs'd — by life abhorr'd — 
Wheeling, like vulture8,'on the infected wind, 
Dreadful followers of the sword ? 
Jamine and pestilence ! I know yon now, 
TheyuntBttfcMasted as you tread ; 
irhefrQaBi^i«y'sel^tk'4^itixd««d, . 



Your horrid work's complete ! 
No face is seen, no sounds arise, 
Save where some wretch infected (Bes, 
And screams along the empty street ! 

Grim power! O spare my aching light, 

Nor call thy foni unreal train to lights 

By superstition formed of old, 

In sickly Fancy's giant mould ! 

Yet, lo ! they come, along the midnight air 

What spectres dire in wild confusion sweep !_ 

See by yon dim and dismal glare. 

At once they sink into the yawning deep ; 

WhilK faintly from the gulf below, 

Rise the shrieks of tortur'd woe ! 

Now deep within the tangl'd de)^ 
I hear the wizard's mutter'd spell ^ 
Round him flit a ghastly brood — 
The setting moon is turn'd to blood ( 
Prompt his orders to perform, 
Ru<:h the spirits of the storm ; 
Pitchy darkness veils the skies — 
Piping loud the winds arise. 
Hark ! they bowl along the heath, 
While the fiends with mournful yell, 
To the benighted wretch foretel, 
Scenes of woe and death ! 
The storm is past ! and o'er yon modd'riiB 
tow'r 
Steals thro' yon feeble clouds a silv'ry beam ' 
Avaunt thou visionary power, 
Nor lead me to the haimted stream, 
That laves its ivy'd walls. 
In vain — its gloomy paths I tread ; — 
What horrid phantom now my sight appals f 
From the green pavement bursts the shroude< 

dead : 
A clear blue flame conducts it through tb 

gloom, 
'Mid broken ruins to the fatal room ; 

And now it points the blood-stain'd bed ! • * 

The firm built turret shakes, with dismal soond 

'Mid lonely courts that spread their echoes 

round ; 

The iron clank of chains I hear, . 

While shrieks of toKure swell more neaiv 

Scarce the crazy boards uphold 

The armed spectres that advance ; 

While one behind, of horrid mould, 

Impels them with his fiery<S|arbed laoce ', 

And oft, transfixing each, in fury, cries, 

« Thus, every hour, the guilty murd'rer dies'! 

Fearful yawns the darjk profound ! 
Muttering thunders heave the ground !. 
Down, through her riven entrails, lo ! wc 

sweep, 
'Till a dim distant light just glimmelk from Ha 
deep, 
Behold the damned crew-v 
Qcx the frrmacc blue. : 
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It Uimitone's \Uid flQine, 

tg "k JeeJ Hilhoula nmne :" 

tllicn heavier bung! llie Guvcrn'd gloon 

AHTimon'dtororelel 

dukdeiigniaf hell ; 

fcnb dreail tlie mauitrous Ihrong, 

nt ^e slrnnge proplieiic miis, 

tiB,m btooil, Ike fated warriur'a doom. 



Raleigh Junt 12, IBIS. 

tt coniin''nren]Hrit uf (tie Univenity o: 
kl ilegrceor BfcJirlDrof Atl* was con 
M (ntluwini; young ^enllcmen, viz.— 
n>lk, Ilaimllan C. Jcnea, Pleasanl H 
rd J. Mallei, Etam J.AI..rriitr>ii, Bober. 
Hubert H. Mon-iiian Pi'ler U. Picot, 
Fwlitell, Arthur J. Hill, 'riiumaa J 
Fmu M. Green, nTitkao. Monly. 
•■ring degrees viert aim cunrcrred. — 
Dotereui, M. A. Inac Croom, M, A, 
tla*KUm. M. A. Charles .Manly. M. A. 
Spot;bt. M. A. iha Uev. Juiiu ilDaw- 
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IVCUACAUEMT. 



•rtvl tberwIEesoD tbe Exaniinalion 
le STli of Hay and conllaued fruin day 
aeltaillelh 

nt oliVcinaipttor Mary t^mith, and 
(fcer.ivlia vere examined on «|iFlliDg in 
«uiiltvvo yllaljlei, and were B|<|>roved. 
lecon> claa'' coniiiiisol' Sopliia A. M. 
VbOirk* vamlned □□spelling and in 
f (BQdt o' one, two, three and fDii< 
iad (II readD|[. Bbt a<:i]uiiud beneir 

|ltfdoiM"«cninpnwd nf John Daniel. 
tt, EoMcl M'Gehce, Sidney M'Oebae 
i n*, H-hi were eiamlnad on epelling 
tordaof ttD, Ibrre, Tour and Bve <ylla- 
I rearing. I'bey all performed Hellaod 
Md. 

nrtlclaFL/iimadfuparMarlilia Dun 
H-*ehee, -Elvira Parker and Jane bhlr- 
w& eiBiuaed in Bpellinj; by rule id 
r«, tb'i-e. Mr and Ave tyllalici, and on 
be •cllingboiik, and are all approved. 
iriogwrsoitcainpMe Iho " Fiitb dais'' 
fhW Kanf Ralney. trillmiD Daniel, 
lerjIudlUierl Parkori ufau wereex- 
^Ifeig and rending in Sliittay'a Eng- 
■ |Hcy hiotg asd Marlba Sarhaoi 



he beet bcEidIbm, and Robert Parker uuaxt. 
Tbe ollierr ii ere approved, 

le - First Arilhmptrc data' caniiiUor Lawi» 
Clay, WiD. tleary M'Gebee, Jotepb AlGehee, 
a G. Kaiiiey, Jo^iBl■ Rainey, Daviil Simmi^ 
andar Smilb. and Kuberl Smith, who were ei- 
ed on Pike'a Arithnielic, (rum Iha begionliig 
npound Addition, on Murray's Engliib gram- 
laar ibrougliout, on Murray'! EinrclKi, fron ibe 
■ginnintc lo tile Eixlb aeinion, and on aptlling 
id reading. Benjaniio Hintoo and Williau) 
M'Gebee belong to this claa> and were eiamined 
H'iih it on every subject except Aritbmetie, on 
wbicb, bavingprugreieedlarlberUiBDlbereatofliia 
class — ibey appeared with aclass further adrancad. 
the best >ch<>lBr>sra Lawis Clay, Renjamla Hin- 
U.a, Ww. B. Sl'Gebee, Wm. M'Gebee. Jowaki 
Rainey and l>svid bimmii, among uhomlbBreJa 
uu marked iliitinclion. Tbe rest of the clai* Kore- 
ajiproved. Cbarlei Simms iiss examiaed with ibit 
clasi in Aritboiulic, English Grauimur and Mur- 
ray's CxeruisPe,Biid Addison Hall appeared on all 
(he Kiudies except Graaiuiar and Eieraiaes. 'I'hey 
ippravcd. 

the classet menlioecd above had copies pre- 
Tur ioiipectUjD. 

I - Second Arilbmotic clast' is constiluted ot 
Robert Cole^ Jonathan Hnrrisoo, Jobu Jonas, 
a> M'Gebee and Maurice Suilb, •rtao were 
<ned on Pike's Arilhoelic, from the begin- 
ning to Practice, and on Murray's Eoglisb gram* 
mar Ihrougboiil, except Robert Coles aad Tboaiaa 
M'Gebee, h bo appeared only to the conjugalloo of 
Ibe Verb ' To Have' ; and Maurice Smilb wbo bar- 
ing pru^refred fartber than Ibe other members of 
ihp c1b!9 u'u examined ivitb another clois in Gran- 
laar and Eterciiei. Tbe best scbnlars are Joba 
IE) Bud Jonalban flarrlson. Tbomns M'UebM 
ised a highly approsed examinstion on Aritbia«> 
but cannat be I'lilinguisbed among ibose siba 
on foil tUD.Uns in tlie class. Tbe retl wer* 
iroved. Ol thin closa Jonnlhan Harrison. John 
iFi and Maurice Smiib, and with tbH Charlea 
lus from aniilhcr class, were exaislned on 
MoffC'iiGcograpIiary of Europe, and Ibe Geograpb- 
>cal Qiiestioni in Geography. MauricaSmitb and 
unalhaa IlarjiaOD Ore Ibe best sdiulari, ThB 
.1)1' r9 were approved. 

Tba First claia in Latin is composed of Janea 

lennaod Charles HuiiIlt. They were eiauiined 

I sts CollD<|uies in Cordrrius. Ruddiman's Riidl- 

menis tbrougliuut and M array 'a (i rani mar. Charles 

Hunter excallad. Tbe olber ia appraved. 

nons J. Baker, David Chnlnera, Solomon 
Miiohell, Jobn P. Rainey and Ruben Scales aoo^ 
ited Iha ' S«C'ind class' in Latin. They wsM 
mined in COrderius, from Ibe 51st to the II4 
|j>iury, an Murray't Gra-iiUDr ibroHelioul, onlf 
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an ipflHIog and reailiait fcgli'k, anJ wiili tlifm 
OD lira two lut mentioBB^ tubJHli, Jatu» Glenn 
and Charla Hunter nera likcwiie eisntiiieil. 
Tfae b«t aEbolBnara David Cbaluier^niid Kulirri 
Scatw, wbaarencartyaqUl. ThsQlliere were up- 

The following penont oonpoM Hie ' Tliiril cla«s 
IbLBlia: Vtlilam Brown, lottpb Clay, Arcfa<- 
balil H.Dehow, Geor^ W. M'Gehra, James M, 
ScalM, Wm. Trigs, '^'^°*- Wabbaod RubEri Wil- 
KBrniOB. ney were eiamlDed on ihe MconJ niid 
IhirA bnoki of Tir^l't MntiA , on Mair's Inlro- 
dactien ri>iMn the bcctonlng (O ihe SIfI No. on 
teobBlfi Onek Orammar, froni the twginn' 
tbe Verbl: mi Latin Froiodj, from llie be-^i 
to the Ljrrio Ver»e; on Murrny's (ir« 
tbrntghoat j on Vbnrtj't EiCNiapii to ihe end o( 
the Srrt Ebapter. *nioo EUgliib Reading i 
Thnmai Vehli, wbo did not eppear on 
43raiMiar. Willian Brown, wbo did nnt ap 
Pratodj, Greek Grammar, or English Cii 
aodOao. W. H*OalMe, wbowai examined 
gil and Matr*! Introduotioa Tbe bext 
ere Jastph CJaf, £nl, and Janice Scales and Wm. 
Tr)|iR next' Among thuM whn are not on Tiill 
standing in the claai aome d^tinction inlgbt lie 
made, bat Tor tbe irregular laafler of their appear- 
■b^ at tbe •aaminatiDn. 

Thk bM apeakert are Lewia Claj-, belonging tc 
Um III Arithantio cl*M, Jonetlian Harrison ahil 
babai^ Colaa, to (be S<l Aritbtnelie clam, David 
CbahlmaiHl John P. AetRey td itie Zd Latin elan, 
and Vw. Brown, George^. M'Gebee and Arcbi- 
bald M.Debow, to the U Latin clati). 

Tba Tmiteaa (eel nacb plaasure in ipeaking in 
termt oF oommandetlan of tbe atientiun to ih« busi- 
nen and improvement in tbeir learning evinced tiy 
all ttaalaaiei In tbe Academy, nnd abnve all lhe> 
are btppy In bain^ able loinronn llic pubJic. (hat, 
at no period alnce the eatabliibnient of the ^ietnina- 
Tj, bat tte conduct of the Eludroti been mure or- 
derly aod iMnd than during tbe HDStion jii»t ended. 
Tbeir 4Pb«r~Mr. Hikton, ha>. with iKmsid- 
embla dUholty, laceeeiled In so arranging tbe 
fbwvMlbtMke tbia ichool pivparatury to any 
of thatbree lower clauea nt tW University. 
lllH'luifDvanleace akd lot) of time th.it studpnli, 
[rom naay other AeademiM In the state p>|>eri- 
eneeoo going to. tbe Coile^, from having attend- 
ed to tbeir itadial in a dlArent order frnm ihat es- 
tabliabed there, and frtun having purgoed niiub ai> 
aienM all andllary to admittance, or i' stall. are 
^ very reooteljr m, bave been long and vary juilly 
• m^jttt o[ diNotbfaotkin wiUt tituse Roing tu ihi 
' Valvarrity. TlAte diffioullleiare obviated in tbi. 
Academy by tbe eatablitbineni of precisely thi 
■aaeatodiet that are parsned at the Culli'jxr, )n Ihi 
ftw*r dpflMt sod 111 Ibe pre^araLorj' rcWI thira. 
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So (hat it may tmlV'^* **" ttafltniiiSSl'u'ft^ 



Illy preparatory to the Unlterti^i. 

The Tnisteea wonlJ do great iajiistice to M' 

John H. Hinlon, were they not lo «prrH io term^^ 
.r high approliatiDn Ihflrienie of the manner ii^a 
which he bag conducted Ibii institution AlHnK iht^^ 
ion. To the miiBl Dnweatiid di)i(cace ani'^H 
into tbe atuilieeof Ibe diiTeient clarte.'. b^^ 
ed enerey and decision of conilucbrbleulrE^S 
iparlial jtislice in maintainini; order and *s. — 
which are tbe foundation ut tbe piWper«^F- 
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ifill literary ill 
iui will cnmnie 
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Fafillenlle .Veodaay- 
theftudenUoflbisLnflilalion, aaya Ihe .\n«r>cftl>, 

which cloKdoD the IStkult. isansther concluiive 
ilemnnitnitionaf Its imrwveEneDt, ind tha.in«e««- 
in^ importance that it f iDiol*e< to mr Itale. Toe 
general approbation of lh» tpeeal'ira, aud tbe 
gralificalioDofthee^tpectationsoffarentsandguBr- 
ilisna IB a auDttienI rtcouneid allot of the pru|^rr«t 
made by the pupils in their tirTereil sUdieP- W* 
Icaiti lo see the nuperfiiial oaniier of edac*' 
ting our youths gradually di-appoirUg, andaiaxda 
of education, which i> calouliled b rtrengthrn ih« 
infant mind, and to call the leaaailiig facDltiu lo- 
in aclion aa they expand, suklitdcd- 

Tbe truetert were paculiary g-aliftrd villi tto 
perfortnaLcesoflhc young laiiep. Ilie pro'cieotj 
■bich they had made, and ife aedrBlr kn.H-lpilBi 
hich they nanireEli'd. in sme it the impot lint 
ranches of Education, via. E^lifhflrainiBaf . fitt?- 
iphy, Histnry and Vstrommy, and elm ih'ir 
jieciineni of ihe fine ar(a. urb aa draning lait 
ainlinj, reflected faueh crcJl onthi iupelvf«, apJ 
honour on tbeir teachen, for bejr vihI.'id id diieo." 
tieir sludiM, and their prse'craoce in airj- 
ine tbem into ei ecu lion. 

Tbe perfect order and barinnyvbich iva<inani' 
fealed during tbe eiamioati<>.> ani which if g'"'* 
rally prevalent durioj the ieiBp of the iniliimi^* 
evinces Ibe prudriice and aiiloai qlh tvbicb it i* 
managed. The great incrrae oF tudenli of )■'* 
hHR made it nrceiuary that tbre Itould be an ix' 
create of leachera — accurdin^y, ai addition tAlh* 
prenenl building wilt 'soon b fiDi.hed 5n9cienllr 
large to accotninodate three mori ^cLoola — Tl>* 
Iruslee! are determined lo reiler eviry conveniei"* 
iiecefrary lo facilitate the imforeBnlrtoI tbe yo"^ 
committed le tbeir chaijr. 
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rhiToiit for tliiir must Bsreles* lioura 
nmuKiurtil o[ more n<e Bnil dignity ihnn tbc 
BbmgaaiFf, wlilnlrDot noly wear; tbe ini»il ' 
uut laijiroving it, Iiul sUitDgltlen llie pB'rin 
toyj nnd avHrice. and orien knJ tu [muil ai 
prolatlon, lo corruplion bIU to ruin. It ic iin 
thy of ■ re^siinsble being to •(ixud any of tbe llllle 
tifl]« RliotlKil UP, without (■una tenilincj, ritber ill- 
reel nr oblique, lo ibeend of uur exlHencfl. Ami 
tbougfa tverjr Dinuiriil onnnal bs hid out on the 
fnrioalanil r«eulnri>npruvemenlor ntir knowlEdgr, 
"or tstbe rtili-d praciice of a moral or religliius ilu- 
■yet none rfloulJ be no upenl b»Iu ^xuhiile vil^ 
pan wilhmit pu;>il>itilf of i|ilati 
D3K for ibe belter eniiitDyiiienQBf 
Ibote which ara to eumr. 

It ti Fcireclf'paniililr to pB«<> Hn hoar in honeM 
I, mlhriul bi^in^ able, >t hen we rise from 

advanlngei; but a man may fhulffle eardi, or 

Itle dice from nnoBtu Midnight, witlioul tneiiig 

new idea in bii minf, or being nble to recollpci 

i\»f b; any olber token bot hi« geiii or Inss. 

■td a confuiied remMnbiance of agitated patsions, 

However, a« experience is always of more weight 
than precept, any of my readers, wbo are coolriv- 
hf bow lo spend Iha dreary monlba befoii! them, 
nay consider which of llieir past amu»etnentj Rll 
ttrai now with greatest ntisfactian, and rrgolvc In 
repeat IbnM grailQcltiona of which lhep1e«eur« ia 
■HiM durable. 
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lOlh No. we itilended lo iti^ 
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i"fi by 
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, Val- 
caniy, k. Co. riilladnlphin ; hut the artltle 
kas been hillierlo crowded Bub by preu of malter. 
tVe DOW hasia to do all the juillce in our power lo 
•ne of Ibe most lueful. worlia yet allomptcd in tbe 
United Stales. 

Map) and Cbiutai if drawn wilb fidelity, cogtain 
more information in the smellesl space oi any spe- 
tlesof literary produclioa whiteTar', and when to 
■ecnracy of deluiealion, is added clcgnnre of elMU- 
tioni they form pictures glviaj^tf once inttructioii 
and pleasure. We Lave viewed with real nlisfac- 
tioDi tUe pmgreis for tbrce or four yoan past, in the 
I'niled Stales, of Ibat part of the erafihic art, whieh. 
in ft partitsiilai maoQer ia ap|iropriaIsd, to the re|iK- 
tenlHlion uf the stirface "ftlw glubriipon wliich wa 
dwell. Many Miips and Cherll of primary merilr 
and in svery Wiped u til eleculed have l»c«q pro- 
dutfd representing all, or purls of our coaniry, 
vitbln the tine «e haveipocifled. Itremiinod a 
dMldBnititai, to plMsru an nllas not only uf tlieAmer- 
k«f bill of th'.' world, in alias tin? liibo at of Amert- 



can sMisli bolli in ilrllncalion and engraving. Th«"' 
t'cr}' dciiraUe oluft ^ niiw in some measure real- 
bird In ihe SurJctefore us, V n judgment can be 
formcrl fniui Ibe .\o. nlfpedy pobll-bed of llii* Work, 

(peciuicn of llie eIi.^ ling Male of Ih* arli nnd scien- 
ces in ihc t'nlle'l Stale*. 

Kuropean author?, physically reiiH(vedl>y ilUlancr. 
and mnrHtty hy Ibcir prrjudieei, have grncrHllV 
either ditliRiired or neglected Hi^ir mnlrrlnis when 
trrnline uiwn America. Resident in Fhiladelj>llia, 
one of Liie llrsl cities In lliii contlnenl. and nithih 
reach of llie licit soarces of iiilrlti)^nce, the authors 
nf Ibe allns ue are now nollcin;;, have il in Iheir 
power lo deieriilne a landmark In ijeograpby, by de- 
lineating all Hint is now known of the ge(i|r«phy end 
topography of ihdrcounlry. 

The Map of South AmiricB io the (im \0. is a 
produclion of great merit Dnd of immediate interest. 
Thai finn, and hilhcrto negletled counhr is now 
ipidly dcvolopilig it" phytirHl and moral resources 
I an astniiiabelf world. T;* advance of its fobs Id 
ilinnal povemmeni is sloiv, liul gradnal mid pro- 
■pssive. Tbe beautiful Majiincluded in the Drst No. 
of the N«w American Alias, will enable Ibe uian of 
science and lire poHlician to trace ihe march and 
mark the place of Balllt, of armies eonteading for 
id against theemaneljialion of mitlionafromslaro- 
ry of every kind. II will enable Ihe slaleitnan lo 
trace the limils of new cmpina, and Ihe merchant 
new channels of commerce. 

Should the fulare f-ot. of lliis vnlunblr worli pi* 
serve llie dlaractcr of the specimen alreaily put>- 
Itshed, w e fio rot hesilnte to ilaclDre thai tlie work 
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nill be a 



public 






I subject, our readers wll indulRC a 

IV remarks on Iha slate of geosraphical science, 

respeats Ihe region claimed by the United SlalM. 

No connlry In llie world of e<|ual cMent, is nl ibii 

epoch sn enaclly dclineafed as the totritory includoA 

tlint pari of (he United Slaics east of the Ml>s'i*- 

^pl riverashinfrtathcmojlhof the Oliio. anij of 

thalslrMoLlo Ihe boundary of the slate of Indiana ; 

enee including Ihnl slate and all the remaining 

lies and tewitorics north and east of the IVabnab, 

.cepi the weMam parts of Micldgan lerrilnry 

and Ihe norlltem part of the province of Mnine. 

Good mapaon a l^irga scale, exist, of Nciv-Uamp- 

ihire, CKuiiceiiciit, ^en•■Yo^k. Tennsylvania, U^' 

ylaod, Virginia, Ohio, NopMi-Carolina, and (.ouia- 

sna. Msgis on a small scale htve been pwUUslied of 

Maine. Mn-wchnsetts, Rttode-tstanib VenoOtit. Hew- 

Jersey, Belnivare, Indiana, Soutb-Carolina, Tennes- 

ind Ucaif in. Of the lauer mapi, those of Ten- 

e, and Indiana, arA^icellent, and of Ihc latter 

ara lw% one by bbellon Md Keniett, and 

another hy Jolis Melith. A very fme maauw^iti^ 

map of Cieargia, ona i^cnlp of eight milMto the iiiu|| 

WcufuL into tie baydsof ibe t^gn.itria ti\- 
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ill llisejea of hi) pti|>ils, u it ii for a mnn to 

4ie ejleemeil to in •ociety : it U oecmsry lliat be 

tie B man tvfao will Mt put up wjtii insulls Crum 

•^ either paretitoroJuliJ.' Tlic term coBaril, aecortJ- 

ing to Ibe Qotions of the doy, sliDoil ilamps a man's 

cliaTBcler witb itifiimy : an insult It deemed tlir 

. 'cbalienge oCdealb. But e teadur miul bear all, and 

* •^aj nuLtaiDg.— Sbame lo tbe man wlio tbinki io, and 

^ibame to tlie man wbo will auiFer it. Itiilructort 

■ Dr. Barmichimcellenttrtaliwoneducalionob- 
aervri: Id FaumeraiiugKhatircK in bitJudETuentthe re- 
qiiifiTeqinlittulioDioTaa tbetruttiroffoulb, aaiutillian 
Iii:idr3*u Hicli 3 littrtr7 and moral chancier, u w^uld 
inderd. do liuoour loaor pror»tluD ; but irfaiit liuinaii 
frailly fmbUi ui to bopc vill frrqueotly be foiind ; yt\ 
tlie tdei ol liie anrieat rhetorician, boWtm eMlled. 
' aremi by nu laL^ani equal (o tbe popular rxppclalion d 
I the pre«enl i1»y. If ire consiiU the wniiuiniii nnd 
ct of the len iotdliieat aad leu liberal part oniie 



uuily. 



-ilia, 



lay u requirtd tn po«m, like the bero of a mtnani 
401 only Islrnti aod virlucL above the ordiaary endu 
mcDtiol huDuiaily, but nich contririetie! ol eirelleai 
ai von incnmpatible *ith eicb oihar. He <■ rrquired In 
poant iplril eaougli to {overn Ibe niotl refractory or lii' 
IHipili, and TDsanneti enougb to tubmit to Uie perpetual 
iuleiference of tbeir friendi; <neb delicacy of tanle, w 
Biay enable kim toioitruct hliieliolara in all iheelrcan 
ciei of polite literature, and robnt ilreitglh euDU[b In 
bear without taliiue tbe moit ineemnl eiertium. He L" 
lequired to pOMCa leuxlng lufficieat to reliih Ibe do- 
queace of Cicero and Dcmoitheiiei ; aad good n^tuie lo 
liilen wiflkout weariaen to a gr^inilinothcr bluonlng tbe 
meritiof herbeir; ikiH adequate tolbc perforiBTnce o( 
hk lajlt, and paHeote to be inilnieted bo* lo peiform ii 
He Ii required to pnnut judgment enougb to determine 
tbe aioil properittKlis,>n(I tbe most KritaMe(t«iiuaiii>ni 
D^rhis pupil'; and complain nee at all tioiei to aubmil 
bis Kiru opiniuu lo Ibe opinions of Ibase. nrlio hate ec 
iilojcd him j moral principle nlBcieat to ennirc oo all o 
csiIoniilieUthfuldurfaargeofhli dulicii and forbea 
p nee to hear thoae principlci continually Miipeoitd, an 
Lia dili}tcace md Bdelity called in qnnlina. It i- etprc 
e ihall be daily eiposed loth 
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neitber 
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in«ul- 



Idlhal 



aeeore all the good efle 
of Iba only meant ohich ever yai procured them : he 1> 
cipretedta feel Itmt casidoua dignity, slrich tcience 
confer) upon iti prnTeoon ; and yet lo deiqind vithoul 

jenerosily enough tn maintain hi! pujiiU Cberiliy with 
out a lihenl ilipend; and ioneniibility enough tn prmiit 
hii demand! lobe land by Ihote. by * hom they ought 
Id be moit readily >iid gratefiilly diicbirged, ■ 

That inany parent! appear lu cKpectlhisiarietyof la- 
lenti ia tbe ttachen of Uieir loni. tbe oianen of j^cade 
jujfi know to Uteir <orto» and their 0tt ; hut nlme 

■Bnc*BitclUtinio[MKllea«trElob«biiBd,ii'ltKiFe- 

' • '■*:*-• 



have already (00 lung hHB kome donn bj tkafrt' 

lloiioffullynnilignarBnce: it ia now tiui* that ' 
IheyaliaVeoir that fanning 4e|iendencc and S 
and intellecluul degrsdalion with which Ihity hue 
bow so ufleo and so unjutlly chargoil ; Oul Bibjtf 
lion lu (ha controul of parent! and elilBnn i uH 
conjiiler ihemielvea,a9dUcliar;iiie the functiaiaor 
a Ligb nud bonouralile office, and af wch ant 
tobelnsnltad wilh impunity by tlie whims of llx 
narrow minded, tvho bave nuUiiag ol nrlileli Ibey i 
can boost, e Ice pt apiece of ore, unnortbyofanu- 
menl's ihougbt in itself, but deriving n arbHi»f\ 
value from the comoion uonKut of mankind. Mm 
should b« mtn in every silnatlon and every condi- 
tion of life : — Tlic tnoro iatlniclen give uf Ibtir 
aulbority, and the more Ihey suffer thetuselras loin 
ill treated, Ibe more will Ihe great body of aocieif 
■vhacllu Ihem by ciiilomi engendered by folly i«i 
proiHigutcd by crronr. The aliuse of jiouer j> g 
nil ; uid jKiwcr, when nuraslricled, liuowi 
bormdi. 
The re ju I Is of nol holding Iracben in proper <• ' 

imbecilily of mind in those pareoli wtio wiikl* 
lower ibem in the opinion of their children ? or cob- 
sitter them in ibu light and yet patratiize ihes .' H. 
i> alrange tbal parenti act Ibua ! Tbey tviib to (ka . 
them a good education, lofty and dignified wdt' 
menta, yet, they put Ibem under men. uhoiu Inik 
tbey and their children deafilte. It lliey tvisbmUl 
Ibey say they really do, (heir cliildran la he ireil 

differenl from whal (hey do. 

To secure good inslructirs, the public thwili 
value them mare ; to secure tbe respect of cblldpa, 
Ihey should be tauglil thai respect, tcfaich woaUW 
peiTieluBted from ihe fon:e of iinl impieuioali 
parents would not he liable to thn cbsr)^ I« «1M 
tbey arcalpreieat; and neilhar they nor Ihtirdjir 
dren, would he Wlgmalised win »uch lograUItMUfe 
ferideaminifegled lolhe philosopher AnuagorUi 
who after devoting his life lo Ibe iailnjctiiii ^ 
youth, perished nuder Ihe most humilinling cir 
fliinces, Bud in the nod desolale candilioa. 



Canlimitd from -page lilS, ( 

The hearer and the lec-turet-, Ihe reader anJllillI 

ly ii«dle« lo inquire. I'he glaari of HerKlirl. ia Ike 
KAi-cn.TMuId BWfi lAt Ttgitni ^ ifoa in vRiu," 

It ■.* a Hiyini of the aocimli. Din, ruiumaa. Et 
Fa^caFToniai'S nihil prouKritB posK rependi, tWttt- 
ftufa Nrnpnunlion can ntr bt mode (s lAe tooa, it 
oiH r*aI>Ti A.-,D »o oiB fBlcirroiii. ftr Iht UntjM 
fdtjl eoij/fr Ufon UI. It would lieahapi.y tlrcunut»BM. 
If ll.i^»eotrtKe mere duly imprejied on the pubtje m'lSii. 
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r, aluHil J relieve eiob oilier wUh uuluni as^Ut- 
to cTrry science tbare are tliingi ivhicb ebd 
eevtrbc utu.jiil, nnd whld) Ihe pugill mun icquin 
by bit tienonal eurrlioni -, ■ faoijlwril/ wllh lb* pe- 
culiv pfOceiM!) of icience, or tbc mnchanical ope- 
niiaot whifb il preKribei are of ihli descriplJuii ; 
13 ariihmelic and algebra they are calculat'iuiu, and 
in gaffinelry, the conitruction ol' (igiirei. 

tt b inipQuible for young person] to leiie upw ■ 
fcneraf |>rinc1pl« uhilc iheir wliole attention usb- 
ntbcd by the Diecbaoiiin of a particular calouta- 
lion -, fli* iiutraolar will prevent tbis difficulty by- 
fiunifhing liif pupils with an abundance of prai*!!- 
taleianiploi anil by accuslnming them to reduce 
llien to orderi whicb will be Touiid to be the only 
Bialbml of relitviiig and supjiorling atlonliun, since 
il alluwi ihe calculation to lie iniem>|iled and re- 
■UBU'd U pleasure. Very long operalionk ma; ibeo 
bi un delta koo and being verifled by parla, llieac- 
Ointy of llie resullimnybt relied on. Tliilaver- 
■ion Id culculalioni wbicli ii fie<|uently etbibilcd, 
■liriBgi chielly [roia Ifle uneertiiinly uf [lie resultsi 
tad fron ilie fact, thai for tlio waul of •ome prin- 
ciple of urrangeoieut, tbe labour catnol be tui- 
pended, Hlien llie attention ii eibouKcd, TIiom) 
oho Kre altmed al llie cstvnt of an opersliuni 
Wbea Ihey look upon Ibe ipace wbich Mparulei ihe 
kginoing from (lie end, wuulil nut be delerred If 
Ihey were able to divide it. In Uiis respect, a: wdl 
ti in many olLen, an author can do lillle else, lliau 
give general ilireclioni and ofter a few eiamplai 
obicli tbc reader ibould consider as the models of 
lbs particuliir u|ienitions thai lie is to ollempl, after 
having followed out in all (heir details, those wllb 
■bicfa his booL pretenta him. 

The preceding obiervaliooi relate to (he mode by 
abich lieareri or readers, may be conducted to a 
csniplete Gomprelienaioo of tlie ditfcreul proposi- 
tions of either an oral or HTilleu course ; but (be 
neuMirjr has yei a task (o fulfil, of which (he nature 
and eitent remain to l>e delerinlnod. 

When the eierciae of tbe mind iaalooe coniidcr- 
eil, it is a matter of small utility In load (lie memary 
with all (he materials that hare furnished Ibis i-ier- 
citc If a man possess a peoelratiiig mtiid and a 
aor«and ready Judgment, of what importance are the 
mealis by which be has aciiuired them, if (he use ol 
IbMe means sbould be likely, aevar (o recur during 
I tbatvBieinderirf'hislife.' Tbejndga, for example, 
1lfeBbedaeUed(o arguments and lo (he axaiulnallon 
afevldcDCv, by (hestudyof 1he<?iae( scieuces.Diay 
forge(, without inconvenience and forerer, the tocb- 
sieal propotilioni of these sciencesi and the man 
who bu aoeuilomed himself (o fencing, witb Ibe 
*iew of developing his physical powers and of giv 
Ing agility and pliancy to his Ii in hi, pmceedtsoon to 
Bioni useful labotin, and loioi ilghlcDIirely o( all 
tbanicatTesoflheart. 

4t 11 Qiao upon Ikora aBly w'lo sr* (o praflttis ■ 




science Ihal tho obligallan of fasleniag il* details io 
their memory is e<peciutly iaipoied. but what is (he 
extent of (his oMigatlon .' and H'bal should be prin- 
cipally relaioed ! This is a proper subject of dtseus- 
sion. Let it bBftraaiiscd then, (bat there are (wo 
funetioni of the memory; the power of recalling 
tbinjti in a body, and that of reprnducini; them 
in all their details; tlia one may lie called tlie Rirm- 
nr* o/lhin^, Iha other, thai ofwordi. Both otlhem 
should doubtless 1>e culti%-a(ed wilh care, bu( (hs 
latterseeins ratber to be alerted in the study of Ian- 
;^flges and nomenetalures -. and tha Erst is the only 
that nuphtto b*required frnm (hnse who are 
f nga^d in tlie pursuit of (he riact sciencas. It ii 
VBD (0 a Umited progress in them, al- 
though their application be no[ contemplaied, be- 
oaoie, in a succession of closely linked pn^oaitioni) 
ibe nnlecedenU must be raetlled.al least in their ob- 
iect. in ordeftoshow the truth of Ihe eaaseijiienti. , 
Toaiy Ihalreaiontagsboald retrace (hem when the 
nilirance of them la lust, is as much as Io as- 
JiBi leiencs might have baan invenled endri? by 
the firs( person who ever made 11 nsubjec(uf aHen- 

irybalioof greB( imporlanca In lending la 
discoveries, because i( furnishes, a< Ihe instant when 
they are needed, aids M-bich wonld hanlly be sought 
for in bpks,nndivhich Indeed uighl not hefoundin 
them,onthe precise point in ijuestkin ; faul (his ■■fin- 
is tti be cultivated only by tAe fi-equenl use that 
may be made of llie thinp confided to it. and not by 
Ibeforced labonruf conlinual repjlilioos ; il eomea 
ilhoul being IlioURht of. Euler, who, of all gt- 
nelricians, had his bead the most complelety filled 
wi[h formulas and results, surely never subjeclnl 
himself to learpifig, every day, a certain oumtier of 
Uiembybeart. 

REFLECnONS 0\ THE CHANGE OF 

SEASOSS. 

Al providence hdi made (he human wul an actira 
being, always impatient for novelly, and struj^ing 
for iromethinp ye( uaenjoyed with vesdesi desira 
and unwearieil |irugre><ion, the world seraa to 
bare been eniinenlly adapted to (his dispiisilion of 
the mind, and loroied Io raise navr eipeetations by 
eonatant viriuii^jdes, and obviate aatiety by per- 
pelnal L-bange. ' 

Wherever wa lam our ayei, we lid sonjelhing 
to rewlvB our curiosity, and engage oar altonlion. 
In tbe iluik o{ (he morning we waleh the rlsin); of 
(beaun, andseeibeday diveriify (he clouds, and 
open aew prospects in its gradual advance. After 
■ Itw h'vurs, w« acB the ehadss lengibeu, tbe light 
decline, and Ibe iky resigned to a multitude of 
•hioini; orbs ditTerent in oiaf-nitade and tjilBildor> 
The rarlh h»i B atsv •(•praraBoet aiWfl B0»« l^» 
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e case to the n/tkf by wHcli it is introdu 



cea 

The adjective is very orteo employed as the pre- 
dicate of a ijiatence. 1 1 then conveys, by tbe help 
fii^tbe substaniive verb or copyla, luformatMn of a 
connection betwixt the idea conveyed by it and 
tbe leading subject expressed by fhe Domiuative 
prefixed to tbis verb. As in the sentences, ** Cice- 
ro was eloquent," and *' Solon was wise " 

JH^CT. U. The Etymology of Mjecthes. 

AvtvsT the obscurity uk^bich etymology is in- 
volved, it would be difficolt to trace all tbe adjec- 
Wves to other parts of speecb| and thus prove that 
none of them are origioa). But many of them 
which might be supposed from their appearance to 
be simple have been shown to be derived from verbs, 
mmi tljpse verba are expressive of motion. 

Sometimes the adjectives thus ilerived signify 
qoaHties produced by particular motions, l^he ad- 
jective ** leftf^ln contradistinction to right, is from 
the\|^rb to leave. The left Hand is that whieh we 
leav^ or IJecline'to use. '* Tight*' is tieS; *\ full" 
is filled; " lood^ is^som low:d.' 

Sometimes the adjectives '^kf^ formed merely 
contain an allttsion to tile motions from which they 
are derived, as " odd" from otc'd; ** straight" and 
•• strict*' from ttrir^ere to pull ; " blind" from the 
old verb to ** 6/tn," or stop ; '* bold" frooslbe verb 
to build or .establish. *< Brown" is from tbe verb 



kiilYfttonj:' Tbe substantives are bere fally ei« 
pressed, and tbe terminating syllable denoting ao« 
nexation is cmljf^le of being separated. Sometimes 
this last is merely a general sign of eoanecUon ; at 
other times it signifies something more specific,and 
then the adjective is to be considered as funned by 
the combination of another adjective with a noun. 
Thus, " faithful" does not mean simply '^conneai* 
ed with faith," but '* full of faith," and, ifaaalyc- 
ed into the genitive case, it would not he repre- 
sented by t|ie phrase '* of faith," but " of fnlnesi 
of faith." A *' gentleman-like youth" is not " a 
youth of, or connected with, gentleman," but ** of 
the resemblance, or likeness, of a geBtleman-t 
Where several synonymous adjective terminatioai 
exist, though all general in original meaning, dif* 
ferent specific applications may be afterwards ap- 
propriated to them. Thus " eartb-eit*' meant 
made of earth, *' earth*^,*' abounding with earth, 
*' earth- /y" connected with tbe earth. In someei- 
ampjea we find both parts of the compound word 
restricted in their meaning. If /y means ** like,*' 
the etymological meaning of the word *< earthly*' 
must be ** similar to earth ;" yet tbe word ii 
employed solfly to signify ** connected witli^e 
system of onrearth|" in oontradistinction to the 
invisible world* 

There seems to be a constant tendency amidst 
tbe fluetoatlon of language to coin new adjectives, 
by deilvation from substantive nouns, for the sake 



13tt tntn or bum. '* Lewd** is tlie participle of the Rbf prodnciBg greater liveliness of ezpressioa. 



▼trb to lew or allure. *' Profligate,** an adjective 
Med to depict a character destitute of all rectitude 
of principle, Is derived from projligare to defeat. 

Adjectives expres>ive of single qualities are 
vometimes derived from the names of habitual as- 
semblages in which such qualities are conspieuous. 



The colour ** yellow" is in Latin/nmmeut or /ti/eta, Some adjectives derived from verb* contain an 



liecause it is the colour of flame or of clay. Tbe 
Sngli^terd ** yellow** is deriA*ed from the Saxon 
verb geaJgcn to burn or flame. Viridii in Latin, is 
from n>£re, to vegetate ; and*'< green'* in Ehglish 
from greniarij to grow. 

FroiQ the analogies in etymology disclosed by 
the rejbarches of Mr. Tooke, it would appear that 
Tffbs expressive of human motion have been the 
rootsTrom which almost all adjectives, as well as 
flubstantives, have been derived. This fact tends 
^o illustrate tbe views givA at the beginning of 
this article, on the principles which regulate the 
progress of the human mind in the formation of laji- 

Some adject! i^es contain an intentional illusion 
ioAlie nouns and verba^from which they are deriv- 
ed, and soniethinpmore is recognized in them than 
the current signs for annobcd qualities. Such are 
tbf ^actives, '< iiianly,geii//cman]ike, princely ^ na- 



When audra word as *' manly" is first used for de- 
scribhlgan individual, tbe bearer more readily im- 
agines to himself a *^ man,*' with all his suitable 
qualifications for the illustration of the quality 
named, than when such epithets as '' bold" or <* firm** 
are employed. 



equally palpable allusion to the parent "words ai 
those do which are derived from nouns, and tbas 
bring more fully into view the motions or actions 
which they denote. Tbe most remarkable adjec- 
tives of this sort are also called participles. They 
resemble other adjectives in every feature whicli 
has yet been mentioned ; but many of them imply 
an additional characteristic, which will come into 
view when we treat of the verb. The participle 
expresses tbe meaning of the verb, together with 
its subordination to the idea expressed by a sub- 
stantive i^un. Tbe words, '* pining, ** thriving," 
** dazzling/' areas completely adjectives in mean- 
ing and use, as ** weak," *' strung," and bright. 
Sometimei it contains the addition of a particular 
modi 6catIon of connection. There is generally a 
diOference betwixt the participle in ant or ent and 
that in u< in Latin, and betviixt the participle in 
inland that in ed in Englit^h. 



4ionh\f provincial, '^orid\yy earthly f* albo ^' earthy, i The adjectives of some languages are subjected 
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a Tulttioai cnireiponiling willi Ibe caret, nuni 



lk(f sre bllHclicil. Tiietc trt terminklinni. They 
are cilraiifoua Willi rriiBfil to llie Oieaniiig of Ibe 
■d^tc^ve. ami are inertly coDvciuenI inarkn for iu- 
nfuiStig. in eooipliciteJ lentincci, th« niHin u ilti 
nhich cuUi ai^cclive oorrcsponJs. Thej lerved, lit 
llic Orfek hikI Laliii liinguni^CE, lixibviale ihit 
tnUiuily which muKt have been the conarijiirnu 
of ifte iiiv«f<ioO» qf tlie ari\et of wrrJi wbict Ihe 
■diciiof tlice l>ngu>Kta, ctprcialiy ibfl poFlf 
piriMuallf prsuliwd. Tbli citciimtlaiicr, lbou);lj 
nmly nceiilanUI, bitprbbably lnrmed the )(ri'i>nil 
(in whickihe gnuiiaiarian? bare |>ri icpednl m i«l- 
llnjItiFtdjvctiveaarirl uF nuBo. ThciieaienBium 
biTf EircD It ■ limilaHl}' uf aspect to (lie tubsian- 
(iren'UTi The atCMphyaicBl reaina for sdheTing 
10 [hii uuiuenelntiira »Hi|jndl by Mr. Tooke, that 
blli<q<]all) co<ilaintl>enkiu«af an objoct, *aein!) 
Ml la b>Te occurred, and luboun under (he di 
vtnlige ol applying al»i to oIIit parlB of speech. 




iRITHMEriCAL AND MATHEMATICAI 
DEP\RTMENT. 



Till pnxlucl of (wo DutoUers buing farmeJ of i 
of Ibew BuiDben repealed ai many lioiei a> tl 
■n uuiuin the oilier, ne may return from any pHI- 
ducl whatever lu one of il> factors, by Kekiiig how 
miny limei thii product coalaias iti atlier fuclur 
'n Ihi) learcli suUrnctioo alono ii lUlGcient: Thus 
if il were rnjuired (o awcftain how innny limes M 
roaluai 16, it wouIJ be necuuii? only to buIi- 
Iran 16 from 64 »s many limes as il vuuld he done 
audi lince there could be no remainder afler four 
■ubtnelioni, i( nriigbl be juilly cuncludod from il, 
thilihc aumber IdUcQaliiiDed 4 times in 
■Mlbod of ilecompoiiag one number byanotlieru 
ealled Diriifon, brcnuse i( Mrvet lo divide or break 
*^» number into equal pons, of wliicb Ibe nun 
^rnrTalue ligiveo. Ifit wei^ required, for eiamjih 
hxjittde trt into 4 equal parts-, in order to Rnd the 
^Ineaf tlicM parti, it would bo neceMnry (□ 
U>e nuiiiber ivhidi ijconlaiued 61 UiD«ii ill 4. aud 
riMiequinlly, (oconiidcr 64 aiRproducI baviiigfor 
MGictunl, and one of the parts lougbl, which here 
*J4. BlUiJf i( were required to ascertain of how 
kMjriiulieqiiallo IS the number 64 il compowd, 
I would beaeceuary, ig order (o diicaver the nain- 
ir of time parU, to seek how many limei 04 cuo- 
OM 16, anJ consequently 64 would be considered 
a produol, one of (be Ikclon of whicb would h* 
c oilier, llie Diim'ier 'oiiglit. >vhkh here 



w 



Tu wbiclisoetBr ot tUeie purpose*, lli 
Bliun h 10 be Ujiplii'd, IHviikn curt uTi in f^utixRg 
Ht uf lliisfiiiUrio/a ginnpruduel) vif^Uie alUer 
faiJoT it tpioien. 

ThriiUtnberioliedivMediicalkdthe./iii't/cn'l.-tLe 
MjWii faclorby v.|iitli Uiedivisioiiis lo beporfo^m- 
l it calli^d the i/ii.fOr; llie unlinowTi faclor ivhiell 
foiiiiti iiy ibc division. i*ciillr.il the imuuiu. and 
idieni lioiv niBiiy limfli llto dlvtiior is conlained in 
(he dividend. 
llfoltuivsfrQui ubnllisi jnti been loid, llial M( 
tjior Kutliplied by il,e ^tUinl muil r-pioi/utr Ihc 

I the dividend conlaiu the diviur o grcM 
of limci, it i« nliixni impmclicBble (o em- 
ploy a re|.c..ted tuMmcliun in ofder lo nrrive ol llie 
quolieni , 1( then becomes oeceuary lo recur (o ati 
abbrevialloiinnalogDut to (hB[ nhichhai Ix^en given. 
Ibr mullipUciUJDn. If the dividend be not 10 limu 
greater l)ian tlie divifor, which may be men liy a 
single inipectiou of Ibeie oumbcri, and if tlie tliii- 
>or haire^ljut a >iiiF?e flfiure, the quolieni may be 
found in (he table of rylha^oms, since Ibattnblein- 
cludei (lie [.rodiicls of all Ihose factor) Ihal arc es- 
preiiedbj aiinple £guA If It were required, for 
instance: lo otceriatai bow many lines 68 coniain* 
8, it would be noctesary (o look along down (he 
eifthlh column to the coliiiiin in which M is found J 
the fieiiru 7 |Hae«d h1 the head of this column, iheivi 
(belecniid fac(or of Ibe number o6, or how many 

I( mny be «ecn in (he oaine tnlde, timf (Iieraare 
numbers wliii'li cannoi he epclly divided by anf 
others. For intlauce. as the serenlh line whicb DOD- 
multiplr* of 7 does not eoatBln the num- 
ber 40, it fuIluH's Ihal Ibis nnmberit not divisibl* by 
7; but since it is comprised between 35 and 42, it 
ippears I lint (lie greatest multiple of T uhiLhilcBn 
contain i« 3G, (he factors of wliicb are S and 7. By 
hese elements loi;elhw n'lih celfcin consideratiOKi 
vliicli ace nci,l to be etploiDed any dirisioo what- 
■vcr may be effected- Suppose il (o Iw required, 
or inilance. lu divide 16o(> by 3 ; the question may 
be changed into this ; Te find a number inch thai by 
nallipljfing itt unt'ft, leiif, hundredi ^e. by 3, Iht 
Mill, Itiu. httndredi ^v. e/ Ihe diiidtmi 16ui) maS bt 
'blaiacJ fir tht prodatl. 

It is plain iJial this number can iiavc no unila of 

1 higberTank than lhousand% for if II linit only lens 

of thousands lliere wouiU be lens of tbnusatuj* in (he 

uct, which is not Ibe cue ; ncltlicr can il have 

iof arankashigbulhouiandsifarif It bad only 

(hoiuBQd, (he product would aonlain at leas! 

Hifandi, nnd Ihls is nu( the ease v, ilh e illier. It 

ani llien that Ibo Ihoiiiand found I'u tbe dividend 

( nombt-r carried, nlirnjlie butldredsof ibe 

quotient are mnllijilied by the umnlier 3. 

This heing premisprl, the figure of lb* iiuiiJred> 

ace of (bo quoticii( iboiitij be fUfh. Jlia( in uiu'ii' 
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plying the noinbers wkich it eipresses by 3, the pro- 
daet 16 or the nnltiple of 3, which is nearest to 16) 
may be Hii reralt. This restriction is necessary on 
account of the carried figures which may )iaTe been 
furnished by the multiplication of the other figures 
of the quotient by the divisor, and which must have 
been finally added to the product of tlie hundreds. 
The number that satisfies this condition is 6; but 6 
hundreds multiplied by 8 ^ve only 15 hundreds, 
and the dividend ]<$56 contains 16 : the difference 
one hundred is occasioned by the carried figures re- 
sulting from the multiplttatjon of the other figures of 
the quotient by the divisor. If, however, the partial 
product 15 hundreds, or 1500 be subtracted from the 
entire product 1666, the remainder 166 will contain 
the product of the units and tens of the quotient by 
the divisor ; and the whole will reduce itself to finding 
* a ilomber whioh when multiplied by 3 will give 166, 
H question predlety similar to that which presented 
itself at first ; so, when the first figure of the quo- 
tient in this latter question is found in the same man- 
0kr as In the former, the idumber which t^ipresses 
is to be muMplied by the divisor ; and^ter the iub- 
Iraction of this parUal product from the entire pro- 
duct, a new dividend witflresult which b to be 
wrought upon In the same maimer as the preceding^ 
and so OB in succession until the original dividend 
shall be eihausted. 

The operation jnst described b dispoM as it b re- 
presented below. 



divided by the divisor 3t, and* it b obtained Ar IM 
last figure oLthe quotient. 




'■] 



Standiho CoKHrmi. 



Divbor. Dividend. Quotient. 
3)1466(562 



<« t 



;j 



1 6 
1 5 



06 
6 



The places of the dividend^ divisor and quotient 
are separated ^ dashes : this being done, from the 
left of the dividerWI Is taken the part 16 capable of 
containing the divisor 3, and on dividing it by this 
number, five results from the first figure on the left 
ef the quotient ; after having formed the product of 
the divisor by the ntflnber which has just lieen 
found and subtracting it from the partial dividend 16, 
the remainder 1 is written below, and the 5 tens of 
the dividend are brought down by the side of it. 
Considering this latter number as a second partial 
dividend, it i» divided by the divisor 3, and 5 u ob- 
tained from the second figure of the quotient ; the 
product of this ourobf^r by the divisor is formed and 
subtracted from the partial dividend, and an is left 
for the remainder. The last figure 6 of the dividend 
is titen brought down ) this third partial dividend is 



NEW-TORK TEACHERS*^ 80C 

At the annual election for officers, the fo11ow&ig|et< 
tiemen were chosen for the year 1818. 
Albert Pickst, Prk»Iokvt. 
Jarxo Slocomb, Vice PnzsiDEirr. 
William FoaacsT, Tbeasureiu 
RicBABD WiGOiirs, Sbcrbtart. 
JoRB W. Picket 

J. HOUE, 

JOHB W. PlCSlT, > CORRBSFOBDIBe 

Amu>b M. Merchant, ) Secretaries. 
New-Tork, Sept 12, 1818. 
On motion, resolved that a committee be appoiot- 
ed to draw up a report, detailing the objects of the 
Teachers* Society. 

Resolved, that Albert Picket, President, and T. T. 
Payne, Esq. be that committee, and that their repoit 
be published. # 

R. Wiggins, Secretaiy. 

RsroRT. 

Tour Committee who were eliarged with the dotf 
^f eipUining the objects of tlib association, icqisct- 
fully report : 

That the purposes which would Batorellyeiitsr 
ifliD the constitution of a Society, bavlngforibbs* ' 
sb the advancement of education, are so Domirsai 
and soteportant, that it would be improper for tbenh 
affhis stage of its eiistence, to involve thentiselvssii 
the multiplicity and difficulty of their d«tsi9s; they 
therefore hope that their duty will be eonaideredii 
discharged, when they shall have presented tetkt 
view of the Society, the prominent featorBS of il» 
plan as as a body, and the general motives by wliieb 
its members must be presumed to be Rctualed. !•* 
fore entering upon thb eiplantion, it will not be la- 
pertinent to suggest, that the improvements ia ia- 
struction which every day presents, have created • 
necessity for an association of proTessionalaeatbf 
whom these Improvements may be tested, embodisd, 
and carried, ont into their practical applicatiOBS. The 
perpetual progress of science also, by adding to tkt 
objects of elementary instruction, requires a coiref 
ponding simplicity in the methods of commttaice^ 
ting it, and calls for a combination of all the kaoirl' 
edgtt, ingenuity and efforts of those who have made 
the business of education the occupation of their 
lives. The aids that may be afforded in thb puisnH 
to native invention and experience, are great aBd<tf 
easy acquisition : they are either such as develope 
principles in a simple and unbroken order, and ao^ 
company them with lucid demonstration, or sidth i» 
follow out these principles to practical and nsefnl re- 
sults, and apply to them those mechanical iactUtle» 
which fit them for the business of a school. 
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In ftflii'ter oF Ihcjr ddnDtoges iTie English mccI ; 
inihc i.i-.ocT, thp sjstemj of Ihr Tr^ineb ftinl ilie 
Germnni are un<|aaitiaiiahly auperluur. One of the 
pju1ic>< RttciDptt, ihen, at Ibis luaciDlalion, will be 
lotallSdj' >n1n H Ej'iitemlheMcellBiiciesof orb, 
mJMadcl If llicm wliBtever tbe li>tell>|;encl Bad 
Ihe obgCrVBlioD of llie Aiaerican 



In making 'ii'' allniinn lo the rurmallon of a lys- 
Km, ;nur CdmmUlre wuuld ii'il lie underslood lo 
mnn, lliBl ibe mcnilien of ibe Sncieiyaro loren- 
iri tiicintelvcs rrsjioniible lo llie pursuit of a cod 
<tnti plan, and lo reuive ilie ihackUi of a melbod 
fnjm ih« opinion of llie majorily. 

Nriiliineciinbe wider from tlw sim of anaEsocia- 
lion which look* forward to IhecbaructCTlo whicb 
«[ hop* lo entitle oanelvpa. Tlie objerlf will tua- 
plc be. by Ibe niii of foreign correspoadence, and 
(uininuniiialiDru H'iib nur siller states^ lo collbci into 
ifocw whatever infonnMion can lie procnred, and 
■hiii^ver improve men It have leeo propoiedoa pro- 
Ftuonal wbjceU: tooOertbem to lb<! ininiliof Iba 
iinlivlduMl inuoibers of the SociHy; Bodnflerbat- 
>Di; puKd through the prisms ol' liieir parlivular 
I Ibcm be divided nnd appropriated 
nslBDcefnnd diipoailion may delermiae. Ai 



Kti objpri of primary importance in onr plan, will 
U la promote tbe inccess: and diminish llie fatignei 
of initmclion by «Deounigiiig as far as i>osiibl«,B di- 
tbion of labour in our proteulnn. An allempi will 
bt made lo give some gradaiion lo our schools, wilh 
rMpeettolJie subjects of eduoalion lliey may sm- 
bnee. to many of our institutions this has been par- 
Ullyaccomplirbedby dividing ibe diilinamDngai- 
■Kialed inslmelert. This division faai, Mt we believe, 
Iwen attended with benelicinl mnllS) wherever it 
bubeenaUemptcd; and, indeed, tbe objects of elc- 
Menlary inalructiun multiply >□ fast upon ourbaiidi, 
tint In expedient of Ibii kind becomes not only uiie- 
hL bill eaWRlial ; and it does not lermlnate irt the 
ciKufoft nf tbe initnicter. bul produces incalculable 
b»B«Rti to lociely at large. 

Bat the diifribation of duties in Uie inlcrtour of 
•tbooli 19 not all Ibal we hope lo effact. To create 
a •ocetMKUi of scparale schools, li aa ohject of no 
lew ioporlance. The etlablidiiaent of,H iiigu 
Kjtnot,whichshouldcecpive, aftera preparalor/ci- 
aBiaalion, sucli of Ibe pupils of our elementary 
irbools 81 might be intended for a colteglale course, 
Itiii claim ih* serioui hi. nlian of our socirly. The 
Kant of an inlermediaie iniliiution of Ihii nature, 
Uabceo eipcrieneed and cnnfeased, and even at- 
enpled to be remedied by eome of the strongest in- 
'nenc* and liighed IbIcmIi of Ibe community in 
rbicb we livp ; bul, whelher Uic c in; iim stances un- 
■r which (fci- allecnit iva* made, mere unpropl- 




I, ortheiyMem? at ckmaUars ufticalipn 
ntgidtnlly malurcd for it, or from iny other 
let for which we cannol account, tt did not meet 
wilh ibe cuccese which it merited. The imiiortanoe 
of euch an instiliilion. hi>«ever, is unqneslionable ; 
the nrcessily of it is »lilt frit; the aipecl of Ihings 
•eams favoutahle 10 ilt commcnccmrnt, and. the 
fact, Ihal a profes^iooal Eentleman of acknowl- 
puged compelenry iiud hifb repTin 'r <n who buibtpt 
lalely reliitd from a life iif lucf. '4'il iu>lructia(i,il 
ready to step fdward in Ihc moil ui ii^e and diiinlar- 
edcd manner at its cnnductar. can leave no doubt 
reipeetins Ibe ability wrlb wliicli il will 1>e direclad. 
Tbe aid wh if 11 the individual membenof this aa- 
locialion may fiirni«h<and the aupport which maybe 
con G den I ly expected from lliatcommunily forwhase 
benefit i( ii iulended, leem to be all lliat can be con- 
lidered necnsiRTy lo ensure ill racccss. 

The act of our incorporation, as well ai the duties 
nhich we owe lo Ihal cttitx of sociely to which we 
lieloo;. have made iFHEvaLKnci one of the par- 
poses of Ulii aitocialion The precarious aalnre of 
our butines* ; the )iouibilily of Its beiiiE freqiiRully 
sBcriflced by ihe temporary sickness or absence of its 
profeuors. or by olber cbusri of a trivial descriplion, 
render this object peculiarly iiromineot among IhoMr 
tliat slioiild be contemplated by a sociely of this na- 
ture. Instancetof men who have pasiedlhebeM part 
of their lives In the business of iustruclion, nhobava 
worn outlheirwbcileitrengib in the labours which it ' 
imposes, and who have been left 10 onto orTTnaim 
OLD ASK irr iSDtcr.ncr,, are not rare among u*. It a 
related of Anaiagioras. afler he had devoted bis eiis- 
lence to the discoveryand dissemination nf inith.aDtl 
hnd numbered among his pupils Ihe most dtttingalib- 
ed men of the day, among whom was the powerful 
Pericles, Uialbe waj left lo terminalo his life by literal 
slarvalion. Pericles, fueling at that lime, the necet- 
iliy of bis counsels, was induced lo laquire for him. 
and discovered him inlhediosl emaciated and dew- 
late condilion. He conjured bim lo live, if not for 
bis own snke, at Icssl becauae he Hnd hia EQtnlry had 
needof liim. The strength of Iheold man just ena- 
bled him lo Bilmoniib his pupil, thai it was the duty 
of " Ihoie who needed a lamp, to liiLe care Ibat il 
sliould never be destitute of oil." Pericles is not 
singular in hir liability lo Ihe charge of such ingrati- 
liide. nor Is his Ihe only ^ In which the mkm or 
tciR.icB have eipired for want of Ihe means of 
nourishing their flame. 

llie laat of tbe general purpDirs wbicli your (.'cm- 
mltteeliavelo aug^testloyournotice, isonein which 
every instructor bui felt an individual intereil, and 
which lias probably opRnled anoog the strongest of 
(be motives to our social compact. 11 ii, Ihal we may 
vindicate to ourselvectlienameand Ihe characterof a 
liberal profession II cannot have escaped Iheootice, 
of any observer of life ; it certainly has no! Mcaped 
tbe cipcri<.'ncc of any profi^biopal iutniclcr, Ihii 
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the consideration in which his laboan are generally 
held, is far Mow their intrinsic dignity, and the sta- 
tion they have a right to claim from their usefulness 
to s^iety. This may result from many causes which 
they cannot) and from some which they can remove. 
We have reason to hope much from the integrity, and 
unanimity of efforts which this association is calcula- 
ted to effect ; from the improvement of character that 
the professional intelligence which it is intended to 
disseminate must produce ; from the increased atten- 
tion that prevails in our community, lo the subject of 
elementary education ; and from the liberal and hear- 
ty acquiescence in our views, which has bee^ already 
shown by individuals eminent for their public spirit, 
as well as for their stations in society. These, as your 
committee would represent, are grounds enough for 
a rational eipectation, that the time is not far distant, 
when the instructors of youth shall be welcomed as 
brethren by the members of the liberal professions. 
And why should they not ^ Setting aside all the ex- 
amples that antiquity and the history of £urop>ean 
literature supply, we find, even In our own country, 
that many of the very men who have occupied the 
teacher's desk, have been and are the oracles of our 
laws, the sages of our senates, and the leaders of our 
armies. There is nothing, then, in the nature of the 
duties of an instructor, which can disqualify him for 
occupying an equal rank with men of the other libe- 
ral professions. The removal of such obstacles to 
this end, as may be within our own controul, will, 
therefore, hold a conspicuous place among the ob- 
jects o( this association. 

There are many other purposes of minor impor- 
tance which time will develope, and which your com- 
mittee do not consider to be the province of a pre 
liminary report to embrace : They therefore^ leave 
the subject in the hands of the society, confident 
that a zealous co-operation of its members in their 
common cause, will produce the most valuable re- 
sults to themselves as iadividuals, and to the mem- 
bers of the community in which their duties are to 
be performed. 

ALBERT PICKET, 
. T. T. PAYNE. 
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For the .Academician. 

On Tuesday (be 4th ^f August, the annual conj- 
loencement of Columbia College took place and 
was conducted with great solemnity. 

The procession moved from the College Green, at 
fiine in the morning and passed through Park Place, 
along Broadway to Trinity church in the following 
order, 

The .Tanitor, 

Students of Art«, 

Candidates for tJic degree of batchelor of arts, 



Former Graduates, 

College of* Physicians and Surgeoiu. 

BAND OF MUSICIAHS. 

Professors of the College, 

President of the College, j| 

Trustees of Do. 

Corporation of the City, 

Members 9f the legislature. 

Judges orthe Supreme Court, 

The Rev. the Clergy, 

Strangers of distinction. 

Officers of the Army and Navy, 

Members of Congress. 

When the procession entered the charcb, the er» 
ercises of the day commenced with solema pnyer 
by the President, after which the members of th^ 
Senior Class delivered their orations, in the follow- 
ing order. 

Iir TBK MORlflirG.* 

1st The Salutatory ^ddreu in Latin was deliTe^ 
ed by Henry James Anderson of New-York, wiA 
an oration ** Dt Romanorum ingenio mt'/i/on, l e. 
On tfu miKtttry genius of the Ronums, 

2nd. An oration " On the utility of public em- 
mencementt, by Clarence D. Sackett of Kiog1» 
County. 

3d. An oration " on the Indian duawter*' bf 
John H. Lloyd of New- York. 

4th. An oration " on the revolution of taqhvt 
by George D. Post of New-York. 

6th. An oration '< an the remembranee of pad 
pleasures" by Gerard W. Morris of Westchestsr 
county. 

6th. An oration '' on the prospect before mi'* by 
Alexander B. MXeod of the City of New-Yoik. 

7(h. An oration ** on intellectual refineinenf* by 
John CBIenis of New-York. 

8th. An oration << on national felicity" by Abra- 
ham D. Wilson of New-York. 

9th. An oration ^* on the cultivation of the earlf 
ages of mankind** by William Suyley of New-York. 

10th. An oration ** on national advantages dent- 
ed from the laudable exertions of individbttokf" bf 
Frederick FairKe of New- York. 



Iir THE AFTSRHOOlf. 

Ist. The Salutatory address, with an oratioo ''«• 
professional educationy as relative to Columbia CM- 
lege** by William Beach Lawrence of New-York. 

2nd. An oration " on the mutability of kumm 
affairs** by Peter Forrester of New-York. 

3d. An oration <* on professional education** by 
James Lenox of New- York. 



* The above was handed us some time since, bat |»tv 
of matter has heretofore exchideded II We have %\t 
ready published tlie names of the grsduatef;, but ai this 
communication contains a fuller account than «re gavc» 
we claim the indulgence of our readers for inserting thcA 
again. 
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4lh. An oralion " an the piuiioni" by Henry 
looeof .New-York. 

JHti. Au orHlion " on leienlijic improtcmenl" bj 
Ikhard Frederick Kent hie of New-Vork. 

M. An orBtian " an the Mudg efhiitaiy" bj D>d- 
•1 Bonncll of Ni^w-York. 

71b. An oralion " an Ihc pregrea 0/ Aneriean 
Sli/alun" \jy Knberl Gracie of New-Vork. 

Tlif drgree of bsTvbelor u( arts wai ihcn conferred 
wlbcfullo wing young gdnlkmoii, Blunini of the col- 
lie, rix. Heaiy Jamo Andenon, William Beach 
Uireiice, Feler Furrealer, Alexander B. M'Leod, 
Richud Frederick Kemble, Gerard W.Morrii, Cla- 
nucE D. Sackel, Genrge D. Post, Jamei Loooi, 
llrnlriiiD D. Wilsoni DBniel Boniiett, Kfnry Hone, 
Riclurd Vuick Oey, Jolin H, Lloyd, John O'Blen- 
h. Frederick Fuirlie, Robert Uratiu and William 

Thifnlliiwing^iillBmen were ad mi lied lo ihe de- 
pit ol Miuter of .4ns. vii. Ihe Rev. Julin M'Vick- 
K, iWruur of rhetoric, belle) leures. kc, in Co- 
bnhia College. Ill* Rev. Snmucl Skboh, John B. 

Beck, M. D. Jucob A. Robrrlson, Tiioniai C. Mnr- 
ri}. William S, Heycr. John L. Mason, Henry A. 
Vw Auiriiigc, l'hili|> fl. Lawrence aud Robert C. 

Sindt. 

Hie dsgree of Doctor In divinity was then coa- 
InrHaa Ihe Rev AnilrewThompsDn of Edinbui^U, 
Iclur ol SI, (leargi-'s Church. Newtown, and of 
Ducmr of Lawton Kaberl AJrain A. M. profeiior 
ifnalheoiilici and natural philuiophy in (his col- 
i^, and aa the huDourible Jotepb Hopkiawli of 
PUlidelphi*. 

Hoaouraiilc leitimonials. which had bean adjudg- 
id, altlielale concludiri; eiamiaalion were then nn- 
OiiMed by Ihe fresideiil in belialf of the [olluwing 
ouDg fcntlemeii, Henry Jnmei Anderson, Wil- 
■m Beacb Lawrencu. Peter Forraster and Alei- 
oder B. M'Leiid, of llie Senior Cla.u. 

To Peler Dyhi^n, IVllliam Jobnion and James 
laoMvell of the Junior Clau. 

To William Mitchell, John R. Tuwniend and 
aha SleecLer of ihe 5i>phomore C1a<i. 

And 10 William Inglis, Henry Pwl and Williun 
>. Cnft.of Ihe Frethman C1n». 

Tbe Vaiedirlory addreu, with an oration "en lAi 
it SKmlh«raclrrand Iht ncolulivn of Stcilicrlaitd," 
t Uickard Variek Dey of New-Vork compleled 
ta ciercliei of Ihe fludonu. which were occaaloa- 
Uj^ iiiunpenrd wilh muttc. Judiciously neleoled lo 
lil Ihe luhjrcli ta which they »ever>My apoke The 
min«M of lb* day was concluded with prayer by 

Kiitwilh^'tanding that Ihc church wai eieeedingly 
vwded. the uloiosl decorum was sbierved, if we 
erpl Ihe reileraled bnr«M of applauw, which Were 
flawed OB the diffiifent ipeBkert. and which, per 
pa. did nol aJtoxedier cuiiipurt >v<fli tlia >olomrilly 
liicplfKei north* dimity ef the eccmion j bui 




when we conili'.ertlip mail 

ihe ppeakeri acipiiliRd Iheimclves, I 

meiila of morality, virtue and patriolj 

eipreised, in chaile and elegant lai 

fianied wilU HiilBble gestures, »n admiriiie and de- 

lighled eadience could ant well be rcatrained frui 

eipreninE (heir ap probation. 

All, who aru ac<]usinlcd with this venerable seat 
of learning, mait rejoice lo see, ihnl she mainlains 
her uniformly majestic course, and tliat she gives to 
our country, each snccBssive year, Iboie, who have 
laid within kn walls, Ibe best fimndilion for patri- 
otism and renown. 

When all acquitted Ihemselvei welt, it might ap- 
pear improper to bellow BO encomium upon individ- 
uals ; but we may be poruiitled to mention, thai 
those lo whom Ihe honnnniry orHtions bad been as- 
signed, seemed, in the hi^p*9t degree, to deserve 
praise. Henry James Andenou's salutalory addre'i 
was delivered wilh energy , and be displayed an e)- 
cellence, which we have irldom wltne^^sed in R gen- 
tleman so young. We, likewise, have il from tba 
hcsl authority, that Ihis oration which wu in iba 
Latin language, waosupcrinur. Ill point of clauical 
elegance to any, which had preceded it in Ihin ccte- 
hraledirminRry; and il ought not lo in onittedi 
that Mr. Anderion, who sjrake this onlion, not 011I7 
received an bonourary testimonial of hli good con- 
duct and progress in literature, during Ihe last year ; 
but that, in every year, from his entrance into col- 
lege, till he left it, he received a similar testimonial.. 

William Beach Lawrence, h ho spoke the En^ 
llih Saliilaloiy, had chosen a very happy fbemn, 
by which he avoided Ihn diRIcTiltiei peculiar to tba 
delivery of such oration'. He acquitted himself In 
such a manner as lo gain universal applause. 

The Valedictory was delivered with spiril by 
Richard Vjiritk Dey, 

On Die wLule, il may be safely asserted, thnt no 

college was re-eilahlished at the close of onr rcvo- 
lulionary war, lias reflected more honour on the 
pretident, profcrtors aud students, than Ihc one 
which we had lately the pleasnre of iltendin^. 

It may be farther uilded, that this institution is ris-i 
ing in repule, from year lo y^ar. The Ini>leei hava 
been peculiarly fortunate iu Ihe appolntmenl of gen- 
■.B Mi inilruGton, who are not only eelcbrv- 
led for their literary talenK, biil al-w (M Ihelrreli-' 
character and mioeaiiDe industry in their eev 
ppclivc duties. Il cBnnfl, iheiefore, bo doubled. 
ihal it will Sourish, and produce. In the course of 
ime, many iludenu, who will he an honour In them- 
clvei. au honour 10 iheir preecpion, and an honour 
a I hat nounlrr. wich has given ihem birth. 
The Reverend Ur, Harris whote literary abililips, 
■ well H his benign, pBteriiul and aSeilionale it- 
urlinent towards Ihc itudtnls caumit be suryiuurdi 
I Frasidcut, The Iruly rwpedahk TeWr UtJioo* 
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L. L. D. who has, for more than fifty years, beeo a cel- 
ebrated teacher,U professor of languages. Robert Ad- 
raio, A. M. on whom the degree of L. L.T>. was most 
properly conferred, at the present comroencementi 
and who, it is probable, is not eicelled in bis pro- 
fessional character, by any in the United States, is pro- 
fessor of mathematics and natural philosophy. The 
Reverend Mr. John M'Vickar, who is professor of 
rhetoric, belles lettres and moral philosophy, is a gen- 
tleman of a highly cultivated mind, splendid talents 
and indefatigable industry, and Mr Nathaniel F. 
Moore, to whom the care of the Freshman class is, 
in a great measure committed, and whose literary 
abilities are well known, will not be inferiour to 
any of his associates in promoting the great, the im- 
portant cause, in>vhich they are all engaged. 

The number of students,, previous to the com 
mencement was about one hundred, and the proba* 
bility, nay, the certainty is, that after the termination 
of the present vacation, they will be greatly in- 
creased. 

The college is now undergoing a complete and 
Uierough repair, and new buildings are, likewise, 
erecting. For the use of the president, professors 
and students, there is a library consisting o( several 
thousand rare and valuable books, and the trustees 
have it greatly at heart, that this library, eitensive as 
it now is, should be annually increased. But to de- 
fray the expenses necessary for this purpose, and for 
many other important objects, which they have in 
contemplation, funds will be wanting- We cannot 
however, doubt, even for a moment, that the legisla- 
ture of the state of New- York, which is (>osse8sed, 
at least, of as ample resources as any in the union, to 
promote every institution, which Is Intended for the 
interest of the community, will suffer this highly 
respectable seminary to languish for such pecuuiary 
aid, as may 'be wanted by the trustees for the im- 
portant improvements, in which they are now en- 
^(aged. The state of New-York has always been 
liberal, and it would be almost criminal to supposd 
that on an occasion, like the present, they would 
become parsimonious. 

The legulature, within the last four or five years, 
i^ave granted to Union College the sum of »x hun- 
dred thousand dollars, and to Hamilton College 
sixty thousand dollars, while not one cent has been 
bestowed on Columbia College, which had existed 
lor many years previous to the revolution, and has 
produced some of the most eminent divines, states- 
men and physicians, that have appeared in our coun- 
try. It is ascertained, that the repairs and new build- 
ings, which are now in operation for this institu- 
tion, will cost no less than seventy thousand dollars. 
It may, likewise, be supposed, that some additional 
professorships ^ould be established. The present 
trustees are gentlemen of learning, experience and 
discretion, and theae can be no doubt, that whatever 
^ds may be pat into their handi» will be appropri- 



ated to such purposes as will be most conducive te 
)he interest and reputation of this seminary. 

Before we conclude,^ we deem it proper for the 
information of those at a distance to transcribe the 
statutes of this college respecting admissioy, and the 
course of study, as lately adopted by the board of 
trustees, and which is now strictly adhered to by the 
faculty. 

Of Admiinon. — 1. No student shall be admitted 
into the lowest class unless he be accurately ac- 
quainted with the grammar, including prosody, ol[ 
both the Greek and Latin tongues ; unless he be master 
of Csesar's Commentaries — Of the Orations of Ci- 
cero contained in the volume m untm Delphini^ 
Virgil's .Cneid— of the Greek Testament— of Dtl- 
zel's Collectanea Minora— of the first two boob of 
Xenophon*s Cyropedia — and the first two boob of 
Horaer's Iliad. He shall also be able to translite 
English into Grammatical Latin, and shall be well 
versed in ilkrithmetic. The classical examinatioo to 
be ad aperiurtttn libfi. 

or THE couasK OP STTmr. 

The Course of study in the different classes, shall 
be as follows, vis: 

First Year^-or Frssbvait Cl'ass. 

Profeuor of Languages. — Cicero's Letters to At- 
ticns— Sallost, entire— Horace's Satires— Ddsd'i 
Collectanea Majora — ^Xenophon's MemorabiTia* 
Kent's Lucian^— Double translation — Latm vent- 
Roman Antiquities. 

Rhetoric fy belles Leltret. — English Grammar tnd 
Reading — ^English Composition — ^Declamatiooi ii 
English. 

Maihematieij^t.'^Eac\id*5 Elements— Geognphj 
Second Tear— ^r Sophomore Class. 

Profeuor of Lartftuagts. — Virgil's Georgics— Ury 
Horace's Oile<« and Epistles—Demosthenes— Hooer 
Herodotus Greek and Roman Antiquities- 
Double tramilaiion-Latin composition in prose an4 

verse. 
hhdoric and Belles Le//ret.— Eleiaents of Rhetorie 

— English Composition — Declamations in EngiiA 

and Latin 

Malhemaiies, ^.— riane Trigonometry and its sp* 
plications— Ali^e bra — Geography. 

Third Year— or Jdnior Class. 

Professor of Lan^ua^ci. — Cicero de Orators es* 
tire-^ — ^lerence — Quintiiian Horace the secoaJ 



time — Longinus entire — Sophocles— Greek and Ro- 
man Antiquities — Dotible translation — Latm aod 
Greek composition in prose and verse. 

Wietorie ami Belles Leitres. — English compositios 
— Criticism— IlluHratioiis from the best poets ani 
prose writers — Declamations ; the pieces to be o( 
the student's own composing — History and Chro- 
nology. 

Malhematiesj ^. — Spherical Trigonometry— CoB' 
ic Sections— Natural Philosophy — Geography.' 

Moral FAi/bio;»/r^.— Elenienta of Ethiet. 
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TH YeIR — BR 9[JllllIt Cl«S*. 

— Tlic clafiical part of the count for 
U* fvar lt> b« cauducled by tbe rrufeBior oT Lui- 
piagEi, ID sucli mBuner » he tlmll judge proper. 

MalhtmeJiit, 4* — FluiioQi— Nulunil I'liUosopby 
—A3tnnoiaj. 

Rhelorie laui Bella /^1/ru.— Engliiih compoiilioa 
— Crilicitnii of approved wrileri — (Jniverial (iraio- 
mar— Detlamsliont— Hiilory and Chronology. 

Moral /•/li/owphj,— Analysis of Inlellrrliial pow- 
ers— Priuciplei of RfHsouiug— Luw of litMxt and 

Wboevir wilt compare llie aliovr couric of edu- 
nlian with that pamiied in oilier collegei or univer- 
ritiet io (he United Slates, muK be Hliified, that the 
vrMem adopted by tbe iniilees of Columbia Ci^cge, 
ii pot iiiferiour to any In metuTneii and eilei 

Then) is, therefore, every reasoa Io believe, 
gnder eiisliug circuoitrlances and the further III 
ily uf an enligtileiied lefislature, Columbia College 
»ill not iiiily mnintaiu lis prcient rrpulelioa 
■hat il will. Iinlore many yean, acr|iiire a celebrity 
equal to iJiBt of tiie moil rcspeclnUle leaiinnriei 
Kuro)ie. AMICUS UOCTRINiE. 

Jlu^aili, leis. 



I shell lay Ixfore you a 
whicb,iii years B^o, I drei 
published, but for the 
and my engBsine a 
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Flease IO send ate a copy of the .liadaaicit 
Ihe commen cement, t approve of your plan, which 
logelhernitb the mattEr and execution bave met the 
decided approbatiriu of several of ouralilestperiodi- 
Journoli, and many of oar most litersry men. 

With Ibu best wishes fa.- your succeu, 
1 am gentlemen, * 

3lMDEL BlC03. 

K^ J.Vt. FlcUT, tsan). 



Tna following was communi 
IkI Bacon, Eh). nho^ a few yea 
IcnplBtian lo |iu1)lith a work, c 
otijMli of ouri. Bui from cau 
letter, it wai nil 



DcroUil (0 She Intlilalt 

Refero ue id liteng i 

A frienil to learning i 
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bich il 



s D^, had it in con- 
u bracing in part the 
es meotinned in hli 
uiily deferred. Hearing that 
•e were engaged in a limUar publicalion, he for 
warded Ihe prospectus of hiiownplan Corinserlio 
*bieb we cbeerfuily ipvo. llix^jfer^alioDS accoi 
irilb our own on Ihe nucessily and usefuloeu of 
journal of thn nature. 

York, Pcimiylrama, Sept. 17, ISIS. 

I Ibi« morning laid my handi on " The Ahcricj 
t;>.iiTiRKl.,"a valuable paper printed in Philadelphi 
in wbjch I found an article giving au iutereiting ac 
eount of the [iiililntion over which you preside, 
atid iha periodical wort:, called Ihe Aeadimieum. 
flivinK for twelve yean of my life, Iwen a leacber, 
•nd baviag like yourselve* succoalully lnlruduced 
einny improvement! iu the builiicu of initniction ; 
boing aware of tlie very great imitortance of Ibii 
iraly pliilosopbic vocaliou ; feeling deeply for iu 
|««teul degradation, and having mylelf projected a 
Veriodical work for the uiiue cMl, I cannot help en- 
'eria;. ro(Hrtn'iiii,iiila yoor vlawi, wllh, probably, 
ni great a deiirefor your success, aiyuu yourselves 
(eel. It la now gji yean, since I have been engagei 
iir other profBuions, but time ivbiuh generally wear 
■my our firat impruuoni hu only confirmed me ii 
nf dcaim (or the wdfarcof iheyouthbf Ihlicouu 
trfi^nd aeanu tohareaditeiJ itrangih to my opinio: 
at tlio TiHTHify a.id u/i-'ilg of sucb ■ puUlicBlion a 
v»ii have CAmuiciiced. IViilisnt further preaublr 



the best fafeguaril 

if tbe rights of mnn and a terror to despotism in 

itiy sliapa. I propose'lo attempt the survey of a 

egion, wbicb baa been much and promiicuouily 

trodden, but of wbich no occurate map bas cth 

been drawn, a country bnowa In part to maay, but 

>ne ivholly. This enterpriie haieitbar never 

lUggerled In Ihe Pioneer) of literalnre anil 

ice or they bave ihrunk fram i(, asfrona Is- 

that would wBEte their ttrength without Ihe 

hope of reward ; without even llialliap* ukioh bas 

ver promiied so mucli, and perfaraicil sa little fbi 

ilerary ailveriturers. 

It teems strange, that alma°l every art, science 
ind profession has its peculiar vcLiele of informt- 
ion, while the science of educalion ii wUhoul its 
idvocale. Law, medicine and divinity, coiomeroa. 
igiiculture, and even tbe fathioni and follies of tba 
ige, bave tbeir " Journal)," while tbe art of im- 
irovins the human mind, the (ource whence all Iba 
others derive their conseiiiience, li abandonad tu 
chunce orto aeglei:t. Uulerstbointellecliial powtii 
are welt cultivated, we cannot expect grrtlEuccest 
in any literary prafeMion. Firtl render tbe ttatrri 
r>r tbe fountain pure, and Iben, with eate, the viti- 
rying streams which How from it, may be led 
tbrough ail tbe walli and dapartments of literature 
and teienee. The eslablifhment of an educational 
Journal, In which proper plans and modes for Iba 
ireatment and instruction nrcblldren may beprapo- 
•ed and elucidated, iipercplved at once lo he as ne< 
cesMry at it li useful. Etlunlion well conducted ii 
the glory of a nation. It il here, itil In Ibil, that 
are centered all onr rational hopei. Every thing 
ilepenili on what ts now going on in Runtric) ani 
icAos/i. Vilhio ibem arc Iboae, uho half a cenlur 
7 beuce, will hold ths denioiss of tbii : 
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The chior objeclj uf (he nark iire : 
To contain inqitirio into the uriicin, progmiti 
iDiliroveinenti, and preterit conditlun o( our un 
veraitiei, collefes, ■cademifi, public libraries, knd 
other literary anil reienliric in«tiluli>ina, tugelbi 
itltb > rlevrof their iiiternal rr^ultiliunsi nuiiibi 
ofctauef in enuh cullRge, i|ualll)i:alionB (nr Biliui 

on them- censurei and punUbmmls, rrwarili ai 
faannurf : csbl'jitiong and eoiiiin'iiicemeiita : ei 
praseeor an education Bleach : their compnratii 
■•■eritii ibeir fiindi and resource, it. — DctBlIti 

■ad interesting to pnreiitj, prrcrptora and jjupils. 

It is Ciinfeased tLat a general il. (Fusion al koowl- 
«dge i> Ibe ooly laFe liiuodalion al liberty and (-ub 
lie nioraU. Il ii as certain loo, ihot Ihii uibject 
ninre impcirtant in ilieir. tban any other, is leni rt- 
tended'to than any. Tbii iiF);leet la mucli to be la- 
nciiteJ. — In urder to GxciIeali,ention,treati>er an- 
cient and modern no Ihi-i eubjecl, uill be induslri' 
ously cspMlled, and the reaulti laid bernre the pub- 
lic. New lyitema of eJucatinn will be einmined, 
■nd reeommeaded or reprobalrd Bccnrdiiig In thp|r 
reepeclive meriti. A suitable plan ol a iialiDnaj 
tJuealian will be dl^etlcd. nnd publjihcd as lioiin a 
properly matured. 

In addition to ivbat has lieen luid. 1 intend t 
devote a conElderable part af llie uorb. to ih 
trsnSBctioni of omrl-ol law, and to thoseofmedi 
cal and tbeotogical locittipf. 

The plan of my wc.rk is before lUe public, and i 
It meet ibeir approbation, I am convinced, ihtit I 
iball meet iTi± a due fbare of palronB(;p, 

S»UIKL RiCO 



compUinlEi indili'nl io early khildhood al neaj^ylLt 
laniE period of their age ; and the one 
they bave now to mourn, seemed lo hsv 
sed (be perihoriiirancy.and the apparent vigooruf ' 
his C0D9(itnIIan had beguiled bis parent! ia(a|jie 
hope (hat he u'Ri Lo supply the aeceuittei of (beir 
disippointed atfectioru jbut he nei allaclied uillii 
malady whlRh be^n and terminaled in a tingle ii}. 
Family affliction] are frequent, and perhapi cilaiDi- 
lietof nohindcan be called rare, but, if there be idj 
that clatni a tendrrer and more peculiar aympath;, 
ibeyare Ibowofllic iwreots who lament the objetU 
of Their hopes, tarn frobi diematODBge wben do 
realillca can have lamed their eip«clB(ioDi, uj 
vfhen the deitiny of their oSsprini;!! inijlcaled intb 
viiion) of parental lore. IT there b« any vte 
have B rjgbl to mourn, and lo refuse (o be cob- 
farted, (hey are parents in such circumiluica 
ai these. The raggcjtion of these facti has bcH 
considered necessary to account for tbe unnari i 
delay attending (he publication of (he preseni duU- J 
Iter, end (be writer has only to hope (hathenilliiM 
be thonght to have lifted the veU of affliction witk 
too sudden and too rude a hand. 

[TT The holders of aubscriplion papen (atts 
B'orh are reiiueitrd to forward (beir lists, and aba!- 
ci-pr information (hey may bave (o ci 
the Editors, as SOI 



The present number of lliw Academiuiaii bai been 
delayed mucb beyond the stipulated (ime forits pub- 
lication ; and it is feared, (h«( arrors may have crept 
Inio some irf the article), from the Tact, that (be Edi- 
tors have been com[iel]ed tQon(nia( its preparation 
for the pre*!, partly (o the liand of afriend, who ij 
bul little aiKuatomed to (his kind of revision, and 
who looks for pardon from the |ialroa« of the work, 
both un (be ground of their willingness lo excuse in- 
cii'Crience, and their leadinesatu sympathize with 
the sorrows of (he afflicted. Johh W. Piciet, one 
of (he Edi(ars, has wi(Jiin (he lart week been depriv- 
ed of the dearest of tifaiiopes.by the death of his fourth 
child, and only son, Albiht tlnurisa Picxit, aged 
^ months and ladays. Hii disease was so rapid In 
its progreu as lo leave bis parents no tioia (o collect 
(bcnselve* fi>r tlie ahoeic which is rendered more 
severe, by the consideratton.thflt the three Inst years 
<if theiHives, hare been connled by similar calami- 
ties; they bad buried in ibesanie grave Ibrce other 
lAildrea who bectim la lacces-ion the victlmi of 



We hare seen tbc^ elements of this Kiance eibft* ' 
?din aclear and natural manner for Ibe imol 
jung learners, hj an experienced tcBchar L. Pmt, 
ofOrange county in the state of New- York. Ita 
volume ia well calculated (or tbe bosinoltt 
ers,iind is worthy ofthe atttuUoa olpamti 
nitrucinrs; on uauiiuatioa, we helicta, i( 
uill be found to be Bo eicelleDteletneatary hook 
fir the young tyro. 

idcmic UBiiari: — At Ibo cnmmencenieat <i 
CJnIen Clleg* in August last, Uie degree of Sm- 
a/ Diiinils was conferred on (he Re*. Jojil 
M'DowkLL,* of EliEdbetbtowu, N. J. aud the Ker> 

. FLi.fT, of Harirord, Voa. and tbs degrsevf 
lioclor of Laict on (he H«v. Jtxiotiin Uil, 
PrtsidenLolYaleCollBBe.audDr.DiviDUMKX, 
Ol New-Y,irk. 

At Iha com men cement of Aleghany CoJleitr, 
Meadiille, Ohio, tbr degreeorDoefDro/Xltiiniljl 
was cinfaired -jn ibe Hev, As* Hin.\i«, J 
Orange, N. J. aud (ht Rev. Mitthew L. R. V»- 
■ iflH, uf New-York , and Degree ^ Daeler ^ 
laaioa lsn»n I Uii»(*s, Etq. of Mas-achDartU, 
and H. G.SFArpoHD. Esq. of Pennsylvania. 

■ Tlie aame honor .117 degree vai tonfrrred on tie 
Rev. Mr M'DDiielt inJone last, hy tbe L'nivetiitjrf 
north Cuoliaa. 
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kr irtll ao/iuunrtd inilh an 



It \i looiiracliools lhnt we are Indebieil forllie finl 
gtimi oriitenrj' aint jcieiilific kiiowlt Jge. To Iheic 
th«ii. thfivli WB direct our attantiou, esliiMisli Kiid 
Boariih thf m in evary h«bila!ile place in our coun- 
trf, lad bold oal nfficient iiiducemenli for men of 
■blllllu In enga!i;e in ihe intlrucllon o( our youtli, 
■nd com manic ale to tbcm ilist linonlDd^ which 
wilt mapaliee llif affeMioni and [irepun) Uifcm for 
"fcllilliiie ihe duties in society to which ihcy may be 
Mllcd. 

Pie first eierriseJ wliielt nre uiiially adopted in 
Hliooiiare s(w1 ling and readilig. Theie perliB|ll are 
Itic (Dosi iiteful, as Ihe Tulore progreii of llie child 
in learning depeodi much on IhcmannFroffaiieom- 
DRitement. Tlio toininoii method of ti^aching 
howercr. is eitrRmcly dHrimentai lo tbe learner; 
htlrarns speliiDg alone (ill he can master alt Ihr de- 
Iiched words that mi^ be laid before him, lie ii for- 
Wden lo read a simple lenteiice forfear it will pre- 
^nlhim from spelling ; liut it appears to us thai the 
MM luatpld and unthinking ptrson n>u;t see thai 
■pelting and readingoa|ht to occupy a child's alten- 
tian at the some lime, as in fact lliey ara one nod Ihe 
noe thing. As soon at be can spell words in columns. 
lie DHght to spell ihem in sentences, and readlheie as 
won as be bas spelled ihi^m. This practice will in n 
f<w months ntdicalo the child in one of the most im* 
r'inant ansiliary branches of early inttnictnin. 

When our pnjiit hu kcqiiired a due facility In 
''"'iling, Ihe next ilep Is lo make him aL'|uninleiI 
■'Hh lite ilmplest deSnilions of grnnmer, and as he 
'■f^'nces, »B (Jioutd enli'r more Inrgely Into the 
""hjecl, leaeh him thejiower of wordi by theirsj-- 
Maymei and by deiivaiion, aud eiercisu his judg- 
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!nt by the frrquent intcriion or IrsiisposiTion of 
ilences. Dy Ibis mMbod the pupil must atlPnd to 
sul>jrct, and diicHinlnale between words and 
!lr meaning. Now this may all be done under (he 
Itlslnictinn of a judicioas teacher, in lela lime than 
inlty occupied in merely learning to spell i but 
'fleet on llie pupil's mind i» very dllferenl ; by 
Ihe firs), he is prepared for commenctng a liberal 
nurse ol studies ; by Ihe tatter, he is coulined lo the 
:ircle of bis own ignorance. Teacbers who SB- 
irifice Ihe time of youth to the laller of these me- 
thods, must sorely 1>e uncon»cioni of the evil tlfCj 
cherish, and parents musi Ite iDdilfercnl to llieir off- 
spring to alio tv it. 

The principal value of education arises from Ilia 
■lereise which il gives lo Oia faculties of Ihe mind, 
ind Trom the habits which il bai a tendency lo form. 
n Ihis respiBt we Ihinli that our radical English 
grammar schools are peculiarly valuable. No de* 
parlmeni of early educalion gives more esercise lo 
he memory, the Judgment, and all Ihe moral powers, 
han Ihe science of grnmmur But in the course ofin- 
itruction. »« do not mean to lubslitule Ihaljargan of 
irda, which is rattled ofTdeilj in most oronrachooti, 
for grammatical knowledge. We would have our pu- 
luglil English grammar as scnipulously as iho 
. By this method, even Ihe first elemenls of Ihe 
lanfniige cannot be Bctguired, uiithoul such ■ patient 
aierlion of memory oa must contribute essentially 
ipruve It in readinesi and retention; and the 
enl repelilions ibal are required throughoul the 
» course of iludy, form the habit of industrioui 
application, tvbllc they ilore the mind with Ihe moat 
alualite treasure. 

Without an acqusininnce with grammar, no man 

an be reckoned a polite scholar, and he will want 

many helps for writing and speaking u-ell, which Iha 

lowledge of this tclrnce would aflbrd him. Wa 

oiild, therefore, mnst earnestly recommend lo all 

rsons engaged in liie Instroclion of yonlli.to make 

e grammar of the Engtisli language the ground- 

wor^ of the child's early education Make Idm ool 

only eoTomll the words to memory, but make him un- 

niand Ihe principles of Ihe science, and apply Ibeni 

miai !* II nneonsf ending. Mskt him rend letections 

from AdtllMii, ^Miison, or Pope, aa n Latin scholar 

J read-Ciwr or Horace. Tl.e Engli,b lan- 

^inge. Dllhiin;;!! perliajn nut M perfect in its \or- 

liHimiasILe L6lln or (;i;evk, yellls eonalruelion It 

lm]\^ nud elegant, and tay be taught with iha 

grealesf tln^'ilon- It ii only necessary, thai its nl> 

ind tire true method of teaching It be undeN 

^4ood,'and the mnv.j of It will be ecknowtrdgrd^- 

Jl ia but lately sinir wiy nriuitiMl w»a p^d to the d( i^ 
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ivation of Englbh words. The learner was obliged 
to force into his memory a catalogue of worik de- 
tached and unintelligible, and unaided by analog}* 
or derivation j but now he is placed in a very differ- 
ent situation. He sees that English words are de 
rived from one another in as clear a manner aM in 
any other language. From the words civil and hu- 
ftuuif wit^ the knowledge of the prefixes aud affixes, 
he may readily form a number of words from these 
radicals, and all of them will be easily understood, 
for example, civil, civil/y, civilise, civilutn^, civil- 
trer, civiliza/ion, civilian, civility, uncivil, unclvWlj/i 
^c; human, humanf/y, humani/y, fiihuman, &.c. — 
By this simple method the secret of teaching the En- 
glish language is unlocked. These, bints are not 
given to the classical scholar ; they are designed to 
throw sQme light on the only true method of teach- 
ing the English language, which has heretofore'' been 
lefl^in the hands of men who were totally unacquaint- 
ed with its structure. The editors, in (he American 
School Class.-Books, have endeavoiii'pd to simplify 
tha principles to thd juvenile understanding, and 
form text books for the convenience of teachers. 
How far they have succeeded, is left with a discern- 
ing public to determine. 

Great however, as, io our estimation, the advan- 
tages of a grammatical course of instruction are, we 
are far from wishing that in any stage of education, 
tliey should be the only object of attention. We are 
>tfwarethslt (he difficulty of acquiring a grammatical 
knowledge of our language is great ; but we main- 
tain, and are supported by experience, that at least 
one half of the time usually spent in the common 
way, might be saved for the acquisition of other 
branches of knowledge. The attention, when ex- 
ercised long upon one subject, becomes fatigued and 
languid ; and it is not the least important, or the 
l^ast difficult duty of those to whom the ediicatiun 
of youth is entrusted, so to .regulate their studies, 
tliat in the hours of labour their minds may be kept 
on the stretch, without being overstrained, and that 
every moment employed in business may be employ- 
ed to advantage. With two hours a day of assiduous 
preparation, and an equal portion of time s|>ent un- 
der the direction of an able teacher, a cliild of ordi- 
aary capacity would, we are confident, advance 
more rapidly iu his studies, than if he were doomed 
to drudge eight or teu hours daily at the same busi- 
tiess. This would leave a great propoiliun of his 
time vacant for other studies ; and would thus re- 
move one of the strongest objections which have 
been urged agulust u systematic course of instruc- 
tion. 

!» varying the studies of our pupils, we should en- 
deavour to adapt them, as much as possible, tu tiie 
different powers of the mind, that they may aii be 
invigorated by their proper exercise. With thustudy 
of language, which improves the memory, ^et aritb- 
matic be joined, which aifords as much, exercise to the 
reasoning powers aa aiiy Urancji of ie>fuing to which 



the attention of a child can be directed. All eari)f 
and accuniie acquaintance with arithmetical oolt' 
tion and numeration, is peculiarly calculated to in- 
part habits of precision, arrangement, and classificft- 
tion. Notation, originating in the operation of as* 
ce^stly on tlie powers of the linman iuind, is aa ob* 
ject worthy of the attentioa of the phUoac»pher; 
while, at the same time, from its distinctness aaJ 
siiuplicity, it servesasa most important exercise to 
the juvenile understanding. Arithmetic, accordiagto 
the Uftual modes of teaching it, ia little more indeed 
than an exercise of memory ; but, if taught judi- 
ciously, with a constant reference to the principles on 
which its rules are founded, it will contribute u 
much as any other department of early iostraclioo, 
to the vigour and acuteness of the powers of the oa* 
derstandiug, and will give a tendency to order aad 
method, which will be of the most essential ilBpo^ 
tance in every mental operation. To the teacher 
who wl&hesto make the rules of arithmetic condu- 
cive to Improvement of the reasoning povC^ers, «e 
refer him to the article oi Arilhmtlic in oor jouroal. 

When our pupil has acquired a competent know!* 
edge of the principles of arithmetic^ be may |>roceed 
to the study of algebra, which possesses nearly the 
same advantages, and, along with them, others con- 
ducive to a stitl higher degree of mental culture.-* 
The study of algebra confers the power of inveolioa 
and combination ; it accustoms the mind to general 
reasoning'', while at the same titne it leaves it at It- 
lierly to check and correct that rebsooiog at every 
step. 

In connection with the study of arithmetic, geo- 
graphy may with propriety be made an object of at- 
tention. Were it only as an exercise of memoiy, 
and subsidiary to the knowledge of history, thestody 
of geography would be highly valuable. Itisvalu' 
able too, as it forms the habit of arrangement, and of 
associating names with objects of which they are tiis 
signs But It is chiefly valuable, because it is tli< 
proper vehicle for many important topics of infor* 
luation i and by leading the mind beyond the narrow 
sphere of its own observation, it enlarges its com' 
prehension and weakens its prejudices, and fonns so 
interesting link between mere seuiatlon and abstncl 
speculation. 

IMatural history Is another branch of knowledge bf 
no means to be neglected iu a liberal course of edi* 
caiion. Of all the studies in which the youthful mind j 
can be engaged, this is at once the most entertaining 
and the most instructive Conversant about the ob- 
jects iu which we feel the earliest concern. It is peco- 
liarly calculated to gratify the eager curiosity of chil- 
dren ; while, by engaging this strongest principle la { 
the juvenile breast, it trains them to habits of obsen' 
ing accurately, of attaching distinct conceptions to 
words, and of classifying and arranging the subjecti 
of knowledge ; it gives a new interest to every Chifl^ 
around them, and, by extending their acqoaintancf 
wkh the works of natural |t enlarges their ideas If 
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" I would recamrnPnJ Ijolany," wyi an 
niiaeni nsiuralisl, fur iU owninke, I bave oltcn 
lluikd to iU heaeGli as a nicnUI eieruite ; nor run 
07 eicced h in raUing cariuiUy, graiifyiiig a lule 
3r beaal]' and !ng«auily nf cnnlrivnncc, or sbarj^n- 
nS the powen of ilitHjrluiJnalian. Wbatthcn can bo 
*lter xlnpleil for jonng persona ?" 

TliQ ncit iluily in which we would engage our pu- 
AT, i* tlieitiKl^nf the mallirmaiics, wbich, frolD (be 
layiof Thal»lo our own.haiBverlnen regarded as 
•flhe morieiMatlal impurlaiice jii (lie ciitlare oflbe 
nind. We are told bj ahnuit every writer on Ibe 
BCnnt ponari. or (be moan) of improving Ibetn, llisl 
K <re tronld enjoy the uie of Iboie powen in all 
ihelr [Kriection, we mutt devote oiirselvci lo Ibe 
ttnily ofmnthemaliciilKieiice Tbii aloae, wo are 
sMured. or at least, thb more than any otber tluijy, 
*fi1l cnrrect the wild fli^hl* of iningination, aDil will 
|i™ [o jndgoienl il) line auperiorily; will leach o«, 
liy iicrpelaal riamplei, to conceive with denrneu, 
III connect our iilrai in a Irain of Jependenesi 10 
mvin with alreni^ and dtmnnitmliaii. and to dii- 
linpiih between Inith and faljebnud. Malbeiiiiiti- 
itl knowledge 1>, ai il were, tbe grouuilwork ol 
nmtof Ibe other loiencea. To nalural pbilojopby, 
in >ll ita branchea, it i* indiipeumbly necoanry. Ma- 
itiFin«tici may be called llie language whiota ihataci' 
nee ipcaka, without which scarce a principle it uu- 
InMi, nr [> fact it communicalea, cHn Iw projwriy un- 
ilerflooil. When our iMipil, IbBreforo. ha» acijuireil 
icsmpfienl knowledgi 
Million be directed to nnlural ]>hilaHj[diy, which 
Hill open (y him a wide field of enlertainraetil i 
■OHmclian, and lend nonderrtilly la eipand 
l^wen (if tbe mind. What employment can 
•lion Intereiliflgi or more worthy of a ralioiinl 
tn^i Ihao to invesliple the lawa by whluJi the i 
Vme i> regulated, to detccilie the phenomciia wh 
ittalu from these laws, and to trace tbein bi 
'lirough the long chain of cauiet which uisy liHve 
<an(ribatcd to produce them^ Sudi 
■ill neceasarily f')rm the mind to babila of accumle 
>ni) pervavering obaenation, of palieal inquiry, of 
■tiitracl kpeciilalion, and of correct reatUDiug. — 
HllJIe it reilraini the thoughla within tba liuiili of 
rnlity. il at the ramo time alTanla abuodani tciitir 



irnding of hiilory sRoalJ be combin- 
at politiral eronomy, and the peculiar 
lawiof onreountry. In aofsr as toenableyonth to 
rndontand eiactly tbe Bilaiit of ourreipectlve righW 
ind piivilegea, and the tenure by whieh they are 
hell). To a (lermii who hu made himwlf scqnainl- 
'ilh the general nature of Ibin'a, and to have 
■ome knowlcdi^ of the pro|ienie> of humui nalurt. 
iludy of history i« peculiarly edifjing. While it 
iliili m«n in ell poaaible circumilaneea, il enablea 
I to refer to Iheir true cause all the diveniliea of 
nan character ; and, amidst the almoat boundlen 
iely which obtain* in Ilie tenlimenta aad model 
of action that prevalU in different comnmnitieii b» 
diicrimlnate those which originala in tho 
native and univetnl feeling) of mankind, from Ihoao 
ivhich are the result of local or natloool eonlingen- 
iei. He reaps the advantage of Ibe accumuUleJ 
\|«rience of all nalionaand ages, and in tbe pro- 
reis of slBlra and their decline, can trace, with nn- 
rritig prncision, the cauin of Ilirir prosperity and 
if their niin. He aeea the operations i>f Provklenca 
dii played bore on the most magnifieenl acale*, anil 
ite hecomiiaret theend wilbUie beginningof tba 
Kirtanl transacliani which history racorda. hr ob- 
is the inoil Bialled and iioinpirhenaive view of 
>n grand principles which regulate the moral go- 
unienl of tbe Great Ituler among tbe nationi. 
1 ideal of (oriely are enlarged, and he euapes 
from those Illiberal prejudicea, which Ibe love of 
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e under different govemmenUi 
ind in oilier climes. "Tliere tsacarcely any folly or 
,lce," tay» Lord Bolingbnike, " mora epidemical 
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n thai rldicnloui and 
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citnive Highli ul imaginaliun. Carrying lis buyond 
ttia bouBilariui of taii>e, it ueakent each tellSib fcel- 
i^fj by iiiterettiug uaio every Ihing around ua. It is 
lh» barl preparation for ibo itudy of mind) fanhu 
rijpar with trbich ils researches are ounduoied. a«d 
ha cautious mode of reasoning by induction from xs- 
Mrlaineil phenomena, chuck Ibst eitmvaganl rage 
IrtT tbeory, which Is the bane of all sdeuce. To re- 
ligian It il ■ moat powerful aiiiiliary, eitunding our 
knowledge of the works of trealioii, auJ Icodiog ua 
*• Uituu^ nnture, ii]' lo nainre'9 Oad." 



hateful vanity, by which the people of any country 
arc aplto prefer themselves lo those of any other, 
and to make Uieir own customi, and manners, and 
opinions, ihe alnndarJ of right and wrong, of Iruo 
Mild fal!>r. ' Thii vuniiy is etfcctuslly removed liy 
the enlightening study ufhiilory. lit who ii accus- 
tomed 10 conlBmpUta Iha Irausaclioni of other nfi 
«n), to view tbeni in their mutual depcndencie* 
nl uoiinectioiu, and lu take a h arm concern in all 
Lcir inie'est'i Icarui lu oon^ider the eomiuuniiy la 
hicli he belongs as only a part of « still greali-r 
immunily -, and without iieceiajrily brcooiing in- 
iflcrenl to its [irosiirrily and 10 its tame, is «iiabled 
1 diieover li.a vaMc of opinioni and iiraakri of « 
f<Mri)pi grawili. To every »liHi«iil, however, tba 
biatory of Ilia own country i« by far the must iiitef 
lutiag. To iraco the origin of thmo lawi aod insli- 
tull«iii lu whicll, in cuainian with bii tellow tiliBvn«i 
he la sul<Jc>^ti aad uf IhosB cuMunii and vstaUiah* 
menis by which the charoi tcr of a uatitiu if at nnr^ 
indicated and duieroiined. t) an emplojinent no le>* 
plvasiiig l.i tnrioiity, man it iaimpiotingin ii«t«.' 
ikncy. To the naliva Ainericao, Uw »tudy of lh<> 
hislory of hit own country i*, in ihi> raiiteci, |>ai t.'- 
cularly inpatUct and (ntifyins. Is no (»uiin/ 
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bav« all Ihe great 4Hues been more eminently dis- 
played ; no where has the siniggle for civil privileges 
been carried on with /more perseverance and suc- 
cess : liberty has here advanced, through many vi- 
cissitades and convulsions, to the most perfect tri- 
umph she ever obtained : protected by every secu- 
rity which wisdom can devise; and accompanied 
with all the blessings which usually follow in hey 
train^ arts, science, commerce, pure religion, and 
enlightened toleration. 

While the student is ensaged in the acquisition of 
these accomplishments, let him be carefully trained 
to the practice of composition. The beneficial efTccts 
Df this practice are too many to be here enumerated, 
and more extensive than we can easily calculate. — 
The perfect command which it will give him of his 
own language, and the facility of communicating to 
Dthers hl| sentiments and ideas^ are pcrhups among 
the least of its advantages. In whate\*er study he 
may be engaged, his progress will be more accele- 
rated by the practice of composition, than by any 
other means. This will accustom him to think on 
every subject for himself; to ascertain exactly the 
extent of his attainments ; and thus to advance with 
a steady progress towards proficiency. To write 
one page from his own reflections, will give him a 
>more perfect knowledge of his subject than to read 
•a volume. The habit of correct composition almost 
necessarily produces precision io our ideas, and pers^ 
•picuity in our reasonings ; and by obliging us to think 
closely, prevents us from resting satisfied with vague 
and superficial notions. The improvement of our 
taste ii another effect of the practice of composi- 
ti^, scarcely less valuable than those which we 
liave enumemted. He who has learned to reliih the 
beauties of nature and of art, has access to the most 
inexhaustible sources of enjoyment. It is of the high- 
est importance, therefore, to the future happiness of 
our pupils,- to imbue their minds with an early reli^sh 
for the pleasures of taste. Nor is it more essential 
to their happiness, than it is conducive to their ex- 
cellence. A taste for what b great and beautiful, is 
favourable to the growth of many virtues ; and san* 
guine hopes may be entertained, that they whose 
minds have this elegant and liberal turn, uill become 
conspicnooe for the discbarge of all the higher and 
more important duties of human life. There are, 
indeed, few good dispositions of any kind with which 
the improvement of taste is not in some degree con- 
nected. It increases, by frequent exercise, the scu- 
Sfbility of all oo^ tender and benevolent feelings; 
whilei on the other hand, by impressing us with a 
dsep tense of propriety, it tends to weaken all the 
fierce and violent emotions. To be devoid of taste, 
is justly regarded as an unpromising symptom in 
youth, indicating their propensity to low gratifica* 
tioii^i and their incapacity for any thing but what b 
vulgar and illiberal. 

Such are the attainments which constitute a libe- 
.nl English education ; and such b the order; accord- 



ing to which, in Our opinion, they oqght td be k* 
quired- But small is the proportion of mankiod, 
whose means or circumstances will enable them t« 
cultivate their faculties by so extensive and libeni 
education. A numereus class of men, destined for 
particular professions and employmenb} receive 
only such an education as seems necessary to qosl- 
ify them for the situations which they are to occupy 
in society ; and a still more nnmeroos cdass, doomed 
to toil, almost from infancy, for a scanty aobsistcace, 
receive bat little or no education. Fortunately, mea 
may become good add respectable members of so- 
ciety, without any very extensive acquaintance with 
science and literature ; but whatever station or cir- 
cumstances an individual may be placed in, it is b* 
di;pcnsably necessary to hb respectability and hii 
happiness, that he receive sooh an education as mj 
enable him to exert the powers of hb mind, and pre- 
pare him for all the duties of life. Among all classes 
of society, a proper education is the only permaoent 
source of good conduct ; and it is now pretty gene- 
rally understood, that national proeperity and bip* 
piness depend, more than on any other cause, oo 
the diffusion of instruction among all orders of tbs 
people Ignorance is the parent of depravity; ami 
most of the vices which degrade the human charac- 
ter, particularly of the lower class of the oomms- 
nity, may be traced to the want of knowledge.-- 
But we have cause to rejoice that education, both 
scientific and religious, b brought almost to every 
man's door: the rich and the poor, from the north 
to the south, and from the east to the west, seem to 
participate in this great national blessing.* 

*< Si Uteris non potes, et virtuti stude. Nemo ooo 
ad illam satis ingeniosus ubi non acumen quaritar, 

sed voluntas Majus tutiusqoe est virtute qoaa 

literb clarum fieri Quod si ad virtutem animit 

liteninim lux accesserit, tum demum coosommatasi 
quiddam atque perfectum est Id quidem, si qua hi re* 
bus humanis potest esse perfectio." 

PSTRAKCn. 

'< ff you cannst tiudy Itilcnj ttudy virtve. That 
is nobody who it not ingcnioui erumgh to be good, fir 
it it not to much acatenett which it required at incHn^ 
tiofi. It it greater and tafer to become fammu for t«r- 
tue than learning. Bui if to virtue UommgthaUbe 
added, then at Utt aritet something eonsummste md 
perfect, if there can be any perfection m human no- 
lure:^ 
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* In thb essay we have availed ourselves of levef?^ 
hints which we have leeo in various volumes. We have 
not, however, met with any course of koglbh iastrsr* 
tion, that io our opialon, was well calculated for £■ 
gash scholars We have methodized what hints we coiil«2 
obtain, and likewise added our own, which indeed cooi* 
pOi« nearly the whole essay. Of tlie Latia aad Qn^ 
c:Kirsc, we have written at length hi a preeeding ene- 
bcr. 
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!appl.»dli) praclieal prirp-xn? 

«iih H'bkli >l is neCFiuiry tu beciiin« rBiuiliar. in 
ordrrlo ourli Willi q'lickiicag, cerl*inty,and cisit- 
De»s. TLis t» all Ibtt can be requirtil Milh respect 
to the iinall number or ubjects that ar* HciuHlly oi 
(rei|ueiit occurreuce; anil it ij alio eagily aujuireil 
nlieaever the utctfsity or il iii Tell. It caniiol br 
ilitiitU Uiat ■ man, aucuttomed to tba governnifnl 
o( bit own puiveraf altention. tvNI soan And hji 
Nifable topcrrurni, uiib rradlneiiH and acciirsc 
»balc*er infFllcclnal operationa he niny be vui 
felled lo repeat freijuen(l]i. Neceaaily and hsbil 
thro will insure practical abiMty. 

Il often leemt aurprisiiig lo lome, lo see a pupi 
nlio hat been wall iuilrucleJ in mBlbuDiBlic!!, oxpi 
(icute Move difficulty in tbe perrorwauce at iiumer 
a>lc*lGi]la[mD8i and bonce Ibe conclusion is Tri 
qaenily drawn, that he is nut prepnieJ for ibe di 
tici ol those prufeuion! in wliicfa tberc ai e man 
or Ibtse cdculaliODt lo be perrurnied. Thia i> on 
of tin common' place comiilainlH of tlioae who ai 
■(diM lo petty delafli ; but they may be bdehgi 
til. (hat men without instruction In principles, al 
laia mMbaoical Tacility Jn long numerical calculi 
lirLiii From the (itnple fact, that tbey go Ibrou^h 
■nil a great many ar.lhem ; aoJ Ibal the k 
li^ge iniuired by (he.pupil ia iiueatiQn, will hardly 
^ likely 10 prerenl hiiu-from mcelini; with 
HDie Hlccee^ when he shall be uliliged to ilcvolc 
klotelf daily to the aalDn labour. He may, ai well 
ai!i|uire, lo» and recover, accurdliig la 
ea, the habit of calculation, for II ii la 
Maoariderad merely in the lif^bt or a habit. 
Vilh regard to ancb nibjecLi a<i arc complicated, 
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Mily lur loading the memory niih demon; 
laad formuUt. The things al wbicb it ia im- 
tat la become Iboroagbly poawred, are, Ibe 
eh or methods 1 the Import of Iceliiiical Icrnir; 
«t eamprebeafinn of the idioma of Ihe language, 
' ' At faiully at seiiing upon the fetift of such 
. : 'MCI at may be peculiar to the principal K-ritera 
■ . Ii.ve treated upon aay auienee, (o a> to be able. 
iifiJii ihe Errt glance, to understind their worka, 
w >I lea>t such of Lbcm aa have been already aludi- 
fi. and may evenlaally be needed ; and finally, the 
nature and connexion of liie subjccta whicb Ihey 
(Ontain must be known, to aa lo be able to eantull 
them with proOl whenever it may lie mguirei). 

The moat practised memory does not always at- 
lili this object; the narrowneu of the range in 

r 



linen not allow a fiiffiuient variety in theee facts to 
eahiliii examples of tlN principal ilifficultieg that 
occur in tliu aluily of authors. 

Si nee it is not an eSbrt nf memory that 
titles a Irue linowlrdge of malhrmatica, and rince it 
rather limila than increaiei Ihe iDlellectual facul- 
culties, il il then wrong to employ an oral aoimi- 
nation, retting upon memory alon*. to determine 
Ihe capacity of those Hho devota themielveilo the 
«tuily nf these aciencea. Accordingly some men 
of Ibe moat eKIeoaive acquisition a, have ingenuout- 
ly ai:know1eitged, Ihat Ihey did not believe ibem- 
nrlvea able lo pass an examination of this deacrip* 
tion, allbougb it turned upon aubjecta far hehivr 
their Bclual allaiumrnts. I-a Oranga himself, in 
one of the leatons given to the Pulylechaic School, 
hai been heard to make thia confesiion with that 
modeely by which he was ao eminently character* 
ized : and In fact, geomelrlciana content themnelvet 
Htih posieasing the spirit at methods, snd villi 
knuu'ing how to revert to delaila whenever it may 
be necesaary, and do not undertake Ui depoail Ibem 
ill the memory ; they are eautiiius of candrmning 
theitat elves lo a faEliJiuus labour which would blunt 
iheeJgeoFinrenlianandrciearch. Profetsorathem- 
aelrea, uliorDaoTer these dctaila in auccession, tt 
leBi|tl lo recall those only of which thcj ma; havo 
need during a very limited interval of flme. With 
•vbal Justice then can that be ciacted from thsdinJ- 
plea tvhicb isnot rciguired of Ibeir master P Who ij 
nnacquainUd uilhihe lime that Ihey are compelled 
lo Inn in going over and over again with ibe Icdi* 
iiua repetition of the subjecla of on elauiinalion, in 
order to keep Ihemielves in breath, and to prepare 
themMlTos lo answer at once upon all Ihat they 
have leanied? Can it betuppoaed Ihat the disgust 
u hich nnturally follow! mi niunotonoaj a labour, will 
not for the most pari arrest the [>rogres) of young 
percona al ibe limit ubere their ciaminntion enila. 
unit Kill not frequeully induce ihem to relieve Ibeir 
mind) aa soon as possible, of knoa ledge which they 
ironijb a seriei of painful labaura fur lh« 
paraJe of a single day, because they have never felt 
the charnl Ibat raricly tbrowa over studies, when 
ibey preeentobjecta »bich are new and not easily 
' Thus many, guided ofleD in this point 
by tbelr mahlers, Elndy Ibe taste and ihe habits of 
ier<, ei^nline lbrm)elvea lo Ihe learch of 
whatever may abridge and aoflen the trial they are to 
drrgo ; aud reject aa uaeleis to tbcmaelvei what- 
rrilocsnotbeRran intmediale relation toil. Many 
loarc iiiwardty of Ibis opinion, may beprerented 
by private rrasoni from allowing its JDrtneea i but 
I <lo not besilale to declare that during almaal twen- 
ty ycara which hare been employed in public insli< 
which none were admitted ivithout pre- 
ioaiion. I have met ivilh abundaDl 
smpica of what 1 have Dow adrancri 
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THE ACADEMiCIAN. 



Let me not be iui«unJerFtoo«l ; it U the general 
mode orconductiDg exaininatioiis that I would op- 
pose, and not tho^ distlnguiftbed men to whom the 
government has micce«sively entrusted the care of 
judging of the oandidates for the public service. 1 
am persuaded that they have dticharged this duty 
in the most advaniageuas manner; but it is not 
enough to have heard the answers of the candidates 
at an examination, in order to form a just estimatf 
of this test. It is necessary to have observed \l(* 
influence which it has upon their aiind:i during tlip 
time that they are preparing for it, and after it has 
been undergone. Nothing appears more satisfac- 
tory, at the first glance, than to see these youths 
develope with facility, clearnessy and even with ele- 
gance, all the subjects required ; to observe the 
acuteness with which they answer all tlie opposite 
objections. But what a loss of time, what a waste 
of faculties, accompany the method which is used 
to secure these advantages, and how fleeting is the 
lesnlt ! 



The following is extracted from a volume of es- 
says, under the title of the BnicF Kemabkkr, 
from the pen of the Rev. Ezra. Sampson. Most 
of these «^fef^ vrtre first published in the Connteti- 
cut Couran^knd have been circulated through the 
medium of our literary journals throughout the 
tJn^o. They display much reading, depth of 
thoQgbt, and^ accurate observation. The style U 
ctete, simple and nervous. We think they are 
Worthy of public patronage, and we cannot but 
agree with the judicious and learned Editor of the 
£vening Post, Wm. Coleman, Emj. that ** had they 
appeared in the days of Addisoni they would have 
Justly claimed a place among the writings of the Bri- 
tish essayists." We know of no ttvo American wri- 
ters who excel in their various departments the 
Kev. Mr. Sampson, and ourcititeny Mr. Samuel 
WooDwoBTH ; the former as an essayJst, and the 
latter as a poet, whose composiiiuns we consider, 
from the harmony of the verse, their moral ten- 
dency, and the native talents displayed as marking 
a mind that is yet by its efforts to exalt the poetical 
oharacter of our country. 

THE BBTEF REMABKeR. 

« Read not to contradict or eonfuttt nor tobeKcve and 
take for granted, but to weigh and consider y 

Lord Bacon. 

' Tbb age we live in has been remarkably a read- 
log age. Books are more numerous and of more 
easy access, than at any former period of time ; 
and the number of readers has increased astonish- 
ingly since the middle of the Udt centnry. In a 
general . view, this is of good omen, fer reading is* 
•fte of the principal keys of knowledge ^ it unlocks 



as it were a mine of intellectual wealtliv and cmh 
tributes to its general diffu^ion. Tliere is conM«l< 
erabie reason to think however, that the proyrren 
of real sound knouiedge has not kept pace with the 
progress of reading ; for the i^low pnceof the for 
mer in comparison to that of the latter, there being 
the several causes which here follow. 

By reason of (he sbundauce and soperabandance 
of bookR, the best are commonly read bnt raperfi- 
cially. and, by many, not read at all \ the attention 
of the readinj; public being distracted vith Hicka 
boundless variely. If there were only one book m 
(he world, and itti copies so multiplied thai it were 
in every one's hands, almost every body wosM 
have it by heart : or, if they were only a few book«, 
and they accessible to all. those few would be pes. 
dered and iptndied till acon^derable partoftbetr 
contents were treasured up in the minds and xatm- 
ories of the generality of readers. But now thai 
booksare so numerous and innumerable, the readers 
j^kip from one to another without settling their at- 
tention upon any ; so that many who are fairly en- 
titled to the credit of great reading, are very little 
improved in their intellectual faculties, lliey 
greedily devour books, but duly appropriate scarce 
any thing of their contents ; like eaters that have a 
voracious appetite, but a bad digestion. 

Besides this, with the bulk of the bookish tribe, 
reading is conie tb be an idle amusement rather thss 
a serious and laborious occupation, lliey read for 
pleasure, more than 4br profit. The acquirement of 
a fund of really useful knowledge scarcely comes 
within the scope of their object, which is mainly^ 
to beguile the tedious hours by furnishing food Cor 
the imagination. And hence is it, that no books 
are so palatable, or so generally read and with 
much eagerness, as the lighter compositions wbic^- 
are fraught with amusement, bnt barren of soan^ 
instruction. A novel even of the lowest castf fiod^ 
more readers than a serious work of great merit. 

Moreover, tha perpetual infli^x of new books ha^ 
occasioned a raging appetite for novelty of soaie^- 
kind or other, no matter what : so that the atfen-^ 
tion of most readers is directed rather to what ia^ 
new, than to what Is valuable and excellent TkAs^- 
kind of curiosity is insatiable ; for the more it i^ 
fed, tlie more it craves. Old authors are neglected^ 
because they are old, and new ones engross the at«-^ 
tention, because they are new. The standard com- 
positions of former ages are east aside as lumber ^ 
a new pretender, with less than a fourth part o^ 
their abilities, is sure to find a momentary welcome 
at least. . . 

From these causes it happens, that a great dea^ 
of reading does by no ^eans imply a great stock oi 
valuable knowledge. On the contrary it ofte^ 
leaves the mind empty of almost fvery thing bir^ 
yanity ; none being more vain; nor more intolan-^ 
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lie, iban Ihow wbn hiving tMrot bj rote ;i iniilii 
uile of iMiiiiu and bets, dol them oui ],y tli. 
;ra«i oa all oceatioo), and in all coapaoiei. I li. 
iiaJ Ibey ba*c derivrd rnxD nadiny, licviinliei 
aiinJ' unclijcotcd. and Hbile It occiitjiinf ■ prr|a rnu 
liiral laiuour Iharr, It givn ncitbrr KfOHih nu 
Klren^th. Thair rcadiDg b** iCHreply brou):ht iiiii 
rifreiKnnr oneoflhc ialeltcctiialibnldcj ihe uie 
ninr), (Thich ha* b«cn loaded and kapt in pcrpFlun 
■clinn, wliilit their underfdniling* and JihIiiiifiiI' 
Roairifd dormint. Tblj' ara proud that Ihfy linvt 
rtnt M> mueli, bid have rauoa ratlicr lo b* oabaaici 
Ihalthcy knnwtolittla. 

One n-bo would rcfllf profit by reading, musi 
Ulic breif irhat bt rrads. and hoK- 

T]it UM or reading is to reader one note ntH 
Hid TirluniM, riitber than more learned ; sinl Iliai 
tointii lo li« pined notfooiudi from the i)i)antity 
u Ibi qualiijr of the booki wa pernae. No lin^le 
Iwli'iriaiil hat leirara enoagh, nor )■ any life Inns 
HHiD^. Tor a tliomagh perusal of even (lie untli 
ft of the bnoki now OTiKnt in the Englii^li Ian- 
JMge. A seJection li Iherefore iMcearary, nnd 
aach •lepemlB i][>on miking it judiciously. An >n- 
CMiiilerible number oT well chiien and nrll Blu- 
AidbookF, tril! enable noc to .iiake fargmterad 
nnert in real kuoirledge, thin lightly pliiDiining 
mr hiiDilreJi of Tolumea taken up promise iinusly. 
la rradins, atlention It 10 be paid al«ay< to Ibr 
*•«, u iTclJ ai Id IbewAof. The proper oLjl-ci i.{ 
leadini ;■ not merely to inrorm at of what othdn 
iMok, but alia to Tumi^'h ui nith nnleTlnU for 
•kinking onrselrea, or for the employ and pxnrtJw 
•( oar judgment* lod undenianding*, and llie 
*Me of our intellectual aud moral raeiilttet. It is 
•M cn<>D;h ibat it rapplie* n* wilb a niliKUuda 
bell : for the brotrledge of fact* ii Talunhlp to ii . 
didT for llie Inferrncet that We nartelvei nmy 
*»wfmni <h>-ai.arteenaie(he7furni»li ill nlth (he 
■Km of eierci'ing and eirrting our own powen 
■ llif nay of comparing, reasoning, and /mlgitip 
'■■ of dri*iag aonnd cancluitou) of the fulurt 
'rn ijie pa«t. 
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HiPTocKaTEg. 
U/t u aherf, hut tei u hug. 

"B'e all of lu rempUan of tht Aortiuu o/ Hint, 
tdi/tl hart minA more Man m tnau *hal la Ho 
it Oar lira art iptnl tilhtr tn itoing neUiinx ai 
', ar in doing nothing h Ihc purpou, or in Join:; 
'iMg thm we 01^ lo do. We an alieayi rem- 
uungoirdolfartftte, andadingatlhrmgh Ih-rt 
MktMo^lflhtm:- SttUKK. j 



were vpent in pliiloMpJiic eontemplalii 
hti <lt"uribed our incuDititeucirB with OjDmlvM in 
ilii> [laritiular, by all thoM variout turnt of ri- 
pre^^ioii and thougbt which ara peculiar to hia wri- 

In our ilreaDiiof fotora hippineii. He are apt to 
DTerlooh that upon nhlch il railf \ ira leek with 
aviilily ever; thing rxlirnal, which, from iti ap- 
pearance, li calculated to nnder oar lih one icene 
nf unalloyed felicity, iolemipted by no billowi of 
cnntenijan. nor itor«* of adk'cnily. In acting 
ihui. we do bnt drein. Happiaesii li not eompoied 
of eilernal contingencies! Ill fouodation ii in Ibe 
n]ii]<I. vkbich neilhei worries itself about the thingl 
of ibi! monient or of an hour to cone. The mind, 
curbed in iu dedrei by the dictalea of philoiophy, 
orsiMyril by the precepta of the divine Tolumci 
11 defionce the eoqimotion of feelingi by which 
in, nitkoul lucb Enn frieudt, la egitiled, and 
tile |>B»<iuna are enraged. 

Ciiuld \ie ^ivrnt oarwlvet of that eager daire 
or (lie lliingi of thii world, and reflect a moment 
m the true nein* of bappioeM and l^e enjoyment 
if liarc, our rrawin nnuld point not to wcillb or 
lonour, but to ■ contented mind, dared w^h leim- 
ng, and drpendant on ill Creitor. But drivoa'by 
nc panioni, tbe bopc* of lorttlkiiigf^tvnt, wo p«t« 
ur lime in idle ixpeclalion of whM^y come, 
lerleap tie bound* which nature hal Mto tbeac- 
amplifhu^fitl nf our wiibet, and neither gain nor 
how any ibln^ by acqniiitinn, wbicb will truly bo- 
niir (nun. or bim who mide him a ratloiial betDg. 
iicii ii> niir roDilitotion, Ibatwa aiv uneaijaoleia 
II i>lij>cl engage our Bllmtion ; and from a combi- 
Dlion of circunitlancet btyond the control of men 
I ^ncrsl, we are naturally led to eonrull Iha 
I'aiin I Y u bicb time may be made a loiirce of real 
leiture. and a follilment of our deiirel be the alli- 
aie reiiilL. Henoa the Tiriom counei men pur- 
lein Ibeir Kirch, which tomany teemi withpolHn 
id draiii. White KKoe oeatre Iheir aSnitioal in 
e aceiiiiiulalioa of wealth, othen irr fired with an 
itbufinrlic ambition to enrol thair oamci among 
ose wlinge aonquett* have denlattd kingdom, 
id fprcail Irrrnur and diTastation wberorertbaf 
re directeil (heir march : otben to be regitlered 
long Ihnjg whole actioni or writing* will rnlight- 
poiirrily, and eicile tbeir veneration for the 
kndoiir of their geuiul ; and othert again, from 
Imbecility of aiind, or an unconlrollad away of tbeir 
c. nre compelled la lioentiouitaeM, and ipead 
le in a nannar at which reiioii apvolu, and 



ircB ara tba Motlmeati of a 



> i« Imly wtie, or' vho bii tnmed to ei- 
ippineM, will preMrva a middli conree, 
ITrr Ihe tplendonr of the warrionr, tbe tc- 
lufl Mgeniut, or the encbantmniU oTdii- 
I •iiiaiion, to altar* him froB Ikto path (hm wUcb, 
whose days If be deviile, tolicily ditappMn ud wlMtJ mmm 
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Tfafl mircb of the ean^amr, attendai] by (be ac 
clamationi ofvictorioui whlian. tbe plaiKlIU or )>!!■ 
Coiiatr;ngi),-Md tfaa ]antiM victory, doe* not in- 
•ore.bappiDeti, aad n notbing in coatpatitaa (a (bai 
of tiia tbara ml Uw humble pmaot, eTery day oi 
WhoM lir* it Dnlntcrrnpted by tbs care# wthb ba- 
nm (be nrinil or the bBro, at whote ghiry envy 
kiodlM, and imliee poiola the dagger of death. 

The faopa ot litenry immortal lly ia not lea* 
powerfjl lo ita inpaiae. Thou landv engage in iir 
caoae, but bir, ■• ia military lei^iona, gain the palui 
or.coDqnalt, or pata to that coualry " Tranl ivlioie 
bourne no traveller retnmi," without the morlili- 
catbit or a dimiDutioD o( character, or a prea^e ot 
literary oblivion. Some inilemi, fergetful (hat mil- 
lloni, wbote Tolumea bave loni; ago fuok into fnr- 
getrulaeu, or are only found ia Iha fibrariea of thr 
curiomor learned, ealertaineU the mnia Tond e\- 
prctationBoC bi^in^e'^liraateda geniui,aad bencrao- 
tor Ia- mantind, eail hai;h trora a ToIm ntiiute of 
their taleot^, or Truni (he progrenire improvRneiil 
«r (.britg', droppol iota their gram with • codII- 
tlnrae-uhich bus nevei- been reatiied. 

The' life of ail Bu-.hur is beiet with caret and 
perpIesill^A Eiclutive of povrrly. which oflen 
chilh geiiiu), his mind is barasird by the bickering! 
ofeacy end aspfnioas orhoMilily, from ivhich do 
integrity of Intention or tptenduur of t«]enl can 
'exempt him. He ii rnrful. that from lome Ln»c- 
tiounUbte oiprlee which orien exbibile itaelf in (he 
literary world, bia repatatioa may be ditnlnished. 
that he may be elrlppeJ of the meaai of Hubgistencr. 
and obscurity be thi: commoa receptacle ofbii Taiup 
•od felicily. 

Tbe leiKibilitlec of (bat man nhow god ti mon- 
ey, and wboie moit invetarate foe is charity or 
generoiily, are little to be envied. Mltery has 
poured ail ber pbiaia of wratb upon blia. Every 
knock at bia daof a dreaded, ]e»t it be a claim 
upOD bis humaaity to auccour the oppressed or Id 
ilerend injured innocence. No joy sparkles near 
Un miKr'a Bre-eide ; companions are excladed, and 
Kclproetl friendships, which conrtitute sncial bap- 
pineK*, sre banished. Sunk in gloom, Ibe alTeetians 
which B( man for society are cottcenttatvd in one 
object, from which if he be separated by ibe BcLIe- 
DCSB of fortune, bia mind deiponds, and aocial db- 
ture becomes nisauthropy. The felicitiea of the 
miser are estremelf circumjcribed; even 
Hope, esfer hnpe, tbe uaida of our Joys, 
All preseat blnuop tresdicf uoder hot. 



■ aKdiiiai in all Ikingt Takers arc ttt 
li *r «l Mil rids ^ mlmAr'*rri*lr ta 
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dpFerln liim, ifhen oilgbM-lDne ai«ail.<i that txipt 
« l.ich BnimatM nwrlalB tj the lait prriod o( Uisir 
eii»ience, and |Wiats, with delutire finger.al world- 
ly objects which Baver areovcrlalien, or if j^raspad, 
prove Bf (Empty as tbesbailuw of patt plBiiurei, or 

Ai / uffiiTK ySanum ^rymAu, <K i«}efi < 



Ciiln, the proTHb says, fubrist on hope; 
Drlimivc hope atiU pohrts lo diitaat gMd- '^ 
To [ucd ibat mocki approach. 

From till* degraded state of man, out of wbieb M 
real happineas springe, we pan to bi«, wboss 
course, at (he moment, aeemg to yield ail'tbal it- 
tire can afford, or even hope expect; but the fiUI 
coDtequences of whicb are too oftau seeo not ta be 
dreaded and lamented. He wbo reiels in all tlie 
lenes which diiripatioo or waallh can aRurd, miul 
in; bave disritbed blmself of every manly virtae, 
iJ every principle of religion. We taj long, bt- 
lupe no man becaues really proligate at oeoe. A 
relaxation uf moral disciplioe opens.tbe door to de- 
mvity, wbicb once commeoBed, continoallj i»- 
reaaes, unle» prevented by Boma eilraordmaiy 
lenni. Itesolutiooa to abstain from loiquity. (Rer 
long and auccesarnl practice, seldom last laager 
than the temp(a(loD ia abKnl; and clperieaca 
a, that these are lo oRen made and so easily 
bmkcn, lliat ia resolve and to commit are aloMSt 
IdeoiiGed with cause and effect, or tbe promite of 
performance and Its immediate infringement Tb* 
voice of Providence, or a long separation froa 
niekednese, are perhapa the only two tbiag* which 
ivilh success cxo atendy wavering reaolnlioD, or re- 
Bgranl pasiian into a uniform eooraa. Erea 
the dcsth-bed is seen (o fail of that beoellt wUcb 
might be expected to result to him who bad bera. 
jlrctcbed upnn It wilbout a hope of recovery, tod 
hii friends, who perbaps, in tbe momenta of tbrir- 
grief, which absorbed all oiber conceroa. Bat tte 
ID sooner regains.hi« bealih, than his aetiow 
bespeak no contriteuess of heart; and th^ other, 
ii-tlier (he nuTC^ of Ood has been manifetttd bf 
nvniescencp, or hiF tcitl, by a removal of friends 
another world, on a return to worldly eMiVfes 
d templstioaa, bury in tbe grave of thoae fo^ 
whom they grieved, all that abould be remembertd, 
and all that is calculated to make them bappy, 

Dociles inuUodi* 

Turpihua ac pravit omaes aumus. 

The miod of mortal! in perverseoeHitroDg, 

tmbitiei with dire dorilily the wrong. 

AmonR tbe calamitiea which (em with miaaryi 
and whicb alElct the lives of indlTldiMli, BOM il 
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iHi> B toUl deparlure from mo-j 
■pie. AlbeUli in practice, if 
ug BB thoii|;h DO Prorldence 
9. or u i( Ibey placeil no reli- 
Beiiig.lncipect. wlicn ressor 
1 puinli Id tlie gr»ve, (fi 



|e*rllily Telicity. 
9p I en Jour — vii 

•Dil brilliBneo- „ 

•preid the repuuiioit of 



itulhiir 



itDban 



)t ihe [avuur a! one wbota iliry have wao- reitiril, iinuio 
iwtr ofren.lea, either in tlii. wurld iir thai to whieh rthile tbey 
ivFire at) rapidly haFtetiing, to be ileKrledavpn b 
Ibipe, lhi> cumpanionorinaii to Iha lacl itnge of Li 
iiFilencei under e»cry Fhape of uiiforlune, in lb 
tmr of Ktri billion , ii a slate dreadful ia its retull 

lliuK wIh). througb a reluatiun of lu^iral diicipline. 
or • tolunlary infrin);e merit ai ihaee lawi Decenary 
In llrt happin>;tB and preaervslion ot noeiety and 
lb(Biielv«- and (or Ibe lieeping ur vlolalion of 
iFhicb. lemporary and eternHl candemnalioa is at 
[Main »i the law ivliicli rei^uUlea sllraclion, 

few. indeeJ, of Ibe inullilude of Uuse ivbo bave 
lifeJi tiSool unreal pIcB^iire. and barn arrived al 
>n advanced «Ke, e»ert tliat fc.ree of reaaun iihich 
it Bccetiary to luytal «fely. Kaliili long penc- 
i-lred in become a HCCood nature, and to tbwirt bei 
DperatioDS i> no easy tatlt. Few aucb men, we aay, 
•»er ««ci?e reflection to severely as to restrain 
ibem Imra Ibe practice of a course wbicb Ibey- havi 
followed for yeara, la cauM tliem In delist Irom fot' 
Uea; Id apply IheinBCivei to tbe cultivation of vir 
e. or Btlrnd lo tbu claim* of mflering humenily ; 
to live norlhy men and good Chriitians; lo p 
roriu the oSites of good husband), (alberi. and n;c 
•••n of fociely ; Id die « ilb a ppaceful eunscicni 
'ooking foricard lo an eU-rnal happiness ;— an J 
^* ttote dealb, tha tears of a country drop with tor- 
'''^It OB ibeir lotnbi. 

Thaa time pakKl, and tbaueanda pan, lenking af- 
'■^Vtbey know not 'vbaliand wbcn nbtaineil, baroBi 
*kt< uioJ, and 1 cava do lubslantial joy behind. — 
^^onrtdeting Uie fraillien, Ihe pursuits of man, well 
Qigbt Qip(M>cralei exclaiin, 



Life! 



■bort. b 



Tive hear^ u< all lovard) ibst eaunlry lo i 
^e aball ulliniately arrive. The wise wilt provide 
•or the journey. Unalloyed bappinesi, Ibnugh the 
««■ of all, h not to be expected in Ibis world. Vere 
«ar pasiioni mute and paisive, our wiibea oiigbl he 
Ijratifted ; but external caugM agitate them, wbieb 
•abject our reason IB iheir control, and with it mo- 
ral priniuple ; for ■ tteady and uniform integrity ol 
Condacl >i based upon the dedsioot of reason, 
wbicb, logelber with all our faculliea, is iufiueDced 
by tbe meiimi itnpr*»Md upon our mindi, ar 
h^ti and mannar* under which we are educated 
The Joya of tbe eternal Ibrone are ihe pronii» 
«r*n) to tbOM who triumph over their pauioi 
the ttorld. Virtue ii the bam on nbicb ttfU all 



ly confer a moaiemary 

_.,, ling a melcorio glory 

-genius may elevate, and learning 

'"'■-■ "' '■■■■ lime, as it flows 

. js virtue, brings 
:purpoai-: Ibe-e are traniilory. virtue 
;riiia is ibe rource of bappinese; its 
and they only are wiae, wb^ 
one, forget not the other. 
ASCHAM- 
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SkCT, IH. Digrttiaf CaJBfatuan, 

rlinr adjecllres are subjected to variatlMi, 

ich indicate a comparison of Ihe degree in which 

[uality is to be attached lo dllTerent □bjeeli. 

Ere are adjeclivei which do not admit of tliis va- 

linn, because there are qualities H-hich do not 

nit of degree*. Such'are some of Iboie which 

denote Bgurei b<, rirculsr, luadrangular, and trt- 

ingqlar. Adjective! !uhjected lo degrees of com' 

larison, are ihaie which express qua lilies, ubich 

idinll of being more or less intense. No language 

a without teparat* words to signify comparison. 

lul an expre<iiun of I hat ae I is so frequently re- 

|uired, ibnt it baa been fonnd convenient to cod- 

)ine tbe *lgn of it wllb the adjective, in the form of 

I terra in alio n. 

Threa degri-'^a have been enumerated i tbe.poii* 

Ive. Ihe comparative, and the FUperlative. But 

the positive form is the rimple slate of the adject. 

ind thontd not be called a degree of compart- 



lle I 



egrre is formed, in Latin, by 
or to the radical lei ten of the 
tuperlatlve by adding theiyl- 



adding Ibe syllables 

iple sitjrctive) tb 

tables iiJimUf; asm 

lb, by adding the Syltobtes "er" and ''est," as, 

leek, meeker, meekeit." When tbeeuphony ol 

' language does not admil of Ibis mode uf forma* 

n, Ibe name thing is expressed by prefixing to 

theainipleadjectiveihe adverbs" more" and "most." 

Several gramuiarinns bave described the meaning 

of these degrees of comparison ai conslitint; in this, 

that tbe comparative eiprenes a comparlion be- 

Iwiit two objects, i. e- a compariion of one 

with another one 1 while the superlative cipreMes 

a Gofuparison with many, i. e, tvilb Ibe ' 

cla!ii. But tre find thai tbe compsralive degree 

may be implnyed fm eouiparing en object tvith n 
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ny others as well ■« tvilL one: m when we Fay, 
^ He was tcUer than all his teacheri:" '* Charity is 
better than a thousand pacrificed.*' The superlative 
degree, in its turn, may be used when only two ob- 
jects are compared, as, ^Oames is the tcisest of 
the two/' The diflCerence betwixt these two sorts 
of expression, which should rather be'called/orm« 
than degreet of comparison, is, that the compara- 
tive considers the subjects compared as belonging 
to different classes, while the raperlative compares 
them as included in one. When we compare twd 
roen, 4f we oppose the one to tbe other, — we use the 
oomparative, and say, <* that he is taller than that 
other;" but when we place the two together to 
form a group, and point out the superior rank which 
one of them holds in this group, we say, *<He is the 
f a//e</ of the two." 

In like manner a comparison in which more than 
two are concerned may be expressed either by the 
comparative or tbe superlative. The comparative 
is thus used when we say, *< Greece was more poJ- 
isbed than any other nation of antiqaity.*' Here 
Greece is considered as not belonging to the class 
mentioned after the words <* more polished." For 
this purpose these nations are designated by the 
term oUur* *^ Greece was none of those other na- 
iioru : it w|8 more polished than they." The same 
idea is expressed by the superlative when the word 
Qther is left out ; ** Greece was the most polished 
Bttion of antiquity." We here assign it the highest 
place in the class of objects among which we num- 
ber it, — tbe nations of antiquity. A similar option 
il left in conveying such sentiments as the follow- 
ing: *<Mr. Fox spoke more forcibly than any 
other member of the House ;" which may alsp be 
thus expressedi *^ Mr. Fox spoke tbe most forcibly 
pf all the members of the House.*' 

The comparative is indeed sometimes used Instead 
of the superlative where there are only two in a 
group; as when we say in Latin, tenior fratrvm, 
end in English, ** the elder of the brothers ;" "the 
wiser or the taller of tbe two." The frequency with 
which the comparative form of the adjective is em- 
ployed in comparing only two, has misled some 
technical grammarians to state it as a principle, 
that this is the only proper form where no more 
than two objects are concerned, even although they 
should be represented as belonging to the same col- 
lection or class. Rut though habit baa admitted 
gome instances of this phraseology, it is an error to 
form such a rule, and it is injudicious to check any 
tendency to use tbe superlative in its original ap- 
plication. 



to this class of words. They express a modiCcatioi 
or limitation of the idea conveyed by some n^ 
stantive. Tbeir pecuiiar object b, to detteia tb« 
degree of frequency with which any 8ori#lllilglit 
contained in a noun is repeated ; that IS| the fre- 
quency of tbe exemplification of a general tdea. 

In Engli^sb, the singular number is somettmei 
merely distinguiiibed from tbe plural by tlie want 
of the terminating », as " the bouse" for t|^e an- 
gular, and <' the houses" for the plural. At other 
times tbe word ** one," or the word " an," or " a,*' 
is prefixed. " An" and *' a" have been called by 
grammarians indefinite articles, but in this there ii 
no propriety. They merely signify unity, and tbii 
is expressed by theii in the most definite maaner. 
In the French language, they are always transla- 
ted by im. They ought, therefore, to be called 
numeral adjectives. They cannot be prefixed to 
plural nouns, being peculiar to tbe singular, ortbe 
exhibition of an idea without repetition. 

The words ^ some" and <' several" are used as 



Sect. IV. Nunurah. 

l^uiiKKALs have the same relation to the sub- 
stantive QouD as adjectives, and therefore lielong 



general plural adjectives. There are others imply- 
ing the result of a general comparison with respect 
to number; as '* few" and " many." Rot these 
words do not describe the frequency of tbe repeti- 
tion with precision, and for this purpose langnage 
is furnished with corresponding numeral adjectives^ 
One added to one, fonns a number which has tb»- 
separate name ** two :*' one and one and one, ortw<^> 
and one, have the name ** three :" one repeateiK^ 
once more, or a repetition of two, forma tbe nuB-^ 
her called *' four." Our idea of number, as a sepa — 
rate subject of thought and of language, hat no ex- 
istence previous to our experience in numbering ia^— 
dividuals. This gives rise to the observation of si^ 

general feature in the acts of the mind, called nnoD 

bering ; and hence the generalization of nnmhets 

Words signifying a particular degree of repetition..^ 
become applicable to all acts of th^ mind in whicii^ 
an idea is repeated with the name frequency. 

The general words expressive of numbers are de- 
rived from the names of particular objects ; though^ 
perhaps, we can seldom succeed in tracing the«-^ 
As the two sides of the body exhibit pairs of or- 
gans, two eyes, for example, and two hands, tb^ 
word for « two" might arise from the most ioter- 
esting of these pairs. Perhaps the numeral trer^ 
'^ three," has been borrowed from the idea of vi- 
bration, and owes its etymology to the verb tremor 
or some older verb of the same n»eaning. llie tW9 
words are at least evidently akin. Tbe words first 
used to express the succeeding numbers might bo 
suggested by tbe first two or three, with the help ot 
a sign intimating reduplication, as in *' two,"' 
«»four," and *« eight," or addition, as in «• five.*^ 



li 
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Six," •• seven," and " nine." 



Numeration by tent has> with very few exeep— 
tipnit taken place in every part of the world. 
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b» t>«*n nt»c«tt J by tlieiiumbeiingortbcGngen, 
ubicb rDriH an BMCuiblige ramiliBr to u* TroQi our 
nfaiiahootl. The word for " Uo" iroulU tbercrire 
be bufrawail Trinni ibe word ■ignifying " bind," or 
''Bnjvrp." a/ni, in Greek, ind decern ia Litin, 
tviJeDtl}' >prinj[ ttum the saoie root witb J^tuxsc 
*ni iligilui, I finger. Tbe comlinalitini ut tenr 
n llh on* anotbcr, and (be eddiUon of tbe word; 
fur Ui« JIITi^rrnt unils are prnininent prociHwa in 
IliF words emplijyeri among llie ini-ienlt ■) vi-IJ nf 
Itie muilernf fur ibe liigher numbirrii, Hud in ibo 
murks invented to express LbL-in cnuipEndioutly in 



l^Ung- 
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^^TllEaE is one adjcclive wbivh, from aoule pecu- 

liirily, baa bren scncmlly recliansd a leparala 

|«rt of sp*rcli, under tbe titta of '■ tlie dnGnitv ar- 

licla.'' Tlie Eugliih wurdi an and a hare Ikcd 

called indefinite trliclet, bul (beir nature haa bwn 

■ttoHn In be tbat of numeral ndjcclivei. Tbe 

\rordB i, '., t», in Urerl, Iht in Engliib, le (nd la in 

I^rcDCb, ■«<! tbe correiponding tfordi in otber Ian- 

gnagei, bave been railed ibe deBnile artiulst ( bul 

tbpy have every cbaratlerislio of tlie adjective, 

Thay bave even correaponding inflexion* la tboie 

toacaages in » bicli adjeclivei are iaflected. Their 

S^Beral meaning, and ibe {lurpote ol Ibeipelker in 

■Ming Ibem, are the tamt witb Ihote of tlie Ddjec' 

Uwe. They repreaent an idea or quality nibordi- 

I'liii quality Eoniial* in a rererence to aome preri- 
»af mantion, or la lome knotvledge previously poi- 
^^■sed of an object. A biitorian, after bavin): 
'■^aed and denribed a variety of objects, apeokf 
Wniliarly of them, by u»ing tbeir general namei 
l>mcded by the idjactive [Ac. as, "I 
"■ the lown," '' the bulllc,'' " ibe eii^se." and '■ tbe 



A Bull 


eruwofiUiiforBttacb 


Of B ;[.<-<:iality by 


'«»eaiu of a genitive case, or an 


Iber adjective, or 


K'OWOf 


Iboie phraiea wliieh w 




kowlo 


Ueaquivalenl ;«.'■(-, 


KingofPruwia,- 


*lA<Oo 


vernorof MallB," and 


also, "//«Fr»neb 


>»alion,' 


■• Iht Italian territ.-ry 


" ■■ \ht Chritlian 


r^igion 


• Where no upeciaJi 


y ia attaclud, it 



n by former nieali 
K\\y underatood betufiit Ibe Speaker nnd Ibe bear- 
ftr.** Where it is folloircJ by the genitive or an- 
iMlier adjective, it means, " to be Ldhwu or dlslin- 
^laked by lbi< mark.' 

Some classes of objecti are never mentioaed 
■vltbotit tbe use of tbi) adjeclive, as, " iht Freni 
■•lAe Engliib." Tbig phrateoli'gy baaariaenf 
fctie habilof pre6iingtbe words French and Knglisb 
t poetal uouna, a<, " the French 




lib peiiple.'' We lay, " ibo French are gay ;•• 

the English lore the pleasure* at the table." 

e have, indeed, eiguivilent expreMinnn n-ilbout 

the article, in the nords " Frencbmen,'' and " En- 

^li^bmen.'' 

le only circnmslaneet nbicb bave led lo the 
that Ibe article tvas b diflinct pari of speech, 
I to be the fame wbieb we have mentioned of 
irononn, viz, Uj brevily, and its frequency. It 
iniitaken notion to coniider it aa poisesiing 
the poirer of di»tinguisbing tbe application of a 
me tn nn individual, from the use of tbat 
tesa definite acceptation. It has not this 
power in ■ greater degree than olber adjeelivet- 
H-e apeak of " the man,'' we no more dislinguiib 
.y individual, than when ae lay " a man,'' and 
it •□ much as when tve soy, " a wise man." Il it 
ily after an individual baa already been dii>tiu- 
guiihed iltat Ihe adjertive "tbe" cbaraclericea 
by referring to tbat deecriptioo. It la of very 
general and Tamiliar application; beeauie any ob- 
ject may be mentinned as already knoHrn, or may 
bn Introduced witb a view of being cbareclerized 
by some apeeinl mark. Like every ntber adjective, 
becomea fitted to particularise the intended ob- 
it in proportion ns it is used with ikill and pro* 
lely. 

Mr. Tooke (vol. ii. p. 60.J derives "the" froB 
Ihe Saxon vrb tht-an, " to laka.'' of wbicfa he aup- 
po»F9 it to be tbe imperative. "Tbe man," ac> 
oordingly, means " lake man ;" and implies a di- 
o tbe bearer to wiecl an individual from 
if the clan. Tbis is its meaning, when 
ihe object ia GrtI iiilroduceJ for the purpose or be- 
ing described. When afterwaril* used Tor refEr- 
ice, ilniusl Birsn "laken''or "selected.'' 
Very nearly nllicd to tbe adjective "the'' ara 
tbe Words " ibii" and '*lbBt,'' ivlitch bava been 
ilcaominateil by grammarians •djecilva pronoaat. 
" Tbal" is considered by Mr. Tooke as also deriv- 
ed from Ihl-an, " to lake;" and as, in fact, its past 
participle. In actual applicsHon "tbis" means 
idJ "that" " ai a distance." Another 
adjective, "yonder," sisniGes "el ■considerable 
diatancc,'' or on the other aide of soroelbing refcr- 
Tliiii" and " tbat" are either prefixed lo 
" tbii man,'' " that thing." or are used 
iiy Ibeuiselvea, a< " tbii ii gotHl," •■ tbat ia indifler- 
In the latt form of speech there ia a aubau- 
of the noun : or tbe ai)jeclive may be conai- 
as co^ivertrd into a tubttantive noun, in Ihe 
mannej as we have fhoivn that many substeo- 
sre rreated. Like them, it expreife* one 
quality, with a subaudition of tbe rest. An ad- 
ntive uied with the luhaudition of a tubatanttve, 
very nearly akin lo a anbsiantivc forised fran ■« 
aJjroiirB br tuheudiiion- 
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(CofUimtcd from page IS6) 



If HSR a partial dividend that will not contain 
tbe divisor ocean, it Is avident that ibis can only 
bey becaase tbe quotient has no units of the rank of 
ibis dividend ; atfd tbosa wbicb tbis same dividend 
incladas, come from tbe products of tbe divisor by 
tbe units of tbe lower ranks in tbe quotient. Wben 
tbis bappenSytben a sbould be placed in tbe quo- 
tienti -to 1(11 tbe place of tbe rank of units wbicb is 
wantingk For example- 
Divisor. Dividend. Ctuotient 
5)1555(307 
1 5 



3 5 
3 5 



00 



The division of tbe 15 bundrcwis of tbe dividend 
by the divisor, leaving no remainder, tbe 3 tens, 
wbicb form tbe second partial dividend, cannot 
contain tbe divisor. It results from this, that tbe 
quotient can have no tens, and consequently, that 
their place must be filled by a 0, in order to give to 
tbe last figure of tbe quotient tbe place which it 
must hold in relation to tbe others ; then, by bring- 
ing 4own tbe first figure of the dividend, a third 
partial dividend is formed, which, being divided by 
^> givesilt for tbe units of the quotient| and this 
amounts to 307. 

Tbe considerations explained in tbe first exam- 
ple, apply equally to tbe cases in wbicb tbe divisor 
contains any number of figures whatever. Suppose 
It .to be required, for example, to divide 57981 by 
^$1, it will be easily seen that tbe quotient has no 
£gures above hundreds, because, if it had only 
thousands, the dividend would eootain liundreds of 
thousands, which is not the case ; aoi more, tbis 
figure of tbe hundreds most be such, that being mul- 
tiplied by 251,. it may give for a product 579, or 
tiu multiple of 251 that shall be tbe nearest to 
"579, A Aacesaary restriction, on account of tbe car- 
ried IffisUf wbicb the multiplicstion of tbe other 



figures of tbe quotient by the divisor aaay liave far^ 
nisbed. Tbe number that satisfies tl^%Ml||oB is 
2j but 2 hundreds multiplied 4>y 19^ iiiW|Q|2 
hundreds, of wbicb tbe dividend eoatahis Stir 0it 
dififercnce 77 hundreds proceeds then from tllfi cai^ 
ried figures resulting from the multiplication of the 
units and tens of tbe quotient by tbe divisor. 

If, now, the partial product 502 bandreds, or 
50200, be subtHlcted from tbe whole prodact 5T981, 
the remainder, 77111, will contain the prodnctof tbe 
units and tens of the qoptient by tbe divisor; aad 
the whole will reduce Itself still to finding a nun^ 
ber which, being multiplied by 251, may give 7781 
for their product. Then, when tbe ftrst figure of 
tbe quotient shall be found, the aamber which it 
expresses must be multiplied by tbe divisor; and, 
on subtracting tbe partial from tbe entire prodact, 
a new dividend will result, wbicb must ba wrought 
upon like tbe former ; and so on in sncceasioo until 
the dividend shall be eibsusted. 

in general, to obtain tbe first figure of tbe qvo* 
tient, it is always necessary to separate from the left 
of tbe dividend, figures enough, considered as re- 
presenting simple units, to allow tbe number whick 
they express to contain the divisor, and to perfora 
this partial division. 

On disposing tbe operations as beforie, tbe eslat- 
lations just explained will be executed in tbe foN 
lowing order: 



2 5 1 


) 


5 7 9 8 1 
5 2 


( 


23 1 




7 7 8 
7 5 3 






2 5 1 
25 1 







Tbe three first figures on tbe left of the dividend 
are taken to form tbe first partial dividend; it if 
divided by tbe divisor; tbe number 2 resulting U 
placed in tbe quotient, the divisor Is multiplied by 
this number ; the product 502, is written under tbe 
partial dividend 579. After performing tbe lob- 
traction, the 8 tens of tbe dividend are broogbt 
down by the side of the remainder 77 ; tbis neir 
partial dividend is divided by the divisor; 3 isob* 
tained for tbe second figure of tbe quotient ; the di- 
visor is multiplied by tbis number; the product is 
subtracted from tbe corresponding dividend ; sod 
the last figure 1 of tbe dividend is brought down by 
tbe side of tbe remainder 25 ; this last partial di* 
vidend 251 being equal tO tbe divisor, gives 1 ¥ 
tbe units of tbe quotient. 
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II of llie t 



K117 of Mr, SiHDII. WOOUKOBTII. In 

dOD hn iLanJi Ter; higli. Tlie »moolb- 
irmony of hi" verse, equal any uietricnl 
^riiich we BTG ocrjuBinled. We acknow- 
(o ba great exeellenciei Tii ei-ery s|ie- 
jposUion ; but there it one, whiDfa oul- 
eUien, »ii, purili/ 0/ nniimenl. In Lia 
eh a happy comb ina lion of elegance of 
bulchaitenenoflboughl; >a Ihem there 
It alarm the fean of the piuus or offend 
iwdeity. They bavo received our ivarm- 
Qdh ; we have given it not became he is 
■, but becauBd we eoniider liii poetry Jc- 
tbe merit which we have atlriluted to it 
lot, from B volume of his poemi lately 
JP Mr. Baldwin, the foUowipg on FrUnd- 
iwe believe will be penned wilb ii^al Mi- 
It will eHend the reputation of (he au- 
kBucjtrt," which, in oar opinlun, is of 
Hti and would have done citidil to (fray, 
iBoldamilh. 



Come, Iben, iwecl pon'6r, of loarcE divinr, 

For ever glow within my brcait ; 
My earliest friend he ecer mine, 

One link our benrti in union joiOi 
To niHke each other bleit. 



We have onealimFt teen Ibe eiTuiLons of a poet!- 
I writer under the iigi]a[ure of llie "Buiton 
iRD." We betitve that ibe author'* real name ii 
C. CoTrm, and that he is a reiideot of Philnilcl- 
liB. There is a great deal of intriniic eicelleace 
hii poetry. We give [be following u bd inltwe* 
of good metre and coiTect IhougtiL 



ttrer can prop a sinLing soul, 
K^ wilb woes anil sick of grief, 
Mrm leiu- ftirbear to roll, 
heart-rending ligh coQlrolj 
hiiper sweet reliefs 

p.' sit-eet balm for sorrow's smart, 
t Iha soothing power ii found, 
fce laceraled bearl, 
Aktion's venom 'd dart, 
oae (he rankling wooild. 

■Fc'd by grief's chill lempeil (hrong) 
Bilril beads beneath its power, 
lit llie brokeu planl renew ; 
■d (ear, like heavenly dew, 
n the drooping flower. 

W fiown — if Health depart, 
Ih divide the lenderest tie, 
ip can raise the sinking heart, 
jf real joy impart, 
Ipe (lie tearful eye. 

Ithoul attack our name, 



HI Leve oar bliss destroy, 
B the breast with black despair, 
k auch lulTurers c<n enjoy, 
If Friend Uiip'i kind am ploy, 
I leuens every tart. 



Who tiecps beneath Ibis dreary mound ? 

Whose ashes here repose ? 
Sny not, 'tis holy, hallowed ground — 

There's blood upon the rose '■ 
Does there a bero sleep bvuealh. 

Same chief of spotless fame ' 
The flowerets here no fnigraiica breathe — 

No marble speaks hi* name * 
Is it the lover's withered form, 

Thai lies so dark and low f 
I hear no reqaiem but the stono — 

No mournful sound of wo! ^ 
Is it Religion's bnmble child. 

That deeps in si'ence beta * 
Around tbis s|>oI, so dread and wild, 

I view no friendly tear. 
Pio—lie whose duit Is here enshrined, 

Puuessed a ruffian's he art — 
ifo wreath, by- Beauty's hand enlu^ned. 

Did faiDD (o bhn impart. 
Religion wept not o'er his grave, 

No friend his loss did maura ; 
He lived, of bohuch false, the slivc — 

He died bii coonm'i kom, 

BotToir 3ttn. 



COLLEOM AND SCHOOLS. 



" Wkm trrPKT dritti Ikon in cnifiui dniatinta/rtJit 
the right part " 

Liteialure. weil or ill condncted, 11 tbt pMd eflc>i>v 
by ■hkh all ri. Hiied ilata tniiil be supioHcO. ur ulii. 
uiiiiely o»*tthro«B. Pu'nii'" V LUertJiri. 

Tn« friends of lilenrture and »ol«nBe may pcrbiif« 
have cante to rejoice at the growing prospeeln rif 
Filucati'tn in the United Elates. Our collr<;e3 hH> v 
poured out a great Dumber ol gnjuatej, sonre bt 
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whomwetioptaretociiiltdiechirBclfroroarnsrxin 
bytiieexwciseortheirUlenuaiKlltarniag.In every 
pari or tbe unioo, ths cry about tbe itate of our 
uaivcrtitiei leent to ba raiwil; and ive bo[ie, in 
Ui»«oaflicC of revting Bad irnliiMDt Vtblcli ■ {ipear 
to be manireited OQlbe occaaion, (hat mucb ^juJ 
may raiull ; a rcfornialioi] of abuse) where i l niaji 
be Decartary ; an eolargemeot or (be coane nl eiu- 

or uaiTwaitiM or coltegei Uiaa atany of our c 
HOD Kboola. Wa are nat-iure, Ibat ■ OMllipri 
•r these filawt of ciluealitif tstenili gcleoEe, m 
nellts the community* Atleait.weareeoDVin 
that colleges in name ontg, prove ilelriineata 
•ipantioD or iotelleet, and retard tbe progj^e»tof 

* improvemeot.' If icbools, in nbicU are to Ke fiiuuit 
DO icieace or moral rectitude, sap tbe very foun- 
daliool or aociety, wearenoleai couvinced, iliHt 
oo|less* whicb Brragtte to tbemielvei mucb, but 
bava no fouodstioa on which Ibey may baie ibeir 
■rrogaat preteniloni, are if poaaibie, atlii more per- 
dIcuhu. Seldom do wa aee in any place of learn- 
tog, where there ia not (alcDt la preride, yuutli 
•(([uire any tbiagbiltSMperciliuui petulaace. the 
hnjiiotwience.oriinoj^aioa (hat they are won- 
droua tviie, when arary maa of common ten^ 
knows them loi|fool^. The altaiameat of tech- 
nical termi, orik'ttariDgor Latin and Greek, 
-will not compel the thinkinzto aclmawledge Iheie 
■9 cburecterlilict ofgeniui nr integrity ofconitjc 
They are no more the marka of a niperiarity or ii 
leltect, than a kuowledga or the French ii a mark 
a malfaeinaticiBn. These, to tbe eicluaiou of t 
natural or physical Kience, will make but a pD< 
iboir: and ai mach ai the tlicfclen for Latin ai 
Greek tbtok of iheie, they will oeltber maiie a mi 
wiser nor belter, unl«M with tbeia il joineil an c 
largeaent □! mind, fifaicb, perbapi, is mors to I 
cipeeled from morat end phyiieal science than froni 
any ibiogelu. We know [u'A well, that ihereaiDun' 
ry in tocjaty (and among Ihtm teachers, Truin iilmn: 
better tbingi migbl be eipeclnl) who rate the tB< 
lenls c^men fmm their knowledge of tlio Ibh' 
l^uagci, ind cODbider all who are unable toucan tlit 
uielrei of Horace or Virgil, or iraiitlate Findar oi 

. Humer, as dolt* and blockbeadi, htonly to be made 
•port or tuch marvellously wire betngi ai Ihem 
jeWefn No men, perhaps, admire Ihe wrlling] a 
the ancients, or value them more tbsn ue; but wi 
mutt Gonfet!, that we can see no ebads of rinsoi 
why >o BHieb time it devoted to them in icboijl^ am 
coHrges, wbileihe pfajiicjl sciences are in man; 
almost wholly neglected. In France, wherfc the hu 
man mind is at higbly sultitrfited as in eny part n 
the world, we do not End youth innnMllail Jnwi 
by tha languages; but, wbile to th^ ■ pra|>er at 
tenllen is given, the p^ydcal soiAmi are nut for 



■f 



ilteo. Tbe languages may adorn sense, but snU 
ley cannot gire. 

Tliere is scarcely ■ stale which bat •ol pntin- 
1.111 In somefAii^ Mlled cnllei^e or nniversUy. We 
iiuif that some of thete inmel/iinj-f* are mere iiBpo- 
lioes, and that nothing uf any impoitinct can tie 
ipected to result from IliFm. uhile tliey are rfgu' 
ted as they are, or are >i> deficient in lalent> 1> 
lie over them. VetKed not anticipate, thai tito 
■lure uill flautlub to any great extent in our collt> 
iali; establiebments, nbless there ii a inlid cuufw 
r instruction pursued, nwn at genki* to instivf, 
uil a steady and Brio discipline bekept up. Onreol- 
leges, eor]ecUvely,are shaneruMy neglected ia (ksss 



Uei< 



uable 



" A few indiriduals here hare sonelknet made (ndtin 

irrtioos to effect a reTarmalioa ; but ta iridelji ki 

oraoce eilendcd her rrica tnuiBf all clasKS, Una Ui 

jile representative to the poor mechanic, IhU I Id 

lont lime h yet required to effect an; thing greit. Il 

I ■ deplorable tnitb, that many of Ibe memben d Ik) 

■gliblurc have no more knowlrdge of the polilial Milt 

nil pbyiical mnircei of their country, than a pallir^- 

pr, edited tiy a man as iEnonnl as thcmielirts, sfe4 

leiD. They are » iEnorant in lerfraphy, SI set Is 

DO* the diSereace betifcen latitude and lonfiiadriiid 

,rirknaaled(e of hiitory i) about ai eopioui ai tkil of 

pedantic Khootmaiter, irbem I once heard sHiiilui' 

int. ibn\."JnhiiBidaimkiUaliillAciiettiifTnfit 

"ivmaa itldiir .'" In ioiilation or tome of the bkb 

el, they have (ranted large liaclaorland, Ta diDtinl 

ioni of CHiio, for the piirpoie of proaiotiiii Ibt 

» of lileraluro; Urtebulldingi liave beennM 

care il taken to procure coaipetent teachm. 

: i-erun aho oflen liinwelr, it employed at i rnfaa- 

Il il Ibe oi-B at . Great rare i> Ukeo by llit 

rheri of that trmlnary to obtain, but nooetorelM 

ill. Bcholanare lent t« tbe Dtodero, with the nut 

ijjn that Horace went u> ancient .Ubeui, " iif punl 

n«u>'( Ttchtm: olfiu inter ijifioi Jeodanl fUiwi 

urn;" bnt 1 am lorry to lay, tl.ey p> ""»J a-at\M} 

ippoioted. Tlier aie hurried tiiiougta their Lslia ra- 

^cnti into Ljber Priiuui; and before tbey can ke siii- 

pnird to ba>e acquired much kaowlndge of tbe csuirK- 

iiuii of the lauguagr, dc Io Lave any taste lor tbebtm- 

liful aod luhlime iiyle nS Ihe Mdoluio bard, h* uput 

Into tlirir hMidi, and hii rerse, they are Luithtftf^ 

anJrnii ttifuli, viz. a literal traniUtJon. Horace. Ci- 

rero, £e. come neit, andth^i-ethe unie [ale, beiiitl)^ 



X\tf^ (ai it il called) iu.t ready Io enter Uhw Prim. 

iil'iiiMii eye at Ciucionati. The Mhoot eiUb'iMl 

3riy Dei[bboiiKog towni, and may be Ibc mr-ani ofri- 
;<iBf a bappy rtforDiaTioD, if iolelligniL tckw) cowi- 
Lileeibechuien, who 'ill iulerpctebetwrni quatkiaoJ 
e iMblic, Bud tliorov|bly guird (he Istttr [rem tbe in. 
i-iiion of Ihe fbaar.'^. 
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tr<p»ula. Il U irue, we aro lailding ullrgr. 

fsf lillle nllentiaii to llie inennt by which Ihey 
may e%tt\. llHuuliI b« uolna folly lo commence Uic 
liclljin: df • churcli «l lbs nwple, and pn>c«e(l 
iln«Di>rarili. [ill w« tboulil come 1<> (be Toui 
U's are unilar Ibe iatresFi'm, iLul /eircr o( llietr 
F>lilil»lluMnt<>i ofl ■ amin meatiTe Kcale. aiiil btt- 
ur ronuiueJ, would aimver tlie PxpeclalliiBs nl 

rmt to •ociil]'. CnllpgRf^like liiiika. if mutliplied. 
Hilt dcAirAf .tbcnulvu, and lh<j»e wUo me cuo- 
Gcrned in tbeni. 

t'lii' colleKei, •ooiliirlfil a* all placu of Iparning 
vu!;ht (i> I>e cvndULLcd, tvci'DlPrlnii tbE biglie^l m- 

porl Die liberLleiarour country, '^iid eiull liei 

•retort'ceivF, in pari, the luouu by uhicta IliPfe 
li> Ipe BMiiuipliibtd. Allliougli we aEkiiuivlrdjje 
lttb>, ;at no are by no mtuns cunvlncrd, Ihal rulligt 
■rt tiu onltf placet in nbicb huioan beii'gi may be 
(•ivpared fitr soclrty. Bui a uimjinrnlively 
Mnmber of our youib eta be ble>Kd n-ilb a cullpgiaie 
«d««aliuii : Ihry mtiJt (rura oeceisUy, be [imlted (o 
BanuDoD icbuote. Il ii not doubled, that 
policy [o orgniiliie a courasur studies Ibrour bibber 
ttlacw uf leiitiing, a» they are CHlled, nor thould il 
b« dnubleil, lhiJU|;h b; Ibe cooduct uf Our ciltieiu 
««»boulJ judge il to beao, Ibnl it would be eijUBll} 
o^wiM a policy (a organiae a plan uf nlid ioatrue- 
tioa In every suuiiou of ibe uoion, wbich w ill place 
owr yuuib, at leaat, au a IctcI. in ibe active coa- 
ecint 01 lii'e, with graduates. ElentrnUr j tcboolt 
teqiiire itac Ibalering hand of the palrona of learaioi- 
>• owch ai our collcgM ; but by some unaccoi 
tile caprtcu or nrglert, lillle or no Hltenlion ■■ paid 
to tbem. We intidpata a dlflereDl nuutt, boirev- 
cr, at least, in ibecily of NeW'Vurk, aiauan as tlie 
HicsScaoui. geta tato operation; etcry ibing 
aeena favourable U it ; maoy of our laacbera and 
literati have taken en active part ; and tbe eker- 
(kioa of llw one uiuit neceturil; aid iboee oT the 
olber. Vhen ibis jctaool afaall have arrived at tbat 
perioil, to whieh every friend of hla country ia bri- 
louc to <«B it. we believe IbB cllizens will bave am' 
ph jiuticc done Ibem from tbe ^reat body of in- 
ftfucten : and tboac leaeliert. hIio have oflen fail- 
(4 in raceiving Ibal credit by which alone Ihey cuo 
live, but wbivb baa ba«ii taken [tixa them iu a man- 
it, (ultcit by vile iu>iuuut>o»i, mingled with calum- 
ny, and auwetiiaea by open duuuitciaiiouB.) will 
then have an oppurlunily uf vindicating to thein- 
lelru ibeir prrteuiiinns, and Ibua (bowins lo the 
pttblic Ibfl inaJiiry and maligiiils by wbiuh tmue of 
Ihote.wbu pretend tube Ihegunrdian? ufollryoutha' 
^Mal* Bud laleuU, are actuated. We hope, then 
• tfaosc men wh > bavc trampled duWu tbe la»> 



So? 

nf honour, ivhitb arc supposed lo tilA Utwecii 
uentfaerB of Ibe iinie pr< lt»iiin, treated with (hat 
indignalioD ubicb l^r conduct jn*Ily nitrite Tf) 
the oredit of tbe great h#dy of iuatruclera in Ihiji 
city, there are but few who vlolale the reelJuga anJ 
chaiBcl«r ol tlie>r rraterniiy; but Ibote who db. 
(we speak of both English and rlaasical teacbera,) 
do il with sbauielcjs lonjjucB aiid aadacioua CDun> 

More of Ibia iKrCarier. To return. Tlie truth 
IF, the progrea^li-r ateps by nhich a youth a»endi 
■he bill of acieuce, are too often eonaidertd at un> 
ivortliy of notice ; but we beliave there are few, on 
mature co aside rn liu n, iv ho are !□ tlnpidatnot tit 
we, thai a aotid preparation for college ii iuditpen* 
sable to the pupil'i future piu;jreii, and that our 
eltmeniary fchooli arc the ni 
titin. Tbe only thin: 
cal proficipncy for collegialit entrance' aad fucceia, 
lecms lo be the want of a mlid ayiiteni of in^tme- 
[ion and qualilied inMrni^(pra in ouf eleuicnlaiy 
■clioola. \V'-th rcfpect lo tliose teacbera cu^ngid 
In tbe ayaleni of inslruellon adopted by the date of 
\ew-Vorh, tbe law requinf, that all eball be duly 
lined by the diilriot aebuol commitUea. bi^forf 
can Btsume Ibe bljh retponai bill Ilea pertaining 
tacbolaellcofllce. Wcrea laHoTthli nature en- 
aclerl. and enlbrced with (he Btnqf rigour in every 
itite. and all wbo ivlih lo becoonnHcbera tried by 
would rtulode IVom the pro 



ofii^n 



(.idtesT 



rogale 



^•Uios 



smsel'o a u liverutl rvmcdy for atuplility ai 
•.fi. Il require* no nncoionion eiirfioa of re- 
Urction lo perceive what mui>t be tbe ultinatR it- 
salt, nheii iitcli men aland at the bead of our plate* 
>r learning. Thrie Criurei may be ren^ovad, wei'u 
]rO|jrr meant tslieu. Men of talcutiand integrity 
ire the one* lought for by thaie wbo wltb their 
:hi!dren lo be taughl well ; but let i( be ratn^Dber- 
!■), tbat In ordrrto procure tbeo), they mustreipect 
ind remunerate them. But in place of thett, both 
:he coniinon forma of civility, and a compeDtalion of 
their labouri, are ofieo denied lo Ibe very pcrion> 
ihey are aniiuua lo get. Many will diapule a 
teachrr'a bill for aix canta ; but Ihey will apenil 
wenty ■lollsn In visiting the theatre, or in ripeu- 
ea for a tea parly, n~p have hi'ard il even aiuou^ 
heu)0«t Heflllhyand polite, that " tlie whoiilinjt . 
of their dilldren ia etlraca^antly high, and llial^ 
they do not t;el the worth uF their mmiey, ant 
cbilJrau'b time." Thia ia uo doubt in many ii- 



• The Eiliton kuoa it lo be a fact, ihal, in tntfal « 
rnir colltfci, iliidmli bav* enlered ^con'rarj' loo to Ibeif 
<p«illed luloj alia im» D'.IUinj uf xiBua«r, icnxi.- 
[rtiy ur biiluiy, and "hom kuu^ied^e of atilliirtlk M 
not eileiid bryood the eoA^uaJ nJ^ Waa tfaii iIole 
merely lo Ji-t .UiJcul.? S-.li It i:ifi aie ibiBxCul ■■ 



1 



i 



•jfjos - • • 

' atMSfi tf^ '• but kt pamuls employ mcb perhotiE 
ii% vlU do tb«r cbUdran juXioc, and liity ivilJ not 
tare MDSe to comptain. ^J 

Thefliiujr lysteiiiaCiiiitninios.iriTMem icniBf 
Im oiled, acUd upon bf ncn wbo lyvc so eiprri' 
^|iM, or «'bo hive become teaelien lo prevpni rinr- 
ttatioD, ia eilreoMlf 4aDgeraui lo iDlelleotuil iui- 
yroieowat. Tfae; i^uire au exertion of iginil, nt> 
itudy on the part otAe pupil. Tbej promiu mufJi. 
but do UllU. Tbey alifBye bare come nem jifici 
by wbicb tbe.ignariDt are to be made aiti in a/eir 
.miraUa, aad all neatal defects tupplied. Wlisl 
would reqn^ iDU]r yeart' rtudy and appiicHtioii, 
under tti^ dtredWui of tbe mojt ikUAilintlTucten, 
[i to be acconiptlihed in tight or len Ituon*, or Jijf a 
couTK ^lc(<u(b.' What tbe experience or ages 
U#UlcK to be correct, is lo be refuted by «»< 
dkuu, leaMlM orocli. or nagtc lanitnt, in an 
Tbis iiM^ery 4^non empiriciiiD, oughi u 
Ifce moat bravo faced fuaciii aihamed ; twt ( 
■ w tbey can find pereoni nbo are «o credulou 
put inlpltqil coaSdence in Ibe preleaiioni o 
*tBRiGA»on(^" rame of wboo ne nndc 
ttag alquJUn Ih^r ichvolM iif Uitir avm ubttiliti, ibey 
^ni bave just ground* Ibr eiclaimingagain! 

. Bspeu*ea of cducalion, apd the impogitiont a 
lign'ing initruclari. Altbougta too many of oui 
■ena are daily 4||UTei), yet we r^oice to learn 
Den at the beajfl oar literature, and Eonte c 
mo)l hlluenliBl aod inleiligeut dlizena, have (iiken 
■ ali-oug itand againtt ibem, and are delerui 
diive from lociety all of tbii description. 

There are gome other notable tricki wbicb ought 
to be cipoied. Ooa i», tbe practice of teacbert* 
(Oing round " lo beg tchalan," II Ig true th<^re i» 
nothinit eriiDlaal in il, but itreodara tbem eo oiucb 
below tbemselvep, that all their initructionii are ol 

1 vary'Ultle etTect. It i» a manly dignity ami moml 
depo^Mmt that will command reipect, not crlog- 
iog WDpi'tuaily or fuiaooia adulation. Children 
aod pa^ti ilejpiM a liltrary beggar u much s» 
tbey do a tujxnilout one. " Sir, if j ou will seail 
your children to me, I will teach Ibem belter thnn 
any alher person, and for leu. I vili lake tbem for 
two doltarfiW for nothing, ralber tbm they tboulil 
ffl lo Mr ■ I will instruct them I'or noth- 
ing 1" — Tbi) ii Ibe language wbicb leaclirrk of tbi 
.^dncriptian uie: it no doubt well bacoiees their 
■Mirct. It is afErmed, and we believe it, tb'>t »oinp 
foul play existi among leaclwn of a artain nuj. 
Thty most insidiou'ly eadefvour lo deilroy tbe rc- 
putslion of olbera of ibeir piofeirioii, by deprcci. 
ating their characters and abilities in ibe presence 
of tbeir KboUri. How mean, how pitlabl«. how 
impolitic^ — But where is tbe parent who wigbes hi- 
«bildreo'» minds contaminated with tbe pesliffrous 
brcatboC calumny and drtiactionP Welni^t tbere 
Il DOM who would •uOerhiiiDDOceiit little dqciio 
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ti uniler Ibe i(i<truct'ton of • teacher pjilly of ■ 
raclice !ia haae hiiiI detcMibte a<< Ibis. 

['roni ibew general obiervaliona, the pnbtic will 
te ihnt there is need of a reformation in ibe t\i»- 
Icterand nbilities of many of our io^tradeis and 
n the If stem of in^truclion adopted and pur-crd r( 
lanj- ol our fcbooli and coKeKCS. Our remarki on 
tbe latter, ure not meant for aoy iodiridual pISEe. 



nimle ilnriog iWlirlBtliiuiiinuT,*! lh»Minlvn 'j 

psttoftlib ■ule.'ui'l ihe adjacent rv^imi. Fm.-:ilb 

blicatwni oTMr. Darby, we ireatnyt iDreUtt 1 

ipli remunerated for our time in their prniBiltj He 

rfu'l iiifommtiiw ^ej afford. Few wor^i &rc*- ^ 

Icnaiveand ««ientifie laTeul^lion, bii*e higb^rhHB4 . 

to public allfnUon Ihan bli Lovisiui, and iJir tU- '] 

grikt's Gi-iuK, Hii ihilitii:! areao wellkniinis^ 

to be ■ rt'«itauicudauan to aji; i> oA he maj b} bdtr' 

die public. .,. 

Baitier on Iht Gnat Weilcm CanaL id M^mr 
vilh mmijr additiimi. f 

This work ia ve\,\ deserting the notice of onr tkl' 
leni. The lubjixt of *hicb it trcBta, « imporuiilM', 
Ltwlf, and Ibe accompliihmenl of nrhieh muit p™** 
so bL'nuiieia] tntheiuitc, is handled in a iu&bteE'lj mHk' 






bitaiiUofourgnat a 



Tjl/n-'. ElmKBl, rf lR,:m 



AncdiiionaftliB 






t to the prcwnt period by ■ gentleman if t»lriil' 

■aming- It »ilL bo publithvd a spenll* •• pooi- 

We hare already FiLprcSKd our tipmion ol hMJI 

WM vnlt«n by Mr. Tvtlcr. The origlnai »oct M 

IHUK'd throai;b Kteral eJitioni ui Kugladw vfIIm i 

.raerioa, lti.»iBOrtei«llcnijunin«ry<f .Kwia* 

Modern Iliitnry, and will undoubtedly be intndi- 

into all our ptoia of leaniing, by Iboae rhonr 

iblc ol Kpprceiating iu merili. This much •un4 

•diool bwA will Ue ready for dulifery in a few dijs, 

JlcB, D. U. Siuitli, aihiaycliiock, and G. Lo.|"t. 

Bake: 'i Moral Fldli.niphy,piAUtlifdbi/ D. /MifnrA 

Tbiilittle nork bos much merit. It ia an abnlgr. 

iLni of Pale; 's ccl.-hnited Ircatisri on Mond Plulo* 
pby, Xatunti Tbtology, and Eddentj^'of Kenalcil 
'[eliglmi. For tcbooli it aill be Ibund lo anawrT cni>- 
mrpoei' of ibcUr-c •ork. \W know of no treotiw n" 
Lhii kind thai il brticr adapted !o the courae of initrot- 

jn for the liijhor elnsci in our aeroLnariei Ihcn Hia, 

id at such »e recommend it to the atteotioa of IhoM. 

iffised iu intlructin; youth. 
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^ PUlarth. 

•• Onutmait, at Crala tniil, it Aat qtiatUg mAif 
n •run l!te pvarr rt/aiMBg ^ite. Bui Ihoi i/iiatitg 
, --..frun Iht powtr of ailding grate, irAicA mideri a 
mnn xvii r jr«f. fid, .Vnvil it nrillur fM, narlhe 
■■ m/i/, iinr Ihi pHrpIt ili/e, which daalMi; bat it it, 
•I ,vh.Uri«- icU.wlaek eJ-liiliiltiiidicatianvf dignity 
■: iL-litaeg. a/^tetUrejulaltJmnd, ando/riioilrtlg. 
' '"qwtom nntrioii, niiiinimni novcrt*. T«m 



udilicUn 



■I of lie Borfif o'l 
ri'T aiiv ilatiflilfrt 



y have trfit-alielnirJ ihr ouirf. 



being p. 



The processes p^nrrelly practiwd ol prewnl, ira 
lol cnliiilnrird In glrengtlien their menial fiirnvri ; but 
'iilher In cnervBle lliBm, and to render Ihrm. in a 
;rr.'at mcMure, incapable of allendiiig to dnmettie 
ifluin. TUe tnteltccluel functionoor Ihr femnlei are 
ivropped in a jierpetaal claiid of darllne». tieraiua 
ihe opiniun \s too Hrmly ettahliibed, Ihat women do 
nof ncpd tnlld underilanding!,* AnJ, indeed, Ibe 
conrirmUion ofthli doctrine, clrangeuil », appears, 
ivbcti parents initead of endBavouring Id dlttolv* 
ib« vapour of menial darhneit, wbich r«»l« (tp«tt 
Iboir olTipring, bib contenlcd la enlnisl ihem to llie 
inilruclion «f olJien. iti the enrif ttagr* of Ibeir lil*^, 
H'irhaul Biaminiog Ibeir moral dianolen, or oon- 
injet o( edufJilion wliicb thry pursue, 
etreclsof Ihisprsclice may be bcilieen 
he bringing up of youtb in the decline 
IKitliii liilctiiuur. Corpori* °^ >be Homani, wben Ihcy bod lo>t tbeir virtue), lo- 
'' ivilh the liberties oflbe ancient republic, taA 
^ncroin cares, Mirb every ntlitr rational ana 
le allention, j;ave way lo Ihe faihionabie dts- 
slpallon nf those ite^ncrala days.t 

child was then consigned to Ihe care 
[ilillry Greek female, in conjunction with 



CitnUuiui atut (ituntilUan. 



mw-A cart of the bedg. 



As ednealjon wliich they do recflve should be of a 
KHind and'wholeNitne nature, anil corrcipoDilciil to 
ilustiuns which they are to fill in life.* 

liereBrennnrprfjiiriicn. mj-i (he relehrslrJ Dt. 
Knni, "enlrriiihird i>rJiiHt IhF clisrnrlcr of a IcaritHl 
\*ifi, *wl |>erlin|«. if all laUin were profiiiindiy Irnrnrd. 
« ioconvrnirnFC miglil arUe frim it i hul J niiisl a*n 
h daeSBBtappmr lo me. ili*t n waimn iriU be rrnJercd 
l*M»M^I*hle III the world, ur i>OT<e qualiBnl lo per- 
(wn any r^ilufhtr duty in it, by luvlngemplnyHl lh>> 

(mm "in lo •■item, in Ihc riillivalion of hrr niind. 

' niMiih will nrmain. *rier a IV* hoiirt rrery day 
•pent in rei disc, IdtUi* inprflTementaf brriirmn, and 



iccnmpli^li 



i»-Toi 



be adds. Ibe iiniBinied i 

whkb they odrn devote lo»BKtpMi«i afieHitine. And 
ii no doubt, hul Ihat ll>e readiiie would be leleclBd 
■ore juilfneati and would allrHd more ploatnre and 
rtafr, V Uk unc srecv rctmed by caily cnltnre^ 



iwo nr three niher igno 









ijuallyuniiiuliried and itldi)|>09edfnrthe imporlBtit 






io«e. hefarthprobirrref. wlioei^'ijopulenci 
ire to reconiniead. that lliry thnuld rereive a cliui* 
loCKlloD. Bill lei not Ihe reidrr be aiarmed. I 
aMIond>'iK, Ihallhey tbnnldbe loitiiled. with 
rtceinioD. inio firrek and Idtle ) but Ihil iber 
•houM be well and «ily acqnaiuiad wiib the Fmch and 
Ibe Kiitliib da»ir»." ' 

* Tliii Dbwiva'.tnn npplin to thow wlinte jgnorinfe 
rrcliides thepoaubilily sf Ibeir seeing the (Dnstqumcet if 
lis were* univrtvil npinlon ; and lo Ihnse, ailh whom 
nniinit f> oulliing and aionry every tbiuf. But Ihant* 
I a chii-ii.in iihilosnphy and lUeeiecliurKurKmiui, IliaC 
aodnec itmlrr which Llie Iroiste mind laboiirrd in datk 
lid nipfniiiiniiB HKitand cminTiirt, and •till contiiiuei 
I tinne parts of the world. ha> beeiin to disapiMr, and 
Oman araoog lew ni lions of the present lime, fftan heinit 
in-idered as 1 Biere thing ot sruimi c'H'^*''™ "*' 
illd-bearing aniin^, now ■f<uiVM her proper tlallmit 
stAtiun wliirh Ood inlradnl Iwr lo bold. 
ITe rcoieuiber to hove beard wine (rnlleaien who werri 
■peaking on UiesubJKI nf Eeimile ediiculion, iiy," wbeifl 
I the u* llial our daufhicn ibniLkl li»w any thiiif of 
Irnt.ire? ilisnoulli iltUey caarf«nn.riB5 i^ c».t.'" ' 
'e "ill venture to «y, lhat llnwe who have duaniuj 
inking and iwJLi'ar Kita. and who are inupable >i ■uy 
lbiii(mti<iiiil,rr«lly with, thry bnd netint oirb nfte* 
ind tiUn voaitu at plAneis to (woiuue with Urfas 
Ihronjcb life. 

U-.-rod«Scnfc',g!t De wntei'e. H'. irj..'.«l* 
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offiea of fnftiaa. From the idle (alei and ^<i> msn- 
. sen of ihio low and illiberal tribe (lit -ofl ami ilni 
Ula micid waiaiiSerrit 10 receiM ilt vRrlirtt and dre|>- 
eil imprenioni. Thn prents llieiiisrlves, indeed 
far from (raiiiini^ lliwir young teiiiilirs in ihe |irinvi- 
piM of virtue and knoft'led^e. were 1 lie finUo learl 
theio Ly tlieir oivii f ncourageujcnt and exan'i|ili.' inln 

pled lleentioumeMof manuers- A jmhtIo.i frr I or«i- 
rsciug, thiatrval amwtmenit: mid KlriiiiHtoriiil -li'm !^ 
was lOiVD iuthem, before ftieir birlli: ain iihrn t^e 
leedl of Ihasp coQlempli'Ji- and unmanly iilt.'^nn'' 
tore early Uken root io tin- hi'uti itivy necps^in-iti 
oveF'rDn and detlroy every affection of iiuLi!i:i 

Thai ibi] piclnre of degenerate Rome bears ram r 
KiemblaDce to our timm cannot be dfnied, Tlic 
■aine spiril for tallt, Ihialrieel amiitt:nn\li. law nur- 
M9, and (errile talents and inoral&. oislsat |.re>'i'iii, 
and parrnls thehiielvei not only ioditl^c tht'ir irl.il- 
ina in vijiting tbeu placei,* but even [«ud llie e^ 

Cereal in rilium nretit Haract, 

It h common amon; parents in tolerable rircum- 
.jltancei, after tbeir daughter! are let loose r^inillie 
.\unery, aa it a called, to gend them to M>mr '-rh'iol. 
■t a distance ftniii parental care, and even Io ennlin- 
ue them there, after ■ certulu age. provided lluit Ihr 
■aid school be noted, by report for the tupcFim 'ly 
of ita luton. io leaching dancing, muaic [lalniu.^'. 
&c. while they pa; little or no attention tn llie 
means by tvblch Iheireipanding miiid-i iiisv I. r- im- 
bued will) the aonud priuciplea ot morality and re- 
ligion, the best aud moil certain prolect<irs of fe- 
male viKue. Indeed, ne are suOiciently taught by 
experience, that by Ibeie, Ihey muy, in geflerui, 
defend tbemietves againat infidel opinions, and (hv 
tviica of llie circuniipective seducer, when ao other 
wcBpODt are near al band r or can be of any avail. [ 



For ii i, ulmoit univcnally to be observed, that liit 
fii'tt :!>';> t^kcn by llie.-e villainous cbaracter*, IO uii- 
liinge (e male c bast ity, ia lu uiylcrniiue their rcli. 
t;'ioLii ami luurul jirinciples. )[, Ihetrfure, tiieae first 
of ail CHrthly cuucerna be but slightly inpret^il up. 
III! Iheir minds, they Kill, perhapsi wilb diffleully. 
i-3CBFe the snare Kliicii has been »D anfully laid fo( 
ihe»* Oiiv tvill become the mo«t abject sndaitvra. i 
Ml' wretehea, through the retnainiug pari of thrir 
liver, and, al last become tenants of those doleful 
iT|;i<i<iii cil cillery, nherc hope never comer, aad 
nhtre anguish and despair abide forever. L'iiod 
i.iir lirst licing betrayed Io leave Uie pallia of t'IriM, 
\h-ry, for n short lime, f>i]low Ibe deluding Syrtu'i 
voire, uho ^peaka but to belrny, and allurea but 10 
i-endcr u rBlciied. TbV least deviation from Ibe pilii 
f.f virlne, however, will lurely, at oo distant peritnl, 
<;Diiy along itilli it, its own punishment. 

V.I' have never bei-n able to answer llie olijeetioij 
raiMiil hy many, against the imprnvcmeiU of tlie 
inenliil i«mers of (eiKnles; biiton the conlmy hut 
foiiiii] mBiiy advanfag"* dejivalilc from it 10 aoeitlj. ■ 
in i;rneral. One of the stujLigest iLrguioeuh (oritJ- 
ra^n s hcing well educHttd, is, that ii enaUeilheo 
to Miptiifllend the education of their chDilitn is 
the enrly periods of their existence, when the miiid 
is so sn-c.ptible of wronger right Dotlnoi.* Ik 

The vnutx indeed may beomie Ibe belt ■irMiin? 

Ihe diinitj of fprnalr linue, co.i'iiltnlly nippnnrd. b 
better calrntnled thHnany iDDrnI Ie»ni>. in itnkc cmlir , 



•nlia<: 



m.y 



or fheir ivi. nlUt 
have ciflfo d'iini tia 









:antiim ali huiil; 



malia Ktili nottne perlculuii 
tindique voluptitibut. 

There is net, believe lae, t 
to ■ youth from a hoil nT : 
from Ihe alkrcmenti of pie 
turrouod him. 

f Yielding as rai to vice. 

f'Wenk.w'Kked, and vail 
great deal of paint to loaer Ibe tiHti.i sii. .ind in rep prHim 
reseat Oieni at innpable of real virtue aad in^id f (ci.; 
leacc. It iieaay to tee their kcope. Ev»n foiup -iiilidr. 
of (real niaie aninai[thi prnflitnte. )i,i>e endFu'mir. ,J ii, 
cooBrm the degradslion of fennle diEnltf . Tin- :i;|[.it,;.i, 
when luccenful, often brcDmnto both vie! Iht iiiiu; l,| 
poverqk diaeaie, ibaBe. remiirw, inicida. aad ofi'itTv 
evil wta which God hat thougltl praper 10 visit volnnia 
tf, prenimpMous and conlia-ipd tran^fnaion ot Ihirtr 
lava which were Grit wKllen on the heart, and llirn in 
the Kriptores; VHii-iwioiifMiAL AMaauma nirt. 



Dr. Kmu. 
* Cornelia was Ih a daughter of Scipio Naiica, snl 
the wife of Pompey llie Great. Plularch speaboi 
berihtiainhislifeofl'oinpey^F.irxfiTii^finO.U* 
♦l.lTPAJj^iTw^ ■(«««>.{ m{jj{j,u„,r.uu.- 
a™rrt «««i{IJ,u(«. ,ijB,/i.rji«, s*uj«,wJ.-™» 
"*'" Xef"i"'« "■■*>, S "■{**>> TBU-talt »&»-«Jj^ 

Then were in (All ?urfy many chanu baidrt *er 

J. beanlif. For (Ae mut/iWy arcsm/r/uAerf I'w fileiolim-, 

lieometrii, aiid ihe ujerf rs oHend f» 

jbAiVoio^uVa/ (fijroiurt viih great advoH-tagr. SJif 

'loilalmt'umiieitperfccdy pure <tf all avttrrity anil in- 



Plularch. 

manr elcf.inl and pmfou^ 

dy 
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cftra of inttiiits fsllt In iIig motbcn, unless tli«y i 
tiicRpalte TruiQ coQilUiiliaiial iiifirinily ol altendi 
lo llie manngeintnl of llieir liorlint; pjeijgei. 
ihareton llie iDalDrnnl eonvenaliaa and Dialinen 
not ofaMlutary nilura, the Iiirunlile miudnlll (eel 
Itoir batiflul affect!, and m il liicrei 
lli«y will Wcomi! more Grmly rooted, (ill rmully lluy 
liccnni« aliDo^l iiicRpAMii of luiDg araiad On 
aoiilrar]-, cldldreu educaud liy mothers' of wlid 
detttandingi, »ba approve ufiaternst worth m 

nl eiteniBl n«i:oai|ilisbmenti, have gem 
lurneil out lUcful merulicrj of sneiety, and 
to IbeiDiclvBi and gjnrdiAni. If tlicy have 



be imitBtcd, n 





khallaw II 
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fat*^i""->!is''ry" 




Miirchioi, 


TaUip« 


illinlHooiVMnpn. m.; be 


ln> tmum 


t llir her tnlaiU and lea 


lur bar jiiel 


y, Tt,!-aHlbawireorilie 


UBDr. IL 


miay. Shf penned lo ha 


mind (m IL 


.br.l..r^.,r,«,.*tolpn. 




ehlldrin. Shi- <tiii> well 


««.yhr,n 


lini at timi; hail a rcry 


«t Iha Prrn 


'h. and of the l^tin and 


aod laugbt 


\ft a*a offi^nne llie eoi 



■bkh llie va> riinirHr. Such a timlhcr u tnrUi ali On 
Jtirli in ui'ltMct- 

• -SomeUiliMuwybeoftipinicin. ihal I aftignlhani 
a luk rather loo lainhlF, wbni I iirgp the proprict/ oi 
tbcir ediKatinf their little on« in (be Bnt tmiod. f can 
«oly sy. that I aui juiliKed fa my adTice fay llie example 

It. Aiid I Mill aik, xhelber (be iinpartaul biiaueu ol 
i»riri»aDdE>iiBela public placei, will ben pjtiibeto- 
ry a tew yean lieare.ui (be cODKiiHiane»arbnT]iigniin 
Ihrwedtortirtiie. luieaod leiriiinE. iu the iulaul bo- 
auB oflhtir 0*0 alBpiiu{." 

Or- Ami. Lib. EducsHm. 

tuLf prwijipos laui en. I, lueri diMuun duiwioire libr 
ri«r...4(CorueUim, Grarcbonim. Aiirrliiun, JuliiCit 
(aril, lie AltiatD, AiiEmti natreoi. [ideruine ediwalioui 
boi llbprutUBi nccepiniui. 

.Unu^aiami-maibtraofacltaiUf'annl, hc-wai 
oaf brought up in f Ae nllage of luaie hirL-Snj niiiK, 
bal in Iht tap and bvma ^f hit mothir, wlK/tt ptiHcipoI 
iK'it tnu ta lak'e eari nf lite hnue, and la daiile hce- 
trfflatlt Kiractt/ thr M!dnn T'wiars Tte ln'J. 



: ibiiuld not so oflcu be veied 1 
[rclful ^vife, nod de|iravcd and is< 
noraiil children. 

The end of female educatioD, many pBTenlathiiib, 
consists eicliiiively iu arnaniental BCGoni|ilishmenu, 
■nd Ifae Bdornlntt of llielr daughter's bodies.* Wcak- 
ne!i of iKlellcci and Lablla u( |>er>everlng ignoraocB 
prcvcut ihein from leting ibe fatal iullueuGe tvblcli 
Ibese fripiieries of folly have upon Ih* female mind. 
They do iiul reflect, that Ibey are more apt, Irom 
their tiniited educBlion, and Ihelc flattered lieaut]'i 
to dive deeper iulo folly than Ibe male len, andlhkt 
this iacreawi Hilb their yean, till ibey become tlie 
objccli dI merited conlempl. The whole tenour of 
their liintruc til) H recommendud by parentii and often 
ij initruclers, tends to render young females ridicu- 
oU and illiterate. A mind ueaketied by purenlal 
idPprei'CjitoriHl caiiihe, cunLot excite mucfa re- 
ptTcl or BtteDliooV Creatures irbo value themselvel 
ipon ibcu- form, oud h bo have do other BnibilJoO, 
JiandHime appearauue, must possna 
identaadiiig. and can icorticly 
deaerVB lo be ranked among ralloiial beingi.l 
If parenli desire, that their daue^ten should Gil A 
s|X.'uluble place in tociely, il ii neccaSBry, in Iha 
Hi |ilnee, lo five them a correct knowledge pi m* 
,iiiu and Ibe murtit duliea, to furnish tlieir miiidi 
itli sound Dud (iraclical iiifurmatloD, lo eiclte % 
relith for reading, from Hliidi they nill reap mora 
eiijuiiiile deljgbt, llian in viewin;; the fentutlo orn«< 
of the body Lei there be added, ■ kiMn-l> 
edgeof nui'diera, uf oRfaograpliy and Ln^ish Gnm- 
(bat iLcy pmy doI «1|>osc (bemselvci lo the 
ridicule of Ibuac, nilli whomihey hold BCorreipan< 
denca ; an ae(|uiiniuni:« with Ueograpby. Illuoiy 
iudBiogra^y, ur their couverwlion will Lesilreme' 
<f limited. Aud whoever ha* the tuisfurtuno lo g«C 
{laHucr for life, uithuut lume BcijUiiutance «illi 

Caiiielia, Ihe mather af the Gracchi, Ihiii .iiireUa, »f 
lid'mt Ctiai; Ihvt.ttlia, t/Ja^viiui, fniiilail wrr 

e tduculian aftlteir ciiWren., 

• Tat^t/jtfiTiiiuittt.-'irfiiiiji'ratnKni'^titilMffim 

. n-' aiit'ii^a-i -rauiai, ^fjlr tiiti far j.ojai/uTi/.uf 

ZlewMlAnifi. 
Il I'l Btcetaiy thai ll.e ldjfh-bali< and Ihr bmulifid 
aidd disj}l.iti at llie *imr rimt fteouiy imfced in Itieii' 
Irriml app^oiuiM. made'iiliiM In' their tnffiA 1'"^ 
liiludt inbuth Iheu, and givce hi all Ibar vitrdl. 
+ -\Vom«i from toqrleenyciir>oI»te"fe fluttered laflll 
Ihi- tiileornililrei«hyll<rmcii. ThBnf'.re pcreeivinf £ 

i|aalil>dUtpleaiflbPa>Plif 
lltey Ix'fin to admn tLeiUKlfn ; and In (bat (a pixce all 
ibrirbniwi, Ula viirtb while, Ibeieforc, (a 6> our at- 
tenlion on inaklaic Ibcin •rnublr. thul Ihey are rileewd 
(or antbinc rlir. but the aiipeanata of B detni>, and 
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conteot ; pointing out her foibles and imperfecriorre. 
^ ^-^ben compared with the elegant and useful attain- 



theto, will coosuttie many an boor with her in'^dis-JTrrimf, which almost incviiubly results froin an attca- 

ttve perusal of the English classics. . These may be 
considered as fountains of sublimity and grandeur, 
and will, to |)er>ons of taste and judgment* afford far 
more intereft than the fungus growth of all (he novels 
and romances, which were ever written : for these 
last, instead of promoting the progress of ibe homan 
intellect, oaetthow the empire of reason and render 
the faires'tform loathsome and disgusting. 

It Is well known, that internal elegance adds beau- 
ty to external grace. ** We believe it will also be fa- 
vourable to virtue, and will operate greatly in re- 
straining from any conduct grossly indelicate and 
obviously improper. Much of the profligacy of ft*- 
male manners has proceeded from a levity, occa- 
sioned by the want of a proper education. They who 
have no taste for well written books, will often be at 
lo<>show to spend their time ;* and the consequencei 
of such a state are too frequent, not to be known, 
and too fatal not to be dreaded/' 

The present usual modes of education being pro- 
ductive of nothing which can make life pass more 
pleasantly away, wo would adnsc, that if parents 
feel disposed to render their daughters happy, as well 
as useful members of society, they would etideavoiir 
to bestow upon them, such qualifications, as will 
add vigour to life, and make them good molhen and 
mistresses of faTnilies, so that when the empire of 
beauty and youth is lost, when the youthful possionii 
for the amusements erf folly have subsided, and when 
graver things claim their attention, ihcy may still 
find pleasure from internal sources. Leaniingand 
good sense, are more altmclive than beauty with all 
har charms. For this fair flower will, in time, decay, 
while the former instead of decreasing, increases l/y 
the rapid flight of years. 



ftaeots of those who are her superiours in virtue tend 
information : and descanting with acrimony upon 
her deficiencies, in those qualifications which maH( 
a splendid and refine«! mind.* 

But how, it may be asked, can these unfortunate 
females whose moral and religious education has 
been neglected, in their younger years, spend their 
vacant hours? The answer is in sctfhc^a/ : for to this, 
abominable vice, those persons in general resort, 
who are incapable of conversing upon any rational 
subject, of receiving amusement or instniction from 
books, or of instructing persons o! inferiour under 
standing. 

Plays, romances, love-verses and cards are^e 
complete ruin of young girls. For, if they finally 
entertainment in them, they muH^avoidably give 
tbf tr mind a cast, which can never be suitable to the 
useful part of a female character, which is wholly 
domestic. For, whatever the fine ladies of our age 
may think of the matter, it is certain that the only 
rational ambition which they can have, must be to 
make obedient daughters, loving wives, prudent 
raotbers and mistresses of families, faithful friends 
and good chriitians ; characters much more valua- 
%la than those of skilful gamesters, fine dancers, 
singers, or dressen, or even than sculptors or pain- 
(ers.t 

Manyt evil eflfects attend the preposterous prac- 
tice of parents* putting novels and)*omances into the 
hands of their daughters. Their contents have the 
most powerful influence upon their minds. Indeed, 
nothing less, in general, than the highest degree of 
afl^ectation, follows a pretty close perusal of them, 
exclusive ofmany other evils, of which they are* so 
frequently prodiictive. They vitiate the taste: hence 
the beauties of the most elegant and profound authors 
pass unnoticed Indeed, we cannot reasonably sup- 
pose, that those, who spend their time in the perusal 
of such trash, can have imbibed that elegan<;e of 



* " It i?, I think, impossible, that ihcy who are enga- 
ged in little and mean actions can entertain great and 
manly wntiments; as on Ibe other hand, they who are 
convermint in hononmhle and splendid employments, can 
not think in a little and low maQocr." 

Dtmosihtnes. 
t Burgh's Dignity of Human Nature. 

t We have knotm manf parents to put novels and ro- 
mancev. indisrriminatclv, into the hands of their chil- 
dr»n, before the sacred volume The coii«eqnpnce« were, 
that thoir taste was viti.ited their jiidgiiicnts weakened, 
and it :irt|rwai-ds become almost impossible to restrain 
Ihe'f* immoderate desire for them. 

"Tnip miM betaken in the choice of .JKXiks ; for, it 
mn»t he ^acknowledged, that without care, the learning 
of a lady may tjfpote her to great corruption.** 

Knox. 



OvAf ^'jatiTO XdLSK^* i7rilC'>fJUli t^^tt^ 

•Miffiandrr. 
When the f^ir form, which n^itn re gave, is gr^xed 
With virlnous minners, tlien whoever draws ni^h 
Is doubly captivated. 



t 



Nothing (says Fordyce) con fix esteem, but tlial 
kindof beauty, which depends on the splendour of ft 
virtuous and enlightened mind. The least degree of 
understanding will be disgusted at petulance, caprice 
or nonsense, even in the fairest form. External ac- 
complishments are continually losing ; internal at- 
tractions are continually gaining. A beautiful char- 
acter is, asthe. morning light, that shineth more and 
more unto tire perfect day. Sense, spirit, sweetness* 
are imttiortal. All besides withers like grass. Tlie 
power of a face to please is diminished every time '^ 



•'* How happy i« it to know how to live with one'ise»« 
to leave one's self with regret, to find one'i self agaio »>™ 
pleasure ! The world is less necessary to one.** 

Marchionus Dt Lambert- 






THE i^AHEMlClAS. 



WliPn bfniilv ot lonis Imes ili poivM In 

flh» win i.",CYil«Wy follow, « th» nifibl 
day) Ihe k>iiI will seeV ■ aoul ; II will re- 
^igfied with &ny thingdw. If U Gi>(1 nnnr. 
fHi the toflKl rye sparkle, In vain shnll llie 
faiixlet. BuiifamindHppear, ind where 
tUet ■ mind will Biipenr, ll i) recogriized, 
iti embiiCMl ) wan lhoiif>ll Ihc eye [iiMiess 
f and >ii]ilu*, ut the moiueiii, be Iwiiiahed 
f. 

HadiloDe. he.ir wilmweirtb and bcavrn ! 

|ncr»iDlniDii>jl<p|rcnth*ia> 

Mtmui and vibllme I Hen; Laod io liand 






Mner of Iraehiae Mnlliematirii. nn 

•£ed lliera. 

■ (Conclmltd from pnge lUS; 

Iftbrnier acbooli of the cnndiddin fur Ibc 

f, loitance, a i>ruf<:9iir>r hnving ej)jbi 

ijBMt, and four hours of daily rev 

pt lo make eaeb of them repeat, one by 

itha ptoposllioiis conisiued in 

A {eonwtry of the "Course of Bfiout": 

f*a the whole of iLie B'>urM « si 

fhw ; ao Ibat a person uha (h,i 

puifl laprrGcial allention, wa* i 

I (ruia the neceiMiy uf opening 

ping by these meanis cade h bri 

llw day of Iheir eiaiainalinii, Ibe gn-aler 

to eaiididale) luti ia a sburt lime the ihi 

■b had been Ibui inculcated ujion thei 

their privity, and were ullcrly iucapabl 

Ms it fron bonlm by thenitelvei. I hai' 

InrD a naval offiwr, reeriicl into a high 

Mable la recal the sritbioelical theory uf 

y three years arirr having left hli Kboal. 

tbe moat iif them have had the canilour 

that it was, if not impossible, at leatt e 

f difficult to thcDi tu iinderilngd any nth 

B matliemaLini, tban the cniirfu which li< 

I into their liiuda -, and they all appeared 

lljt dir);i»ted »ith an abttnctaludy iibicl. 

■inited Ihein of the ratiguiiij; repetition' 

teb they bad been burthen ed. 

rMeding reuarlis nbew, if 1 di) not deci'ivt 

Ibit the instruction of these ichouli hh; 

fe■^hject ofPemilerducaliOEi, Iherrare inonj 
ml remarlH in the BHiir Kiuiriib, wtillei 
&t», EmSiiipMBOjHiBW!.. The irof I coo 

■tbeperuial tt evtcy nne. And will be (ound i 
^brvery ra»pett. Tn ^rruffwho nisb li 
ndr cbildreo properly, «c rteonmead il. 



if talent in order lo Eoncentrate the knawled|^ 
vhieh they might have subM-quenily anjuired^- 
Let ate Iben a|i;Bin repeat, ibat (he mnit prulitRble 
CfBonK are those which book* give, becauif Ibey 
are taken nnly when preparation bar been made, 
neresFily calls for them, becau!e Ibey are retin- 
i«bed when Ihey beeome fatigHing and resumed 

the mind il< euriosily or its ftrenKlh, and be- 

line, while Ibey add new knowlrdf^ lo iinr tn-ck, 

(hey pill il in our power, (o recal. at pleasure ihat 

liich may have become eSkced by dreum'tincel 

There is an age at which man can betaoghl only 
'bimseir, and, lo give tnthl* age its earliest dale, 
the pri>per province of education. 

if inttrnclion to nhich the candi- 



I a Kuide lo ciitlica(e Ibe love of Sci 

II Ihe pUpiU mutt have poi>e<sed gi 
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led. 



led ralher lo strengthen Ihefr under-tauding 

route in them a spirit of rewarcb, tbau lo ac- 

ipliah any of the practical purpcwa tn which 

their knowledge may be applied ; il aervei alra to 

rtingulah ainoDg the great number nfcandidales 

those who present ibeaiselve^. Ihuee^^hll exhibit 

Ue talenti and from whom jcrester success may Iw 

;pected on the rare but imporlanl ecj-iona, 

here the more elevated branflhes nf nciencp aie lo 

' applied. It is nut to be presuiued that nil (he 



raor a 






KKuie den^ree, each of the icienees upon h hich ibeir 
educminii liai lurned. The differKncr of Usies must 
nec<'»^arily direcl ihelr mlndi lnward« those to 
which they have (he readietl aHirily. 

-According to there principles, then, the objeet of 
(he examination preparatory lo ihe timiftl •• at 
(he candiilales inln the special fcboul of (iir corps for 
which ibey are designed, thonM he to ascertain 
(hat Ihey bnve observed ivi(h aiientiun ibe difler- 
ent pails of ihe course Ihmu^h ivbicb ihey havM, 
been made tn pa<s, and that (hey have elTected all 
(he operating of it in iheorderln which it haeteen 
pretrnle<i them ^ the perfeiftion and tlie presetra- 
linn of their know led^e fhuiild he Mt to llieir fael- 
li(y, their laile, and ti' the cirenmilanefi' in which 
they may be placed- W.iuM it not l« potsltiiethea 
III mivlify Ihe eiaminations ]p sueb a wey ns to 
-pare young peraons the fa»l)Aflpp reprlitinns (o 
which Ibey are compelled by IbeexiftinK formPand 

by itep Ihe careor of instr.Mitinn. wit)»,ut Compel- 
ling Uiem to clear its whi.te rKentat a sixgle leap? 
fur they aie now hi'ld \» nolbinn le.se ttan Ibis-. 
The BrsI idea which preaeots itselF ia tn ohll::a 
young pertans W re«»der ■ frequent acoonnt, ol (be 
lci»ns they have receivad, and la inake treqnect 
applicaliuQS of than. 
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Thi9 e^peJient, whidtvouhl ftilly answer itrob- 
Ject, if the candidates were but few, becomes almost 
jflnpracticable, when their number is very large. 
Id thif case, it cannot possibly have a place in in- 
Sostruction. The time which muftt necessarily he 
employed in answering a question relative to ana- 
lysis or to geometry, on account ofthc qalculations 
and the constructions which it exact?, is too con- 
siderable to allow the professor charged with di- 
recting'and overpeeing instruction, to interro^ratc. 
bis pupils individually, in a detail fuflicient t<> shew 
tvitb certainty, both the extent of their theoretic 
Itnowledge and their facility in effecting the 
calcalationf and the operations which flow from it* 

The examiner, being obliged, in a very short in- 
terval of time, to multiply bis quettfons so ad to 
embrace the greater part of l|ie subjects of the can- 
didates' acquisition, cannot be less embarrassed ; 
for if be abridge the trial by neglecting the appli- 
cations) be will acquire no light respectinft the fa- 
cility of the pupils in this respect. If to the^ diffi* 



calties be added those which result from the ef-)dono, are the true and the only means of becom 

fects of timidity in oral examinations undergone 

liy memory, effects too well Itnown and established 

by too conspicuous examples, to require them to 

be spoken of berei it will be allowed that this 

method of trial is often very uncertain. 

It has been proposed to substitute for this an ex- 
^ination by writing, which give<) the candidate 
more time to collect his thoughts which diminishes 
the disadvantages of timidity and which from being 
simultaneous with all the pupils, allows the same 
questions to be put to each, and renders their an- 
•nosrsfBore easy of comparison. 

"labile it would be proper in all cases to diminish 
the length of examinations, whether oral or writ- 
ten, it wovld likewise be well to increase their 
frequency, in order that the pupils may lose ino 
ground and may not defer tbe requisite study of 
the subjects of instruction, to a periml so distant 
^Mto cause them to lose sight of the developemeots 
cf their lessons. In vain will it be objected against 
S^rnvHiplicity of examinations, that somf difficulty 
. nay be found in classing candidates of different 
d^ees <^ acquisition — and who may be beyond 
mn'exbibition in the lower, but unfit for one in the 
bigher grades. These reasons should oppose no 
obstacle, for althouzh it may be said in favour of 
eaodidates of tba% description, that tbe y have by 
obstinate labour, retrieved the time which they had 
lost, yet it is evident that the results of precipitate 
ttndy are al #ays fleeting, and that what are known 
the best, and remain the longest in the recolleetion, 
are the notions which have ,been matured by time 
ond ripened by reflection. 

The form of Instruction as preparatory to the 
tuaminaiions which I propose is very simple, very 

!»U adapted to large school? ^nd capable of con- 



tributing much to the<fi)Dgrvpf ^eienee. An abt ^^ 
profe^r, whose name and whose laboofs inspir^^ 
cnnfidenoe, gives to a course of lessons that ja^ ^. 
<l»'gree of devef opement, which supports tbeemuii^«.> 
tion of liis hearers, and incites them to great exer* «. 
tions. while ii prevents them from being discoorr^^ 
ged by the difficulties that are to he overcome. — .. — 
Directed by his counsels, gdtf)^ ^7 his example?a^ 
young persons who may be endowed with distici^ 
glli^hed talent, Jbd who merit to be put in 
for the duties of tbe profes-iorsbip, cause all the h 
sons of a general OfUae to be publicly repeated wlt^ 
the greatest accurac^, by the pupils divided into a 
sufficient number of sections. The generation of 
masters will thus be perpetuated, and tbe pupi/s 
will be formed to an usefuklabour, because ibey 
draw from their own resources, all thit it may pro* 
duce ;-^for, let me once more repeat, that esperi— 
eoee has proved to every man of judgment, that to 
know how to direct one's own oiind ia^nieditatioD* 
and to know how to study what has b#en alrsid^ 
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prepared for any intellectual profession whatevrr* 
It is singly to the-production of this faculty tbK^- 
all education should be subservient, when it isgivei's 
at a proper period of life; bnt unhappily the boA^ 
of mankind are prevented from receiving intimp^ 
tbe education that may be needful to then: tb^ 
professions to which they must be early devotecf .» 
do not leave them when young, sufficient leisor^^ 
for the requisite attendance upon schools. The<^ 
classes of citizens require books, and lessons, sina— ' 
ply directed towards practical application, and «>i» — 
seqnently confined toa^lear and exact expositio«A 
of rules; the best treitises then for their usear'^^ 
those which contain the most examples and tov 
fewest reasonings. Books of this description whioli 
are to b« considered as manuals to be rendered fa* 
miliar by habit are very numerous in England, and 
this is probably the reason why iigttrcction is more 
extensively spread among those who practise tbf 
arts in that country than in France.* ' 



PESTALOZZI'S METHOD OF TEACHirrC. REMCIOrs 
AND MORAL fftlKCIPLFS, ScC, TO CHILDKSS. 

On whatever plan a school may have been organ* 
Ized ; whatever may be the situation of the scholar?, 
or the nature of their studies, or the method of teach- 
ing, there cannot in any instance, bean objection to 
introduce, as an auxiliary, that which proposes to 
excite in the minds of childrenihe affections and 

• It is the chief Wessinj of the people of the United 
States, that tl>is observation applies with addUlpc^l 
force to Ihqnj. 
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PmUloKJii. inlb-CrHplice, bj- <)iif ■lloi 
•I En llic trii.lcr agt iif Ihe |>ii|<il, Ciidaav 



- .Ii4«.l 



itfrp»vc 



; -ubj« 



ivbhed U 



and Troni anf one cirnt liira of uhlcli be rnuiiil 
lie cUilJ in pm?F^■ion, b« IrtI liim on, by ■ »«- 
tes or i)H<.ilimit, In tlie ■cquiri'lucnl urenth (ither 

irimnly oonceiiliiin." Tlirij, for exam iile, «"]n>ui« 
liBl he foiitiil in ilie cbilil in idea iTibe (lUiener 
>r ■ beiDt: »h..[u be caltwl Qoi. He. inslrail nf 
.eadting bim to reprnl by rifr ihe nAioim eomoiu- 
lieatcdbf ilivine revelmiiiiinn wlial condilulei tba 
laiiior all rsll^iuuB prinislpli!, procciitled, by<tuM- 
ikiiungbim to dlrpDi iiii Biuntii'n ici tuck u( tbe 
;vidirncci ofthc dtvine |iower. Hisilum and gond- 
nCH. M wore iininidiulely uKhin reitDh iil li'u |>«r- 
Ecptions ciincrrning ihe unbiiuailril liiv* and lIS 
ItrKlirif; profiileace oriheSuprenie ilMng. Clear 






n thin 



r oblaii 



laiba 



inrnnl mind %va< led, at an early perVid, lo ubjecU 
wh-di cannot at any prriuil «r life be cnnlrmpUted 
irilbout plailiicing correfpnaii 
Itrence. grntltude. loce, niiil 

Having Ihua prepared ihe heart for obeying " the 
!nl great com man J men I," be, by leadiny to ' 
imnsuleralinn of tbe omnipre-ence of Dcrly. r|ii- 
liTed Ihe impresfinn deep anil penimnFUl. It waf 
hu» that Fe*tBloKc1 laid Ihe (ciundali"n ff>r tbe br- 
ief and praclice of Ihe doulrinei and duliet o 
;brirtianitj, when the racullien of the un.ler 
tnntli|)g tbiiulil be aiiHicifiitly ripeneil for c>]ni|>re 
euding the importence o( the tnilhs that hav 
leett revealed. It nii on (ha tanle principle, aial 
ly 111* BBine method of inhtriiclion, thai PejialiKxi 
nspircd bit pupils wilb correct nntiont of jaalii 
iroblly, and btroevolence, The duly nf doing 
>t)ien a< Ihey would bnv-i; others in like eaie/ilo 
heiD, appeared, a) It were, a di'CJVery of their 
iwn, a truth demon it ra led and unque.'llnnaUe. 
[^ alio in tbe tame manner to a perceplinn ftt tbe 
iitilily of order, tbey became conscion* of thi 
renily of adheriog atrictly to Ihe rnled aoi) rorni< 
nf dUcipline, eii»Gntia1 to Ihe preMrialiun of Ihal 
ortler, of which they foil the iKneQland Hiivanlape. 
loatmeled, and in a manner cninpelM lo think 
and to examine Ihe rnolives of Iheireonduct, they 
learned to set a valneun self npprobalinn, ennlrrFU' 
ed by tbe appmhntlon of iboae in nhose wUduin 
Ihey placed confidence. 

* Tliii remark ought In tln'm the lei i«i> ntlenlion n 
penr)" peraon enitacrocd tn ihr rloelopcoifnlof liie in 
hai ndad. Tlie flmh of lieht Ihmmn upon llwMhjcol i 
nllirirnt lo diigvl Ihe darkncnibil lioven over in» 
[.lam oTinitnicliaB la our cmmtry ; but Ibe lieht beg in 
i« prr«aU, o"r sclioab ui beiotuine belter. 



esity betier^tbst uherc the moral 
been rendered ibas tuM:Epiible, the 
lusinKihe e*ierni of ■ revered instiuotcr 
I more powerful ^an >■ iif- 
pfued by tprrournl paniihment. 

A Irt«' partic II lu(neliiud>,^liaioai1y planned, 
ind cnrrrully pm:nkd, may be mnile babitually lo 
aen Ihe mind* at >niiili in the aeqnirernent n( clear 
>nd accurate uutinna C"ncernin|t all (lie objecll of 
nTCPption which cHii Iw bretl^bl wilbin reach of 
.beiroliservaiioni i.iid llmAiieir mrnlai p .wen, 
nitraj of being tulTerrd In rrmnin (krmant. H'lM be 
grnJiiilly lUveloped and impi vcd. anil rendered 
lapubls of beioj^gterled on •Hber object!. ^ 

The printipln adopted and .<ilbered to by^eslsl- 
>azi \f in iU nature unirerMl and may be univenal- 
ly applied, ll ii neither deep nor intricate, Dor 
beyond the comprehension of ihc ino<^i (jnlinary ear 
parilf . In a few words, it is elmpiy nllcnding tu 
(be lan-iof oBlurc. By i^e$e it harbern ordained, 
thai Ibe boman underrtanding, though It may be 
generally vpeaed. and enabled to embrace a vaet 
etlenlof knowledge. can only be opened gradually 
and by a rrgnlar terlea o( eD'orta. PestalonI per- 
ceiving. tliHl Mbaa one idea upon any Fubjrct bad 
been acquired by a cbild, lhei>ett in (uecoslon wat 
no Hioner prnented than imbibed; and aim observ- 
ing that when it WH> atteaipled tn f-irca npnn chil- 
dren, ideas baviiij; no uonneiiou wilb any thai Lad 
previously enlvrrd tbeir ininrili the attempt proved 
fruUle», innk tbe hlni from nature, and wisely 
fnrmM h'ra plan in eonformily ta hers. Instead of 
nmklng children repeat words ttialui^gesledidenslo 
his own mind, he wl himnelfta nbgerve what ivere 
tbe ideal lhal|HGlnBll) otitted io theirs - He then, 
by qiie-liuni adapted to tbeir capeciliea, indaeed 
Lhem lo lualie wch further exertion of their powsn, 
as enabled (hem lo add new ideas In Iheir tiender 
stock, and by penieterlng in the procr9<>, expanded 
tbeir Families to a degree, which, to those t>el( 
■jualilird to jnifge of tbe difficulties of the ab-tirnM 
sciences he profeucd to teach, seemed little ihort of 

The iMani employeil hy Fettatoiii to improve 
tbe begirt and dlvpnsilions, are eilremely simple «nd 
extremely obvtnnf, jet, simple m I hey are, end Is- 
rDllible ■ail Ibeiroperalinn, many and ubrlinatc are 
ihe prejudices that ibusI be narmounted, ere we can 
elpaet (u s<<e them generally adopts J. ThceQccL 
re«ulling frum ibcm, as eiempliBed in ibc schnol of 
morality, it wh«l baa been termed by eup old iti- 
vines, the jn-arlin 0/ lUt priuna ej ftod, Olbec 
childrennpe taught to say. that fJod to «v«p present: 
kitlhepnpits of Poataloui are taught t'l knAtv and 
l.> feel in their hrnctf. Ibnt " In God Ihey live and 
move anil have their being." Tbia sonviction is 
■mprcsaed and rirelleil in their dinds, so hi never 
to bt for B single moment olacured, nor does this 
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beticrproJuce in Ibrm )|a iloiib fear trbicb M no- 
toKlly leadi to ■ plocmy mpenliiion : Milber dors 
it produce kny tendeacy to lli^ cntbuxlaw ubM 
■spradt its Grn in the krvl.l and ufalciniiure of 
cctlBcy. It i9 productive wmply of ^a letUnp ol 

^vertDM, BDd ;ral||pde, and liwe, a^mpSDled by 
n« lenM of the dirine proleAon whicb intplnr 
courage end confidence, end that ardent delire ot 
divine epprobMion wbidi Icula to ibe practice of 

. eyery virtue. . 



11^ Ibt AcaitmUian. 

♦ - • 

Thi perion now. adiIAwing you baC tbe 
Mtbfaction of regularly perasing tbe columits oF 
tbe Aeadenician, and liigbly appreeiatei tbe im- 
porUuic* and utility of Ike great objecti it hat io 
view, devoutly wUbo thi amplmt >ucc«M fcsy ■!- 
Und tbe merilorioae exertioM at it* edi^)^ 

ConviDceil tbal any contribulary attempts of 
tfaoae letuateil only by Friendly lentimsntB, will be 
Tiewed by you in it* proper littbt, the nriler does 
not with In ingratiate liimself into your good opin- 
ion by olfaer oieaDi, than the demonstration of (he 

. parity uftba principlei under whicb be writei, end 
tfarir tendency to promote the attainiiieat of tbe 
E""^ deiideratum of your view*. 
'^ Every American capable of estimating tbe In- 
tiinticvalueof tbeformorgnvemineat, and inher- 
ent ateelleocjes of tb'einttitulioca under Avbicli we 
life, caonot but be impreiirJ to convictioa, wilb 

, tbftbeliet Ibat Ibe turert, Ibe most efficient meana 
•f prcaerviag to oureelvei end transmittiDg to our 
future geoerationf, the enjnymeDtof all tbe blet- 
•ioga of civil and rellgiooi liberty tbal we now en- 
joy, ere to be fiinnd alnioit eAlnfively in rduca- 
tioa. How few pBrsons wbo have attained tbe age 
ortbiny, and with it the ditpatition la rtjltclian, are 
thill r . who will diiclaiai tbe inllaence thai educe 
tio« has had In the foriiialiDU of their own charac- 
tan anil diipoiitioni ; and who, If they strictly ei- 
Maine theoiMlvei but must acknowledge tbal tbpy 
[iMaliT a radicel defect in the lynem under which 
tbey taerebniughtup; that altbongb ibey may have 
boco^ proRcientt in nine pointi, and perhaps per- 
■ (bet oaitterainolheM, still, they cannot hut<«c- 
' CUM themselves of col hiving imprandllirirheiali, 
with tbe aame success that tliey had furnij-hed their 
heads. Tbe writer taket it for granted, it will not 
be hastily denied, that upon tbe improvemeot of 
•be heart, depends in a great degree our capacny 
for faigb rational rnjnyment : and that the Ftnbilily 

~- ' of every (hinic in llil!> life wllich can become a rource 
«f penrfanent pnJiiyUeDt, 1* aa dependent up- 
on l^propercoltiTatlW of the baart, Dsymortio, 



Iban upon IIieeuiM[inbnia||(.of the uiiderftSiidie^; 
»bid< i< :<lr<^nt;<y ciein,'))M In the M'lectinn i^ 
the indiviiliiflli by niir !^ll(i<»u^, for Ibe prneculiM 
of tlie works of Us ministry. 

Tlie ruling p*F>(nn«f tbe preeeiil i^e (love nf 
money) tliresleiis Ibe fubferrion ( f etery niunl. 
principle, and by it, inrn are b«coning everjr d*y 
wore and oinre incapacHated for (he«p|)re«laliMii>( 
rijfhl and urnng. unlcu ai^conipanied by tl^eir idid 
nlerFsf, it is much (» be npprolipndu) Ibal Dm 
it nirt far di^lBnt u ben evsry "ther avA^e (g 
unian heart will become cloud, and tbe brigbl- 
:lribule9 of the •■ niastcr-pieEa of nalure'b work- 
bip,' denied tbrir geaial influence, 
hecoiaes a cardinal duly, with every vlrlHOH ^ 
reflecting man. to use bis Dlmaslendeftvourtla pr9> * 

origiual inUgrity otour poliliut iBrttlu- 
tions: they were formed upon ■ baaiaof tba.be>t 
•■fcriwice of that day, apd the principles r&eh 
gare rise t*lbem need not recoil framacanip«i;^f« 
with IbOMi ever yet professril or announced 4^tV 
n, lb« fruit of ubuse labours baa tbea 
trantinilted to the present, end tbe knowledge of 
'btch is now only to be gained from the pages ot 
iilory. The preservetioa of Ibeae instilutiune im 
leir present purity will not continue firm fici^ 
their inherent iiuetiliea alonet the mass of ever^ 
Boeieiyt the majoriiy of the nation at large, moiC 
nofc only be willing, but also capable to appreciate 
.11 the advantages under whicb they live : tb^ 
leans am amply ivithin our attainment, and will 
■e found concentrated in educalion. 

It i> more ibno superflaous to say, thel great. 
vealUi is perfectly compatible wilb the Well bcia|^ 
if every institution of a republic ; the history of 
every nation cowtrsdicts the asserlioa ; the ilail^ 
> of tba human liesrt, pointedly nffiEmv^ 
the falsity of such belief; and wu Icslimooy re — 
|uired to support (be hypulhesis. Ibst man corniptv^ 
iverjMbitiK upon which be lays bis bends, reference 
might be made to his abuse of (be Cbrirtiaii reli- 
gion, which being the greatest in^truoienl of.lii* 
happMest. has been, nolunfrequcntly made the in— 
slnimeatof bis greatest calamilies. 

Tbe means by whicb mankind ar« to ba prepared 
for Ibe enjoyment oftbe purest eyslem of rational 
liberty bitberto known to have been presented to 
their ecceptance, are wilbin the firnsp of every one, 
(comparatively speaking tor tba number in liiB 
United Slates la very imall indri'd, of tho^e who 
are totally excluded from ell opportunity of imbi- 
bing thq fundamental principles uf the CbriiliaiB 
Religion, at the lime when Ibeir minds shall he ca- 
pable ot application to the syslem requisite for anjpT 
proGciency in educalion; to commence and contin- 
ue which, with a pjocprct of final success, " tbff 
physical leavy," we all have to coolend witU* 
muft flrsl be chckcd ind Ibeu subdued, 
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itiD nr our ilepefliteiice on the tirti 
ir bdn^, ■••priaiary tleplolbiaciiii 
knawM(^ r>r (luiwlvr?, upun nhic 
iicnsf b tnhiring Iht totrl ,- ihe ilbpt 
■tlHl ability to parriirin lliii, is uorc eiaentk 
veniCDt in MhiEa, biiiI Ibe caiisi'qutnl ii 
ibilit; of rational eiijoymenl 
tmj jnvsunii are fully mrure ot-. arltlicr Jo w 
ppriieil if iba impoitnnce of ■ limely bc 
m Witli ihin faoilly : ihe uiiiiilicr of per 
^pprar iiql tn becinwiuus of linvinglt at 
n, may perbKp!, be Mid til bu as great 
Itaber who have already run Ibeir ract 
kHuTiDg once ilemonttr'iteil Iho operatiiin ui 

ivi'leili;fl of tilt diHirdsrii liiciilanl 
i^Iencc uS lunn, and of (ha rerne. 
lato hi* relief under Ihofe ilisordera i 
n*Mered bighly merltorioui ; very lew in 
h of Ibe biiniBD ipeciea tvlin bave uol beei 
pytba best of teachers, llieir own expen 
i( tbey are JHily liiblc ta a thousand casu 
f whicb Ihfy moy be rendereJ tubjcct* for 
^tcttion of thin adinlrcil knowledge; auJ 
Htrated on a l»ed of sickne's, bow forcibly 
n Inefficaay of ibeir aeif-oE&cJeucy iiapr«&a 
niudii the oonviction of iiuignlGcance. 
ilrfaw of as are there, who consider uurselvei 
uite heingt i (u) msile up of buily tot 
id wbo have given an Fijual attenliiKi to 
two part) of our being.— For the body the ul- 
care ba.i been manifested, bolb to cure and lu 
nl iba diiorder* to which it is subject ; but to 
lind, the inmt lulicitude to discover the art of 
l^lagitB Jidorderaor complaints, hai not bi'en 
|)|Bd| and ill prBEtieabllity, though demon- 
Wh lestattended to, liai feirer adrucalei, and 
Eren withnul ilseneiniiA 
HMstion naturally presents iltelf — (b) Does 
lifcraiice arise fraiii Ihe power the nind pot- 
prjudsing rightly of j|«own complaiiiti with- 
fcirnrn to the actual state of the body, whrcb 
|m) lime bccooie acijuaiiited with lb>- auPtr- 
■the mind iUcIf; butwben altaclied by india- 
mn iU aatural functions being impended, ii 
pMaible that It ahould judge rightly of its own 
tioo. We are so furoied hy nature, that the 
I rayi of liehl. with which the has indulged us, 
It suffice alone, lo lead ui bippily through this 
Ibeir glimmering soon becomes eiiinguithed 
irct of the errouraof prejudice and tbacor- 
riJy and knowledge [here- 
e indispeosably requisite (or our guid- 

iiliot be denied that we feel within oarf^lve* 
Hy Fur virtue, and poor indeed : mu^l be llial 

[») Cicero. (bj ibid. 



heart wbicU itoes not dilate With incxpre»ible tat' 
itfaeil'Hi at recogiilEiiig this prmoiple within it, 
which ifiCultJTaii il Biusl Balurally lead ton bappj 
life ; prevent the en crua chine eta of falsehood upon 
Inilh ; aiipport (be inlluence of nature wJlbin oar 
breasts, agalnrt altacks from prepoBiession ; pre- 
clude the baneful inhence of evartce, the deleleri- 
ons eSwIi iifluiLury, and if rightly understood and 
managed will be found ■ panacea lo tlw moral aber- 
ratiooa of the mind ; the cure of Hhose complainla 
should always, at least, be attemplrd (bough they 
are, trivially, trio freriueully ihiiUBbt len hurtful 
than thofie uf the body. 

The diseases of the mind (c) are DOl oalpnere 

dangerous hut more uumerous Iban those of tba 

hitdy,iWhiGb always more ur less, disturb the mind's 

tranquillity. ** Devoured by impatience, we utelewly 

igh away onr time it endless dctiraa." — Thisbap- 

peos. be says, wben we give ourselves up lo chagrin 

anrhilloD i two Jisleia^rsaf the mind, nbicb, 

witboHl mentioning olheni. surpass in priif-naacy 

Qo»t vtolent diseases that attack the body: 

] being iudeht»d, for the cure of its disorden, 

: mind, is it credible that the laller cannot alio 

relieve its own cimiplaint>: Which «aems less 

probable, inasnrucbas the cure for Ihe body oAca 

rndt upon its Donalituliun. and that, tbe wit ol' 

physician if nnt alwayiature guaranty ofbii 

essi whereas every mind which shall bo truly 

reus of its cure, and will obey and fallow the 

precepts of the icue, will infallibly succeed. 

Yes I without duuht, Chiislian Pbiluiopliy is tbe 

ue meilii;ineof Ihcmind; for which such extraneous 

ds ueed oat be souglil, as Ibute which act upon 

tbe br)Jy ; it beiu); only Decessary tbatweshould 

render them ealutary to us. by not neglecting any 

thing which depends upon ourselves. 

us, I coodude, tbe pennanent enjoyment ol 
dealings of every moral and political inslitu- 
n Ihe purity which the niind of mau is capable 
of creating it, depends Upon the ourlute eod 
ight cullure of his capacity for Vibtei t the 
leans for Ihe eltaiameDi of which are to be foond 
lEducBlion. Host*. 
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Some ingenious attempla have been made i 
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SU complications, anil lb analyse its different forms. 
We find the offices performed by words called verb9 
to be varioos, and it would be satisfactipgr to dis; 
cover the cause of the application of one common 
term to wordp so diversified. # 

• The following af# the qiierMi which this subject 
suggests. Ilo«s the verb periCrm any office which 
18 ptMiar to itself, and is this common to every 
word which, in the present practice of grammarians, 
receives the appella^n of a verb ? Are there more 
points of coincidence than one in the application of 
the varMMs forms of the verb? Is this coincidence 
in office strictV universal ? Or are tftese different 
office^^Mnetim^s united in one verbal sign, while 
only one of them is performed by others ? Are the 
offices performed by the respective wordai^alled 
▼erbs thus different among themselves? Are there 
any functions common ta the verb with some other 
parts of speech) though more advantageously and 
more frequently perfoH|ed by verbs than by these 
others ? Does this circumstance render it i^lvisa- 
ble in any instance to reUin the nametTverb, even 
while the office performed by it is not peculiar ? Or 
ought scientific accuracy to concur with conveni- 
ence in leading us to alter in thit instance the no- 
menclature of the parts of speech ? These questions 
can only be answered by Investigating the nature 
and use of every sort of word which, in the habitu- 
al language of grammarians, is denominated a verb, 
«nd making a oompAhensive survey of their appli- 
eations, in order to assign to all of fhem reppcct- 
ively their just rank in universal grammar. We 
must therefore suspend the discussion of the lead- 
ing problem implied in the title Of the present Sec- 
tion, and leave the reply to be gradually unfolded 
la the sequel of this Chapter. 

One important form of the verb, the imperative, 
created by the earliest occasions for the invention 
of language, has already come under our notice. 
We have found imperatives to be the shortest of all 
Words, and to consift of the roots from which the 
greater part of other words derive their origin. 
But, since we have eonridered all language as im- 
perative, that subject does not form an appropriate 
commencement to our inquiries into the peculiar na> 
ture of the verb ; and, in fact, it scarcely requires 
any additional observationtf to those already made 
on it. Many verbs from their meaning do not ad- 
init of direct imperative?, (to wit, those which do 
not signify the voluntary acts of mankind,) yet 
possess many forms in c«n^iiion with active verbs. 

We shall first consider those forms of the verb 
which ace ftnbservient to affirmation, or, as it has 
been sometimes termed, prtdication, for the sake of 
indv^ing negations. 

Sect. II. Verbs at tubtervient to Antrtum. 
AqvRTiON or afSrmation is the act peculiar to 
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the verb, being never *jilrM|id by any x^9t^ wbic& 
grammarians have referre^;tif fi different part of 
speech. That part of the verb by which it Is most 
evidently and flnst frequeotly^rformed is called 
the Indicatixe, By means of It we convey informa- 
tion. This, though not the ofiginal object of Isn- 
guage, is by far the most frequent application of it, 
especially in an impro^M state of society. It pro- 
ceeds from that great characteristic of our speciei, 
the love of knowle<lge, implying an inclioationto 
convey it to each other. It is by means of-#lirraa- 
tion that language becomes the instniment of the 
most important improvements in human thoagbt 
and in the character of society. An inquiry into 
its nature must therefore throw considerable ligbl 
both on thought and on language. 

In affirming, we connect different ideas togetber, 
and thus dictate an arrangement whieh we wi»l> 
such ideas to assume in the mind of the person mi- 
dressed. To this object a particular part of speech 
is devoted ; but that part of speech often consists 
of a word which contains a sign of various other 
ideas. When we say, ^^ the man walks," the wor^ 
<* walks" contains the name of a particular metioo» 
at the same time that it expresses a conne«'tioD be;- 
twixt that moUon and the object denoted by " ths 
man."* Mr. Tooke considers the verb as cnntaioios 
a nottB and aomething more; and he proposes iiss 
SI question worthy of the attention of philosophers, 
what is that circumstance which, when added to a 
noun or the name of an Idea, makes it a verb ? The 
answer to this, in so far as the indicative is concero- 
ed, is, that it contains a sign of asKerted connectioQ 
betwixt the object expressed by that noun or name, 
and some other object which is also mentioned la 
the sentence. But we have other signs of coooeo- 
lion which are never considered as giving a word 
the nature of a verb. The genitive case implies a 
sign of connection betwixt the object expresnd 
in that case and some other ; the adjective pe^ 
forms a similar office ; but there is a diffisrenoe be 
twixt these signs of connection and that implied ii 
the indicative of the verb. 

The nature of these two sorts of signs, and tbs 
difference betwixt them, will be most clearly per- 
ceived by attending to the structure r>f those Ian* 
guages which enable us to resolve the indicative 
of every verb into Its constituent parts, by afford* 
ing distinct signs fair each. In English ** the man 
walks" may be resolved into this sentence, " the 
man is walking." The termination ing implies a 
connection similar to that expressed by the genitive 
case or by the adjective, while the word is gives 
the sentence the character of assertion, and fits it 
for conveying new information. 

* For a partiailar illustration of this principle, see th»> 
Juvenile Expositor, by the Editors. 
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IT Ihe sRke uf pnawuing fppriiiiriBle term e on 
f the EubJMl, il will bf convenient In 
borroiT tli8 Irclinical Isngiinge of loK<<:'>n^ wLd 
tall a Mrnlfxee u propviilivn, cunsiating of.tbrFr 
pirlv, a labjtcl. ■ prriiirele. nnd H ru;'iil/i. In •itcli 
■ •rnlenecRi we have niiv mpn lion eri. each of (hn-e 
pitrtu is »|>r»;eil hj a pepnrale ^i;n. " The maa'' 
btha siibjrel. " irnlliing" Ihp pte^Iicata, and " »" 
IhecopiilH. TbiiBiiltjororUitjiVH.tRiriBr. Haes'i 
Cfctopadia miiinlama, that '' la" does nnt Fiprrsi 
usertlnn, but cnnneclmn. Connenlion howe<r». 
ia otlea eipressRil by worili orrery differeiil imporl, 
Ibercrore that termia leu appropriate to (lie copula 



SicT, UT. The Subtlantin Ytrb, 

TiK enpuli hn> bei>n ilenoiuinHlait (hi^ ^uliilaiiliri 
r<rb, bikI it un.liTgor' a viriety or diant;e<<, cnlled 
■nlecttoni, cnrrcBpouiling to ibe cfaangci incideal 
to otlier CI rb<. 

Tbe ridieni nnture nnil ennnion use of this verb 
ii sot, nt Mr. Harris Auppo*c<. Inexprmrtietence, 
bill ta awert a conned ion belwisi one object amt 
■nolber. Tbe authir now mrnlioneil has been iin- 
firlunale in bit nude ofiJeecribinE tbe u'e of l)ii!> 
•trb. lie pronoiineei it an undoubted siiom. IhiC 
"•n object must flrsl rr, before it etn !<■ tvi 

■enable. In tbe first place, it ta iml nrcoeary Ihal 
Ibe aiibjeet spokrn nr sbould have an actual exist- 
!nc«. We can tpeak uf siipposcil as tvcll as «l 
'Xislini; objects. In the next plaod, an nssertioii 
hat any abject which hat rilaience HVinelhlnii 
Iso. implies an absurd it;.— What ihea i.> an R«'er- 
l<Mi? IX* we by means of it a«sm an object to be 
lie Mme ihat i^ implied in (he lenn used for an tn- 
rodflclfffy dcFignalinnP This is not tbe case; it 
v.iuM rornt an unmeaning truism; ami (he preili- 
alc ii geoeraily n different word from the subject, 
n Ihi* act >vc neither nsKrt Die subject to be the 
i«tue. nor (o be something else. Tbe office of as- 
«ttion eoniiiti <■ pointing out a relation betwixt 
ilwmbjecland eome other idea. Tbevnird "gold" 
ima ooe iDtaninfi and (he word '■ meUI" bits a dlf- 
Tert-Qt one. When we say " gold is ■ metal,'" we 
i|o not intend (a say that (be irords "gold" and 
"Eaetar'baTelhe same meaning, but ihM the^nill- 
lie* exprel'td by the word " metal" are connected 
witb (be object called *' gold." When wo cay 

Kntion is (o produce in the mind of (he person ad- 
itreued, a coonecdon brdviit tbe idem xhicb have 
been pnTioutly attached to the word " sugar," and 
the further idea of " jirpf tncf »," and betwixt the 
ideas attached lo " woiawood," and (he idea 
of " bittemesi." SometiMM notlting iney be previ- 
Liuily knovn conetmipg the lu'.ijccl of tiir prlspo.Ei- 



(ion. We may speak of sugar and of irorniwood 
to a permn who has never heard of either. In thai 
case ibe tarma are only inlruduced at signs requi- 
rini; the psrson addresred to adacb to tbe one of 
Ihem Ibe idea of ewertnesB. and to the other ibat 
uf bitterness, as contributing to thme compound 
ideas of which he may ertenvard* coniider (he norda 
as^ignilicBnt. The idea eiprensed in (ha tobjecl 
must always he different from that expressed in (he 
predicate. This is (he case eeeD though (he ex- 
pressions used would on a different ncoarion be ty- 
nonymoni. When the lenience, ■' London is (he 
capital of Urilain.'' ia uttered. if,(he hearer had any 
idvas about It^ndnn, be is desired l» connect with 
Ihcfe tile further circniDJlancffOf its being the capi- 
tal of Britain if he hnd notdea on (he subject, ex- 
cept that Londott wa^ a notne written or pronounp 
ced in a certain manner, he is desired (o connect 
(his word St a name with (hose which form (be pre- 
dicate of the ^euti'nce. Sometintes. by n figure of 
<ipeech. tbe same word is u^ed for tbe subject and 
(hn predicate 1 fur exnniple, " Rome is home.*' 
tn ih> rmplovmeoL of (his figure, however, it will* 
he found llmt tuch a word as " home" in these two 
i-it-iHtiims hi) a diOercat set of ideas attached lo it. 
Tbe mcaniiip of ihis Fcntence is, " Home, (bough 
oDrn tlinuKhtand spoken of with indilTereDce, ia, 
U'lienviRdc thVxibjectorrefleetion, connected with 
rMliiigs which inlerrd and adacb us. 

The sub>iiin live verb dillers from verbs of motion 
in bein^ rndicnlly indicative in its character, As< 
tcrtlin i^ (bo came of tbe contrivance of it. It does 
not originate ia the imperative mood, any further 

implied in all lanKuage . The u>e of (he subltandve 
verb (•, to dirert (he (hoU|iht of a person lo tha 
connection of one idea, or one asfemblagc of ideas, 
with auntber, and thus to indicate eoligrui tin, in- 
congruities, and rela(iDnsor all kinds. The lab- 
s(an(iv«Mrb Is employed in tha itoperalire. eon- 
formalily wilb the n*ages of other Tcrba. We ray, 
" he wiwi" ■' be ready (o do your du(y;'' but tbil 
imperative hu aln-syl an awkwardness and a irant 
of emphn^s, compsred to that of (he active verb. 
An Bcfive iMpcrative may he considered in such 
pliraies ■• under'tood. It seems an absurdity tn 
desire any pcr»nn or Ibinf; In I'c, or even simply 10 
W connected with another object, or to be endowed 
nith a parlicuiar eharaEter- The imperative radi- 
cally implied in such sentenoti 
licttatijn to uie nicb iTcrfiiini 
duction of a Fer(Bin s(a'e. Sii prcbui means/oc uf 
liiproliai. cniH- yourself to he gnml; act 
manner as to support a worthy cbaracler. 

All the other forms of (his verb coincide 
ing and emphasis witb tbe dorresponding pirtJ of 
olher verba. 

Tbe pccnliar thapsclrr of the Injieative of the 
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substaktive verb is, to express in a cepi|yite word 
that genera] afpof the mind which is comflion to all 
verbs id the in^eatlve mood. •* 

The predieatt of a proposition may either be an 
adjective Doun,,as *' Cicero was ehquent ;^ Solo- 
mon fifi witei^ or a participle, as, ** the man is 
foaJUiifgf* '^m^^y is riding r A substantive is 
apflpl.Witfi'^tial frequency to the same use, as 
iMtC is a phUottfktr ;** "George is a hmz-;* 
Alexander is an emperor ;*' A connecUoo betwrtxt 
* ihi^ ideas eii(pressed by these substantive nouns and 
those attached to the tubjtcit>o( the jifopoeitions, 
^fclf- jg tlien asserted by means of thu simple verb. The 
^^^ verb still m^Mk serves the purpo^ (#« copula. 
The noun beq^i0tf*|i||iuljectiv% by its sifuation. 

Dr. SmiUi infen (rowtUiim generality of the char* 

]H|er of this verb that it ||Nist hav# been the result 

oi much thought, andconfd have beenlbrmed only 

after refinement in metaphysical science had made 

considerable advancement. For this inference, 

liowever, there is not sufficient foundation. The 

^ teu eilirted in all assertions have a character mu- 

^ . j^dvilly similar, and ar^therefure called the same 

^«ci; and nothing is more naturafiban |^ express 

^^Ihe same act or similar acts by the same sign. 

The 1f0y attempts of a child to speak are ofteif [ 
i midji wlihout the use of the substantive verb. He 
^ nayl <* That bread good," instead of'' IhaMVead 
is good.'' Ha possesses the ideas of bread and of 
^podness, an^by pronouncing the one in immediate 
snccesMon to the other, he aUempts to convey the 
impresillMBi which be has received of their milbal 
Gonneojiipn. The same mode of speaking may be 
supposed to Uke place among a people, whose mu- 
tual communteflftions are few and crudely executed. 
Out, as the jiftin posUi(^^f nouns may also be ap- 
plied to other uses, sTi^piiate sign is afterwards 
introcMbed foe indicating assertion ; and no depth 
of metaphylical Imowledge is required to induce 
men to use the samnsign on every similangMcasion. 
AlthoughiOoie t^ of errour attends the inel|er.tu- 






the signs of idea?, conptedi as We have observed^ 
with the sign of adjection, ana the sign of assertion; 
that i^, the meaning of the participle with that of 
the copula. 

Smr. IV. The Neuter Verb. 

Sons lai|^ages have verbs which contain the 
meattiog of an adjective and the copula condensed 
in one word, and which have no further character- 
istic in the construction of sentences than these 
parts of speech when separately expressed. Per> 
haps this is not the case with every language, aad 
there are probably none in which such verbs abousd. 
In the Latin language, mberet utrerc, eaUre^frigen^ 
are instangffjn In English we have the verbs '*to 
glow,*' ** to blodi." but we foi(the osoet part ei- 
press such ideas by using lijettlvea <|rUh the sab- 
stAntive verb in a separate state. The verbs ooir 
mentioned are called neuter verbs, in cnnseqneoce 
of the absence of ^rtain qualities which we shall 
find oth^ verbs to possess. 



Sect. V* ^s^ertitnt made by Verbs o/Motumserof 



Action. 
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al exercise of retracing «nd analysing the progress 



uf our mental operations, an# bencMPetaphysical 
mistakes and difficulties have been handed down 
from age to age, no hesitation or impe^jpent decors 
ii^ thogiiployment of the faculties for thft#DniiK>n 
f^Mrposes of speech. The human mind has always 
proceeded without embarassment in contri^g signs 
f«r its comnuoications. The formation of a gener- 
al word is equally eao^ with that of a significant 
general tupioation for shewing that words are ap- 
plied to siakilar usas. A termination expresses some 
point of mutual rcBei^blance in the application of 
words. . The same thing is done by a separate word, 
and a separate word oiay be uttered with equal fa- 
cility. The forms, in facH which are common to 
all other verb^re exactly synonymous with the 



iT^bas been already observed tliit the first <*- 
JecIlPl' li f Wljii bas || view, in using speech, ii||i 
excite to action. Were mankind destitute of vossi 
language, they would iqytatetfatparticularaetiosi 
which ttiey in|end the psison to whnai they speak 
to perform. Tl^is fhilways done by persd|s who 
wish to 4Bveiii while they amsiM acquainted with 
any coflMfpi language. The case is necesssrdy^ 
the saiMi with dimb persons. In tracing the ori||s 
of the words by mkich particular actions are re|(ts» 
sei^ted, and the establidiment of them as convssr 
tiooil signs, we find no general principles to goids ^ 
KB. The motive for using a particular sound is oC 
of so casual a natnre, that its kistory ia^HljitWdft 
it receives an e8tabli«|)ed application. The 
of Written docunagHSi and the total ioatteotioo 
Vtrospectiv^nalysis, which exist in a state of fO* 
ciety so rude. Involve the origins of |rordsio obtci- 
rity. Etymology can only trace a^onifiKMnoos 
application to anotheri and follow its variatioiii 
through tlp^iflerent languages into Mich it baf 
been 0o^%^ Even this exeivi^w Itliable to dt- 
ceptions whroh it is difficult to avoid. Yet it must 
be allowed that, when conductf^ with caution, iV 
may BFOve extremely useful, by dls covering analo- 
gical principles of traolitioo, which elucidate this 
departmenti»«f human art. 

After men have learned to employ words for ex- 
citing one another to those actions by which reci- 
procal services are perJiMdied, the extent of the 
uses to which language l|i|pbe applied nunt )pe soon 
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pure substantive verb. All other verbs consists of more |plly perceived. Men contrive to ^Mribe to 
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Moli otbar rai Inui surranuillng pbcDoinena. Sdwc 

«f Ibc mntU inlerertiag of (liebc cuiiil&t of the ac- 

[invotlbFir reilnnr creatures. 

Tbe aaiDe sign by h liicb we ilciire ■ period to 

parform a parliculsmolion.lf naturally rrlaincd ar 

■ fjrcibol of ibat lelion in describing any Mrfea of 

vnU of wblcb it tormt a part. After ws bave 

cd ihe wants ■' EOme,'' " gn,'' " slanil," " »i^" 

run.'' as iinper«tivci, we fponlaneooily apply Ihp 

me woril*. eilher in the tumii form, or wilb Horae 

ighl a.l<!ilion or atlerBlinn, in aSrcnative ix-alen- 

«. lucb la '' Julin «tnittla," " Jubn oils,'' or" Jobii 
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U'ben WB describe on aclion wbieb baa a 
ninle cnnncriion ivltb boiae olhar (rbjeclv, ive gCDO> 
rally bave occa>ii>ii to exlenil our de^etipiion by 
iba luenlion at Ibe ubJEcl or olyfcts lo gilualeiJ. 
We may eithar mention one or mot* of ihi ajiitnU 
uboprrrariatbeactloa, oran ubjrotmBecled b; it. 
If Ibe noun e:ipr>-8sin); lliia object i 
nitnalive cBae, itbecoiuet ibc l( 



act is put la On an- I 

uling Eubjeet or (be J 



Itbanboenalreailyreniarkril ibat IhcM 
(onni miiy ba revolvrd into tbe oopiila w 
tide, and are Puuivatent lo " Jubn >■ ■ 



«onn*iianf«>prMW<l by Ihe ptrticiple are obser 
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are ea|iible nf using iBnicuHge, anil fom an e: 
•hw •ariv of relaiiona imoog the iibjeci* of 
knuwli>il|;e But the earliest use lliat ariic 
e.nmMiins tbe Mgnifitanl worJs is iJic couTej 
or infoimnti'in. ()u ibia account Ihe Eopa'i 
th» participial aign nro Dot ■■riBinally aiprata. 
taut con<t«ii«eJ iotu one iriird tviib tha ubim uf lb< 
Mtion Fp«ific4, Tliii early ilile of tho GDarfensed 
phrare is lUe CBUW of a cmnpmalire lieiplicl 
lb* inJicHtitpform. It I9 prior In r.^rmalion I 
parliolplr. We Iteie occasion to uy Ibat s man 
" Halks,'' tooner than we bai e oficaiion to ui 
euia|iottB4 deti^iiBiion " tbe man tMlltin^t." a» tbe 



ben (he nominative ii tbe name of an agent, 
erb ia nid to be aclivr. When it ii the oamG 
□bjecl alTvcleil, it ia said to bejMtiire. (Tbia 
Diode u( eipTCiiinn ia aoniewbat Ulogical. It it 
le uoun (bat becomct acliiAtn tbe one iollanoe, 
id pauiie in Ihe otbar. The difference of tbeae 
lonsetoftbeferb it, ibat they giie Ibenc d>ir«> 
xrt iif cblracler lo the noun. We tiball, bow- 
er, Bilbpre lu Ibe ealablisbril nooieudnture, as e»> 
blishrd by coninon uMge.and posicHin): iba ad- 
inloge of a convenient briefneH.) There ate nol 
every lan;iua^e two ^epnrate funni of tbe verb 
r lbe>c tun app liealinu* Of it. In Oiodetn I'-af 
il. tome verbt ere uwd in the tame rmm in an ac* 



and in > 



e apptici 



«tba 









■Tbey 

' Fir cuff (Dure ewily Iban oak. 

il ihnt peraoo^a fiice :'' also 

' Driuk tome wine i" and '■ Tbi 
antly." 



of Ihe three followii^ uaji : I 



We lay, " Lttok 
tteJbott Weill' 
uineifrin^iiplea 



different proposiiiiin. It lellowi 
Ibe timple iMdicoiive is pr^or to lb; 
bieh \i f.irmed by tha parlici^e an 
The dif isiin ol it iato Ihetc Iho part" 

Ihe indic.ilie appear more compliga- 
)ypicHlBnalyii*, androlBelnighlbs4i■■ 
» view of the lubjpei, in coniUder tbr 
ive »3 aapbciei of Oonlraction. But 
ehararter. The act which consislt in 
Ihe meani-ig of iheMf no Hgnt is «pon- 
of an early orijiiin. On lbi> aconnnl 
M compleKilyof rorm (ban 



(tie parlidple. 
Skct. VI. Tlie .4tfiM, Pairi 



Il moot rreffnenlly happens thi 
'vent, wbrlber coniisting of a vb 



andMiiUU Vvitt). 

It, indeaeribinsan 
diintarybuaiaoac- 



i.y mean* of a nrua, tarn' object which ba.< • con- 
• |iieaou*eoneerB In it. The occulnai uo which 1 
>o inclination In tin ihii eii<it>arebutreir, andibe 
■vml« nhicb are dererlbad in a manner ao si 

ire nnt of (be ni>ul iiitereilio.: kind. They ocenr 
n I^tin In the use 'if^uch v'ri'taani^j/lanilpi'uji 
' it aiQIM," '■ it raiiK, ■ Edcb uf liieie Trr'j> 



Souie prnmuiarlana, loiprep<>ed with tiM proDti- 
nent diilinotlon eiislini; in the Latin laagatgc be- 
twixt the verb in Ibe acilve and the paitive voice 

nentially aclive. and lber||bia ihal tbe pbra^i " H.- 

are ungratniBnlical. But tte ibatl pfobably enter- 
iHin a iiiyre enlargnl ■> well Bi * more correct idea 
of the vA, byoonctlving itiat ibote Mbi^ irec^ll 
Hclivaarerbs are in iboireariieFt application of uo 
particular voice, ihui^b. from Ibe agent Kenerally , 
ippcAring in Ibe mind of the apeaker more ioipart- 
inl iban nt]' vbject loled on, ibe active appNcHtion 
ii lliem is tbe mail rreijiienl. The original iadica- 
iie of tbe verb ibui points out a conaaciion b»> 
iviit an aliject and en event, w il bout specif) in )t 
he nature of iliis itnneetion. Tbe cliMuitlanca 
<( ne^ncy nr any other may^ (afrty left to tlie ia- 
rrcnces formad by Iboinrierslanding of tbe hearer. 
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ited td the' aflffive application. In such language| 
the dtstincUon betwixt the active aM patsvi^ 
voices wfll be Biost constant. This happens iriMe 
Latin language, and in the active and passive 
voices of the Greek. But, ivbere the contrivances 
adopted for i^§ purpose are in point of conveni- 
ence leis fortttnate, they will be more varied and 
lesajMrictlf^Wiered to. Much will be left to ur- 
genK^tesion or individual taste. Of thitp we have 
instances in the mfddle voice of the Greek vtrb ; 
aad in several phrases in the modern languages of 
Surope. 
The French apply the verb In a pailive accepta- 

' tion, by introdpcing the tame object as the ndmi- 
native and thplccvg|Live to it« as,ft«e vin de Bur- 
goigne sx bo rrpaf^fil, literally ** the wine of Bur- 
gundy drinkt iUtlf everywhere.'* A verb thus 
Ved has been called a robiprocaV^ ver|, and it ap- 
pears particularly appropriate when the same ob- 
ject is the agent and the object affected, as in the 
phrase ** he prepares himself.'* Yet it is not neces- 
fiarily^imited to such occafloos. Lt tin boit does 
^|lot mean '** the wine performs the act of drinking," 
Mt ** the wine has soliie oonnealion with the act 

-a -br drinking.*' The nature of that connection is 



here in^cated by the accusative te. The phrase /c; .be literally translated into our language. When 



tin te Mf may be thus analysed, *'The wine is con 
f cerifed in drinking, by being the liqiMr which some 
one drinks.'* But we find that in English, when 
we say " tbt^wine drinks pleasantly «" the kind of 
cQnnection betwixt the wint^nd the act of drink- 
ing is l(f|t to be inferred from the nature of the |ub- 
ject. This is of itself sufBciehtly prominent to pre- 
vent adibiguity, notwithstanding the incomparably 
greater freqtilncy of the active application of that 
verb. * 

In other inatances, ir*4||ht addition or a mereal- 
teratl^ is used for denoting the passive, "^n the 
Icelandic language, ag flska signifies ** I love," 
(Eg tlskast <' I am l)fved." In Latin, we Jipve omo 
for " I lo|;j»," and amor for '* I an lovJE" The 
expedient adoptM in different languages iiHI de- 
pend on the previous state of each. When a lan- 
guage already possesses a word expreisive of suffer- 
ttig or being acted on, it will be natujal^lo employ 
this, or some part of it, in union with the verb to 
ilioote the^assive. It is not improbable that the let' 
tar r, which distinguishes the passive voiciain Latin, 
is derived%o(n ret '* a thing, '^r some previously 
existing word of 6imil||r import The radical let- 
ters am signify *' love ;" am^o '' I love," i. e. '' 1 
have som0 general connection with loving." Amro-r 
*' I am connected wit^ loving as the thing or object 
loved.'' The letter i» runs through all those forms 
of the passive voice which are produced by inflexion, 
with the exception of the |econd person plural. 

The preteiite tense of the passive verb in Latin 



participle with the substantive terb. The partici. 
pie employed is derived fromihe past lense. Ama' 
tus is mott probably a contraction for wnatfU-as, 
and derived from amaril. The past tense is thus 
converted into a part of speech resembling the til'- 
jective; and the effect of the {last is exhibited a» t 
quality ivhicn is to be connected or adjeativcdto 
some ofter idea expressed in the form of a attl||tSD« 
tive^oun. <^he introduction of the copula fomsao 
indicative er asserting sentence. This shows tbsi 
assertion was not early appropriated to that par- 
ticular sort of connection betwixt actioni and oibtr 
objects. % 

The best passive form of the verb which the En- 
glish language possesses is in the preterite teatt. 
and yet it is of an equally compound nature with 
this part of f|l Latin passive. We adopt tlie sigu 
of past action in tb»form of aff adjee^red quality, 
and complete our assertioii by inserting the c>pola. 
<* Destroyed' is the past tense of the verb " de-tmy,' 
*' The enemy's troops dttiroytd the C(t>" exfiresset 
the active voice. *' The city is dtUroyaV^ eipre«e< 

the passive. 

Wfriiave no good contrivance for a passive voice 
if thail^resent indicative. Domut eRdifieaiur cliioot 



is made up of a compound phrase, consisting of the guage has a resource whidli A;w others 



we say ** The bonse is built," we^sert the coo- 
pleliM^^f ap action. The nearest approach wfcisli 
we make to il in respect to tense is by the phrase 
*< the house is building ;" but heie we conround tbe 
voices, at least we employ a word which in respect % 
of voice is gefHiral^as tbe participle in infisoioit 
comuioalf used in the active voiee. Some of obr 
southern neighbours choose to express tLeire)f8n- 
ing by4he plrrale *^ the house is being built,*' ivbicli 
is no farther appropriate to the present tense thin 
a& the same combination never happens to leuKci 
for the past. It labours under the disadvantage of 
an awkward verboirityi which prevents it fruinbe* 
ing generally adopted, or sanctioned by the au- 
thority of persons of taste. Another effort bis 
sometimes been made to supply fhis want by pre- 
j^xing the letter a to the present participle, and 
thus converting it into a passive present, as " tbe 
house is a-buildlng," but this has not succeedeilio 
meeting with a permanent adoption. A strictly 
appropria^ phra^ has not been found absolutely 
necess|ryn>e£ause a slight alteration in the foroi 
of our sentence enables us to dispense entirely uiib 
the passive form of the verb. We can say *' the 
building of the house goes forward,*' or '< the work 
people are engaged io^the building of the houst.,^ 
No inconvenience is experienced in expressing ouc 
meahing; it is confined to our attempts to tran«i- 
late Latin sentences literally into English. 

In the French language the passive voice is mtpcb 
less frequently used thagj^p English. That Ian- 
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Ing Ihe object acttJ on atlir the tclite vcrl> 

mention of an; particular ■gi'iit, at It 

■live ofa very general aiiplicBtiim, on 

•ignifying merely *' laoie being or beingl 

igitielile." Tbii ts prefixed lo Ibe active 

I verb. anJ Ibe nbject edetl an is amv^ 

• (n fdllDiv in (lie accusative (orobjeo- 

OHtedH, "tome being or bdngi ta} 

InoiUled, Wilb prupriely '> it ii saiil." 

taaguajja is tquglly Uefective in a pasdve 

rtlie future a> t'ur ibe presauL IC Ibe len- 

MIK aJiJifoiUur U IrnnslMeil by tbe pbrawt 

Miw ivi[i be buill," or 'Ibe houie will be 

Dg,'' or " will be beini; 

we tball find lber« rarmi to labour uhiIlt 

diiadranlaj^ei witb the Btt£U)ptt«lresdy 

il lo give a traa>latian of Ibe worii •' do- 

IcWar/' Vat we experience equally little 

ihtB as iu Ihu foruier iu&Uuce. IW' 

luodrrsle akill ia varying tlie tntn oF imr 

enablei ua lo eunvey ou: ueauing clearly 



tbeui 



iticc inJiiht be f<iriiie<l. consisting nt a 
•ford La Mgnily lUal an BctJoo takes place, 

Kner tioiiler tn tbe n'ordi ningil and I'luil. 
'e* Bin;;le wurd Tor " tbera is." or 
walking;" >h I-'rencb, Ton icprottune. 

In, the paBiive voioe it xHiietiniet uiod in 
r ifliperioBal manner, jImlnJatttr Is 
1 nuy Ibing else Iban iu fori(|. Il 

f tlie act nf welklng goes on ;" ambulalur 
Ihe nut or u alkinj; I* perrormed by I 



Bmejical and mathematical 

f DEPARTMENT. 



[ (Conehdal fntm ptgt EOl.J 

■ Ibe diviaor cantaini teveral lignrcB, >omc 
n nay occur in BM^ertainiug how many tiiue> 
Lpbar Is E'lntiincd Iu the partial priiitucti. 
Wcwinii cxampic ii deaigoeil lo ibeiv bott 
mf be Uiainnd. 

t 4a;)it340J(RT3 

jT .IB HO 



Four figures must tml Ik taken on the left of the 
dlviilend, in order [□ farm a number largo enough 
locontairitba divlur; and Iheu U di>e> not Injrae- 
diately oppeu- lion luauy limei 1^1 can conuin 

Allan aid in Ibis search, il is to be observed that 
this diviaor li'coutBiaed between tuO aod 500 i and 
that irii were prraitely either one o/tbeMauinberi, 
the (juextidO would be reduced lo Ruding bow many 
timei 4 hundreds or S hundKdt are ouniuned in 
Ihe 42 bundreili of Ibe number 4S34, or in fact, 
what amounts to Ibe same thing, how w^ay timet 
(he number 4 or 5 is contained in the number ^. 
I'be lir^I Kivts 10. Ibe lecoml Si the iiuotieiit eougbt 
will (ben be fq^nd somen here bein'ren these Iwd. 
|{ ii plain that Ihe number 10 la not to be u*ed, bo- 
c«u>i; thai would proceed upon the Wppoiilion Ihat 
the units oflhe rank above tbe hundreds oftbediil- 
deed. ciHjId contain llir divti-or, which i-> nut tbe 
CBte ; il only reojainn then lo try tvbicb of tbe two 
numbrn 9 or 8, employed as the aiultiplier of itS, 
will give a produet tbai msy be subtracted froim 
4!3i, and il i> found to be B ^ thlv then il tbe SrH 
figure or the ijuolienl. Subtractiug from the par> 
lial dividend. the protluet of (be divisor iDultlplicd 
by a, Ibe remainder is S5k ; by bringine down the 
Oof the tens oF the dividend, a second panlal divU 
dend ia formed upon which Ihe same operatinoi are 
la heparfiwmed as upon tbe prccerdinf , and so on 
wilb the atfaers. 

Tbe fiiregoinf! BrtlcTes furnish this rule ! To di- 
vjdeona liuniber by another: pineo the diviraron 
the tfil otthc dividend, wpamte Ihem by a tin* and 
draw ouniher od tba rigbl of the dividend, to OHtrk 
the place of the quotient. Talie ou the left of tbe 
dividrtiit Bt many Bguret ai are necessary to con- 
tain the divirar ; Seek bmv many limes Ihe number 
expreued by the first Rguru of (he diviior is cou- 
(nined !■ (bat whiiii is rcpretcnleil by the Grtlor 
(bo t*a fint figures of Ihe partial dividend ; multi- 
ply (bi*quutieiii which il but an approiisating one, 
by the divliur ; and sbuuld tb« pioilucl be greater 
ibin the partial dividi-ud, tnhc away auccestivety 
as niBoy units from the quiiileDl as naji be neces- 
sary in order tn obtaio a product that may be lub* 
traded from lliepin'il dividend i pcrforui Cite suU 
traction, and it there remain nioro than the dlviaOr. 
It will bt • proof that Ibe quolicol has been too 
uiucb d■lnini^h■d ( il ti of cniiria then ts be increas- 
ed. llring doAii, by the biilBoflb* remainder, the 
followitig figure uF the dividend ; seek, as before, 
bff* many limea this pirtlal dividend oooUins the 
divisor; wrile iii the quoiieni, the number fonnd 
which is lo be uiultipliL-d into tbe diviwr, in order 
to subtract tbe produel fioiii the partial dividaod ; 
prucee<1 thus uutil all Ihe ligurvi of the dividend 
proposc^d >liall haw be«Q brought down. Should a 
pariinl dii'iilenl occur tihidi Kil^u^t contiia t)ii 
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diviaor, it will be riecttntj, hbre brin);ing donn 
a new Bgura af (he divideod, to- place ■ cf [ili 
th* qnoticDt. 

Tbe opcrattoni which Aiffiion reqolrfi nny he 
included within a imaller «pB<ie, *tj carrying; ihi 
Mbtractionoftha prodoctl of tbe diTlinr by end 
figure of the qaotieOt in tbe in«isor;i m maj bi 
Men in the raltoiviag example. 
89)1755(15 
195 
OftO 
After havlog roond lti*t the Grtt p«rtiaT divtdend 
ITS contain! i timeg tbe divieor S9. the 9 
Cnt multiplieil hj t which )(■*"■ y ■ ■">' in order 
to mblrict ihi( prodbct rmu the ivDitt of tbe partial 
diviilend, 4 teni art added to the 5 unitt tbnt il 
eoDtaloa, which miiies 15 ; Mbtractini; SB fruoi 
Ihii, there ramainB 9. JHe I teni are then carrieil 
nentall) In 12. ihe piWuel of the ijuotiepl by th» 
tena of (he diriaor, which makes IG, andiu niblraEt- 
ing it rrom 17, tbe t tena by which the uoltf af Ibt 
dividend werefacreawd, in order (a make the for- 
mer eubiraclion poiiible, are likewise taken away' 
The tame operation ii perrormed vpoD tbe aecond 
partial dividend 195. tbna i 5 limes 9 arelS, tak^n 
Jtotti tS, noaght remain), then 5 tiniei 3 are 15 and 
4 tens to be carried make 19, taken from 19, ocuj^bl 

Tbe mode of conducting any o(her example liaw- 
. rver complicaieil may be easily gathered from thii, 
Divi»lon may likewiae he abridged when (he divi- 
dend and diriwr are terminated by eeveral eypberr, 
becaufe, as many cypfaera may be omitted *t ibe 
end of each at there ere in that which contains thr 
fenefl. Ifit were required, for inalance, to divide 
SIOOO by 400, Ibete nunberi might be redocrd «> 
840 and t, and thr quotient would not be affiited ; 
for nn change will bavs takeq place eiavpt in the 
nune of the unili, tince in<tead of 84000 in 840 liui 
dredt.and nf 400 or 4 hundred), we thall bare 840 
unit) and 4 unit*, and the quotient of Ehi 
S40 and 4 remaini aJwayB the bbidb, of whatever 
^.kind (belt unid may cnntitt. 

It if proper likewise to remark that by omitling 
two unit! on (he righlof (he numhera propoard. 
they have been divided, each by 100 ; For it fullDwr 
from (he principle of numerndnn, that by removing 
1, or 2, or 3 cyi-heri from Ihe ligbt of any number, 
the number ia divided by 10, or by 100, or by 1000, 
4nd to on in luecetiion. 

Esamplet of Division according to (be Frenoh 

method, the divimir being wriKen above the (|do- 

tient, and the producln being carried in the memory. 

lU I 3 16513 I 544 3019164 I 63T1 

«1 — 2752 - — 53956 

00 I 48 0000 1 48 37644 iSG 
■ ■ ■ 00000 



Bivitmn find Muliiplicnlion, like mhlrtction uJ 
nil'Iiliiin, pfrvr 10 prove each OtheTi aiaca'aecardiiig J 
la the definilirn nt divisiDn, a prodoel Msg^iidiJ j 
by one of ill raclora ^ould give ll^ otbtr, end tkt I 
miiltiplicalinn oF thSdiviMr by tbe qunlbnlthHli I 
reproduce ihe dividend- ■-*■ ■ i 



^'W. 



Gentlfmrn wM have it Id (heir power to taTcAA Ibr 
Iditortorihe AoDnficiM witli lbe>t*lear lii«nitiK 
rimn paru oT the I'Blted Sum, 
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Id perhap. 6 



ilrthile 






wild' 



, . aid in Ibe diStvnn a( lii'taiT » 

! ubidi would be highly acceptable to l^rnti^ 

I ■ciemilic a ad thrlaiian rdnrnrim 
The leadiwifrn turn or Ihit denpi art to pfoOMtte tlr b- 
rrr-i of liferaCure and wience. ted lo lay Miweib-if 
EaJerilhr EmiiinC itate of eduolioo io oar happy iri 

In mdfr In reiidef tbeir jonmal ielemlinE (itdnup 
Irtc, il beromri orcneary, thai lltey iliould ^A iaAmi* 
ion on IhenhHct from Ihn»e who are ™.ihl«J, hTll»i' 
□pnrelinn with Ibe imlinitloni oTpr wliicli ihrj^nwdr, 
-> Ei"» full aoi* correct details, and Ibereby itnt tie 
eaiiH in wbieh Ib4 nnti<l feel a drep inlemt. 

From Kbool eonnniUKa.mcielini and lilenry F<nM^ 
the edilori reqneti (he follewinz pu'liailan, via : 
I. Tlie origin, prngfeia, and f«i<tici>ublt viarUKU 
■T^TaDVicnoou jiHDcOLLioo. The nunAcT of pmi- 
■ling olRcerF, aoi] Iheir namn:— cnurw nrttady.k 
J. LrgiiUtiveor corpnraie Hconrairnient. 
.'(. Manner of Koveninmit bow adminineted. 
'f. PiSbnorahipi, onniber of prorca»n and lulnn. ■ , 
i NuinbeTofaludeBU in each plareorieaniiiq. 
fi. Hkeeipenmnruitltnn, boa--' ■^- 
T. BgOet;; ef Mndml* for li'ei. , .- , 

8 Hli;o«iiplilcal Hiiparalin, lilirarv,4e. 

9 Ofuriptionnrihr hiiildiii|;>,aiidtlipirritr-— ofllieDlr, 
luirn nnillntpin whirb tlii'y areiitujied, andofibc 

■ ■ ij fommiilee*. 



oriherii 



' annlirnhla lo huhlic 
pw'h. cnlli^ei niid un 



hrnloci'ciln- 1 

fto. ■ 1 



erceivrd Tim alUan rMguett Ibeir c 

it, htil to iBcludie every Ihia* Ihej n 

r renwrk.— An the ohjecl ii lo obtain f 



iritpr hp linrn. Ihmilh il Wljl be optional with kia. 

The fldvAOlBEi-- of ajonrailofthii riatiirr. are-aw. 
nd obviniiB Utpralore and Klmce will Rnd new n- 
ocatn by havini; iheir repntltoriea opened to [SihUttk 
pHiiaii _ Public tpiiil will be awakcnni and prnfuMl. 

.V oribOH whn are lb* fiirnitFand pairanaofH>aiiiiiHK 
Our youih will bi- beneimwi aad rendered ufrful a** 
her, of »riety They witi have itronf inducenenii H 
penenere in Iheir tnidin. f^miitsnd grnrdliWi'. iiii- 

e loproi'idr. "ill beenih!Ml lojiidjpol UiToioyara 
: advanl^K" orfvtral iimiUi'innn.wiib reEiird lom- 
iclion, healih. eijienFe and toriely. Tcachcni aba 

qu.ili lied for ihcimoortanl office, may be broiitbiiii- 
Jewi rul notice, and rreeive ihai Ju»lice and crdil, 
ihlcli »n linaesi dlicharge of profeniooal dutjujuiily 

nmniiinirniionn [pml paid) io he made ai early ai 
.ible,«nJiijortfn«iiKn«Bry.totbe]i:diIora,thratKh 
medium of ihcroatOilIee, New Viirk. 
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' InrnlSSiSly It tliajoc I'l □ had thing. 

Urnr.tit.p with Ihe duly wliktl individually nnd 
•n^lcttiveljneawelollieriiins^ncrBlinn, uelinvp 
*nlBfrt (o inybrfnre ihe pulrlic ■ few biriciurei oil 
ttie rnoilra of iiislruclion gPncra% prncliMiJ. <iy 
tti«<t (ligiigfld loiujKrintend ourolDpririg'i FdOra- 
tkM, ind Ih« (atil c(>ritei|iiance9 whii^h will eiiiiif, 
if iht piililic ilill prniit In palninitiiiE nimnrlhy men, 
■nd sMnil indiflWrent b[ the rnpiJ dccudeiice ofyuulli- 
W li*nil» »nd Improvement. Wherever n ttirn In 
^Mimnyiiiil vice * liits, a subvertlon of Ilia moral 
ffniiMtl folhiwi, and IntEliectuai diieue «Hin 
Bfeii pUer. dftTVuin;; lis Innrrul effecli into ovirr) 
Wf>t *"'"Ki ^<i n'llj'i'. tiiijiriucipled precPi'Iurs 
P^l'i liF nnliNl nmniig tbc grvHleil curHs ; conici- 
nticHisnaH fuaaii^lhc^rMleH lilewiiRtlOiiociply 
J^lielaltM wr mO'l. id ■ ireat menturr, loiA fur 
"'cfurm in onr mndr of conducting educalion. 1^ 
''lildieM. vrncily, and aipiril of literary emlseiice, 
HtawS in the conduct orinilrncton, Ibf ^onHqueii' 
"*« will he lisi'py and indelifilc upoti tbe mhids uf 



, upon no pricale malirt ; bul soltly on DrraunJ <i^ 
glaring dtcepliBnipraclittd by mavji of OUT inflnie- 
I, niiit B/fortitlal nfgltrtio lavad and alioleiomt 
vlralion. II ive Imrl (iKPn ririt*rf liy any ignolilB 
nrlple lo llic Hriling of IIimc pages, we nnulil 
■ e doomed Iboii to llie Brines, nnd let liaw men 
iilrrniple J prey apon t)>e vituli of iht^ public, 
rhfl lihirty of Ills prcu in tlie pccaliar lioait nnd 
ni;^lire of the Anencnn people. " An lioneit. 
n will Iherefore he peculiarly careful not to Dbiue 
lhi< most cnnilllu(ionalar)nii of public opinion." He 
ivill not employ il Bi n VeMBe of itander, merely Id 
^rHlify ibe mBlevoIencc of hi* onn diipoiiUon. or 
ilCRK a fen disinlulc individunli, nor nill bs 
enclbe rharBCtrr of nny person, because he can 
:bi>r^e hii deadly arrotvi in Kcretfiridc and mal- 
williout the fear of being arraigned before the 
iinnl of hit coiinlry. But slill, if in (he peiform- 
f of llinse who have nnderfaten to discharge any 
imporlanl duties, any p«rson perceive abuses or do- 

whirh, if perniillrd la proceed nnnolical, - 
d hf pmduGtirr of llic molt deleterious cnnw. 
res. lie, M ivell as every other ivorthy nnd lion- 
leniber of •noielv, h in duly hound U put foitli 
dhnnd. ond sinji ll.em. • 

thli sUuiilinn of our ■Aolfulic aOairs, there 
I Hn indiTpeii~aliIe necesMtj of rectifying Ihfso 
n, whirb HI'S *a> prevalent in our youth fu| 
lariea. 'i\e hare, therefore, t>een stimtilntedlD 
ineke such observali.io- m we ifermeil might be. In 
iiiealurp, conddr.ivi' lowarili the effecting ofsa. 
ry purjiosi;. Oni' elTiiHs may be feeble ; but 



■eny Ihrsi 



ind the 






lilies, by weati^ning the rvra 
■»«fotbem, d aft RtJ al once the end of mural 
'Wion, end may he JTisliy driven from the) lociety, 
*fcote>ery eiistence he ha> e ndearourert to df itroy, 
2' pnlsoninf the founhins by nbicb II ii nour^shrd 
ni mpporled. 

^r iiriniinf mit Ibe filly, flattery, and vices of 
'*ay of Ihoie engaged in the bondarable pmreision 
' liHWiicliiig youth, of eipofin J those who freijueot- 
■■ and inlinlianaUg niin the moral) of the youug 
'He eOectj of which lead lo irreligion, dissipatluu 
••d mitery) ire deem it eipedient, lo shicid oursetvet 
"^Bi the imblttered slmfis of calumniatora, ttde- 
^re. thai we are nol inslipnted by oiotivei offpleca 
^ penooal resentment" Our taai/i /tare tetn vfil- 



Mdrmn all n 
(■ liiem lo 11 



Murf of Ihein are mea 
(ir rondiicc such as j-jtlly t, 

B<1 r-ptd ul ihc public. 



H-ell n 



IVe 



', liial K 



inmrki may at first view appear too "evere ; 

but tlii'y are nol more to lliaq Ibe cuuws, which gave 

iu to tlieni, justly merit. They are, indeed, de< 

Igued lo he sevete, and if this be tlieir only bull, 

I'e are (Wifeiilly willing lo undergo the fiery ordenl 

if public ei'tticuiQ- To aatiriee had trai:liers, ilUy 

Hirviib and guardians, or malicious aposlales, w« 

loiisider In the liigh ad degree worthy ufcoiomeiids- 

i.in. It may, inileed, ha alledged by anuie, thai it 

) " inconipalibleif nulH'lIh the |>nifeuiuu, yel cei- 

inluly with the practice ut' Chruliauily.'' * IVe ana 

1, if thai be true, the jimite of wit, learning, or 

lalenli, U nothing uorlli. if private lualigoily, or 

iial pi(]ue be llic niutivr, it is eiaenliatly cuu> 

trury to the [irecrpla nnd practice of this blemsd rcll- 

aud cannot be defended lot a mumenl. Bul if 

•Ktire be an insiniuient, and ajuweKnl one too, iti 

iiilaia and enforce public order, morality, religion, 

rstore, and good manners, in lUote catut in whitU 

putpil and (he coarti of lavr can telduni iiilcrfcra 

1 rarely n ilh cITcci ; the cummuniiy mnj oulhttr- 
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tte anil approve or it. ThtrBotliorlzeJ Jniirunipnts 
of lanful warfare are lanful. 

We are perfeclly leniiUe cf (be niimernti^ilisiid- 
vsnlages under wbich we labour, in comljKiIng Ibr 
received opinioDi in predileclion of men, iiho hnve 
elei'Bled Ihemielvea b; Ion* and mean artEIJcr, (o Ihr 
noble, but alighlrd ocrTipnlian of leaching, Wr 
cannot apesk of Ibem without ceniuringlhrm. V/r 
■ball be auailed by ignorance and envy on (he one 
band, and inieivtud views on Ibe other. We ihall 
be carped al by teichers, pariiculnrTy by ibo»« who 
are desiroui of Ibe etaoinioenl ariiing from the 
feuion. The nrarni approbation ollbeirpfllroni 
be an almoit iniopereble barrier to tba eieciilio 
any peraon'i intention, however laudable or pri 
ivoKby, and caniMt fail of eieiting a aealiui^ res 
meiit Rgainit (he onn whom Ihey luppoje the ii 
valor, and who daru to eipou them to met 
acorn and contempi. 

Many of Ihoie preceptorial parajitej, unadorned 
by thoiB elevated virtucj, wliicti AoalJ ch iiparleriic 
the fratemily, «nil which are esi^ntialy requiiilc foi 
llioia, who arropte to Ibemieivei the imporfanl 
province of rearing immortBl loult, for " 
never-fading bliw," have eialted tbemsetiEg lo that 
•minence, by uttering the ma» audacious caluniniei 
undertbe appearance of the greatest (in eerily. Tbey 
ba^e found by freqnent repetition* of Ihcic motittrout 
enonaiilej, which demand public chajfhempnl, that 
they could procure tbeleitimonialaofereol iipproba 
liopi frorti manyof tboie, wlio are incapatilcnf ilis- 
cemin; tbeir ijuauliefy, their ignorance uiid Ibeir 
knavery. The ignorant end simple (for xudi alivic 
ran be Imposed upon) have lent tlielr voliitilnry pd 
lories to those petty dec lai men, and tliui pr^jiidiccs 
hsve been formed against the more naioi'ii.tai.( 



lilies, Mill en.leavoar, by every ncani In Uwii 

Mrr. 10 induce Ibeir popils to follaw tbem. In 

H'ordi let tbe VKt.^riesof morality and reH^Mt te^ 

"ill ibeimhnuls qp w(b a fDuadalion, ibal whilei 

1 the one hand, the hhibI and i 



CLtSS 



which 



will require grwt efforts, before [bey can be Icsioned 
or *railicBted. 

Tliat a good education is tbe source of u'J vhii 
it an unquestionable fact, and it behoM'i evtry 
faithful profeiaop of religion, and every fiiend to 
literature, to cniih, if possible, tatorini Jniiravil' 
tmd ivlirmsicel uiodei ofinstrucvion, and lo O'lah:!'' 
la their stead, lach as may tie most likely iriprnduc 
apbetbing valuable, and which may rtrnrnpenie 
Ihcm for their great care and unwearied diligence. 
Let them inquire into the charscleti of 
who are desirous of beciiming ioftruclers of youth, 
aadeiamine, whether Ibey be free from Ihe errou 
■nd prejudices naturally arising from an uncullivali 
mind- Nor U this all. Merely their being skillpd 
tlie Latin, Greek, or French langunges, and tbi 
poMcisinga general knowledge of the arU and scic 
cei, ihonld not induce perion* to entrust llit-ir ch 
dren tolhrm. Thry ibould have, fn addition loll 
theoretical lumber, someltiiog more to lecnnimei 
hay should be virtuoQl, 



IPS of education are carefully and akilfaHKIau{lil, 
I the oilier, religion should be InitilladuBiUKj* 
Tiiile mind, with all that a^iir and MHdiutf, 
bicblbeeilreme importance ulHieiahjecli««]iiirr« 
n.lliF temporal and elemal happineaa of Ibsac to*. 
illed to theircnre. This would be a ijHan whM,' 
hen brought inis operation, eoald not be iuMj- 
jorevenairL-Eied, by the slaodar or glatiog qiaek- 
y, 10 frequently exhibited to the pabtic, tbroatk 
r medium of newspaper* luid cbnlara, bj iai^nt 
111 iliacrant teach on. , 

Tbe eirecls of low and illiterate precepton^ m 
oti tcvercly felt in thii city. Tba mind* of thli> 
ipils left uneiercised, are open to all Ibe victi 
prevalent among the most northlenparlof IImn*' 
lily. Tliochililren have nolbrnglo do, "hlH 
in Iht ilrtel," uponlhe dismiuton oficlyiiL la 
Diomiug tbe^ return, lo lounge oatlboirtiMii 
ilence and ignorance. Hence is tbacoata^ia 
;hDuricbooli are beld. Children m^tolB- 
pravemcnl. Tba fault indeed lies partly oa tb 
chtlJ't side, but more on the parcota', wbo an » ' 
lioughlleMBi lo commit their children lo tbaavrlf 
llilerale and dnring inposlors. How can h thn kc 
■np^led, that tbe learned part of the cowndf d 
ihould approbate our cnanoK leminariei, wiku Ilk \ 
lo longer an honour to be at the head of a mImmI, 
>iit BMTTLi: pnorirP Tbaisnch miieraUe wteleyi ' 
ire poorly recompensed, ought, by no neaw, It 
stcii« ail 1)0 ish meat. The fact ii, tbat ihey 4b ki< ' 
gven deserve tbeir daily bread.— Men anmUMi . 
fouoil poiieued of all llie requisites neceMaij it 
conducting Bp academy who will descend lelbajp- U 
tinea r>l leaching, unlei* oompelled by naoa^l'^ 
andlbbuiay be aittgned at the reason, why t» All 
ilinens rise to eminence in the repobfle of M^ 
in tbe managemoDt of odr public ab>N- 
That this is iioiv ihe case, admits of no doabt ; tkt 

Id bat already complained of oar redtiMacalt - 
tcholasllc aflainj. II ii indeed true, that ttiffii 
ymen have reached Ihe higbeit pteaa^ 
of literary famp. Tbi*, however, ivasBolef^l* 
nny kuowlcil^ nhich they obtained laoareoniM _ 
schools, but under Ibc bleuingof Divine PtoviJlM 'i 
in Iheir ri\tn incessant Industry ond apfliealin*' 
wbQlly inilcpcudenlof local advantages. Itiilott 
iiTOIchrd sIBle nf our places of learning, IbitlW 
practice of Inle yeun, of tending our youth loMh' 
countries (at their education, is to be altriboteill' 

■ Owi BUI al8« nJll; TSJiojI-r^af. 



Ji'alli ing u ni ore ilariag Ihan uniUI/alntf. 
t We are. ho-ever, eitrenely weH pleated tearilttt 
acmpulaiui ^ey ihoald IheouelveaMt tbe be^t ci- |lhairorBreiFyrM«p»t, Ifeir-lforlEeaDboeilofatp^ 
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Then is a naiioipal evii ensuing from (his, Iriz. (hat 
l( tends to alienme the aficctioos of youth from their 
n&tive country, and rivet them to that wherein (hey 
have been educated. This has been too long the 
etse, and i|istead of endeaf\'oaring to remove the 
defects af|f prejudices, which force our olTiipring to 
diftant sMfel for illpAiinating tbair minds, we still 
seem to be adding atCPaater- spur. Why do we not 
eadeavonr to equal iMurpass foreign seminaries of 
Mmiagi to distinguish our literary institutions as 
tbe MneHes^of iii>erty, literature ar^l religion, and 
iiiitiiail of iQ^ostitf)^ ^r children to //lem, let them 
In obliged io seim theirt ioutf But as we have 
^•en crawmg afoag^ the old beaten path'for many 
yt%T%f it appears almost impossible to extricate our- 
selves from tlHs labyrinth of perplexity and endless 
efrour. 

When we see the scholastic institutions of othef' 

roontries flonrisbiog in full vigour, we frequently 

impose tbe4|aestion to ourselves, whaftan be the 

cane of the low state of American institutions ? The 

iatalleetaal powers of Europeans are not superiour 

; their climate is no^better ; their food is not 

nourishing. We ask Tf, and at (he same time, 

Whold our places of learning sinking into iosignifi- 

The cause is obvious. It arises, ill a great 

!, from the iMdequale instruction ki our 

^ools, and from parenl* forcing their children into 

wajf of making thtir forluna. This is too much 

with the iu1iablt|||its of America, and iis manr 

these money-makers are ignorant themselves, 

cannot consequently see the invaluati^le use and 

r^l^dl^btoof learuitig, and would, if |)ossihle. envelope 

Mhers in this profuoditmof mental daftness. If, 

rwrever, yo^h should, by tbe skill and art qf the 

ter, once imbibe tbe desire of knowledge, and 

a thifrt. for literary fame, the folly of parents 

m Itand conspicuous ; the spmfts of ambi- 

kindled it school, l|0nld soon break out into a 

il conflagration, wbleh fK)thing could res|»t. 

lation, the ^ksaative to great exertions, would 

»flie prcdominnt 4 virtuous ambition being 

among tbe Gre^kt) they carried every thing 

Kibe great|stperfectioo. Tbe trophies of Miltiades 

MiMed lie nightly slumbers of Themistocles, and 

JftTeologies bestowed upon Herodotus at the Olym- 

0pmes, stimalated Thucydides to compose his 

work. Ifdhis emulation had not been ex- 

GreeCjC nor fiSSoit conid not have boasted of 

ly illustrious cbara^rs and splendlf achieve- 

which are recorded on the page of history. 

j^nire and enthusiasm of gpnins are not confined to 

^7 iacEvidnal nation ; but are to be found, more or 






less, in ever}' qnarter of^he world. It seems, in^ 
deed, to slumber in the frozen regions of Iceland 
and Greenland, and to be bound by the chaips of 
gotbic barbarity and superstition, among those nations 
once famous for the song of tbe Muse, tbe soundness 
of (heir philosophy, and their military ardour and 
courage. Turkey and Africa bear record of these 
assertions, and their names are almost blotted from 
the historic page. Their ambition being extinguish- 
ed, (hey arc incapable of any" illus^jpus exploit, and 
are onl^ mentioned with ^com and contempt, as be- 
ing the degenerate descendants of men more Ieu*ned 
and civf lized than any of Ipl Eastern hemisphere. 
Thus it happens to all nations until emulation is exci* 
ted amanl" them ; that they appear destitute of .any 
great elev^ion. of mind ; and upon its decay, the 
mind languishing for a spur to its exertions, sinks into 
inactifity and moulders into Insignificancy. Yarious 
causes, 'indeed, mny tend to its decadence. Com- 
merce pouring in her luxuries from abroad, enervates 
and effeminates the intellectual powers, and hastens 
the extinction of that virtuous ambition which tends 
to the public good. Thus it was with Rome. En- 
lightened and brave as her inhabitants were, great 
and profound as were her philosophers and ^tes- 
men, they could not save her from falling a sacrifice 
to the luxury, which followed upon the taking of 
Carthage. From this period, the fate of Rome was 
fixed ; she fell, and the honours acquired before this 
period remain only to show the greatiBss of her pi^ 
glory. Thus we see, that unless some rewards be 
held forth, worthy of attaiiiment, and a virtuous 
emulation he kindled, a nation, however rich or 
learned, will fall a sacrifice to the restless spirit o£ 
her citizens. Nursed in (he cradleof sloth and idle- 
ness, and pampered by luxury, a way is 0|lened for 
more manly nations to ufurp the liberties 6f Ibeir 
country, and cnnvert them from the i^ves of sensnal 
graiificatious, into the slaves of oppression anddes- 
potisip. 

To the malign and flimsy criticisms of hlfeliug 
scribblers, tea-table talkers, grog-shop philosophers, 
or depraved instnicters, we have nothing to say ; 
but, that they will probably be as worthy of notice^ 
as (he placps'or the charac(ers which gave them 
biillK,: If they will taVif, let the^i. Perhapl th^ 

nnot converse' upon any thinf of more valnev 



anA Eaf|Mi schools as any city in the United 
and ttiat the practice of sending our youth to En- 
^Wnce, Ac is growing into disrepute.~May it 
till no foreign country can cbim the honour of 
iBcacdnc Aaerieans, 



ca 



themselves, and \o the community, than upon (he 
rigl'.t education of yonth . We have nothinf to advance 
in defence of our essays, buttbat we believe the sen ^ 
timents wliich they con(ain fo be correc(. WWi 
(hem we have lived : with them we think it probabl«> 
we shall die. A complete reformation in many 
of our tochers' characters who have abilities, 
and a total rejection of those who want either, will 
be the only means of affecting a change in our mind. 
Secret and causeless enemies, we can nei(her op- 
pose nor convic( ; but must leave them to tbaf fan* 
ishmervt which tha eaakering worm of a (oilff 
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lience never fiils tu inQict, nwou 
ilusoage, whicb art ciiinolcicti 

Virilai odium paril. 



ucled. 



11 trtll 






kiioineuf our former tiri'^ 
, But, when ihej eierciM tltti 
c(%eorf&cl>, ■» btUeve Ibfir dmibli nitl wBier and 
(Ivf'nr, Bo'd > emirqiipnt con'Ictibn ha tie rrsiiJl. 
Fran the iay al the ilhMrioui Quintilliin to the preMn t 
time, men of iplendid [Mb) ba»e poinI»d o-ii H|rto*in[ 
eloquence, the evil mnieqiiencei. that mnttiililiiiilelT 
■How frmnlbepnclieeoreinplarintlow, i^iAnt. vieiom 
and illitenle inrtnieleti in Ifae tduca^an p^ «ir ywili 
Todoiibtthee«iKq»eiKcf, vmld he the tmtbl ufUilly. 
Id IhefcbolaMk ■■ iu all olber profeMnni, (^«re (r^l 
Ibne "ho dewrve the wtrrrrH MTinire. In tbpiounlir 
■metl aiin Europe, IKere are iJioutandi of llilt tati {-- 
acid it"wa», with petiiliar pleanire, that we »»• the cm- 
plojinenlofMich men, nolicedby oiirfnlighl*n«l (fer- 
nour. tteicilt Clinten, in hii memee tn the htiilHtiireoT 
lbi!i rtile Wahopethetu'ijeet, willhedeerlj' enn'ider- 
td br onr repreKntitiifea, and thut Uirf will not dirap 
poWtbe hofiei end Arne-I 'iihea ollhaie vbo ire the 
rrle»<)« of literature ud Kience. 

AUhauKb. our remark! may not bj palatable to naaj 
oClbeiirofEuiDn. yet we are well acquainted wlili a vim- 
her io varioui puu ofour 



iiandioK 1^ 
«bich p!,.c 



reflect h< 



<n th>4i 



•cihe public to atenw of their duly 



tibial 

iTQCitioD. — K aro 

l»,'1li part, the ohji 

Al'.hough •« hnsf Ihui Tret'y eiprewed our oi'inlnm 
inwliirh veaie not linele, and of (he literary nnil Kiro- 
tiSc IiKiliitinn*iiiH9 improveoienti in oitr ceiintry, j-et 
*e hope, that Iheywlll Dnt he cooiidered derogalorr 
to the American diarocter. Far te it from iii to injure 
bar repulalioB i we ardeall)' with (d tee ii eilendeil, ami 

•miooicein UHraliirr, which depei 



PiotKilhitaiidini n><r vifhe.' Tor her 
KotiWthofie party mlojlie America, if uni 
nor itilh ano'biT en'teavoiir todetrjde her 
-BHtlonofolhirnMioni Weare noparly m 



of leal I 



. »e iliiill 



aad4e 



prtifrew itie bai ab^lfiy aiade iii 
Al tu (Ute>«en, tnd niiliUry n 
(be pagai of our litslor}' eibi'ii 



Wert. > Trumbull, a VanOelyne, a 
wboie flory, it Bill be Ibe dulr o( 

f ouching the art of paintiui:. ae re 
rU-Mure, the (rtat exertioDiViat arc 



iTB^IXJiTH') nrillM ! 



every age of the history o' the Scirnoea, fom, 
BTf the «nit rapid in Uifir grr« Ifa aieoWr 



lefoFoi 



III Ibei 






ourdly.Bnd who dr«rre FraHi ibeii iutUDatearqiDb- 
nce wjlii dieir profeision, e«ery eneourjfemenl iM* 
(li'uriiOuUrfenive, nreMewn Janrii, Ounlap. U'tl. 

' Ac. &c iic. Tlie thrre Rni oT tbne are atmili 
I Mr. MmaK 






:<crlleor| 



HtfUl 



■ryeulM 
allQDorthv public. OTMr. !L«tn 
>e ii poueiifd of iBlealmliichter 
I 01 our ciliiTDi toward! Um. ul 
IDE the firit oiiiiiattire palakitifeH 
RrUiire loM pabting, we preieat tMU- 
ing very able remath. written by one nf the proto- 
I, The portrait of which he ipi^lis iilhatofaMr, 
wnieiblbiledin llie Academy of the Fine Am. 
Tbii |ncl!irednerTedlyHUgicUtbeatlenli'iac<M7 
<*r. It) tairiDODy, rotundity. >aQne>f. dclkuy !f 
penriliiug. cmiitjiule il exe dF tbe hrrt DiioiarBrat n 
wenin lUt i(uttiulii<a. Iftioi highly cnlovrd. 
t on tbe rifht ildt^ which will it.eritBbly l# 
reel iljelthyprnetice. Tbe arlirt, who camneawtt 
n E^udy rtilr. lon-i all tnnwlcdge o( Ibe delkaKM 
lib'ne harmonincocirlliite lh< 
if, like akllfulninriciaa, jot 
yaie^me, an be lii> rda. to Iheyi'frA rcfirtraf ; tatl 
erther hand, by dailiing iaio the glart ^ufttir, trta 
nf nmnd. you Bi»y Bitonish the mnllitude by yMTIB- 
erf hiilcaoDcver hope toplcmeUiceirof h»rmfl« 
Lheeyeuf ("od ta!le. 

Tliii gPDilcniiB, we undernlnnd, wai a pujjteflfc 
Itood ; and public aiipcobatiaii to tin- morfu i< a H^ 
that the matltr'i prindpio were (aod, and Be^ ufl 
1«1 with liili'lily, to bnve froduccil lucb iprciwai ■ 
taleuli. n crFditable to bnlh. 






e miniattire« wiiboot eipreaAl 
any produclioni of Mr Dirtii- 

hefore ll^ would Iititc formed m iiirfiil a Icinn hy imIs 
EV We want on bU majKn in mloiiliire \ the upiiM 
nrliiti venowpimeu would wonitn'c a uhilitik' \ 
-deinrtmcpt oftbe art. and IhoiiKh it occutun dbI thtM ' 
walk in the renlms of virtue, ye^ in so inrasl iwliliilili. 

But clnslnE the* remarks- After (h-ae otMrnSp 
we hnpi- ■eriiallnoiliechafged with baring wrhtrffe 
thinf deriMtiloiy Io the American character or her i*i 
tutiou'. We repeat it, we tliiuk Ihal Ibe Inhabitaaurf , 
nur cnnnlry po«e»M gmil andvemliletenlu).a!tkB 
if Driiain, Fomceor Gcrmanj ; and it only aeadi* 
lOBirlAiTij be done, to arome inio action Uie ponWll 
tlirir minili. In produci-tlstrwwn, philowphm,or 
par'.! and -.irtlit: of the hijlici: eIr^llpDce. 
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marktd on tbe i 
irUcri fur a Joiii 



t unlrcrtar bUEi 
pmion of ihairmn, ondl.ieiveio ihc nj-i-ln nhiub 
tbey Ihut a>iuri>1i an iiii|iul<e ind ■ cliararler M liiub 
cMrciM a priwerful conlnwl over iIib pnigrcM of 
intFttigaiice. 'I'ht naiuraoFlhit cnnlrnl, u 
l«l>eficial ur hHopfiil. in»-t be ttalpnrilnrd 
■ainifti; u'hallicr llic luln.l has sKarlii'iI ■ 
robaualial otijecl', m' Iiai lieeii viigij^ril 
pur^uiL or phanloiiiB. 

Tha .Sctaulnttic I'Liilbmpliy, ori^rnfltini; in 
barbarous age, wilk iicnorunl hhJ I^u|lt^^ 

bad t«tc of ilia I, has been r 
nenti tbcf have Ml ub, n 
Iba bappy iunkiencE tlitil \vi> Ici 
the iniiiit by Ibe tluily of Iba pot 
■nil (be p 111 hjto pliers ofunliiiuil 

OirrturnrUbyUeCacksian Pliirofojiliy, nliicb 
Kave a belter bold lo reason, wbiub tpotte a ue 
■nielligiblc. aad mure prucite Inngiingv, aoil wlii 
wai ciileiiiporary wilb iba mntl iiupcrUflt ili^cuve- 
Hn in lOailieiuBlica anil inpliy«)c9, ilie Scliulattii 
PbiliisDpbr al leo^tli left a Gclil free tu Ibe meiliU' 
liiiiKafDiure einlled ininilsi the vtepa of reaioii 
wtre tben marked by llie pm^rusa vl laii|;iia((i 
irtilch bpcomei jiare oaly ubvu juilKimnt pruUIe' 
ovvr tbecbaice anil cnnnectloD of wards, and whicb 
ii (oricbeil only by new ideaii api ingiiig ftviu an at- 
Unlii'c ol»ervalian of moral and pliyiisal nature : 
tut U)'>9 was bardly Ibe datviiiiig of ibat parfect day 
vhicb tbe inailiematical diacoveriatuf Nawton, ol 
UibaiU and of their bcliwjl, wen preparing fur a 
jrneration deiliiied to cinnplcle wbat the great 
mat bad but begun, and to re-eiilabiiib reason in 
ilirijgbldi after it bad been bound duWD lo lung 
tuneatb tbe burdvii uf prejudices. 

'niE homage ivliicb I ht-re render to malbeiDat- 
id, in atLritiuling to llieni. at least, a great part ul 
ilie honour uf hiving directed tbe matuh of titc 
tynan mind during tbe cighteenlli century, ia far 
[rua being one of tbnae exni^geiationB »u ofttu ilic- 
tiled by the interest naturally atlnubed lo the uk- 
jra wbicb may hare chiefly occupied our thoughts. 
Xfi aian wbi> has not devoted bia ivhole life t<i tbe 
wre arraDKing of ivuril«, to support witbDnannun- 
pliM argniuentt, refutid as often ai rai*ed, the 
Duriit ol i»u-es. wbcn it bappeni to be that of bi; 
itittreit orof bis prejudiues, can liave failed (o ob- 
>^r«B. how rapid bag liera the eulargement of ibc 
human niind, since, •vilh tb* aid uf Ibe nnv uiiidi' 
o<wlculation. and of tbe fruitful and admiraldc 
'•w at greritalion, it acbirved the oan4ueit ul 
Itanven, by penatratiirg Inlu il^ imuicnsty. to trace 
tli^retbe coursu of those bodies by nbute brilliance 
iliaadarued. 

These tulilime discoverifr), the inr»l imposing 
''llaupoa ivbicb tbe genius uf man con found ili dig- 



nity, rpmulntd at flrit coticentiatcJ in iLa coDntr; 
ubich hHd uilni'vnl Ibeir birth: ko great wai tbe 
K'rI Kilb which the lullowersof J>eKBrleiBtlwi|it< 
eiliii prvveni their diMeminaiJon. Men linow eo 
[Idle bow lo ronaudce Ibou notions, bowvvcr false, 
H-itb wbiuh they have beea imbued at the age hpm 
nhiiib ibcy dale the mnst delightful oltbeirretnem- 
brancea, ifaat.-uith hut lew exceptions, in a icbola 
natiuii. new upiniuns arc embraced and new facta 
propagated by ilie youth alone. Thus, it required 
all that ardour to lignalize themEelvea in tbe GeU 
of wienca, u bicb U natural Id thou h bo art ttrv- 
ing tk«tr Gi'^t catDpaign i|^lt, to introduce inlo 
Francs the pbilotophy of Neivton, against an op- 

Inr tu that wbi«li tbu opiuioaH of Dewartcs cx)i«tt- 
euced. 

Tbe pbilosijpby or N'ewlon was indeed lupporled 
by tbe 'pi)w>'rfui aid of calculation, the renll of 

bicb not only agreed with observation, but even 

anlicii>atpd it in the delicata circumstances which 

i<t yet duvcloped. It was no longer, as by 

ices of lubtile matter, a vague eiplauatioa 

ul the ouinerin nhiub It nag posslhfe Ibat tba pbe- 

naena of nature utgbl be produced: Ibeir quan- 

.iEinatvell as th«ir forma wera lugceplible ofi 

precise deter mi nation: but this theory, >ucb as it 

Mited itself tu itt iuventor. was within Uie 

reach of but few men, even aumng thore tvho at 

at time touh lo tbeluselvei tbe lit|a of geomelri- 

Vielding to the established uiagE. of consUering 
I other prupuiiKioni than Iboee Jtm on it rated al- 
r the manner of the aiiclcnti as worthy of iceing 
e li^ht, Neulon, rather for the ornauicnt of bis 
irk than for tbe concealioenl of the cuurw he 
d fr.lluwed, suppresud the method which be bad 
iI>lo)ed ill liis rcMarchesi and lb* loass of tho 
<n u( Kiciice of biii time, unable to rebuild tbo 
ifice be buddcinoll:,hed, etclaimed tbitthedoc- 
ne of ai traction was hut a revival of Ibal ofoecah 
Die, Hhkh had been justly batdnbed from philoso- 
phy by lle.'cartefr. Mankind were yet to be coci- 
[iced. that facts carefully observed must rorm tbe 
lumanocment of every sciencei that they nust 
cn6eeomMiird together. eilh«r lo dl!'eavernh>t 
tliny hare in common, and hovrtbey re^peclively- 
iiuce each other or lo ibew what muft result from 
.r eucDBSN in, and lo have the nisdom to pro- 
nce nutbifig in relation (a tbe cause* from nliicb 
the; spring. The Course, that the mind should fol- 
low lo arrivp at tmlh, cnnsltti In the collection of 
fkcIA, the deduction nf refalt* frooi thral, and lb« 
ap|ilicnliL<n of them to tbe ctrcumilanccg In wbii tf 
ibey may reproduce then)«lvei [ it is ih< cnano 
nature follow* in the developeaieat of ttlDil Aoq 
O'lr eBr1i?«linf»iify. If it was neces^ory toripjafn 
tbe iuiiuv.ri'il book of " the nalhcnalical principle! 
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of natural philosophy ,'* it was no less so to perfect 
It8 details, and to iiiveFti;;ate some que^lioni of 
wbicb its iiluftirious author bad given but a giiaipse. 
Tbe schools of Descartes and of Leibnitz having 
ibDwa in all its brightness, the superiority of the 
algebraical analy.*>i8 over the analysis and 8ynthe>bL 
of geometry, exclusively known and cultivated by 
tbe ancients, it becaoue desirable to 9ppl]|;it to the 
problems of the ** higher ipechanics'' to wbicb New- 
ton had reduced the deterniinarion of the circum- 
stances of the motion of tbe heavenly bodieVy and of 



which be had given a Mineral resolution only in the 

most simple case ; bu^te means of calculatRhi were [tions that were executed io the voyages, nnderlaiut 



Important reeultSy those prodiie|iq(os, e^iuail^n* 
rious and delightful, which he and^ially poured op* 
on the public. 

Who can deny, that his " EUmcnts of Iht Phi- 
lotejihy of Netpioriy'* i^iperfect as they are wbea 
scientifically cooMderd, that his *' Epi>tle to Ma- 
dame Diich&lelelya which tbe System of the WorM 
is described in versics that will bear to beooapard 
with tbe finest passages of LuerctUpy and that a 
multitude of touches scattered through bis poetical 
compositions, have rendered popular both the fnrih 
of the vigils of geometriciaic^Si and tbe able opera- 



first to be enlarged. 

To hasten ihp triumph of the new meihoils, that 
chance which so rarely accumulatfllnihe same pe- 
riod talents of the same class, gave birth to men 
who soon put them io a condition to lend themselves 
to tbe necessities of pbysidal astronomy. Claviant, 
D'Alembert and Euler* as if by one impulse, leaping 
into tbe career, left far behind the rivals who bad 
struggled to keep pace with them. La Grange, La 
Place, Legendre, who were their di^iplesand who 
succeeded them, without an interval, cirried to 
the highest degree of perfection, the monuments 
that bad been raised to science by their masters. 
This fs not tlie place, for displaying the means by 
Which they opened to themselves, the route that they, 
have traversed with such triumphant successi or for 
oii^lofing those labours which were the prelude to 
their brilliant discoveries and tbe happy coinciden- 
ces that occurred amon^< them in their researches. 
These details belong to the complete history of ma- 
thematics during the eighteenth century, and my 
purpose i& simply to review the causes and the cir- 
cumstances which have advanced these sciences to 
the state thej^^bave reached ia our own time. The 
eyes of mankind would hardly have been turned to 
the new improvements of analysis by a small num- 

«9f truths which although strikihg in themselves, 
Juried in calculations and in formulas, far be- 
yond the elementary knowledge, scattered in public 
instruction, and which received their confirmation 
solely from the results of those labours which occu- 
pied a few astronomers in ttie silence of their ^bser- 
.vations. But the men who cultivated these pur- 
suits, united themselves with one of those geniuses, 
amasiag for their facility and fruitfulness, who 
seem to have been formed by nature to send into 
minds even of the lowest class, every thiug fair that 
has been fashioned, and every thing great or useful 
|faat has been conpeived among the small number 
of those who live retired in the sanctuary of the sci- 
ences. Clothed as they were in technical forms, 
the e4r%|0 works on the higher analynj^ and nie- 

chames, would have Imig remained unknown in the . . 

|>ossession ofjmrerjrmitcd number of readers, if honey. 
Voltaire bad oot hastened to adorn with their most j 



to verify the figure which Newtou haiWigMtf to 
the earth, from his theory alone. Bnt, if the Ma- 
thematical sciences owed much to Voltaire, it h 
but just to suggest, that his reputation reeeivtd i 
great encrease from bis observation upon tbe richsi^ 
they wer«^ acquiring before his^lyesy and fron tk 
attention with wliicb be cultivated the society of 
the most distinguished geometricians. 

What judicious nindnrould dare, forexaoipk, 

to affirm, that it wat«p|l the education, reeeived bjf 

Voltaire, at the College of the Jesuits, thatheewd 

the various as well as tbe frequent successes, wbick 

he deserved and obtained during his long corser. 

I leave it tS^the critics to Jiscnss the rank that be 

ought to hold among the men who have readoc^ 

themselves illustrioos by the charms of vefiM» ssd 

who have retrodden the ibotsteps of thCtaoeou 

with greater or less felicity; but, none sarHy will 

contest, that the distinctive character of Voltaire. 

which ottaohes to him the greatest number d^fcsj- 

ers, and wbicb forms his greatest recommeadstioa 

toposterityt is the astonishing variety witbwhidilte 

has been able to diversify his works, as wett|itbe 

ease with which he has taken every tone to plesn 

and to instruct. Is it from the cold lessons aod tbe 

tnrgid declamations of bis instmcters, or fi(|Bitlttt 

cfoud of modern manufactures of Latin VerR, who 

are unable to produce a decent line in their nadvt 

tongue, that be has drawn tbe means of snpportisg 

this enchanting variety ? or, is it rather from tbe 

multitude of acquisitions which he had- made by 

himself, in tbe course of his immense readiogi? ii 

it from having learned much, from having observed 

much, from having rellecteil much, that hebasb^ 

come the writer who of all his age is re-resd witb 

the mo^^t frequency and profit ? His peculiar gtsiiK 

was doubtless required to put into operation tbena- 

teriaU that he bad accumulated io bis head : thebei 

has need of her organs to work up the ci s u ii n 

wbicb she gathers from tbe flowers ; but tbe asdcft 

system of education was as far from being fit to Nip' 

ply these materials, as a parched desert is incspable 

of furntshinz the means of an abundant harvest of 
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KaiiB actions ■ri> of cnoh a nnlurn (hat ihc object 

i tSfcMd bjr Ibrm » alwBji inlrrcF 

' «ar)in>t U4a or laDguagr, f>uch ael 

; laied without immrdiHic mentiaii 

r alTecteil. It also happena on tiicb ncca»igf 
' tin aiaaner Id •bieb the object ia Hffecled U 
froa Ite Batura of the action. Or (hii nat 
tha aclionicsprMKil by the rcrbi ''to malic 
Wiia," "to cut." "la atrilie," "to kill." 
verba In Uui Latin lan^a^ gaaeralJy jcor' 
Msawtlvc cMi^ intimitins ib« Dtott rapiilln 
Axn tbe idea wnreycd in tba gnrerning 
Ibat cmvajPMl in the raud, Tbe noun goreroed 
may, in eoaaeqaenile nr ita ovn rFjtluien, tie ren 
dcrad introdnctory to binlier ailditiims bulb to th 

fc-.fonnaod mi anim, iiTii ■^ilimi i Tbe verb tfaua be 
coMaa ■ binge on wbiab tbe greater part of tli 
■aanlag of a Mntenee turni. The large pro|i(irtjon 
of Terbi vhieb govern douiu 
conrerradaeoniipicnonaraakon thiapartoripeech. 
It ii in Uiii reaprct inara powerful than tba adjec> 
' tiva. 'Etta ivbea adjective* are and m predieatsa 
in aSraiatiiHi, tbe iwiiiim, wbicb tbey inltoduce 
IMcrally lerminatea latbeiMelvci, or lcat)i toaabL 

^. Mdioate ideai only thmngL tbe Bediuin of prepoii- 

1 liaM. Ifc ff " tbii cnaa is good," " Ibat man ia 
, jfm% y alao, " tbii man is good al heart," <■ iJiat 



^i.a4*cli*ca in Latin can b« admiUed Ip govern ibe 

r,.MeMative; aiM even the pbra<es in trliich lbi< 

Bb >i|bt appear to take place, each \aOihtmeroiqtu 

K.^lMia, are oommoni; explained by the tQbaudilion 

Hktf 4kprepoiiilion quoad. Tbaae dilfereocei betniil 

Bi<'* active verb and the other parte of apeech. have 

K-W a aecret influence in leading grammatiana to ttf 

D-taeb great importance to the verb. It( full pnvve* 

E Naai to reside in Ibia fami of it. ' Verba of ntliar 

L . Ua4* have appeareil to be asceptiont, or worJi to 
which convenience ba* auigned a verbal rurm, 
thoagh they are ant ortginairy entitled to it. 

' The governing po^ver* of tbe active verb are re- 

. taiaed bj tba active participle and tbe infinitive 

■ood. Tb'ia act aeema to heve led grHmmarlana to 

t OBMiiter theae fonna ofsorda at partaeftbe verba 

■Wfrofcrlj (o called. I'be participle ia diatinj-uinbed 
IpoM the adjMtiv* by regimen alone. Hence (hose 
^i^aimariani whoeallparticiplet real •I'jectivei hare 
aliCByi been moalfully astianednitb tbeapetlUton tran»i 
arken applied (o tbe participles of verbs deatllnleof tire ptrliciplr nt ai 
reKJiBAB, such M " thriving," " chnrning," "aur- oured In inverti^te Ifae. 
pritias," wordf wNeh ire in all respMli used v part) of ipMch and (be 
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■• men genera 
troiluctory « 
and ready ri 
like the vcrbeoterna the aecuntive, and not ex- 
clusively the genitive, like the noun. We Eball af 
tertranli consider more particnlarly the participl» 
and the iiiaiiilive mood. At present we hdv» 
merety accounted fnr tbe fact, that grammarianl 
bavc reokoneil Ibeia real parts of tBe verb. 

It uinst alivaya have 4wen obvious that tbi« office 
of tbe active verb la not c.i[amDa to all verb!,' and 
tbcrerore is not characterlatie of Ibis part of tpeech'; 
and, if the participle and the inlinilive mood are to 
be reckoned parts of the verb, tbe problam slill ra- 
CDBins unpnlved, ivhil ii tbe ime chiraetesiatic of 
tlin verb? Mr. Tooke [ntimaled tbit be tvag prrpe- 
reil 4ilh aome doctrine ivliieh appeared to bim'elf 
Mtidfactory ei a deicriptioa of the verb, including 
iiH iufioitive mood. Every pbiiologiat mnal regret 
that this acuta writer did not commanieate hU 
vienanmre fully to the world. On this part of (he 
aubJBct, it is poujble that they may have been both 
well founded and original. We are certain that they . 
K'oulil have been at leaat worthy of attention. Tbey 
appenr to have been valuable in bia own eyei i they 
would have been exhibited ioa forcible manneri if 
he had cimiien to publish them, and might have led 
the H-ay to a more satisfactory acoount ofthe iab> 
ject. Hut, as no eiptanation of lUh 'ort oecura on 
our own mnrt matured reflecllon*, we aatDrally 
suspect (hftwever prcsumptuoas the dechretioii 
iiay appear,) (hat hit theory would hnveeiltier 
umed nut eventually Ineoniistent iiitbfome of the 
ipinlona which be bat- pabli:<l>ed, or whjuIiI have 
■een in itself unjalisfactory. 

A precise aniwer to the qu<>Minn in the {ntta 
row prnpo'ad li notof great importance. We have 
>ointed out aiserlion ataoe<if5ce whicli in perdtrOH- 
ed by verb* alnne. Ve hare pointed out lite (gnsT- 
ity of an active regimen, at belongWc *<> '" csten* 
ive di-pnrtment of verbs, and bav«fh'own that this 
italily is posaeHed by parts of tpeccb closely etlieir 
] tlic verb in etymology, and generally numbereil 
mong its prvrts, though not possessing an a««erting 
ower. We have ah own in ■'bat%ords assertion 
Ind a trantilive rtsitnen >re separate, anil in what 
they are couihineit. Ataerltoilla tepaTatein th|f|b- 
itive mood of tubatanttva and seuter verhai tW 
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' 80 far ^1 their character is tnconstant or complica- 
" ledy we have stated the causes of these characteris- 
tics, and the shades of variation by which Ihey are 
distinguished. .\ife have shown in what respects 
the iotermediate kinds of worils partske of the na- 
ture'cf one part of speech, and in what restpects 
Ihey partake of the nature of another. If the par- 
ticulars on these subjects are impressed on our 
, intnds, our theories will be exempt from ambiguity 
or confusion. 

Sect. VIII. IntmiaUict Activt Verbt. 

Nhttzr verbs have no such regimen as has been 
now dMcribed.^ Henoe some have assumed this as 
a mark of distinction betwixt them and active verbs. 
^t did not however escape observation, that some 
irerbs which do not govern any noun signify action, 
and that therefore the term neuUcTf as implying the 
absence of active power, did not apply to them. 
Por th|s reason these have been retained in the list 
of active Verbs, but distingdisbed from verbs of re- 
gimen by the additional epithet inlrantitirt, fl'beir 
peculiar character has been generally represented 
as arising from this peculiarity in the nature of the 
aoti^ps signified, that they do not affect any ulte- 
rior object. But this is not true in point of fact. 
The tsansitive or intransitive nature of verbs of 
action depends solely on the occasions of mankind 
in making use of language. Transitive verbs are 
ihoEC which express actions when we have occasion 
instantly to mention an object acted on* Intranst- 
tive verbs describe actions when we are satisfied 
with stating the connection betwixt the action and 
the agent. Verbs which admit of no direct regimen, 
and therefore are termed intransitive, may intro- 
duce other ideas, expressed by nounp, through the 
medium of prepositions. The verb *' to strike" is 
transitive, while the verb *' to walk'* is inlransilite ; 
and yet it is evident that in the act of waikitig one 
or Jj^ore objects are acted on as much as in the act 
of^ striking. Only it happens that when we speak 
•f striking, it is generally of iuiportance to poiut 
out the object that is struck -, but, when we speak 
h( walking, our attention is chiefly directed to the 
act as connected with the agent. In walking, how- 
ever, a man walks upon some object which supports 
him ; he walks/rom some place, and to some other. 
Bach of the phrases ** I strike my horse," and '* I 
walk upon the ground," expresses, in a manner 
equally ezplicit|( a particular act, together with an 
object ejected. The intervention of a preposition 
In^he one case, and the absence of one in ihe other, 
imply no difference in the energy of the act related, 
but only the different degrees of interest excited in 
the cnaMMn of it with the object affected. It 
night naturally be exp^ted, from the numerous 
and varied occas iottt which have for the relation of 



events, that, #ren in describAig the same fort of 
action, we should sometimes have a motive lor men- 
tioniog an oiyeet affected, aud Kom«i1|||ai ovt. For 
this reason some vet'bs differ frutn each other onW 
in their transitive or Intransitive application, nf 
which we have already given an instance in tbo 
difference betwixt the verbs '* to speak" and '* tn 
say." In other instances the same verb is used 
eitlier transitively or intransitively. We aiay isy 
at one time, ** a miller grinds corn ;" in tbi4 sen- 
tence, corn is the object affected by the act; si 
another time we may speak of the same act as cba^ 
acteribtic of the situation and employment' of sn 
individual ; as in the sentence, ** two wdoMO wers 
grinding at the mill, the one was taken andths 
other left.*' Here no occasion arises for 



tioniog any object on which the act of grindiag it 
exerted. These however are not two dilfersat 
meanings given to the verb. In both cases it it 
used in its full meaning, that of describing a speeiei 
of action. W hether we cboose'to introduce or onit 
the name of the thing acted on, depends on the d^ 
sign which we have in forming our discourse. It 
may or may not be of use to add this circumstiinet 
to the description. It makes no more differeocp in 
the original meaning of the word, than the iotro- 
ductiou of a second sentence in elucidation of the 
subject would affect the meaning of the words ia tbe 
sentence first employed. 

Sometimes verbs which are originally intrsisi- 
live, and evidently not intended to have nouns sab> 
joined to them, except through the medium of pre- 
positons, are afterwards applied as active verbs 
governing the accusative, in consequence of the 
familiarity which the expression of particular kindi 
of connection acquires from habit. The verb **f«- 
cape" originally required the preposition ** froB** 
to express a certain sort of connection betwixt the 
act and other objects. Yet we not only sif'"! 
prisoner escaped from prison,'' but, speakingi^lesr 
own memory, we may say that <* names and diles 
oFcape us.*' Fugertf in Latin, Is a verbof thessas 
kind, and the corresponding phrase me/ti^ is ussd 
in that language. Me latel is of a similar natorSi 
Ardere is transitive, or perhaps ought rather to 
be called neuter, yet it is made to govern the aces- 
sative : FormoMwn paitor Corydon akdeb at jfkrub 

In some Instances an active verb, which we are 
in the habit of connecting with nouns by means of 
prepositions, is used to form a transitive verb, by 
ibeing compounded with a preposition governing 
the accusative, and evidently derives its tranHtirs 
power from the preposition. Such a verb, like 
others which govern the same case, may be osed ib 
the passive voice. In Latin we have such wor(is 
as tni/ur, *' it is entered on." In English the 
same thing takes place, though the two wo^ds con- 
tinue separate. The phrase thus formed is trsatcd 
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rpounit word, *nd made to p»9 through 
limilar to lliotc ta wliich eniirti wi 
llJeeMA Siicli arc tbr phrases " to laugb 
trilfl witb ;" the preposition biiJ the i 
lo roriu a iurl ulcouipoaaJ verb, uiiic 
lively in Iht phrawii " to Ije laughiid i 
be iridfld with." This speciei orcnalM- 
•rorJt into pliratiee, eubjecled to a pccul 
. even lakes placa,jn inatauCM iu which 
dive verb );nverns ■ noun in the accu«Bliva, 
■hen leads luaaoIhErby ueansofa preposition 
I Ibe pbiase "to make a [ool o(;" fur we do 
■ay in the paasive '' a Tuol Has made o[ biin," 
ido a li,i.l or." Wc bavc many anat- 
lloplce ; a>, " lo be maile game o!,'' " lo be 
" [D be Ukeu uallce of," "to be 
Some even isy. " lo be paid BtUn- 
I** TLi< last expreifion is InHeganl. bevnuae 
ucc«s(rul grasping at u raiiety ol 



n the iimriiiif at rrgiiien nI verbs, fee nur ac- 
it ot lie ca»E8 »r tba noun. Ths aubjecti are 
paratily connected, and under Ibal head such 
a as appeared oeccsaery have been de- 



ft Skit. IX. Ptrtoniand Xuoilten. 

cut little remark is required on Ibe meaning 
:bEd lo the I'evioiii and Auail/tri of the verb. 
the naiur,! of iheir Donneclion with ibis part of 
cb nay be illiiilrnted by tbeir elymaloi^y. 
I IhiHs langiiet^et to »bich verhn receive sepa- 
leriDinaliuni fur ilitilinguiEbiog the first, (econd, 
ihe third persons, such teminalionB are pro- 
», and are equally complete ai if tbey werF 

ably from ego, [be i in aouu frotn e-u, Ihe / in 
iSraiD amtc, the ainui in ainiiniui from u/iyi, 
m termliiBtion* ibe» IraccB of being Ihe tame 
iDUns tlij^htly modilied. Some philologiott wlia 
Ibemselves a( one lime duszied by Mr. Tnoke'i 
libla elyinotagie<i, are at anotlier startled on 
ng instances lo which hii principles cannot be 
led. Bad on Ihli ground rashly become ditposed 
mdemn (be whole as fanciful. A person under 
t iiaprewions nii^ht perbsps slop us tbort in 
nftirctians of amit, with asking Ihe etymology 
IB terminatiiins -alii and -rinf in Ibe second (lid 
I person plural, jilii affords no vestige of llie 

laialain that they are derived frorp words to 
milar to themselves, unless we were able bia- 
«lly lo point out the tntermeJiate Mepl uf their 
•mutation. But diflScullies of etyiuulogy ilu 
in ihc least invalidate llie general pOHlJon, 
Mch larminalions are reel pranjuna. ^Ih and 
kirtezBctly (be EBiue uieaning with -uiKanJ 



auTirf. Whether Ihey were derived frum words sub- 
se<|uently fnrgotlen. or were applied iti the Grit in- 
stance as terminations, Ihey are la be eonildered 
at complete signs, eqally significant with teptmte 
word', and diflering from tfau latter only In beiog 
plaaeil not before bat after tbe radical letters of Ibe 
particular verb, and written in flloter conneclioa 
with them. Tbe resemblance of soiDe of the lermw 
nations to tbe ecparale pronouns is in fact happily 
adapted to corroborate ibe identity of ibeir signiii- 

0-, but though no such reiemblance existed) 
just reflection would lead lo the same cooeluiion. 

In speahiDgof the personal pronouns, we obsFrv- 
ed that they have nil ibH cbartcteis of nouns, and 
that ihcir wbote peoiliarit; consists in their fre- 

t U5C, which bas uccasioneil a conveoieni brev- 

a Ibcir form. It is to the same cause that 
tbey owe Ibe further distinction oF being atlaebed 
to many impiirlnnl words in tbe shape of termina- 
tions. 1b (ireek and Latin we End tbem attached 
to the verb. In the Hebrew and Arabic tbey are 
attached in tbe lamo manlier to nouns. Ism, the 
-irabic nord fur '■ a name,'' receives tbe tsrmina- 
linns ■>, -(k, and -uu fur signifying " my name,'* 
" thy name," aid " his neme." 

The inneclions of the English verb pOEsess a char- 
scier somewhat dilTerenl from those used in Ibe 
Latin language. They do nnt supply the place of 
nomiuaUvei. but are used along with thrm. We 
■ay "I love," " tboa loveK," "he lovolh" or 
" Lives." We never say " love" for " 1 love," 
" Invest" for " Ibou lovesl," nor " loveth'' and 
'■ lovei" for " he loveth" and '■ be loves." The 
terminations in English therefore are Dot complete 
pronouns, as in Latin ; they ere only aecompBDyiog 
l!nl| denoting (hat a particular sort uf word'tB the 
jiuinative t" tbe verb. Tliey migbt be represeat- 
I as redundancies, but tbey are not destitute of 
eaning and utility. Thoui;li not absolutely ne- 
irsary to |;uard us against mistake, they contli- 
bale to precision. They enable us to expatiate on 

iely of cireumslances in connection with Ihe 
object elhihiled in Ihe noraiiiative caie, before we 
intfodnce the verb ; and then (he form of Ihe verb 

■ ils conneLtiun viilh tbe person menOoned 

: nominative. But as the lermrnationa in Eng- 
liili are not ta essential ns in Latin, Ihey are fewer 

esB verifd. Tbe first person lingular, and ell 

tbe three persons plural, oonsisi of (he simple verb 

itb tbe prnnuun prefixed. <' I love) ivelovetye 

vt, they love.'' Fur this, among other reesons, 

rlan(-uage aJmils of less inversion in Ibe order 

of the words. 

e tame nbHrt-ations apply to (ht Nvmbrri aa 
to ibe per'ons of tbe verb. Tbe ute of then ia Ihe 

rative na.iod is conducted in Ihe tame manner 

the indicative. In the passive voice itiey ful- 
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Sect. X. Tenses, 

A BBFZBEVCx to time is inseparably connected 
with the narration of eventa, and therefore many 
parts of the verb are 8o contrived as to indicate in 
their stmcture a connection with some portion of 
timC} in contradistinction to another. The point 
of reference naturally first asaamed is the instant 
in which the sentence itself if uttered. Hence the 
first general division of tenses is into present, past, 
aii# future. Points of reference may also be select- 
ed from the past and the futuroi and expeditious 
methods, suited to our occasions, adopted for ex- 
pressing relatii^ precedence or subsequence. 

References to the division of time into definite 
portions, as hours, dayS| weeks, months and years, 
are always made by means of nouns contrived for 
the purpose. 

1. TenHo/thelmptralite, 

Before proceeding to the tenses of the indicative, 
which are the most important and precise, that of 
the imperative claims some attention. The form 
most frequently used in Latin and in English has 
beett called the present imperative ; but a little at- 
'iention will shew that imperatives are essentially 
future. The act to be performed must be subsequent 
in time to the command. In many instances they 
may be separated by a considerable interval, with- 
out any alteration in the form of the verb employ- 
ed ; as when we say, ** come to this place to mor- 
row.*' Though sensible of this circumstance, 
grammarians seem not to have been aware of its 
importance in demonstrating the tense proper to 
this form of the verb. Perhaps a vague idea existed 
that the time of the giving of the command ought to 
fix its tense, but this is obviated by the slightest re- 
flection on the subject, as the act performed by the 
speaker in every sort of sentence is present. Per- 
haps the unmei2ta/e nature of the^^uencf intended 
to be produced by the imperative on the mind of 
the person addressed has, though future, been con- 
sidered as sufficient to entitle it to the appellation 
of present. But this influence is in no respects 
proper foundation for a distinction of tense. All 
language is intended to produce aaimmedifite effect 
on the mind. It is therefore solely with the time of 
the action or event specified in the verb that philo- 
sophical grammar is concerned in tracing the diffe- 
rent tenses. The future in English in sometimes 
used instead of the imperative, as ** thon shalt not 
kill >" ** thou shalt not steal." Perhaps gramma- 
rians who delight in dibtioctions would perceive 
in this phraseology, as compared to the common 
Boglish imperative, some analogy to the varieties 
of imperativcb ih liie Greek language, and would 
lenomlnate the ^tntenccs last mentioned future im- 



peratives, in cootradistinetion to the commmi form 
called the present. But to the meaning of the tee- 
tences the tense Is eqvaii|j|^Jnture In bolfc. 

The Greek language has varioas Imperatives, 
which grammarians arrange along with the differ- 
ent tenses* and distinguish by the names of the pre- 
sent, the aorist, and even the preterite imperatives. 
But this diversity of form can produce no corres- 
ponding diversity of t^nse, unless this shoeld coa- 
sist in discriminations in the portions of future time 
to whicl^. the commands refer. We nay orders 
person to begin an action at a particular time: or 
we may order him to be engaged in some oecupatioo 
which is supposed to be previously began ; or we 
may order him to have an action completed. - Bat, 
with reference to the primary division of teases 
into pastt present, and future, the imperative nml 
be regarded as<essentially future. 

2. The Aorisl and Present IndieaHre, 

Mr. Tooke has remarked that the part of lbs 
verb called the present indicative is a simple or 
general indicative, and that no tense is implied is 
it. When we say '* the sun rises in summer mock 
earlier than in winter,*' we assert a fact applicible 
to past, present, and future. Of the same aatsre 
are mathematical theorems and all general propoii- 
tioos. This form of the rerb might therefore witk 
respect to tense receive the appellation of a afliTe^ 
sal aorist. This indeed is the form of the verb onJ 
for. describing present transactions. The idet of 
present time is on such o<;casions attached to the 
sentence, in consequence of an inference drsws 
from the nature of the subject. 

In some languages it is elegantly used to describe 
a long portion of past time extending to the preseot: 
as in French Je tuit iei irois a/i<, and in Latin Tns 
annos hie adsum. But it is also used in describiog 
events which have been completed at a time pRSt, 
** Yesterday, when walking along, whom do 1 meet 
but my old kinsman :" '* I am glad, says he, to M 
you looking so well." Grammarians, never doobt. 
ing that such indications are esfentially of the pr^ 
sent tense, have supposed that in such sentences tbe 
past is, for the sake of vivid representation, describ- 
ed by a figure of speech as present. The facts ooir 
stated shew that such explanations are onnecesssry; 
and if they are in any degree just, or adapted to tb« 
conceptions which we attach to this formof ibe 
verb, the consideration that this indicative is sot 
restricted to any tense will account for the facility 
with which we reconcile our minds to a figure of 
speech, which would otherwise appear a distortion* 

We sometimes also use this general indicative is 
describing future events, and their futurity is poist- 
ed out by some other word in the sentence, or bj 
the evident import of the whole. <^Nnt TuM^J 
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« the first of ApriU'* it a feni«B6e cqtiany proper 
with «* next TiMMUiycj|jU be the first of April."— 
And weiay, withoul^^ dreed of being acou»etl 
of vicioaf diction, ** Td-morrow he begitis his jour- 
ney.'* 

It would be possible for meo to convey their 
neeaing on all occasioos by indicatives, without 
any distinction of tenses. The mention of other 
circumstances might serve to prevent the bearer 
from confounding the past, the present, and the fu- 
ture. Rut a sign of general application, consisting 
either of a seperate word, a termination, or a syste- 
matic vafiation of the verb, is an imporUnt conve> 
Bienoe. 

VTe are not altogether destitute of resoarces for 
marking with pecision the present tense. Every 
langnage possesses separate words for the purpose, 
such as new in English, and the corresponding words 
in other languages. It happens thati in our lan- 
guage, without the use of such additions, we indi- 
cnte present time, by employing the substantive 
verb with the participle instead of the usual indic- 
ative. *' He writes" is the Indicative without tense. 
" fie is writing" is the present indicative. When 
we say '' He writes a good hand/' or <* He writes 
to bis relations every month," we restrict our mean- 
ing to no p«rticnlar time. But, when we say <* he 
is writing,'* we transcribe a present transaction* 
This diftinetion is entirely conventional. The ori- 
ginal meaning of this combination of words implies 
nothing to distinguish it from the simple indicative, 
a« the verb ** is,'* and the termination **ing,'' are 
wHh revpect to ten^e, equally general. 
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ABITHMETICAI. AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTiMENT. 

( Continued from page 90i.) 

r 
OV FRACTIOaia. 

Divisio3r cannot always be eiactly efiected, 
bf eanse every given number of units is not dlmposed 
of any other number of units, taken a certain 
Mmber of times. Some examples of this principle 
may have been already observed in the Multiplica- 
tion Table, which contains the products of the first 
twelve numbers only, multiplied two by two, and 
which does not contain all the numbers included 
between 1 and 81, the first and the last of thoM 
which are comprised in it. The method of Division, 
before explained, leads them no fhrther than to the 
Jbeovery of the greatest multiple of the divisor 
that can be contained in the dividend. 

if 299 were divided by 8, according to the fol- 
lowing operatioa, 



79 

72 



The last partial dividend will be the number 79« 
which does not exactly contain 8, but which, as it 
falls between the numbers 72 and 80, in one of 
which the divisor 8 is contained nine, and* te the 
other ten times, shews that the last pari^Fllift 
quotient is greater than 9 and lefes than ld^.«nd 
that consequently, the entire quotient Is between 
29 and 30. Multiplying th9l the figure 9 of the 
units of the quotient by the divisor 8, and "subtrac- 
ting the product from the last partial dividend 79, 
thi^ remaini|er 7 will evidently be the excess of the 
dividend 359| above the product of the factors 29 
and C. By sncoessirely subtracting, indeed, in the 
different parts of the operation, the products of the 
different figures of the quotient by the divisor from 
the dividend, we have evidently subtracted from it 
the phiduct of the entire quotient by the divisor, or 
232 ; and the remainder 7, being less than the divi- 
sor, proves that 232 is the greatest mnltiple of 8, 
that 239 will contain. 

It is proper to observe, as a deduction from wliat 
has just been said, that in order to reproduce any 
dividend whatever, we must add to the product of 
the divisor, by the quotient, the remainder left 
after the division, when it cannot be exactly per- 
formed. 

If it were actually required to divide a magnitude 
of any description whatever, composed of 299 units, 
into eight equal parts, this could not be done, witlik 
out putting to them some parts of units orfiaetiont. 
Thus, after taking from the number 239 the 8 times 
29 unitK which it contains, there remain T units to 
be divided into 8 parts. In order to arrive at this, 
each one of these units may be divided into 8 parts, 
and then one part may be taken from each unit thai 
dividetl, \ihich will give 7 parts that must be joined 
to the 29 whole units, to form the eight part of 239, 
or the exact quotient of the division of thb number 
by 8. 

The same reasoning will apply to every other di- 
vision which leaves a remainder ; and, in such a 
case, tbe quotient is composed of two parts ; the 
one is formed of whole units, while the other can- 
not be obtained, until after the performance %f the 
division of the concrete or material units of the re- 
mainder, into tbe number of parts designated by 
the divis9r ; as this cannot actually be executed, it 
may be expressed by saying, thniike unii'of the di- 
vidend mutt be imagined to be dirided -into at many 
partt at there are vnits in the rftrtVor, and at many 
rfthote partt at there are uniit in the remainikrt ili||f 
bttakenj to tompUte thr quotient wftght. 
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In general, then, when quantities less than units 
are to be considered, it U necessary, in order to 
asoertain their relation to this unit, to conceive it 
to be divided into a certain number of parts suffi- 
ciently small to be contained a certain number of 
times in these quantities or to measure them. In 
the idea thus formed of their magnitude, there en- 
ter two elements, to wit : the number af times that 
thto farts* wbi^fa measure t^ien are contained in the 
uattttttid the number of them which they include. 
''H^BilkDenchiture has been composed (pr fractions, 
'artijmlng to the manner in whichtbey are conceiv- 
ed and represented. 

.That which results from the division of an unit 
into t <)Mirt8 is' called htUf; into 3, third ; into i, 
quarter or foorth ; lifto 5, fifth ; into 6, sixth; and 
so in sqceassion', by concluding the word expressing 
the eainbef of parta supposed to be in the unit with 
tfaelettecsd, s/, or(&« . 

Sycry fra9tflon, thenj is expressed by two num- 
bers ; the first which shows of how many parts it is 
composed, is called the numeraiimi and the other, 
.which shows how many of these parts are required 
to form the unit, is called the denamincUorf because 
from it is deduced the denomination of the fraction. 
The firt'Sixthi b( ihn unit are a fraction of which 
the numerator is fivCf end the denominator ttXt 

The numerator and denominator are called con- 
jointly the two term of the fraction. 

Figures ve Qsed in order to abridge the expres- 
sion of fractions, by writing the denominator under 
the numerator, and separating them from each oth- 
e^by a line : a third is written U5 ; five-sixiks, 5-6. 

From following out the idea attached to the 
words numeraior and denominaior, It is plain, that 
the value of a fraction it increased by increasing its 
numercUor tcithout changing its denominator ; for the 
latter showing into how many parts the unit is divi- 
ded, fixes the magnitude of these parts which must re- 
main the same unless the denominator be changed ; 
and by increasing the denominator, the number of 
parts contained in the fraction, and 6onsequently, 
the value of the fraction itself is changed. Thus, 
for example, 8-9 are more than 7*9, and 13-30 are 
more than 11-30. 

It follows evidently from this consideration, that, 
by repeating the numerator 2, 3, or any number of 
timcst wiiliout alttring the denominator^ the fraction 
is multiplied by this number^ or the quantity represen" 
ted bf the fraction is repeated the same number of 
times, fur the fraction is then composed of £, 3, or 
any number of times as many parts as it contained 
before, and each of the^^e parts has remained the 
same. The fraction 3-5 '19 then the triple of 1-5, 
and 10-21 the double of 5-^1. 

y/»c value of a. fraction is lessened by lessening 
it^numeralor^ wiihout altering its denominator, be- 
cause a less number uf parts are taken to make it 



up than it contained at first, and these farts have 
each retained the same mfignilnde. Then, if the 
numerator of a fraction be'^^cided 6^ 2, S, or any 
other number, uithout changing its denominator, the 
fraction is divided by this number, or it is made the 
same number of times less, for it is made to contain 
2, 3, or any other number of times less than it coi»> 
taiaed at first, and each of these parts has remaioed 
the same. Ihus 1-5 is the third of 3-5, and 5-21 
are the half of 10-Sl. 

On the contrary, the vahie ofafraeluin is Utstnedf 
by increasing its denominator wUhoui changing it$ 
numerator ; for the unit is then supposed to be di- 
vided into a greater number of parts; each past 
then becomes less, and as the same number of ifaeoi 
are still taken to form the fraction, their sum coat- 
poses in the second case, a quantity less than ia tlie 
first ; thus 2-5 are less than 2-3, and 4-13 less tbto 
i-9. It follows from this, i\i^i> if the denominator 
of any fraction be multiplied byijS, or any girea 
number^ without changing the numcratorr thefradim 
becomes the same niunber of times less in ro/ue, cr is 
divided by this number ; for it is composed of ju$t ai 
many parts as at first, but each part has becomes, 
3^ or any given number of times less. The frtctioo 
3-8 is then the half of 3-4, and 4- 15 the third of 4-3. 
The value of a fraction is increased by lessening iti 
denominator without changing its numerator^ lioce, 
as the unit is supposed to be divided into fewer 
parts, each one becomes greateri and their aoiGiiot 
becomes likewise greater. 

Then, if the denominator of a fraction be divided 
by 2, 3, or any given number, the fraction is maile 
the same number of times greater than before, oris 
multiplied by this number; for it is composed of 
just the same number of parts, but each part btf 
been made 2, 3, or any given number of tiaci 
greater than at first. According to this, 3-5 are 
the triple of 3-15, and 5-6 are the quadruple of 5-S4. 
It may here be remarked, that to suppress the 
denominator of a fraction, is to multiply it by tbe 
number suppressed. To omit, for example, the de- 
nominator 3, in the fraction 2-3, is to change it 
into 2, a whole number, or to multiply it by 3. 

The i^egoiog propobitions may be summed up in 
one view as follows : 



EnCOURAGEMKNT of LEA.BNIKG AND TH£ tS' 
TABLISHMENT OF SCHOOLS, STROlfGLT XI-* 
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Sec. 



In contemplating the physical resources of AoKf 
ica, and the astonishing improvements that tx0 




thk academician. 



.rlJ. Ifphj-Bi. 
50iireet alone conaliliitpil llip gmnileiir and ilignilj 
nt t nntrnn. Mf wuiilJ be Irur, But (heseare »iil} 
a|>artortli« cam|>onrnlf tvhicb mui't omlpfe Ir 
form ihe ch«r"eler anil Mnbillty of n ciiuiilpy Ir 
rrniler it wJerA grenl, lo give il a reputotinn tli*l 
■IibH enil'ira for pver. 1 be iiipnial ener^ie", iht 
nimles of Ihoiiehl, the hshil", an<l iho «ienliBc anil 
r>l<>ry aKaiiinicnIii nf a people, fonii their ilron^ 
■n<l ch^ractPriMic rcaturo. Nalioni rise or (ioli 
aceoriling tn thu nalure anil eilt'al of ihete. I.eani' 
i»u, reli^iiin anil librriy go hanil and hnnJ. Learn- 
ing Is the haslaof tlie tii'o lul ; >■ knowleilgft," 
ttyt Loiil Bacon, '■ il power," anil nhen iliffiucil, 
ariii<i people ogainal a Ivrnnl, 10 whom enllglileneil 
knowledge is as fatal aa the daggan of len tbon- 
tanil afMRint. Ami bene, it haa generally proved, 
iSflt Iho man who wUbea to «itercise the tyranny ol 
iliiminlont riirectii hia rnileHvoar* to the lUpprCFiion 
of hnnivkilge, A Roman despot attempird, but 
hitod, lodestri.y the works of Livy. ' 
otberi ; the«* were the arlvouatra of liberty and 
law : he wbi> an enemy to both. 

If tin right) of man ciril and religious, are guar 
anteej by adiflitsion of knon ted(;e ; iflyraats treiu- 
blewhenphe lifts her md; if di^spolifm shrink appal- 
led bi-rore her. to il< Clinmerian cave, and thus re- 
*:nnbli«hes the polvrrs delegated to man by God, it 
would be the maiimum of folly anil ignoranci 
not to ntknowlettge and support its signal utility i 
• republican Torin of Kovernment, which (it ha* he- 
'Cnnia a maxim) can only be preservrjl rriim the fate 
<a which tivil faclinn and pulitival ilcaisgngiies ex< 

impravemrntuf the pe»)>le rnlleclivety. hy which 
their riKht>< may be known anil pritrcled, by whicli 
the irregularities of Ihe vHriiiu>pas>inns are rettrict- 
i:il in due bouiiilt, and by which the ilreiid ofservil' 
rty inspires ihcm with a vimlictis-e spirit of ven- 
pMince on him who ihonld fir^t atteinpt an TnfrintjK- 
nient of his rights and with hii the rights el bii 

ConMilaring lh«!i» facts, Ihp enlighteneif piMpli- 
of America, and Ihrir reprcsentnlire!, dreadin)i: ty- 
ranny under whainver ihape It may appear vheibtr 
civil, political, or uniler Ihe taertd garb af Triisimi 
I which la-t is most to he FenreiJ) have united Ibeir 
exertinn* tn promulgate Ibe means of preventinB 
aail stilling it in Ihe very instant of its birth i-^anil 
thus while they larve Uod, to ten e their country 
—a country worth all Iho^e i>f Europe, governed 
hy cruwoeil head', aaJ which at preieot is tlia only 
asylum of liberty. 

With thww Introductory observations, we inlro. 
Jnee to our n-ailrrs, exlraeti from Ih^ rep'sagei o\ 
"UT ealightaned gDveraoun, to iha Leijiilutuitt, in 



and notbiug to V^^^B 



Exlratl from Ihe .Vtangt o/hii LrceHenrg, Deuili 
CliiUan 10 tU Lei^ilalure oflht Slate o/Xae-Yurk. 

The fund appropriated tor Iha benefit of commoti 
■chools, consitis of a million of Jollare, invested in 
iisnk stock, anil in bonds and niorliiagres, and •bout 
tiO,<KI0 acres of IbikI. ll«ret->foie^,000 h*T«baen 
annually Jiviiled amoni; the common whoots, and 
at the piGsenl period $TO,0(XI msy be distributed i 
but it Is Ripposed that this cannot be done with 
propriety, in consequence of the varying and In- 



e of ou 



popul; 



taken. There is also a eonsiderablc Fund denom- 
ntwl the Literaturn fund, and the Regent'i of the 
nivrr*ity dialributed. during the IntI year, amoDg 
reral Acsdemies. the cum of $.t,000, which they 
111 be able to continue. 'Jlie provision lor cle- 
rntary inrlruclioD ism liberal that no further pe- 
cuniary assistance is reigalred: but your jnterpoii* 
lion in other renpecls would he attended with deci- 

deil advantages. The most durah'e impressions 

are lie rived from the first stages oF education. Ig- 
norant and vioioua preceptors, and injudiuious and 
ill raflged systems ot education, tnnst have a most 
pernicious influence upon the babits, manners, mu- 
roh, and minds oFour youth, and may vilisle their 
conduct thru' life ; and it is a subject do leu of re- 
gret than nftonithment. that, beyond initiatory in* 
slruuliun the education of Ihe female ici haa b^en 
utterly excluded from the contemplation of our lawf. 
The rxpeilirni-y of in'tructing teachers in the Laa- 
easterinn syitrm and of promullng itsgeiieral adop- 
linn, hns hitherto been inliniBlad to Ihe legislalurr. 
Whr-n il is onsidered llwt eductilion is the gnar- 
dinn of liberty and tlia biilwaik of morality, and 
that know lerlge and virtue are. generaliy fpeakiag, 
nseparable companions, and are in the moral, what 
ighl and healare in the natural wnrlil— the illumi- 
Biiiigand vivifying principla — I trurt thai I need 
.. apniogy in s-iliriiinR an exteoiioa of your pal- 
In the year laU, agranlof $^MI.00O was made 
a Union College— af $10,000 to namillon Col- 
<^e, and of Ibe Botanic Carden on the Island of 
\«w-Vnrk to Columbia College, on condition thai 
the establishnieiit he removed to that place ifllhlii 
12 year* from Ihr lime of the donation. It wasun- 
ihtcll V int>nded ibat the grant In Colnnihiii Cul- 
l-hnnhl besubstnnlial and lienrlicial, but it WW 
Fettered wilb a condition nniler the mitlakra io- 
D"ion tbala removal of the Jnslitution would be 
ipedienl. Tha nperalmn of this change of pIsc 
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the city of New-York from its fatenefits, unless tbey 
incurred great and unnecessary eipen^. And as 
many persons prefer the education of their children 
in cities, it is uaqoestionably best that Columbia 
College should continue in iU present position, in 
order that all yuung men of the state may be accom- 
modated according to the views of their parents. 
A compliance with the condition of the grant ouf^ht 
therefore not tp be eipected : and it is hoped that 
tjie^gislature will look with a benign eye upon 
tm^neient and most excellent seminary, and con- 
sentto extend its blessings by the substitution of 
of an equivalent donation. 

Nor ought the interest of the other colleges to 
be overlooked. The character of Union College 
cannot be increased by any eulogium from this 
place. And the infant establishment of Hamilton, 
rising Into usefulaesi and reputation with rapid 
strides, under the guidance of diftinguished men, 
not only requires but deserves the bounty of the 
sti^te. Having during the last year recommended 
to your patronage the Colleges of Physicians and 
Surgeons, and the societies devoted to literature, 
■cienccy and the arts, I have only to say that these 
institutions continue to merit by their indefatigable 
activ^ity, well directed industry, and distinguithed 
knowledge, the high character then ascribed to 
them, and that, in every respect, they are entitled 
to the public munificence. 

Among the numerous and interesting objects 
which have experienced the benevolence of individ- 
uals and countenance of the government, it is pleas- 
ing to observe thai the interests of the dumb and 
the insane have not been overlooked — two unfor- 
tunate descriptions of our fellow creatures shut out 
from the blei^sings of social communion, and entitled 
to our deepest sympathy. 

The liberal grant of 10,OOiO dollars a year to the 
governors of the New-York Hospital, has enabled 
tbcm to erect a most spacious and accommoda. 
ting asylum for lunatics, about seven miles from 
the city, and on the Island of New^York — And the 
application of this fund has been so judiciously direct- 
ed by its benevolent administrators, that the con- 
templated edifices and accommodatigns will be com- 
pleted during the next season, and without the ex- 
istence of any debt after the expiration of fifteen 
years. 

In April, 1817, the Ncw-York institution for the 
Instruction of the Deaf and Dumb was incorporat- 
ed, and it now contains thirty-two persons in a 
state of rapid improvement, communicating ideas 
by signi and vocal sound?, and favoured with able 
and excellent teachers, who by a combination of 
the French and English systems of tuition, con- 
ceived with singttlar ingilnuity and executed with 
admirable felicity, have deserved Well of the friends 
of hnmanity. 



Afu\£er of the Striate and Jlsiembty, io the message- <(f 

th$ Cover nour. 



The interests of literature ought always to re- 
ceive the faithful and devoted attentioa of every 
legislature in a free country. While ignorance 
and despotism have generally been found together 
— the spirit of freedom and literary informatioB 
have always existed in the seme region. 

To secure and perpetuate our free institutions, 
and our union and welfare as a people, it is raaai- 
fest that due attention to morals and education is in- 
dispensible. A free government can exist oaly 
where the lights of science, virtue and religioa, 
have shed their benignant influence. We cannot, 
therefore, too highly value institutions, which ba\e 
such great and useful purposes in view. Our scfaooK 
academies and colleges, have always strong and i^ 
resistible claims upon the notice and protection of 
the legislature ; and the House of Assemblj an 
fully sensible, that every patronage and »uppurS 
ought to be given them, consistent with their duty, 
a^d the true interests of their constituents. 

From (he meisage of his Exetllencyy William, Findley, 
to the legiiUiittre of Penntyhema. 



Tnis period of tranquility and prosperity afonb 
an opportunity, and strongly inviies us to perfevere 
in the measures that have been commenced, and to 
adopt Fuch others as may be deemed necessary for 
the promotion of the happiness of the people; ii:* 
true and legitimate end of a republican governnieol> 
To the attainment of thi^, the establiiihroent of • 
system of education, as enjoined by the constitu- 
tion, is essential, and has been but partially eom- 
plied with. It is a fact of general notoriety, tbtt 
there is not a seminary of learning in the ioteriorof 
the state, in which the preparatory education, coi*' 
sidered by several sects of christians as IndispeoN' 
ble to the licencing a preacher of the gospel, or 
which is necessary for the higher branches of loe- 
cbanics, can be acquired. Of course, many of our 
youth who have those pursuits in view^ at well ^ 
others who are desirons of obtaining a liberal edv 
cation, resort to the colleges of our sister states; 
thereby adding to the expense of their collegttie 
education, and withdrawing the amount of it fro0 
the circulating medium of our own state. — Tb^ 
cause of religion, therefore, the interests of geoen' 
science, and of the useful and ornamental arts, ^ 
well as the principles of economy, urge roe to sug* 
^est for your consideration, either the relieviogof 
Dickinson college, at Carlisle, from its pecooiary 
embarrasments so as to enable it to resume \U ho^ 
tions on a i^ure and respectable bagis, or» ^^ 
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gbt be more conducive to the credit of the com- plan for the education of the rising generation, hait 



anwealth, and to the public benefit^ the consoli- 
tling the funds and interests of two or more of our 
Icrary institution!, under suqh modifications as 
ley ivonid approve, and establishing ah university 
I a central part of the state. An institution of 
tii» nature, should be endowed in such a manner 
hat the tutors or professors may not be entirely de* 
indent on the casual profit of tuition, or the onni- 
»er of students, which mi^t operate against the 
maintenance of good order and discipline, nor yet 
10 liberally that they would have no motive left for 
Individual eiertion ; and its departments should be 
to arranged that the different grades of education 
from the rudiments of grammar, to the highest 
scientific and prolessional learning might be ob- 
tiined. 

To provide fc»r the education of the poor gratui* 
tooyly, is also a duty equally imperative flttd import 
tanL This subject has at different periods occupied 
the attention of the legislature : but the measures 
hitherto adtipied, have not proved commensurate 
with the laudable motives by which they were dic- 
tated. The diveniity of languages taught in the 
ftate, with other circumstances, present great diffi* 
culties in eHablishiug a general systemi that would 
he wholly free from objection ; bot I trust they are 
not insurmountable. Concentrating, as yon do, a 
hiN>wledge of the local situation and views of the 
people in every quarter of the statey aided by the 
light derived from eiperimentt made by your pre- 
d«eessor:>, you must be competent, and I trusty 
desirous to devise a system that will accommodate 
the vants aud favour the wishes of every section of 
the commonwealth. Arduous and difficult as tlie 
task may' be, its performance would bring with it 
nn ample reward. Education has such an influence 
■nioproving and expanding the intellectual powers, 
ttad in infusing into youthful and untainted minds, 
^Ufrect Ifif^sof religion, justice and honour, that 
Clones are not so frequently associated with it as 
^th igaorsnce and debasement of mind. The' gene- 
11 dissemination of information, by enabling all 
to becooM acquainted with their duties and rights, 
tends to prevent the commission of crimes : an effect 
^ot to be expected from penal laws alone. It may 
indeed be questioned how far it is correct in a gov- 
trnment to punish offences without making an effort 
to enable the people to ficquire a knowledge of the 
laws and their relative duties in society. 

From the message sfhis Exetttency T. WorlhingtoUt 
iate Gcvemour of Ohio. 

Amo!Vo the measures wiMch t have heretofore 
reeonimeBded to the Legislature, for their conside- 
-ation, and on wiiieh ibey bare not acted, a good 



been considered ffrst in importance. 

Time, and further reflection have coiifirmed me 
in the opinions I have before communicated ; and 
from a sense of duty ^o the state, I must again re* 
commend the subject to your attention. Surely, 
nothing can be more important than information, to 
the citizens of a government, free, as ours is. In- 
deed, 1 feel convinced that a perpetuation of the free- 
dom, we now posaess, greatly depends on themeaiiiy 
which may be used, undtr Providence, to proAien 
that state of general information, which will enable 
the people to appreciato the libeKy they enjoy. 
From my own observation, I am fuJIy convinced, 
it is the fir»t duty of the Legislature to adopt, with 
as little delay as possible, a system for the establish- 
ment of elementary schools, throughout the state. 
In the first |ettlement of a country like ours, ^the 
labours necessary to clear the lands, and produce 
the means of subsi^tencet prevent, in a great mea- 
sure those, who are thus employed, from giving to 
their children, even a common education- The 
more wealthy citisensi who possess the means, will 
educate their children, while those of the poorer 
class, ivhose parents have not tlie means in their 
power, yet by their lai>our are greatly promoting 
the prosperity of the state, will brhrongbt up in a 
state of comparative ignorance, unable to manage, 
with propriety, their private concernS| much less 
to take any part in the management of public af- 
fairs: and what is still more to be lamented, unac- 
quainifed with those religious and moral precepts 
and principles, without which they cannot be good 
citizens. I am fully aware that all eannot be learn- 
ed ; receive the advantages of an education of the 
highest order ; nor is this necessary yet I am as 
fully convinced it is within the power of the state 
to disseminate a general state of information, which 
will be productiv: )f the best effects. The wealthy 
are deeply intere» ed in snch a state tf things. 
Information and the practice of moral and religious 
principles never fail to produce order and secure the 
rights of property in society ; they, therefojii, 
should feel a willingness to contribute toward ef- 
fecting objects of so much importance; Infoixna' 
tion is common stock, or national wealth, and, in 
proportion as it is increased, are our means enlar- 
ged, and national liberty secured. I avail myself 
of this, the last opportunity, offered me, of reco|i- 
mending to your serious attention^ a subject of so 
much importance, and propose for your considera- 
tion, gentlemen, the propriety of appointing one 
person from each judicinl circuit of this at^, who 
together, shaH form a board for school purpofes ; 
and who, in the recess of |be legislature, shall ocH- 
lect such information, reliMve to Ihe school funds 
of4ho state ; and who shall lay before tba next 
legislatorc such a system for the Oftablishmeot of 
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yoang child may learo nkiiuli ib the e^aalar, n liklj 
Oit brattnmtridiant htriton, £ic. wliich )b Aoieiicn, 
Europe, EagUnd, upon the globes, u soon, bIoioiI, 
as he knows Ihe rooms of Ihe house in which hn lives, 
if ctre be token not to teicb him too much al a lime, 
nor to give him any thing new, till that which ha is 
about ii perfectly learnt and Gied Id his meinary. 

In connection with Geography, History, thould 
be read, and the learner be made 10 refer (o the 
naps or globes, to give the latitude, longitude, sone, 
and hemispbere,of all the remarkable-ptace)? co 
■nil to memory facts alone ; reject all tiresome ileti 
■ and itrenglhen [he memory by clear and lucid eip 
nationi. See that the learnara enter into the stibjc 
and do not Inmher the mmd with von') alone ; store 
it with ideas. Theia are important items, and i 
quire method and attention, — In tliis course of ilai 
tiie learner should constantly ha fc before him, Ihe 
map of Ihe country ofwhich the author treat >, an 
(ha most scmpulout reference be made to alt Ihiepli 
eei mentioned in thosa works, iu. After which he 
dould be strictly questioned on Ihe text, and be 
obliged to recapitulata the substance of h In hii 
language &c. This will be performed with diflicnKy 

M ISnt ; but his power Of discrimination will be io- 
Inci^^d hy it, and a mom perfect comprehension 
of the author be the consequence. It may be object- 
ed by some, that to teach In this manner will n7(|uln! 
more time than can be allotted to reading. This 
would be a aerious objection, weralCierean abso- 

"lule necessity wnep the letsoH*4>f the usual length ; 

St If one lAlh of thai length will prodacc a greater 
d more.beneBcial effect, il eerlaltJy will be 
Injury to the learner, m not long and tedious li 
tons that will interest and Improve the learner, hut 
abort ones well eiplajntfd Aid tvelt undcrilooil. 

With this coarse of stndy.a genersl iden ofestruno- 
my, al least, so far as relaies lo the solar 
gether with the use of the globes, and Ihe drawing 
of maps, would lend much loenlarge the undeisland- 
ing.and certainly, wherevar there is an oppoitunily, 
are well dcterviag attention. By the drawing of 
maps,' the relative situation of slates, tlieir vxicnt 
and boondariea,areVionercomprebendc[l, and more 
firmly £ied In the memory, than Ihey would bo hy 
any Ireeliie whatever. It iinotneccsury at first, to 
«btarft nicely Id fixing Ihe latitude and longitude of 
every boundary. Ifamapofthe United Slates oroC 
any other coonlry is la be drawn, It may be done 
leveral times by the eye, beforelt li critically drawn 
aceordlaglolha rules laid down in some of our Irea- 
ttiesoo Ihat subject. Drawing maps even by the eye 
will give a general idea of Ihe form of the dlQcrenl 
countriM or kingdoms, and by what ttalel they are 
bounded : Ihe giving of each divison a diilinct col- 
our, will Si il mora firmly in tbe reoolloction. From 
this tlia pupil may proceed to draw distinct 
iriaciueachlofrn ioilsproperplaca. Alessooi 
fill bi sofBMrot t* dtmoiutnte Son ibis ii 



doJlt^. Uni if grcal L-Drrocliiesi be deetrable, Ac 
pupil must be laugh! lo projeol the line! scienlifically 
II IiilIi u ill rcquii'C some acquainluice with geuoie- 
liy.- 

We have thrown in some hints for conduciiag 
youth through the clement) oi Qeograpliy in • nala- 
rai and simple manner) bul our main ubjcci i) lo 
induce ingunious and eilierienccd iiislnjclcrs, and 
others tnleresled in edaention, to offer some addi- 
tional hints which may be embiidied into a general 
■yblem more cODdui:ive to the eipaiision of mind, 
and belter calculated lo relieve youlb Irvm Ihe bur 
deo of comniilliug lo memory alone, re/umu oT a- 
raur and abnirdily. W'n wish to see our young frloudi 
taught somelhing besides the mere tetrding, whick. 
in a greet nieobure, forms tbe basis of erronr itti 
prejudice in must places of instruction. The tiM 
allotled lo ill is donnatiaUt^ practice, would, if [mjli- 
criy utuuBged, be suScieut la maLe tbem uitoian, 
and noK prelen. 

In'makinglhoaabscrrations, We do not mno K 
wound the professional pride or depreciate Ihe sbiti' 
Ires of any person ; bot we ate constrained lo uf 
Ihfll we UrliEve, from an acquaintance with lbs bo- 
iiness of iiislraclion, that Ihc rogue iind ill itiuii 
melhodil of teaching, in geucnil, are (raught nilll 
1 — ■ — — --■ — 

■ Mr. .Mell)),, of Phiiadelpbi.1, has publidud a [ml 

tOuiotiinion oa tlu>ni>gecl iiec 
bratcd Ur. Knoi, in bit irealite on Liberal edunliu, 
lod by every other «iniWeiiTiter on lUewbJKl. '■Tl«" 
!nDibiiig"Hyslie, " ■inciicuatriUilesnioreloiccriFni' 
he imi'roKHiieuloniietcliolaf.aad to render blifnct" 
igiecable, than a (iropet care lo prtsent alt tbe Mr" 
lilhitbich heii lobF runuihFd, clearly to his ipptibn 
■Hon. Thitii not oftcnFiilflciFullr ref:ardnl. BayilBi 
much oT Kbst Ibey arc laiigKI, by lote, oTtea ■illW'l 
iny ideis at nil. and almost alvsys uiibcMiAMcdK^ 
.ini-crrpct Idea). They are apt lo coniider their bwiiri 

nenl; and irtliry ran go [liroiiEh with imfwiily. ilrr 
ire little inliciloiu cimccrnlnE the advaDtagele 
'ed [rem it, 
" Among Dihcrproolinr the imperfectiou and Ihoem/i' 

■anceotGeonraphy, at the lime Ibry areiEadia(hiii'>T 
W uiany large icbmli scarcely any attcntiiM iijauli' 
(•r<iera|jliy, wpecially antong the ycuagrr \nji; »i'i 
er, orten engsgrd in reading our Eo(li"li)it 

ity andconrution are at all limes pain fii!, Iti 

that boji, whiie tliey nre unncq.iaiolril "il 

Gi^raphy, apjwar In receive little entertdiaatcat free 

□lieswliiibabuiiudin amuseraenU. TbeyatrOT' 

iigiD, Ihe dark. They ree nothing around tbce 1' 

:tly ; bnd al Ihc end of rhrir jouroey. Ihcy tU '&' 






re little a 



" *t a "cry early aet^ tbrn, I wpuld introdiitt lbs 7^ 
it la a knowledge orOeotEniph;'. But I would ml pbn 

geographical irealiie in hii hands. I would not I""'''' 
is memory, or distract bii allmtion, Hith IM hsi'' 
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the mifit wrloui ev!ti. — Our youlli are nindo lo lan- 
guish over books of iii>nfi, accompnnieil unty by Ihc 
midnight lamp, without tiplanstion or oral inslruc' 
lion, Bud compelled lo reci<e Ibese ivoi'di, nol un- 
denluod. rcrbalini, on rnterlng icbool ibe null morti- 
ing. Tfaii, nlltaniigh a pupuUr melliod, i> one of llie 
noit incoiitiiteiil anil BbsiirU rei]uitUiuni ihal »m 
ever enrorcc.l on buoiBD bcmg,. We denmad of 
rliem iiltiu, but lliey liai'e none lo give ; we dcmrind 
tbe itorda, Ibey repeal Ihcni ; but Ihry only kuoiv 
that Ibp IdlBrt are black. t> Ibis knouledge? will 
tliii miike nrelioiiat being? ivill il nol leave Iil| 
Bind itiBC(!ve .' tvllt nol (he learner depend wholly 
on ihebnru lillert, and nol the meaning of the author 
be il reading ? — We answer, tbxl frequent reading 
ttilhriul undertlanding, Is a sacrifice of lime, and 
leaJt la menial inaclivlly, and deslroyi all fnltire 
lute for books. 

For our oitn pari, n~e cannot tee bow lenillile and 
well Inforioed pareutu, can permil tUetr children's 
minds lo be tlioi /orlured and paralyztd for B mo- 
aent. — If (eacliera, from a degi'ee of ignorance or a 
want of n knowledge ofthe fsciilliea of the human 
iuia<J,are incapable of discovering end rectify! og their 
Qvtn liendslning prejudices or hereililary errunrs, il 
U Ibe duly of compelent persons lo point oul the de- 
iMsrious eflecls, to ivhicfa this mode of conducting 
«dDCBlion, must consequently lead. If tluue who 
are amplnyed lo teach our youth, will not adopt 
more rational and eSicieal plan, lei them be dismii 
■ed&omlhetulorial office. II tsbrtlerlliallbey ■ihoi<l<J 
Im discharged, than that n school of le 
sboDid have tlieir minds injured by one % 
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e advecatei, whi 

iim BccidenliTcau 



mind ; it rrjecl 



ri laming by hitnl 1 it celartFSBnd 

'BElhena thf inlellcclual InncUonsi ia ■ ward, it fol- 

I llie iiv<UprmiM tf Ihi Aunum mind. Such a pro- 

I orll undtTiliHid nnd radicallr purmed.ii Korth all 

I Bill make thlldrcn talk like iHUrefi, and nm ble 

irej, Ve tnitl Ihe (wpulsr cry in favour ofsoiDe par- 

liar mode will not divefl Btlenli'm rrom Pcflaloizi'i, 

rrixn uliich. we BCknowleilgp, we bare reteiTcd nutli 

benrBt, We liopr Ihif ihle writer will contiaue hii re- 

DurLi; they ■illalwaj-iSadBplieeintheAcBdemiciu. 
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Viprcftnl to our ri^aden Ihe follotrias cnminiiiiic: 
vhidi ilancan iitncoaptitiileoneofaicriMoCetiari on 
liie PeilBlDUisn system of iatiruction. Il vill be 
ted allh inleresl by Iboae whn areeagsfcd in Itire 
lion of foolh. This r;>l«ii is but llllle kaato i 
country, lod ronJderuig i« merils, it b rtranje, 1 



IH minulc pBTti 



explained; and then the pupjt will be Tellable la inform 
iiiiMiirnf the liliialioD of ibe principal plaeci, and of 
such Bi occur niDi: Irequenlly in rauliu; the aucienl or 

•■ Bnt as Ihe pupil advances in age. he miirt be led to 
bigtitr ioiprovMDCoU. Siiiri think the bnl and Ibr «■ 
•itit MPtbod is. lo poini oul the placet in mip^, and not 
rel t* perpten liim with a voluoiiaoui and uneniBjtaiBing 
psen^hJCBl trcaliio.'' 

D:i. Krua. 



Mesms. A.t J, W.Piturr, 

l^ your fourleenlh number, there appear"!! a 
'y brief view of the method of inilruotinn deviled 
hj PcllaloKzi. I have in my possession a very am- 
s account of the Institute at Yvcrdun. by M. 
illien, printed in the French langug^te, al Mitait 
1S12. I hare also a work on the subject in Span- 
1, entitled Erpaiirlon del mrlodo Etimtnlal dt 
Henrique Feileloeai i,f, par Cliarennei, 180T. I pot- 
sets alto about liven ty volume! otthedilferentboDka 
of inFlruetlDB in that methud, in tbe German lan- 
guBi;ei themrlhod pervading all pBrlinfGeriiiBayt 
and a book nrinslrucliun lias jutiratlenlntnair bind* 
entitled " Feilaloai'iinhiilirc Ttletiniuii/ iiumbm.'' 
— Part 1, tihicli hai ticen translated from tbe Ger- 
man or Frrnidi Into English, and printed as the fol- 
lowing wilUboH'. — "Dublin: soNlhy MB.-lioKeene, 
-, College (ireen — Thomai Bower, No. 
t Ciardiiier-itreet. — and at the Comiiul- 
for chaiilahla Socii;ties, No. IS. Upper 
:4ar,kville-tlrBcl, ISIT." 

My purpose In noticing IhoM books is with the 
double vi':w of exciting attention to the most els' 

ithod of education, that human genius baa i 
hitherto devised ; flnd lo show that a method of 
PJucatlon scarcely known in this country, has 
■pread os-er Sivitzerland, Italy, aurl Germany, ob- 
tained gteat altenlinn in France ; luund patronage 
ain ; and has found regard in Ireland, go 
lean object of concern tacharilBlle fouB- 

tch which yon have given is corroborB- 

led by the work of Julllen, vol, I. p. lOTand vol. 2. 

30^. BavinK had some oppnttunitica to form 

iniuns npoo ihe efficiency and unequalled eSecl 

the tender rninds of young persana between C 

il IG year? old i 1 am induced lo invite your at- 

ilion to it bI this linie, when Ihere is at least an 

avowal of the necessity of some system adapted to 

:ach to youth the rudiments of necessary know- 

:Jge in a eonpretirniible and eU'ectual manner 

The peculiar characters of tha methud of Pe*I«- 

»Ei arc simplicity and truth, Simplisity io tho 

moile of induclnf the mini ta be instructed, to trrk 
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for knowledge^ and to make Ihe impression on the 
miod truly, and not ambiguously nor imperfectly. 
'Whatever is thus inculcated is no longer necessary 
to be repeated, it becomes an indistructibic part of 
the stock of rational ideas, which fade only with 
the decay of life. 

Connected with those [irrinciples of simplicity and 
truth* are the modes and means by which the busi' 
ness of edueatioHy is insensibly prosecuted without 
•oy restraints or vesationa or force ; kno\%Iedge is 
ilpquired by means which assure the appearance and 



teilect are drawn forth nilh an eSect that prudurtf 
in the pleasures of an hour, principles of knowletlge. 
which employ the labor and ftudy of years. Er- 
roneous ideas are barred out, by the prepossession 
of intellectual li^ht and truth. Thus for example, 
if the objects be seen are trees, bouses, rotk?, or 
animals, how are those dilTerent object!^ so discrimi- 
nated from each other us to a«sign to each it» 
proper name. By a question, this Is soon bron^ft 
forth. It is discovered that every object has a foro: 
and another question dii^covcrs tliat all forms bare 



carry aU the gratifications of recreation. In a wordpn exterior line, and that this line compared with 
the mind is led without perc«;iving the delicate film the exterior 'fine-of another object, is the first semi: 



vhich is proved to be competent to conduct it ; the 
health is preserved by the exercises which enter into 
the modes of instruction, and the constitution is at 
the same time strengthened, while the mind is enlar- 
ged, and the temper secured in habitual conten- 
tedness and cheerfulness. 

This general view of the methodj does not de- 
pend on the authority of books ; it is the fruit of 
iny owA ohfervation and experienoe, when I had 
a tender interest in two of the innocpnt pupils who 
derived benefits therefrom nbicfa will aontinue dn- 
|iog ibeir lfves» and which 1 regret that peculiar 
'tiroitaBstances dfd not pervit themi to pursue up to 
to a complete course. 

In the particular brandies of instruction the eye 
and eVTt &nd tongue of the pupil are all engaged, is 
a loanner adap|^ to each subject, and several sub- 
jects follow jn an unpercdved order, adapted each 
J§ sustain either some previous study or to prepare 
"^llir that which is to come. The usual lessons if so 
they may be called, for children of 5 or 7 years old, 
are the knowled^ceof the names of the members and 
parts of the individual. A work especially adapted 
to tliif! first class of instruction, and called the moth- 
erU booki is published ; it forms a part of the tui- 
tion of the school, because although mothers usually 
teach their children to know their right hands from 
their left ; and their fingers from their thumbs ; yet 
even this mother- taught knowledge is itself defec- 
tive, and men grow up in years frequently without 
the knowledge of the proper names of any other 
parts of their bodies, unless some professional pur- 
suit, renders the acquisition indispensible. When 
mothers shall have obtained the accurate know- 
ledge of the book that bears this title, of course it 
irill no longer be necessary in thefchool. 

Associated, but by succec«>ion, with the knowl- 
edge of the person, ii the knowledge of interior 
forms or objects; those which present themselves 
to the sight, which make an impression on that 
tense, but which require to be analysed to render 
the impression distinct and discrimination ilurable. 
This method is here manifested in all its per- 
foctoess and beauty ;— and ihe latent sparks of in- 



ble difference. It is discovered that houses are com- 
posed in theirexterior forms of straight lines, gee- 
erally ; that rocks are composed of mixed lines; and 
that animals besides being of different forms, hare 
also the principle of life, of which care is takeo to 
prepare the mind, further notice will he taken. 

These exercises produce new questions on other 
visible properties of objects — among these are co- 
lours, and lights and ^hade, are touched upon; 
heights, extension and magniluiles, grow e«tt of 
these inquires ; and curiosity leads the taa^ 
to try his hand in describing some object, kflitt 
on a slate or prepared board ; many cabtleaaMp 
in the air and as speedily demolished ; trees arsS^ 
scribed, and it becomes necessary tOi4i>criiiass(e 
the diflference between kinds of trees, ^r tbesiBe 
kind of lines will not describe the oak and the pioe; 
and to discover other peculiarities affords 8ooccs> 
sion for a ramble in the fields, when the first iopre»- 
fions of natural history, are made, by comparing 
plants, leaves, bark, brambles, &c. The first ele- 
ments of Geology are formed in tlio?e wiprtmidili' 
ted walks or sport of innocent pastime ; in*wts,«n«l 
fish, are introduced to the mind by inquiries suilfd 
to the state of the little philotophers» knowl- 
edge. 

But, it is after the return fi-om those r8qd^es,th«i 
the hand is led to trace the impressions of the 
mind, and to discover that practice is neoesssry tu 
the production of lines of any form at will. The 
fundamental principles of Geometry commencetbeir 
initiatory course at that moment, when it b per- 
ceived that lines have proportional lengths in fym- 
metrical bodies, and that it is necessary even to de- 
scribe in oral language, the length, the dlrectioo,or 
inclination, or position of a line. The exercises on 
the principle of forms is begun by drawing a line of 
an inch in length, and this leads to the proportion- 
al quantities of all measures. 

Should this unpremeditated sketch be deemed of 
any ase, and that a contitiuation will ba acceptible 
— yoa shall hear from me again. 
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onliy Ihe I 
It is an ■ 



among Ihs Bilniircrt of Mr. Dela- 
HE, nnJ we recamniFnc] li: 
coiivictinn aftlieir li^al utility ti 
■vlii Hkitb he hum vien, u w«H » \ 
so Ufa lihenl, brave lud high miadGd 



BhavellHpleiuurr, in t hit number of our work, 
nf (aylns lKfarBOurPnliehlcn''cl anJ lilwral citiienB, 
Vie prosp'cluiof J(HephDela|i1itiiip'i PHnRn^niphin, 
•rliich Kill lie reed by the admirer!, nf Ihe liiie arls, 
•lid who, whiJa ihoy epprecinle ihe nbjepli in view, 

iifioeiilerpriting a man, who U tajhij; a hronilbasli 

lur Ihe eilensian of lilt! fins BTti, sttd uidjii° in giv 

iiig a cliBTBCler fo our comjiry. 

Of Ihe effect bf Ihe fiiie nrli on Ihe characler am 

miinners of a peo|ile, ibe pronpeclus will give ampli 

eviilciice, but) «e beg to inlrtduce Ihe fullowing 

remarba froiii the Elements of (Vrlicisin by Ibal 

learned and profound xholar, Lord Ki 

ibe alleradon of ■ few wordi, Ihey uiit appiy 

nilh gn»[ force lo Ihe American narlon, " The tiiie 

btU," taft he, hnve ever hern eiicoumged li^ wise 

prioMi. nut Btngly for private amuseinenl, hiil for 

their berefidal influence In soclelj. By uniting dif. 

tVrcnt ranks in tlie tame eirgani pleaiurei, lljry pra- 

.re benevolence: by cherishing love of order, 

V enforce subruisiion Id •overnment ; and by in- 

irin; delicacy of feeling, ihey mike rc;;ulir gov- 

KrniDent a double bleiiiiig. 

" To promore Ibe hne irlj in Brilnin, hai benome 
cf greater importance Ihnn is genurally imi 
flourijhing commerce begew opulence ; and opu- 
lence, ioQaming our appetite for pleaiuiv, ii co 
iDOaly veotedon lumry, and on every leoiualgT' 
gcalion : Selliibnesa rear] it) head; becomes fa 
jonable; and, infecting all ranki, eiliuguiihes the 
amor pa'ria, and every ipsrk of public spirit. 
)ireventor retard such fatal carru|ilion, ibe genj 
an Alfred caunot devise any means more efficac 
Ihanlheveiiling of opulence on the fine arli; ricbes 
•o employed, imlead of encouraging vice, will etcile 
both public and private virlue. UfihiihappyelTeci, 
ancient Greece furnishes one ibiniag instance, aud 
nby ihauld we despair of anolher la B.'ilBiii," aiul 
Iff O'lil, e/anolkcr in .AxEltici ? 

Mr. Delaplaine !> likewUe engaged in pubtiibing. 
what may justly he termed, a national work, nod 
dtjerves the mosl liberal patronage o! every cilixen 
wbo eiulti in Ihe eialtalion of his countj'y. and in 
Ihe friend of genius. We mean bi* " RepBiilarji of 
Ihe iirci and /larlrailt of JitAiiguiilud Jimtrieaiit,' 
B work which is enlirely Ameiicaii. It h priuled in 
■ moit eleganl manner; the execution of many of 
iheengriviags, display ttio band of Ihe finished atilil, 
and Ihe mnleriali, of which the biographies are com- 
posed, are generally well selected wid arranged. r^ - 

The characleristici of the style areueulncwand tle-LrevoftW vhruiishuul Uteece. that none but Ihe 
ganee, and evince Ibe wrilert to be men of splendid LbilJreo of noble and difuifieJ perWBS :li-u;dba 
lilenl; B.id of citcniivclenrninj We orr proud lo neriniilcd lo learu It, 



if history. Borroboraled by Ihv 

'xpenencanfallaEW that, •> tha libiTat arte lan- 
■uirh and decay unilnr a despntie govcrniDenli N>, 
n a convervp ratio, do ibey flourish and expand in 
he atnioHpliere of a republic: and. as the Irgiti- 
neie duly of liberty ii the m'lulding and maturing 
i>f genius, so the graup* which the filial iodu*iry of 
till- latter ruiniebea forth (or ber adornment, are her 
richeft embroidery, and eonstiCutr her mosl majea- 
lic apparel. The freedom oflhe savage is the mere 
eieuipiion from bodily restraint— ihc privUege to 
roam and to rnvBi^e— to cliasa the veniaonoftba 
rnre>l, and to pluck the berry oflhe rouotein; from 
the crucible of Heaven Ibe rain dinlili upnn bia 
•ivnitby furni, Ibe wolf is a loJourDer (n the same 
ihickel, and Ihe wild cat disputea the teoure ofbi* 
ci'uoh. and the solilude of hit repose. Hut to edu- 
cated man the bounty of Providence has opened a 
lodier and more expanded career — b*« communica- 
ted reculliea of mlm), or^nnx, and Conduit! of intel- 
lectual light, M pilot bim through all the laby- 
rinths oFknowledge, and (icile bim to (hoBc no- 
bler purposes wbicli render bioi weflhy of hiadi- 
iue descent. The eieiliim of his powers liflshim 
Lhuo!-t lu the level i<t angels ; but let the rust ofin- 
lolenoe or iSe uiildew oF neglect destroy tbe btighU 
less, or nitber the blusiomsof his geaiue, end IJB 
inks to an e>pialiiy Hilh the Tartar of the deaert, 
ir Ihe Corsair oflbe Medllerranean. 

The achievements of Kouian and Grecian valour 
n Ibe field are hut tbe KCnudary sources of Ibeir 
grcalneBs. The pillars of tUalr immortality aland 
uior founilaliimi tbiin the mangled coiir^ of 
idaled aiinies; anil teem with iiiKriplionS, 
glorious than tbe recitals of human carnage 
— more laudable than the meniurials of nature's de- 
I( )< to Ihe undecaying gratitude of the 
:iencei, uhich eu nobly SourUb. * Jnder 
ibeir culture, ibai they are indebted for the rich- 
of thi-ir renown. How fade the iplrndoura of 
,varl>ke tiiuinjib. u hen couiparcd with tbe rich Iro- 
|iby conveyed in Ibe bistorian'a record, that the in- 
•ljilHii(>or Alben4 caadeu9cd, within Ihe periuil 
f u 6in;;le life, the geniua of a^ea au J uiliians I The 
ibmry of lUJriau was eiubelliibed u ilh the choi- 
cest pictures and (UMes ; and io great wai tbe el- 
painting was considered, that 
Pampbilus. the lut>ir uf.^pelles, tuudea law; which 
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If the aneient poels — the Hesiod, Sophocles and 
ArcfaUocbuB of remote ages,— were said to become 
the immediate care of the gods, after their decease, 
the painters and sculptors of antiquity may, at least, 
be allowed the enjoyment of the proffectioo of the 
poets and historians, whose favour is productive of 
more solid and durable advantages than that of the 
deities themselves. Polygnotus, the painter, is can- 
onised in the verse of Melantbius, who beautifully 
and melodiously declares 

*' the templet of the Gods, 

** The fafiet of heroes, and CecropidD halls, 
** His liberal hand adornM.** 

^rherameofParrhaslas,the Ephesian, is well known 
%o OS, although the clouds of many centuries have 
passed over it ; and the classical reader only re- 
«}ujres to be reminded of the excessive vanity dis- 
played by this artist, when he clothed himself in 
purple, liaced a cfown of gold upon his head, and 
assumed the title of t< King of Paikters/' When 
^arceTlus had subdued Syracuse, he considered that 
the richest and most useful plunder he could carry 
to Rome was- a collection of the most valuable 
imintings and statues. Nicomachus is celebrated 
Ji>y Pliny as the most expeditious painter of hi» 
time, and his pieces sold for the worth of a town. 
* JSufuit aliut in arte xelocior.** — ** TabuUt singulfB 
4tppidorum vanibant opibutJ*' When he boasted to 
S^uxis of the celerity he bad acquired, the reply of 
the latter wasy Xhni he prided hifiueff uvon hitstoio- 
ijffHt. The same author informs us, that two cele- 
brated pictures of Timanthus and Frotogenes orna- 
mented the temple of peace at Rome, aopl the Lao- 
coon was found in the baths of Titus. The Alexan- 
der of Apelles, for which that great painter receiv- 
ed twenty talents, (nearly 4000/^ sterling) was 
liung in the temple of Diana. The whole wealth of 
a citjr could scarcely purchase one of the pieees of 
Melanthus. By his devotion to painting, Aratus 
of SicyoD won the friendship of Ptolemy : and De- 
fS netrius chose rather to risk the loss of Rhodes, than 
to deft^roy the quarter where Protogenes was paint- 
ing that history of lalysus, of which Pliny, ^lian, 
and others, have given such ample descriptions. 

The relationship between portrait painting and 
fculpture, gives each a fair title to participate in 
the honours conferred upon the other. It will not, 
^ therefore, be accounted digressive nor irrelevant to 
make reference to the commanding powers of a Phi- 
dias, who, ivhcn banished f^im Athens, retired to 
iBlis s and, to revenge himself upon his country- 
men for their ingratitude) executed there his magni- 
ficent statue of Jupiter Olympius, in ord^ to les- 
sen the value of his celebrated Venus, on Uie pos- 
session of which the .^ihenians prided themselves, 
nia matchless pie^ of jkill vfas esteemed ope of 



tho^nders of the world. The two Venlises soil 
tbevbptdof Praxiteles, excited competitiooi be- 
tween cities and sovereigns for tbelr attainment; 
and the city of Cni4uf refused* to giv6 the naked 
Venus of that great statuary, for the payment of 
an enormous debt under which it laboured, anil 
which was oflfered by Nicodemus the kingof Biihy. 
nia. Caius Cassar carried the famous Cupid to 
Rome, and Claudius and Nero afteru'ards obtained 
it. A single statue of Polycletus the Sicynian, was 
sold for one hundred talents. Socrates himself wai 
an excellent sculptor, and the three Graces, from 
his chisel, in the citadel of Athens, was a produc- 
tion held in umversal esteem. 

The eulogies contained in these fragments of hi^ 
tory, are more impressive in tkcir character, Bird 
must be more decided in their efftfct, than the praice 
of mere declamation, or the flattery of onillosln- 
ted remark. They bring their influence from tbi 
imperishable treasures of ages dear to classic tastst 
and when, to their testimony, is added the fact, 
that *' the love of the art has been considered, !a 
every civilized nation, not only os a proof of ikeir 
politeness, but even as a test of their hooanity,^ 
it must be obvious, that a ju<t appreciation of|i|fi* 
tures becomes the proper study of every one ^ 
aspires to eminence or extensive uscMaess ioiO' 
ciety. The legitimate effect of aai||ppN&ealof 
this sort is to extend the empire of tl^tf ad ; and, 
consequently, to produce a more general acquaial- 
ance with the uses, andajuster conception of tin 
value, of intellectual property. 

Tracing the history of the arts throush tbeioter- 
mediate cen tunes, it would be easy to show to what 
a great extent, and under what honourable patfoo- 
age, this fascinating branch has been cultivated is 
modern Europe. Italy, base and degenerated m 
she became after her corruptions had betrayed her 
to the sword of the barbarian, still retained aglia* 
mering of her former glory, and the school of paiat* 
ing survived the ruin of those haughtier institotiofii 
which had given models for miliury and foreafic 
immortality. Raphael, Salvator Rosa, Lionardo 
da Vinci, Caravagio, Cafatci, Guido Reoi, Co^ 
reggio, Angelo, and Titian, are names oonfecra- 
ted by genius as having prolonged the empire of 
Roman taste, after the terror of the Roman sword 
had passed away. The limits of a prospectus pre* 
vent those specific and enlarged notices of the works 
of later genius to which they are eminently enti* 
tied : be it sufficient to remark that England kti 
her Reynolds, Lawrence, Hay don, Wilkie, Wef- 
tall, Beechy, Stothard, Gainsborough, Wilion, 
Proctor, Smirk, Fuseli, Northcote, Shee, Phillips. 
Turner, and Lontidale ; France, her David, Pooj* 
sin, Gerard, Le Bruu, Le Thiere, Vemel, sod 
Gros ; Naples, her Wicars; and America^ herTTeitf 
All|lpo, Copley. Trumbnlf, Stuart, Sully, Jtrvii^ 
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Oiis. Atnei. Frotbingbnm. Morse. Jt« HI. Wood, 
Troll, Bircli, Guy, Lawrence, Metcair, Juiielt, 
bickholU, Earr, &E. 
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Fpsce which America id iJrdiiieil la [ill, in (be ejei' 
of ptnierHy, nad ihe scale of rutiire lorernnifntf. 
KiiJued Willi ali IhequalitimnifgrralnfW— aeiiua- 
tion uilvantageous Tor coiametce, anil internal en- 
ergiea and reaourcc^ uhlch defy exhHiitlioii~hcr 
pragreM to iiifliiedcewill ouLitrip lh« mnrch uta- 
f^i and, inileaduf rulloiving Ibe moiMtntpan, 
rdrnish ■ precedent Tur Ilie guidaace oTrepublie^ to 
came. Dut to give ii> ber a prcpanifaranca nF pav- 
er, she mu't poijesi a prepindiinnca orinlcllerl. 
^irca^th or vHlnur Iian enabled her to brrxk Ihc (ei 
ter (jfa itegradingilepenJance: (ufcc orknowlfd^e 
alone caa give her precEileate ia true j;realnc!B, 
aiul aurrounJ her wUh the cateeni and adaiiraiion 
•f the nniverae. By a liberal palronai^ t.f the arti 
and Mien ce!>, she will give solidity to hnrrreedoin, 
anil doihe it wllb a dignifi«d and imperisliible re' 
■town. Kxtanding a liberal eDeouragciDentlo ge- 
nius, ibe will not Qui; call inlu action anil stimu- 
late ua live talent; but invite to her gbores the 
learned and ingenious of other countries, and thus 
render her elernlioti, ia moral grandeur Had influ- 
puce, prtipatlional to her increaae iti physical pow- 
rr ami terrilarial suiface. 

The mareb of ibe useful arli, fur Bomc years past, 
lias kepi pace with llie wishes and eipeclntinns of 
men of experience and peiietraiiiin. In agriculture, 
*ne have reacbeil • proficiency which exalts us to 
Ibe level nf etatai of the Grsl character. Obtain- 
ing the beneiits of their practice, the results of our 
infiQl eserlions bear the staiopof a maturity in 
Lnowledgc ; and ars'coDfpicuuui iu the ability we 
poueis to carry our prciJuce into foreign inarliets 
upon terms ivbicli dharm competitloa. In meciiDn- 
ies, lb« appticntion of oiir » learn engines to boats, 
(urnisbiag ifiinuft, as trctl m madeli, even Ui the 
■I]le«t actlils of Europe, illutlrales the rapidity of 
our eitrter. above all tbe ti]aiTocal eviitenea of vaii 
and inteiested aseerlinft; and the F:ilsling aspect 
ofafTairl jastilics the eipeclalion, itiat a tb 
tTval only will elapse, before (be fame and extent 

remote c«tiblL-hnient5 wtiich have hitbertu con 
luted our sources of home cotiiuaiplion. 

Let us not, in the culllvation of the palilc a 
display an apalhf which shall Jelract from our 
sing reputation. Without falling into the vii 
let U9 copy the virtuea of the ancionl republlci 
Where their wisiloiD tboiic pre-eminent, kt 
imitate — let us rival — let us endeavour to surpass 
thsn '. if tbey adorned their lieathcn temples ' 
the works of the must renoxvned painter* 
Kulplurs, ob(,ilned at a prodigiaui C',°l ; Irl m c 




temple to graliludf, and embellith U with the por- 
■aits of all ibofc of our counlrymen wboie 
nd virtues give Ihem a claim to tbe diitii 
Thus, when eume Fulure historian ifaali arise lo 
ilcle |he iirowlb of Ihie extensive continent; 
nnalsof America would fupply a proud and 
beautiful cxceplioa to that gfneral rule which at- 
serts that ingraiiiude it the peculiar vice of a re- 
publican farm 111 governinent. 

n propoting lo the publie his plan for the initi- 
Inn iiF tbe Fauzojfraphia, for the reception of tbe 
iraili of distinguished .^inericaiiB, tb« proprietor 
feels that he le promoting the glory of bia country, 
ilding out new and powerful inducGmeot* to 
the geniui of the closet and of the field. Surround- 
s we arc, at Ibis moment, by the AborlgioH 
of American greatness, and furniebed with the re- 
semblances of the glorioui few wboM earthly ca- 
las doted ; what period, more propilioos than 
lbepre»nt, cati be founil for tbe commencemeDtuf 
such an establishment? Had the repuUici of former 
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the arti, would the shelves of our academy, in tbia 
tmote age, hive been honoured Hilb the bulls of a 
Socrates, a Homer, a Cicero, a Demottbeaes, 4c.? 
Would not evea a thousand incidnnti have remalu- 
ed unknoivuiwhicll, in many instances, have filled 
sm), and illuitrated tbe ubscurity, of his- 
toric record f For these relics of genius we are 
gralrful to tbe countries which produced them ; let 
display our gratilude by a Hinilar consideralion 
■ our posterity ; anil, a) the honoured founden of 
r fieerlom link into the grave, for tbe instruction 
our children, catch their features on the canvaia, 
before the hand of death shall for ever obliterate 
(hum. 

Wlien limeBhall have swept away the splendid 
train of our earlieil philosophers, statesmen, and 
warriors, lo swell the "gathering'' of the grave; 
when Iba tongue of genius shall moulder in gloomy 
silence; when tbe eye of tbe orator shall be closed 
In dnrknens, and the tpiritual Brci of ilsglance no 
longer kindle the dormant ii;tallect around ; when 
the warrior's arm shall be sinewless, and, by tbe 
side of his decaying forui, tbeiword of bis triumphs 
shall lie rusting ; when the patrons of the soil shall 
have become an Ingredient in Iti physical nmalgama; 
a generous and grateful posterity will raoh among 
tbefinlor lis publia Institutions, Ihat which will 
■aiird IheiD, iu eSect, the delight of a sweet and 
Tamiliar inlcrcourte with beings, endeared to them 
by the brilliance of ibair talents, and tbeir virtues, 
as well a* by Ihe beneSIt which tbey conferred apon 
Iheland of their birth. With a pride ilmitartobis 
IV ho, iMli* mansion of bii ancestors, loves to dwell 
upon tbe rrnerabla array of tbeir portraits which 
surrounds him ; and. by iht almost living glances 
h'jUU d^it rrom Ihocaava^ ftclt himself, uneon- 
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tciouilj' awed to viitus, nill the unborn ciilzcni of 
(hie ezpandiD; beniipfaer*, i1b)> after day, deli((b) 
(O Mjoara amidst Ibe farmi of the fKlberl of tbeir 
coualry, and depart from tbe eibibition wiLli newer 
*aDd Gtronger atpiralions aCler tirtuoui reno 
" I have ofleDi'' io quote tbe language of the h 
riannriheJagartbinianwar. " heerd (bat ^i 
HaxiOMUand PnbliUB Scipio, indolber iJlusti 
men of our eilj, were accustomed to UecJare, v 
tbey looked upon tbe portraiti of iheir anceii 
thai tbey fell tbeir minde moit vebemeatlj' esciled 
to virtue. Nut, indeed, thai tbe imprettian ortbi 
figure prodaced incb poirerrul eOects upon ihem 
hut, bf the recolleetion of tbe achievement! of then 
great charactere, that a Daaie wae creatrd in their 
breasts, not to be quelled, until Ibry tboulii have 
reached an equal clevatiiMi of fame aaJ glory."* 

" Tbe hiitar; of luch men," uyt the learned 
tranilator of Plutarch, '" it ■ continual letaon of 
practical moralilj ;'* and nbat coald be a more 
pleaiing and impreulve bittnrr of thii couoir;. 
than that wbidi would be exhibited in llie well ar- 
ranged portraila of tbote, by nboni its Dioral snc! 
political grandeur waa founded, and raiaed to per- 
feotian ! The countenance of a ICathington wooli! 
mark the epoch of ila nilitary, and a FranUrin, ol 
ill philoiophical glory ; and all (he galai; of ge- 
nius around Ihem, white fiirnilblng the materials roe 
memory to work ofoo, would create new liiroce, 
and ttimulate oew lagei, new gtatesmeni and otw 
orators. 

Another, and, by no meant, tbe leart coniiders- 
ble, inducement to patronize tbis ettalilinhmcDt. 
ariics out of the circumitanc, that, in no country 
of the universe, is there to be found anniDStilulion 
exclusively appropriated to the recaption of tbe 
portrait* of ilt banernctora* What an apportunity, 
then, is aSbrded to America (o ibow forth 
ample to nations wbo pride tbemeelvcs upon their 
great pre-aminenca fa feeling, at well a* on ihi 
abundant tuperiority in tbe mode of giving effect 
that reeling! What a moment Is this, by a tingle 
Y alep, to past by these dotarda la refinement, and to 
become their tutor in tbe true art of political great- 
ness? A* an evidence of btr growth in civitiaaiion, 
and af the high incitemenls she holds out to genius, 
tucb a public exliihiiioa nil! be referred to, enil 
greeted by, ibp talent ofeveryrliiiiate; it will »pcak 
Ihrth so elcie|aent and triumphant answer to Ibe 
slanders of the prejudiced irareller, and the aoeets 



of^ invidioni poliliciaa ; it will give 
terns literature, and a rank io tl 
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independent of its ttttu on fureign 
manners end opinions, ili inflaence at home will be 
immediately and decisively bsnebual. It will ciM 
into action all ibe eaergiaBofaative artisia, ■D't 
place within tbeir reach tbe opportunity to deKroJ 
10 tbe admiration of pnttcrily, coupled with tbe 
iltuslrious individuals Hho may have been Ibesab- 
jecii uf their pencil. Hither nill be brooght all the 
roductioDS of natire genius, to Uiat the yosng an- 
cut, from every part of (be republic, may iimk 
here Tor his models, and for information as to tbt 
progress of hKart. As a SEbool of morality, it will 
(each the Guatt lenoDs of practical virtue, and «■ 
Ibit its conspicuous influence nmougil' tbe isgrr- 
dients ofajust ami unalloyed Immoilalily, IVilb 
lew to render the Panaogmpbia unexccplioat- 
: in Ihit retpect, and to eaten J its Iteoefila to lb 
utb of both leies, the proprietor has ilelermiasd. 
St scrupulously to exclude any subject from alwi 
the rye of Teiuala delicacy would start, io order itu 
fame, in point of cbailcneit, may staadupooti 
equality h ilb its celebrily as a pstriotic inllilaliis. 
The arrangement of the porlraics in tbePtsw 
trsphia will be marked by acarelul discrimiutiN 
of character. SlalesineD »ill occupy on« drimri- 
ment; military genius, enatber; naval berni, ■ 
third; divines, a fourth ; pbysiciana, a Bfih; \tpi 
talents, a siilb; distinguished mechanics, aiewDili, 
&c. so thai the eye of Ibe epectatur will noi bi 
GonruuDiled by to iujuditiau; as<ociBlion al pic- 
tures, amung which, not Hitbout difficulty, iiii 
nableJ Io discover the individual object ef io 
■erch. Each divltion will be aarmoanlad ij la 
mblemalical device, which, giving Bgracelnlbab 
) Ibe laul tiucn^U. will al tbe same time, serteM 
pilot to tbe curiosity of the observer. 
At this moneDt, tbe Gnl ertiits in IheUailet 
Slatea^re either engaged In eieculing, or ttiad 
pledged to produce, painlisgl of those mamMtUe 
ntiwhicb tbrowaglory rnanil the iafaacyii' 
freedom. All tbete interesting aubjecls will be 
added to tbecolleclion: ud each bittcrital piclsrt 
ill be immediately aon^nded by the porlnitiof 
those dielioguisbed persons ufao nere Ibe maiotc* 
tors in the ecLievemeal: so tbet, et one viee, lU 
victor and tbe scene and detail of his viclcry, viU 
be presented to the eye- 
It is a subject of pride to tbe proprietor, llul 
his Faniograpbia has been honoured by tbe aiAd 
approbalioD of peraoni of Ibe first character Ch 
lasle and tatrnL His etlablinhmeut has alnadj 
cost bin upnanls of twenty tbouaand dollars, ssJ 
the most diilinguished Aowricans have highly coa- 
plimentcd an inbtitution which promises so a>sj 
bencGli to Ibe country. The eflect of this high n- 
putation bat been the gradual removal of thai i*" 
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JliMlllH I Ill ill nil tlliiil liiiililiiti Khith, unlit 

:hfl rcspceialiiiity and public ailvaula^e of the cdI- 
eotjon were tB unei|ul vocally proved, prtvenlcJ 
■any etniQeut loJividjela rrom comiag rnrwHril Id 
iHitt in )la complHiui). The ddicBcy of (hediffi- 
lent, and the pruilery of the riialidloua. have tweti 
>«rged ia a dignified and luudsblecan^lilTAtliin for 
be riten-.ion or the librral arls, the iiJmncemrtnl 
ir national taste, and the inMructioTi ami graliG- 
»lion of proflpcrily: Ibe Dumber of purlraiti, at 
Ihif dme, exceeds two hundred, and man/ others 
ire in preparatins.* 

Such U the plan or the pr'>priclOF ef the Panio- 
;rapbia. He invokes the Rpirii. the patrioti'ia, and 
Ihe gralitnile of hit country, to niViFt liim tn give 
it toll eSect. Above all theeulniiicsor writers, aod 
the Heeling Eynpathies ot public reeling, wilt Ibrt 
ntahliihuKntlpeak theaiucerily and extent of our 
Uiin!trahie<ii; snj what new ties, to connect the 
deiicendBHti of uur ioimnrtal cnuntryncn with the 
luJ at their birth, would be crealnj, in the lau- 
dable boinag« Ihna oDered to their anreslor! hv ibc 
Mtoimoui voice of in aspiring and iiidrpeodoDl 
yeople: 

JosErn Deliplaixe. 
r„itattlpkia, Dtt. 13 1318, 
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[ K Kenf. Si. CLdr. Retry, Goi-frngr Colden, M'Keui. 
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J tkmoa, Wolcnl, KiD(. Aom. Riuh, riiarfea Carroll, 
arCinollIno, Howard, BJddle. General Fti^d, SJielby, 
PQsTenwr CIlDtoa. ChirrJuSice Marshall. Ccneral S 
•■illh Daatharn. WilLinn... Jud^e Cliafe. Judce H-aih- 
iajioa, SlooaiGetd. A nlibiiho]) Carroll, Bialiop IVhile, 
LtetajPravDit. Waiinf. Rev. Dr. Sa.iiJi, Rev. Dr. Liv- 
' MfitDu. Col Richard M. Jobu-on, General Harriwo, 
l.toaj. ftiyard. Dallai, Barry. Dile, Tninton, Tomp- 
' b», CcDcral Erown, Ueneral Scoll, General Jeniii, 
i^RaVn*!", Harper Calhoun, Crawford. Croghan, nelson, 
^Cnrtal StrpbenVin Rennelaei. Holnea, MeiE^ Clark, 
}'?>Tler. Ibrbnur. ForivUi, Of neml Solooion Van Itrw- 
*4Mt, Holmri, lionl, G. Horru. Campbell, 3lroi]ier, 
fcwart, Ilnll, Peny. C. IblittI/ of HumpLon, C. D 
I.Udea, Strieker, I^wil, Jowph lloplinWHi, Ueilia. Prt 
ItW, Via Sea, Slrong. General CutnmiDS, Man-edd, 
..Vnenl Ptiilip Keed, VilliaDi»n, Stockton, Hii 
,. In. Dr. Miller, General Thomat Cadwalader. Lloyd, 
Col A.Ogdea, Evani Macdooough. Potter. Pdudn- 
Jjtr.tMlot. H'arrinEion, Colrnaa. Hindman, AnniilrDd. 
r^krtriJgB. n'ort^infton, Chandler, Shippea, IVbitar. 
'■hyiWk. Honcli. Cbapmio. Doney, JaoiM. Coie, Pol 
■- CcButla. M'Doweil, HaJJ, GUmoa. Kin~\.«i. UaS" 
Wl, Strong. Gilrt, Ri4>tey, Macomb, J.. Im It ,iijali>h, 
TitfiDun, Judge Jofaniou. Rodney, Gen.-i 1 1 ^ ;• >A , .\dj ir, 
^^ Todd, Findlay. Wibon. Hdmulh. ( ...i.r t, G.-ne- 
fU BoUoaoa, Dr. Login, Aitor, Caploir. -^jdm,! r 
1^ Cro«nt«!birU. «e. *c. 



lOwledge 1* 

reference lu p>»l lime. To 
iaFurmatinn. Our efficient 
eommuoicationi of kneivledge consirt in referenoet 

iinvediately perceived by ihe nenm. which are the 
inlets of knowledge, it in by mean! of l^e pait that l, 
we ere enabled to forma jnd§;Dient i;->:i.:crning the 
object! perceived. On our paet expri ir'nce depend 
all (lur juilgments and eipectations regarding the 
future, ir language cansjilcd ei»entially Id ■•'^r- 
tion, the pait tense ivould be Ike origiual torto of 
the verb. Urammartan* state this to be Ihe fact in 
the ancient Hebrew. In Ibsl language ibepreter- 

vo Ty lleblep, tvhicli are formstl of three cODaonaats, 
Itb l»'0 interposed vowel nunds. The diOerences 
of khe consonants diilioguiab tbe verb) from one 
nniber. while the voweli are the eime in all. 
Such are the verba (finlcai/) Tiiilaril inetkan'} dt- 
dil. Tbe verb in ihia form is considered as furniUi- 
ing root* fromvtbich nil other words an derived. 
Out th.ifie vubn have coneludcil, from Ihe eoncDr- 
rence of all the facts in other languigu, that the 
imperalire i< the original form of the verb, will find 
no necessity for adopting a different opiaioii of the* 
formation of that ancieot language. Tbe Impera- 
tive is in it e<{UHtly timple with the preterite, gene- 
rally consiitting ot the some consonantE, varied 
most probably by a varialion of the vowels. It 
baa, therefore, on ibisprincTple, an equal claim la 
e root. In fomt inatances it is 
shorter: in the verb {itol/ion) il if (fAcn.) Verbs 
tbut formed are on Ibat actoitnt denominated ir- 
r^ular. But ibe fact, in such inftaaceB of tha 
greater brevity of tha iinperatiie. tbons tkal th* 
Hebrew in this respect does not ditfer fMn other 
langasget. Tbe timplicily end regularity of the 
preterite, however, in Hebrew, may becsosidered 
ai a con&e<;<wnce' of tbe important rnnk wbicb that 
tense holds in tbe most prcnlenl applicMion of 
InngliBKe. 

In Englidli tlw pas' lenie is tunned by a varia- 
tion on tha rout of the verbal urad fur tbeimpen- 
tii-e. Thia motl coiniDonly caD>i>ts of Ibe addition 
oflha termination ■' ed." Othera are formed by 
of tbe vnneli; as " ilrock' for thepre- 
"rtrike," '■ worn"' of '■ wear' '•bore"ot 
■t ditive" of " drive." " I ivulk," and " 1 
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patt. lliis teose JmpUes that an action was beguo, 
and was continaed at some past periotl. It is called 
the imper/eett because no definite relation to the pre- 
sent state of the event is implied in it, and room is left 
for supposing that the action may be still continued. 
When we mean to assert that an action is accom- 
plished, we introduce before the expression of past 
tense the auxiliary verb *' to have'' in the present 
or general indicative. *' I have walked/' signifies 
*< I am in possession of the complete act." *' I have 
(by my own exertions) assured myself of its com- 
pletion." 
SomeEngUiliJprba liave two variations of the 

^/adical word formpressing past time, << strive,*' has 

*•* strove,** and *• striven ;" 



or apertt U rostre laurt^ t vtduto or tedula igi k 
vottra cortuia. The French say, J^aidnmi not 
donntt oeetion, II a tu6, not imtt »u eimaun 
Donni andtui therefore merely signify a past ac- 
tion, and, like any other part of the verb. Intro- 
duce or govern the subsequent Boun. They can- 
not be considered as agreeing with it like* paMrt 
participle. If it is convenient to have a separate 
name for that part of the verb, it may with soiBcient 
propriety be called a PreUrUe Gtrvnd, The peco- 
liarity of its nature will appear in Uie moal eos- 
vinciog light, when we tnrn onrattentioB to neuter 
and intransitive verbs^ which having no passive 
voice, cannot be said to have n passive particaple. 
When we say <' he has gone,^ <' I have come,'' the 
and '' woven ;" *' break,** « broke," and '* bro- words <' gone" and *' come" cannot be past pi^ 
ken ;*' *' do,*' ** did," and ** done. The completed ticiples agreeing with nouns, as no noons are it- 



*• weave,'* 



ivove," 



act is expressed by the last of these forms, the words 
** striven" ** woven," " broken," and done." Mr 
Tooke considers this contrivance ai a redundancy, 
because one word for past time is sufficient for every 
purpose. In verbs which have the preterite in *' ed," 
the same word is used for the simple description of 
an event in a train of progress at some past period, 
and for being conjoined with the verb ** have^** to 
signify that the act is completed. The insertion of 
that verb is sufficient for marking the distinction, 
*< He walked," and ** lie has walked," are equally 
distinct from one another as **he did,'* and '<he 
has done.*' In some verbs in which the preterite is 
formed by a change of the vowel, the same simpli- 
city is observed : ** struck" is used for both these 
varieties in the expression of past events. 

That foroai of the past tense which is conjoined 
with the verb ** to liave," some grammarian^ con- 
sider as originally and properly the passive partici- 
ple. In this sentence, ** I have driven a nail into 
the wall,*' they consider the verb <* have" as go^ 
verniog the noun ** nail" in the accusative, and 
*< driven" as the passive participle agreeing with 
the nonn. In tbis form of the past tense, the same 
word is always used for the passive participle. 
Therefore the sentence is considered as signifying 
in etymological analysis, " I have a nail (which is) 
dlriven into the wall," transferred by use and com- 
mon consent to signify that the action is performed 
by the individual mentioned in the nominative. I 



troduced after them. There is no sufficient rcaaos 
wby the introduction of a noun should alter theos- 
ture of the word. In the phrase ** I have struck,'' 
the word *< struck" signifies ection, and, asa|Mft 
of the active verb, it may govern the accosstirt 
case with as much propriety as any other part oTiU 
When we say '< I struck my enemy,*' and *< Ikire 
struck my enemy," the word ** struck" is in bolb 
instances equally active in its meaning. There iie 
certain occasions in which the past pai^iple is tb 
the French language is «se4 to agM|.Jjillli ths gv* 
verned noun ; but these are altog«|ii|^^fesolitr, 
aod cannot give any room for sapposiog that tUi 
is the original construction of this form of the pr^ 
t|pite, afterwards transferred to an active measisg: 
fbr it only takes place when the substantive sots 
has been previously introduced, and then referred 
to by means of the relative que. The French ny 
II a TUX, fluneurs hommet ; but, hu hammu fu'i/s 
tub's. This was a subsequent arrangement, s^ 
milted after a long discussion of the French tcsAi- 
my. There is some affinity betwixt this gens^ 
and the past participle, though therr syntax is sot 
identical. Both signify an event completed. Jke 
participle is only the past tense, transferred to the 
adjective or participial appUcatiooi^Ky which apsit 
action is treated as a quality introduced for dsicri- 
bing an object. Its active application is of prior 
date, and is in constant use. 
It is not necessary to treat particularly of tkeotk- 



Tbis theory receives apparent support from the 
structure of some phrases in the Italian language, 
which show that the passive participle is really the 
word employed, as its reflections are varied and 
made to agree with the noun in gender and number. 
Such is the phrase Ho aperie U trostre lettere ; ** I 
have opened your letter." This analysis of such 
^brases would have great probability, if the facts 
uniformly corresponded witi^t But it is not a 
constant rule. It is often left Sven in the Italian to 



er forms of past tenses, as they are regulated by tk 
same principles, whether they are formed of ctm- 
bioations of words, as in the modern languages of 
Europe, or combinations of syllablesi as in tht ss* 
cient languages. Some observations connected 
with the general subject of tbelr varieties will be 
suggested by certain forms of the subjunctive mooA 

4. The Future, 

The signification of the future tense requires so 



the option of the sp^e^'* Mtt mpf say Ho oper/o j illustration. The remarks wkidi we kave to pik* 
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sn ibii jdbji'ct nill tlierernre be caDnacil lo its ely- 
wnlo);)-. Our ooiicepliuiis iif Julure tvenia bit 
meredEduoUuna frgm knon-ii iirren£eineiili in tlie 
paslor prcKnt, (eniling to lUiiilirf tbcir cba racier. 
lleBCa af[ tlie contriVBOcrs for expresiiiig futurity, 
Ibat on be Irioeil (□ their origin, are foiind<:(l on 
tbe Ctinnrcliun in nbicli thi fulure etanUs to Ifar 
past apj the prcwiil ■■ an eR'ecl to a cause. They 
■re deriFBil iroia verbi tignifying resolution, obli- 
plJan, orolber prepapalory circumstances, anil, 
trilb retpect to etyiii"li>py, are pcjuivaiGnC lo ibe 
•tartia eu;il»yetl in luch English eigiresucni ss " 1 
iatenJ lo go," ■■ [ iiiu>t go,' " I am likely to go," 
- 1 prepare to go." 

Mr. I'tkoke Ingrniously derive* the Lntin future 
in botramSiHir ■' to will'' or " lo be rfwolvnl." In 
iba. enamplfi, i rffniGes '■ eo,' i (ffom^*) "' will,'' 
■Dil • (troui 1^] "I.'' jjmnbuanil linetliaBrD furni' 
»J by annexing tha ttme lellen to ama "tove." 
anit dutc " teach." The future in am lie consUere 
M an ailiiptalinn of the railical lellcro of amarc, " to 
Inre." lAgum is thus ci(Uiv dent tu Icgire ame, au- 
ili<n (u tvdire ama. By tliow wfao indulge a gene- 
nlmplicitm iiielymolngy. or nlio have olber syn- 
Iciu; (11 tuppurt, (bete ilt rival inns may be ibougbt 
luprubablr, aiiJ abunJunl nporlunltiea are nfforil- 
*ial lakinj; refuge lo Ibe olircurily of oU Jeriva- 
liiiat. Il nay bo tai>l, if b means ^aui in ania^, 
whXiiDieant by tbeb in ouuiAiiiii.' Such objeclioni 
bixnafurtfierelTecl. thnn to thru w discredit on 
■I'lHcejoC ctymiilo^y thai are fonie«hiit i>b»eure. 
l<l m lb*reli>re attend in some which are of reeiAt 
hnMiiiin, and uhli'h, hs llta successive alep> of 
Util change arv eaiiiy tracril, are superior lo all 
obj«iir.o. If gencml pritiiiiples of uala^y are 
Ikcre discliMed, by whicb the abtevialing couu*!- 
vances iif lanK'iags have tivea conJucled, Ibe un- 
«rriiinty of Mpe antiiue inBlaticen is nut lo be 
•Kb r«3rettcJ. The former will alao Diritl m to 
.pid^ot tbe decree of probability to be attacbed lo 
I'UBe etyintilugiei nlherwise uncerlnin. 

In llalian, tbe (olure tenn bin imd.iubletl mark- 
efailerivatinnrroiaiheverb atcre " tohnve-" Par 
'tra ■' I tball dei>art," il evulrnlly iltriveJ frum 
fMindko '' 1 have In depart." This is evioceil by 
Ibe identity nf tbe lermioHliunii of Ibe fiilare with 
Ibnuc □[ thai verb in the preseiil in all Itr prrsont 
tail bolb numbers. SIo liai ha . hlmnlD, ante, 
^ne: Pvlit-o, parlir-ai. pariir-a; parlir-etit», par- 

The French future it bb eviileiilly derived from 
thprarntof the verb nrujr. In Iheserbf 
H \t Jt parltr-ai. " I >hnll npeak," la-porler-i 
fnUr-0. nuiir parltr-aat, roui parlcr-a, (it ;< 
ml Tbeae are tbo lerrnluation- -I Ibe prese 
Uie vtrb niw ■eiil-orird, J'ai. t'l u if a. 



Xbe Piencb lang'ia 



or t 



prfFsini; fulurlly by combinHlioDi of 
intoi^et pbrDsei. Tbe verb decoir, which Eigaifie* 
lo be. obliged from duty, is employed for ibii pur- 
pose, at Je ioti/airc ccta " I am lo do that," Tbe 
saine verb CDnlinuel in other insUinces to relaio ils 
original meaning. Tbe verb atUr is used for a sJml- 
lar perpOM ; as, Jt roii lui Tetiirc moJ rrijictfi. 

In llie English tingiUBge comUnalionicf tbisiert 
are ttie only futures, and they are aftea used in such 
a manner as to express lometbing more than futu- 
rity. We have thus a beautiful inlermiiluro of llieir 
original iDesning with their oiodorn application. 
Tbe verbs '■will" and "ihall" va most common- 
ly usH, but Ibey are not indiiciimlnilely applie<l 
lo ligniFy futurity. Each of these verbs it employ- 
ed lo signify tbo re«oluiion of tbe speaker, or sim- 
ple rultirily, according to certain habits of colloca- 
tion uiib certain nominalivcs. " W ill" in tbe firti 
person anil " tball'' iu tbe second aaJ third, sig- 
nify reulution. Simplfl futurity is eipresseil by 
-'Ehall" in tbcnm, and "will" in Ibe Iwoolhen. 
Tbe limpk future it as foUowt: 

" 1 tbult," '■ thou will," " bawiH.'* 
'■ We shall." ■' ye will," " they wiil." 
The future of Jeter hi in ati on is. 

" I ■ill/' " thou sbalt," ■' be ahall." 
"We will,"' " ye (ball,"" they thsll." 
Tl« perpleiiliM occurring in the use of IbCs* 
Builliaiiet, in coaseifuence of Ibe tendencies of the 
Iritb BmI Scnlch being dilTerenl frooi thoie of tbe 
English it ial eel, wbich ia Ibe acknowledged tlanil- 
ord, uiay be avoided, if we always recollect Ibslit 
i< n'lt tile resululion of tbe ptrion if ken af ihat 
ibey aii: at any time employed particuldrly (o ex- 
pre6». but of Iht iptaktr. "Will," tberefore, is 
employed rur>imple futurity in tbe secood and thiol 
peiTciuK, and is even appri>pri>itB where an event U 
mentioned ihHtisupposite to the inctlualion of tbe 
pertun u ho it the subject of Ibf assertign. We say, 
" if you become obooiiout to tbe criminal law, you 
inVf be punithed *' The word " will" do«s not bete 
.lupl J (I'lenlion or even euntent, yet il is appropri- 
ate, beiiaute " ibair' would imply constraint or au- 
tbnriiy on the part nf iheipraker. It is alto to Ih: 
rpmi-inbiTed that, in mrnlioniag any Ihing future 
» rill refpect In oursclvet, allbuugb it tbould be tbi: 
•^0'i>«t nf our intPnllnn> thi« does not renilcr it pro- 
per to use the auxiliary Turb ■' isritl," " Will" iii 
lho&r»t prrioN always exprewaa emphatic retolu- 
linn. Implying the apprehensioo of diAicully or rv- 
fltlance fr"" others. \I another boj said. " yoy 
'h ill liiit," a man replies, ■' 1 will ;'' but in expref- 
•ing tbe cnmnan acli itbicb are tu fill up our future 
Uiiie, we say simply, " I «hali ^ri home," '■ I ibU| 
tell jnu the whole m niter wbeu -lo next niret." 

■ndently of pro- 
■ploy- 
ibirJ (leriiu Iu txpresj 
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resolttiSon of the person spokea of, and ** rhnll*' in 
the first, tbe resolution of some other. Observing 
another person obstinate, we may say, ** It seems 
yon will do it, and cannot be prevented.'* If ano- 
ther person has said to us, <'Tou do not admire my 
friend, bat you thall treat him civilly,'* we may 
reply, '' perhaps I may, but yon are mistaken in 
telling me that IihcdV* These last modes of speak- 
ing, however, are awkward, and require an uncom- 
mon emphasis to be laid on the refpeetive auxilia- 
ries, in order to express the full meaning of the 
speaker. It is therefore more elegant to employ 
more explicit phriues, as, "it seems you art retol- 
% re(i and cannot be prevented.*' << Perhaps I may, 
but you are wrong in supposing that I am to be 
forced. 

Our language, like every other, has various 
words and phrases which express futurity along 
with something pnore, as " I intend,'* *' I am obli- 
ged,'* ** I am Ukely.*' We have also a phrase for 
expressing simple futurity in the use of the substan- 
tive verb followed by an infinitive, as *'I am to 
go," ** he M ti come in my stead.** We have the 
phrase, '' to bd about," which literally means to be 
somewhere in tbe neighbourhood of an action, and 
is by conventional application appropriated to the 
expression of nearer futurity. 



5, The other Tenses, 

It is unaecessary to consider particularly the 
other modifications of tense, such ai tbe plu-perfedj 
and the pax^opost futurum^ or to enter on an ana- 
lysis of tbe phrases formed by the combinations of 
the auxiliaries *' have," '♦do,'* •« shall," •» will," 
" had," « did," " should," *• would," *» shall have," 
«» will have," *' should have," " woufd have,'' to 
which grammarians add ^' can" and ** could, " with 
their combitations. All these are conducted on 
the same priaciples with the combinations already 
explained. 

Combinations of meaning, which are expressed 
in our language by the junction of several words, 
are expressed In Greek and Batin by means of sylla- 
bles added to the radical lettern of each verb, and 
forming with them entire wonis; as amarem^ **l 
should love" amaterimt *<Icould love," or ** I would 
l^ove," (translated in our grammars *^ I may have 
loved,") amavissem, **I should have loved.'' 

Dr. Adam Smith, in the comparison which he 
makes betwixt the ancient and modern languages, 
considers the former as deriving, from the use of 
syllabic variations, a great simplicity, compared 
with those which fulfil the same purpose by means 
of auxiliary verbs. He thinks it more natural, 
efter, men possess a word b| reprcFenting an 
even, to express the modifications of that eventi^ 
iBftspiecttoferiOni Qumber, and ilmp, by alte 



ing tbe word, or'giving various terminations, (bdi 
by inventing separate words for the modification^ 
intended. He considers the formation of a separate 
word of this kind in the same light with tbe fonas* 
tion of the substantive verb, that is, as a gPMt ef- 
fort of abstraction, which could only be the re^ll 
of refined metaphysical speculation. Hif obiw^rva- 
tion, however, loses all force, when we recollfrt 
that a termination is as really a sign as a word is; 
and that the general employment of a termination 
or any other modification, on a number of analo* 
gous occasions, is the same kind of mental exit- 
tion as the prefixing of a sign of this variatlto in 
the form of a distinct word. It is not necetrary to 
suppose that a general word in the fctf'm of ao sqi* 
iliary verb is first contrived and periff^cted in allits 
parts, and then applied to use. It may first be a** 
ed in a single form suggested in a moment of nfeil, 
while we are using the ^erb descriptive of tbe event. 
It may be afterwards readily transferred to an ««• 
sodation with a diSererit verb; and this facility of 
association is the same, whether it is a subjoined 
syllable or a separate word. Tbe distinction be* 
twixt syllables and separate words is not fully »r> 
knowledged till mankind commit language to writ* 
ing. Tbe fact however is, that verbs, which prr- 
viously exist asexpres5ions for separate assertions 
are afterwards adopted as auxiliriea; a circum* 
stance which removes still farther the necessity of 
ascribing the Invention of them to refined metspky- 
sical speculation. 
Wr Smith further considers thi« mode of eipre»» 
sing the modifications of the verb in tbf* ancient 
languages as conferring on them a great advantage 
over the modern languages, in respect of brevity 
and force* But thi-i brevity is often a deception, 
arising from the prejudices attached to the appear* 
ance of written language. That anihor adduces !• 
an exemplification of bis remark, the Latin wanl 
amari^^em, which expresses a modification of th«>aglU, 
which ill English requires no fewer than foarfke- 
ing translated by the phrase, ** I slyiuld have l(w« ^ 
ed." The English phrase, however, is prunoosc* 
ed with equal facility and dispatches the single word 
amavissem; it consists of the same number of syl- 
lables, and these have no greater character of 
perplexity or tardiness in the one case than in tbe 
other. The Latin syllables, in this instance, near- 
ly correspond to the separate English wonis; fn, 
signifies *'li)vei" ai\ **have'' with "ed;" m«i 
"frhoaid;'* an em, *' I." 

Hitherto we have been occupied with those parts 
of the verb which serve as the copula in tbe com- 
position of a sentence, and which, in technical lav- 
guage, are called indicatives. This appellatioa, 
however, if it is not a name for a mere form, if it 
any acientific meaning, must be eiteaded to 
foUBt which have usually been eoasidered il 
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of !ubj.l 


ctiun, 


naiMUn 




«, M* 


CEKIV 


cum hoilt 


iinMc 


uiirkeJ 


nc.p 



1 ejoGni'il Xii tJie tmrpo! 
iin«liui«<> 'arm ihn uiily vrrl 
iliiu lUaM atltri chrue* 
uoatjilfiini alitim iinifa'-i. 

tninHt. Thii wo(J« beri- nmrkeJ in capilBla 
it« the full r.iree uf (be intlicilirc; tbst if. lh>-y 

iiinaof iilou, intPDilcil [obe imprcsMil on Iheoiinil 
[ tbo pcrMn Kpuhen to. Tttry an tfaercrori im- 
mperly distmgoWied by the lllle of mijundtea, 
' lhl> init>'>» Itial they are (illcil only lotiwinliin • 
iborJinHle ruub in t)iR Eompmilionor a Mnteace- 
iiniefurflicrobEcrvsilonB will be miileon lliem in 



eiluCRtioi 



Tne conneiinn between nalinnil wealtli and na 

nuMe. (hal he wbo can by bia piilky augment thi 
slional rrmunioi, li certain of ohtiiining Ibe meei 
[ public ai>|itaa«. Ti> wbel imineai'e number □ 
cbwncf. and Icgialalire prujectfi, baa tbe benevo 
!nt lUureormaliinii a Mlionrich. inorJer to maki 
I happyt given birtb ! In eoDeeiiiience nf the ili 
taiou (hun gireii tn attrntion. wtinl cBorli Lave 

ibioh were tluf (-n it by |.oliiicDl witil 
rhen it ob^liiiutoly nfu-e<l t" Bow in (bew, wbat 
lains tiave been taken lo WatrJi lia ' 
J by artidi 






; Alk 



in\,n«,«a, 

lad berura escaped 



Itondi'if to cirumiiitan 

<hacr«>ti')a«, it vm diwoverKU, Ibat all (bit labou 
«if b«*n better opared, and ihal cnDiiiierae neve 
(0 pro'periiu-ly as wben iel\ t<i ittclf. ti 
ageequeuee ••( ihi* direnvery, the Legiilalmc bai 
tag (odd but to break down tbe lurmndi it ha> 
■e built up. and tu reinova tbe bairici il bai 
■o uiucb euro i-recl«d. 
Wlwa He tiikea oew "f tbeie revnlutions ii 
n eon Bern III jc Ibe luclbuda uf (jningLlng na 
Enaal liappina*!' «nJ [iro'ijerily, it du«« not jeeu 
Lioerical to ■npiHwr, thai a lime may arrive, <abei 
L Aalt be diMovernli Ibat tbe murl inieparable I'f 
Dnnetiona i- ibal battvucii happi 

Ttatinoal happiaeil will Ibeu be considered 
rprnJeaioa aalioaal moralg lo ^uiird Iheie 
all from ciirrupi>ua, by rcmnving thuie am 
rbicli, while nccupied In wstGhinj; over (be nun 
fwealth, vhich tbe law itae'f laty faave inaJrer- 
Mtly HDCtiiineil, will (beu beconie aa t)bjeo( of i 
lO tu tba ttB(aiiiDan'9 luinJ. Ru( it i* to at 
in, ■* the funntain. frum wbeoce all mo 

cwi^ to nlueatiiin ; nut merelf a>a ucant uf 
jMl1»*.litHbe alvant^ee .rising (PO' 
ing tbe ouiuber uf iatell)se.it'tjtiii|;i.— Ml 



antbaneini bynbicb the intellectual 
g of indivy^ali' ujindi are to be rendend use- 
Ibe eomnunity.- an object Ihal can only tM 
ablained, by rendering education inHrurDental in 
le subjngaliDnorthe telfiib principle, by enlarg- 
igtho sphere and operation tf tbe benevolent af- 
fcclioni and by infutini; into the mind sof the youth 
of our empire. Ibe IgvE of wisdom, frcedoDi and (be 
igblsi^fnian. 

nixiuoa coLLtoe. 

We copy the fu I lowing from tbe tltica Falriol. Of 
His initlluiion (ho iHrned and eloquent govemour 
fourflale, IhuteipreMes himielf, in hi> elaboralt 
and profound meisage (o the Legiilalnre. " The in 
fanl Eitablisliment of llamillon College, riling into 
usefulness and reputallon with rapid slrldei, under 
guidance ofdiitiuguithed men, not only requlrei!, 
deserves (he Imunly of tbe 9lB(e." 

Clinion't Mfuagt, Janvaryo, 1S19. 

jljtni.i after the seUlemanl of this part of tbt 
country, an academy was fouodod oo tbe »ite now 
iccupied by the college, by Ihe Re». Samuel Kirk- 
and, then a resident misiionary among Ibe Uneida 
Indiana, abd named Hamilton Academy, in conic- 
lUence of Ibe reaped and veneration of the found- 
er, for Ihe talents and character of tbe illuitrinuE 
Aleiander Homillon. Mr. Kirklaiid. who wa(ch- 
cr Ihe inlerc'ls of (lie academy with Iha moRk 
3US Mlicitudc, lived to tee il a flu^rlsfaing in- 
tion. bnl died before in erection into • College, 
gentleman was Ihe father of the Rer.Dr. John 
TbcrnlQfl Kirliland, nuwurejident of Harvard t'ni- 



nity of 



lu llie year 1312 the regenUof tlieo 
e ttaleof Nciv-Yort fcrauted to Ibe truiteei 01 
imitlon acnileuy end nthcr genlleinea ajtocialrd 
H'ilhtbem. acbarlerfor a college, faytbenameif 
HiMillon Colligf. Fifty tlxiUMtuI dollara n ere mb- 
<^cr>bei1 by indlvidunlgi, and tba sane nim granted 
by the legi>1-<iiirT,lD conililute (hefuad* of Ibe ae- 
niinaryi >ince which, an addilb^n baa been made 
therein, by tndirent g ran U of the legitlBtUre, ot 
nhoul Criy ihnuiund doilnri. A part of the fund>i 
have been eiprndrd in the erection of buildings anA 
for nlbcr u«ef«1 purpose*. 

The llrv nr Aj!<-I Raekus. a gealleman dlKin- 
^uiahedfor piety and literalure. was inaugural ed 
iheAWIprefideutof (be iailKuiion. (be y*ar of tli« 
ipant of th" charier. Ur. Uickui officiated in Ihe 
.,ffioe, Hilh much i^nl and n«r"li.eM. until Decem- 
ber, IB16, <Tl><n he died, after a ^horl ttekntu. 
ttr- wan i.ucoeiled b; (he Rev. Or. H'-nry Devlf, 
who ad'r filling the offices nf iui..r hud praAxior 
ta-Wievi-ral c.dleice). was, at tbe liuie if bi< elMtiun 
^^Rtbe prwiieney uf tbi> iaitituii <n. thr pivtidtal 
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of MldJIeburf colkgc, at Vcrtnont, nnJ hml r 
centlf beror* bnan ap painted |>reiiili-ot of Vale ct 
lege. BE Ibe cuccestor of Ibe Rev. Sr. Uwiglit. 

Thereare employed in liie college three profe 
tors (AlG«»n. Nortoa. Noyei and Strong) Bud Iw 
talon, ItbNBBgooiI pbllasopliicBt and elieaiical 
spparatuf, and n Jibrary of umFuI and well ulect- 
nl book!. 

Tbc college building!! are, one of four stories buill 
of clout ; one o! tlirep stories, of worn), and ■ col- 
lege hall, and wme buildings for tbe sccommodation 
of tbe raeulty. In n niche in the largeil building 
ttanils an elegant bust or Hamilton, presented (n 
the inftitiition by aevernl geotlemen of New-York. 
The college buildings are >i lofted on a hill of oon- 
lidfrable cirvgtion and gentle ascenl, a lillle ills- 
tiini:i- fram Clinlnn village, in the town of Fnrig. 
Oneida county, — The »(iinIion eommands an BVten- 
■ive and bBautiful pronpect. over a fine and well cul- 
tivated section of country. Clinton village is 103 
nileswestuf Albany, and 10 weftof TTlieB. 

The rnllowing are the naoea of Ibe trustee;, who 
Are zralautly devoted to the interest of the ^rmi- 
nary : namely, Jonas Plall. rbortlB9S,Ga1d, Ilen- 
rj' Runtinglou, MorripS, Miller, JoEepii Kirkland, 
Jobn R Lothrop, Henry M'Njel, Atabel S, Nor- 
ton, George Bmyton, James S. KipjRenrjDwigbt, 
Amos G. Daldivin. Jeel BrittoU, Rlcbnrd Sanger, 
Jtremlah Van RenseelBer. John B. VfitEH, Sime- 
on Ford, Tbomaa R, Hubbard, Epbraim Hart, 
' James Eelts, John Frost, Henry Davis, Sewall 
Hopkins, and there i^ one vacnncy. 

The characters of tbe members of Ihefacully 
ere deservedly high. They are men cf Ecience 
and abundantly qualilied lo instrucl in the varinut 
brancbciof eduoalion wUcb constitute ibeamplf 
cour?B of study pursued In the teminary. The re 
pulBtion of President Davis, is well known. IIi 
has patted the ordcBl of trial In numerous tlation^ 
and has always eibibiled n mind strong and vigor 
ouj, richly stored nitb the treasures and enibel' 
lishments of learning, 

Tbe board of trust compritc" perhaps as much 
talent, character, intelligence and seal ai can he 
found at any similar board in the union. Tbe fund; 
It tbcir disposal are managed with judgment em! 



and the tns' 



very reipect, 



in the " full tide of aucceaiful eiperi 

The annual Commenccfnent is held on ihe \:h 
n'ltlntidos of .Qugiat. The vacntions are aa 
low:— 6 weeks after coiumencement— 3 weeki 

econd Wednesday of Jaonary, 
be second Wed. 
day of May. 

Termi ef Board. — Two dollars a week— but i[ 
paid in advance, at tbe commencemeat of tbi 
$1-75 only. 

Tuliion Mmf>r.—Al the rate of $«1 ayea/ ft»!] 



the Freshman and Sophomore tlas<M, aiti! jSutor 
the other classee. 

Riiom nw.-rrM the rate of £3 n year. 

J3j order n/ the Eaard of TiiUIOi. 
J, H LOTnRGP. .W^. 

THK GRAVE OF THT. YK.VR. 

[H'nUm/or (*f 3lil o/ Dtctmbtr] 
1\f. efimpo''d ev*rj toil nod ejich lurlHrlent innticiru 

TliBl enrirclci Ibe besrt in life'i tre«bcniin aura) 
,\ncl tbe bnur that invilei ID the calm of devotioa. 

I'ndi-lurb'd by refreli — uninciimber'd nitb eaiM. 
How dheerlen (he late blooining face of creation !,_ 

Weary Time •eemBtopanie in his rapiJ cirrer. 
And, falifu'd oilh Ibe work oFliii own dBolitim, 

U»ki behind vilb a flulle-ou Ihe fr»n of tbi jai^ 
Hark ■ the wind whi' 

Thatra>r;^lil,iih 
While iileasire'i {■]> 



ligltled 



in theiDiintleorui£ltl^ 

temple, abere Faibiou'i br 
!, detl'd 



fpettrei aftijUrJl 
Ai^mble to daace— round Ibe grave ofllie ynr 
Ob! I bale the stile cup which tlieidlcn have tiiM 
When I tbiolon theiilioTlife'sconirDnlfAdifi 
Haw the flowcn of aiy diildbood their verdure tat 
wailed. 
And the friends of my fniilb have been ctotrntny' 
They thiuk not bow fruillesi the wannest rndn'wr 

When Ihe boan Uidt Obli'icm hni capcell'd Aiittu; 

Areiolerr'd t^her band- in Ibe gra.e of the JW. 
Since Ihe last >oteinn reign of Ihiiday of crOeellro. 

What thronK* have relinqi.L-li'd life's i>priilti*R Ml* 
How many hnveihedlhe lul letrof dtgnlim, 

And rlnp'd Ihe dim eye in Ihe darknen of Dralli! 
Ilnw many hnve sudden Iheir pi\gria>»r:e ended. 

Ceneolh Hie low palllbal envelopes iheir bier! 
Or loDealh'i lonemiie valley hive genlly irm^Mi 

And made their coU bedi~»iUi Ihe grave oTlhiTM^ 
'Til Ihe Tear that lO late, ill pew ballltcf di>d(4l^ 

Rose hrigbt on the happy, lUe carelcH. aod c>r> 
WhinowoQlheirpiilnwof dull are repoiing. % 

Where Ihe sod pte»es J«nip on their baaomi of rhTi 
Then Ulk nol nf BliH, while onrfmilfiareeKpinnb 

Dinppoinlment elill drawn! it In Muary't tot: 
Reflecl and be wiie; for thedaj it tetiriltl. 

And lo morrow will dawn-oo the grave a' Ik yen- 
ns will !Io<uMi, 



But Filf-nre 
Wh.re Beanl) 
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: wan cbctk of De>riir, 
unfading be brigblca'J. 
•. in yourorientiplMi*i 
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l»l ailciialiU. ofitr Ihc cxasiplt o/" mony o 
, U Inol It^e lepiti in a <frj/ am/ Am 



■mRcr, w (a fMK (Acm telioUy unlaiichtd ; nor likt 
iffcri.Jg inlroiluri a Mmbabbltof tmrJi, and tiiillta 
tifBiilitn. But I' u ncniwry ' ■ »' ihc uholi cam- 
(tnli'un /aiWj/ &f/arc (Ae nidtr; and la plact in a 
llurpii„( B/ritir, Is fAoM ftnaiit aha liaei lantrt, 
VufnU lubfttl Jil. T« eaniider and uiTcidgalt Iht 
^•iu, Iht matler, Iht jiriaciplu, iaicn logtlhtr, and 
ni cuiT rnarotK WRicu riavAUEi tbs wkolk, 
B/Ui) KtUiud, Ibt mHptttt dtiigiif tnpt, mul inltiil 
»/ Ik: dinl-Jipur (or eiuii)) mny bt fustt maaifeS la 
f« irAo icill allend (o il." * 

LAm'svaot. ihbv be conanlfred as iijnifying llic 
Mkeniwi or our Idtas nud nnlinii) by irtlEalsle 
•oih, wbich Rre uieJ u the lignx of IboM Idtu. 
IklbrjKcutiar iilribalt a( man, diilinfjuiiliinghim 
<p laTeriour miimil*, and ovineing liii ilivinr ori- 
Ec (lie origin andllie of lsTi|-ua|-e, in 
kpdtd Willi much dlSiculij'; niNh learning mid 
J hive ttren etpendcil on Ibe Mibjecl, and nl- 
|k abstruin and i!Oni|iliciilr(t, frnm the Eircum- 
lirb il involvei, il lieconiei iuter«»llnB and 
By H-hit meant, Iben, mia nriginitlly 
I acifiMinled willi tounds to commiinicBle bi 
^jhu, wtieiher they irrre pva by Ihe Kreal au 
^ofDuieilrtence, or were rabncaled byliimirll 
V iball leave in that melapliyiical [leq.lcihy ii 
**icbfbe i)ue«tionit, and Ed all probBbillly, vvillfo 



■■ on'r loo (^jidjini no be furincil Rillier Idngna^ 
|MM hire (wen originally revealpd from beiiM. or it ii 
■•(niilof buinao iodiHtir. The grealir pirt of deni 
Mchriatiam, and unu learned and inquiring nfaai. 



id b7 the auihoriir of Moan, who npienw ibc iii 



filo hollda aoliil liypnlbetli, orfrain H-hichao 
a inferences mty Iw iFrann. 
language it IIid ineditim of reri|>r«cnl commo- 
□icalion, lo iarcGned soriely, we Eorm our nlioia' 
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M. nllerlng oalr e«if..B-d 


KOd inH 


nin 


I noi. 



If il < 



Inlhafn. 



', Ihey (»ine by de- 



(liluleddvil 



IheiT an rnnr snyt by whirh it hit hren IhnnKlit 
iIhI Ihii e«l1d hn re been done before tHe inventiMi of 
treeeb, tIi- (I) By innrlieuUli" cilef, npreiHre M len- 
mtinoi. tn tiattiire* and the eipreinimf of 
(-11 Imilatfte »mind«. eipre*H»e of audible 
Ihingi -, unit (4) r^lnling, by vbkb ihlble ohj«ti any 
he rei>re>rnted. Ortlinw inMhodt of eansHinimtion, itii 
l*ia thai only tvn hsTe any cxnne^don villi bingm|Bi^ 
n innrtlniljireiira atd iMii»<ii-r innadi: the )atle>' 
4i*t prohqiily be ahnndoned. na having conlrlbnted n^ 
liiEin IbelnHiflwnnriirlicnlatinn.lbaiichilinay hava 
ni<lr<liall»prof!reftl.-ef.d>Bnrenient. Then*)™ inar- 
oiialecrirannly muat be Iwktd lo, aihniDg|>i>'en rit« 
illie Wmatinn or lincHagc, irilwcTEin iti aequictd 
r himan intp-niii'v alnie, 

M-ny of imr bnl inndern wriien. Einr>n; vhoin are tl 
Wubiirton, John-'n. Bmltie unrl Blair. miinUin that 11 
tanginige ataariiclniitly revealed Tn-m hraven : and llify 11 



■6 th« »r 



■•nflli I 



-ntional. The opininni of Ibe aneienti. aa (hey 

lilr^, Id Ihrlr eatimalion, claim aa greater authoi^- 

n Ihoaeof olhef men. heeante lanpageirai formrd h 

rongbl Id a |fea)de|riee nf perfeillon, lonR bp'nrv 

ra lit any bitlorlia Uinl liai eoine down to modern 

i of collate U« Huliqi.iiy of thi' GrrrtL anil Rtnan 

t. ^vet thiMn no ad'aatage in tl.ii Inquiry, over 

llie phi1«ao[>hen ofthiprNentor o( tbr latl crotury. . 

If. boneeer, the firrt laaguiKe ■!• cooiiKiaicaledM 

la hy ioapir.itii-n. it inuil. h iniy baimafined. hire 

1 lield in high rrvemc* by Iboie vbo 



.elt;ai 



B<:t ire I 



orli nr 






iled in 
:1, and olhera h 
[ ilillbieiit langoif^ oeia 
iH-igiaatly iaventiril by diOireut nalinui. Ibis 'ouid na- 
liirniiy follow froisUie aiiturc of lliew Dilioai ; abcresi 
il tboiild leem. tbrt nn motiue ioSeiimtly powerful euuld 
have been afltr^ to Indiiep me*, rni^eated oTnne prrfr»( 
iDgaagt of tiTioe otlgioal, W IW&L* il tor otbiia %r 
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tinn oftbe' ilanding and I'ducalluii of iiersoiii.fronn 
IIieaianDerinnhicb ihey uso wontiorlhogi-Hiiliirally 
congiAred, and ihe elegance BiiJ acchracf liiey dis- 
play in their com jmiilion or coiivcnalion. thefirelof 
iheae concerns ortliDjrraphy and llie use uf worda; 
Ibe lBirer,l!iegraniniar of ore's language. " 0(1 Ibi 
topic, we may obierve. Ibnt graminalicBl rule? Iiav. 
□Bt lufGcient aulhurily to controul tbe eHiablialiei 
u»gc of language ; eslaltlished enalom, bolb ii 
speaking and nrrling, U Ibe standard to ivbicU m< 
must >I tasi resort for deteriDlning every cunlmvec 
led'poiiit in language and style. Grxminalicnl rules 
are, however, not to be regarded as asi-lesi 
every language tbat bas been cultivated, llieri 
vails a certain structure and eoB^gy o[ [larls, uliicb 



bt*n impiwd 

In aniwFr to tliii, it is said, lliat nsUiing ■» pvr 
ioipiralion. but llic facility of ipeech. and lb.' elm 
of lanKU'E* l and tbat men have inodiEfd liy tlirir i 
ral poaers, ia ihr nme war as Umimnds imptovr, i 
ihey could not iuTent. The llrtt laneinge. If give 
instirstion, aoiild bare been prrrecl in its iiriccl pies, 
lirobnMr, not copioit' : it was nilHcieol that a fuundi 

woulil support the largetl 






might ei 



raise u?on it, and thai tbey were taught tbe mcll 
rrariue this superituclure by compo-itionaDdderiv 
This Uieoty, nhile it pre«er»ei Ihc language radically 
the same, adoiit) tbe inlradnctiOD of ditlerFiit digli 
dilftrent lountriei over which men ipread Uienn 
E/ery new region and every new clim.iie wiggc sli 
ent ideals, and crealrs dilhreol wants, whirh ouul 
duce great diversity, eien in (Ite Bm elera^nli of spewli. 
aiming all tavate nationi; Ihe words retained of the 
ori);in»l language being used in nrioui Mn'^, and pro 
nouneed with various accenta. , When any of the tribes 
emerged from barbarism, the iniirovement and ropions 
D«sof their langtiage would leep pace with ilieir nun 
' progress in knowledge, and Ihe aril of life. Snprriour 
H^Anemenl.may induce inilalinn. conquest msr ini|>o>ea 
hnginge. end eilfii<iaD of empires may niell down dif- 
ferent uations and diflerent dialects into one mass; hui 
independent Iribei. with any other collnieral c if ciim<t sui- 
tes, naturally adppt a diversity of lanpiagps The vn- 
riety of tongues, therefore, the copiniines* ofi:)nje, and 
tbe narroroefl of others, fnrniih no solid c^ji^lion tn 
the divine origin of latigUBge; Ibr, wfaellier ii wai Erst 
revealed from faeavrn, or, in Ihr course of agn, tar in 
vented by nnn, a niultitude of dialects would inevitably 
arise as soon as thehumsn race was separated into a num- 
ber sf distinct and independent nations. 

After all, we pretend not lodecideon thi) controvert: 
it is Binicimt for onr pBrpose to liave very briefly jlaied 
Iht argumtnti im bolh tiia. On either llieory. it Is ad. 
milled that the Erst rudiments of speech were very con- 
If acted. " 

Flir fiiriluT tbiirvatitiu an Ihc arifin mtJprajTUI »/ 
Im^iigr.ue SstUatatK Educulumtyllu Rtv Sh'phcTd. 
Java and Carpmltr, Wvturtan, BtaUie, Jahnim, 
Vlair. KM, Lard Mtnbodit, out mait nriltri tn phih- 
ii>/A;'caI ctnntmar. 



U unilenlood to be the (ouudalitiu of the eommonlj 
received modes of speech, and which, tn allceseioi 
doubt, posse<j«} consicleralile authority. 

"Usage and tiuslum, nilli respect lo Uogamt, 
are entirely independent of reason; sad an latest, 
as a just foundnlion, is erected (he struct are of glue- 
mar, apian tvhicb supposes a language alreadyln. 
Irodui'ed by use, and, without prrtendlng to iHtr 
ur ntnend ■ tittle, only furnishes reOeetions, calltd 
nilcs, lo which themanner of speaking, adciptedb 
tliHl langnage, may be reduced ; which reRectioiu, 
or rulos, makeup the grtmniaT of that language." 

Reverting lo Ihe use of words, we shall lay bcftut 
our readers, some observations on tht mamtcr in- 
quiring a pnptr iluMeleifgc of them, oqitcttiuFfufafJ} 
aflnng<iage. On the melbbd of It tlj^Pg gramBilri 
v.-e shrill eommenl In a future nnmbtr M oor wotL 

In all sciences, eminenl men hive observed, thnt 
is an nltdiabetor place of beginning, which isnecei. 
,"nrj' to I'D first understood, before w* adopt theitjh 
ofdict»tor, orassuinetlic merits of profession. &■ 
sideilbis point of beginning, this threshold of pro- 
gression, we have abundance of step or ascendio; 
nodes, by which tbe dllEcullies of travel are rtmo- 
ved, and We in lime brought lo the acme and abject 
of our jiursult. This application lo tbe acquisiliM 
of tangnege. Is strictly true in all its parts. Anirl 
is acrjuired by gndes of easy and simple asceniioo; 
nor can the mind at once imbibe the knonleiI|e of 
n complicate system, without the aids of di^povlioi 
and element ■■ il must Bow from a process of patitiil 
inquiry- That language consist? nfcornpaoeDliDil 
neresHiry partSiM a trulh svbich demands nollbe 
asiistnnce of argument lo estahlish : il is founded io 
tbenalureoflettera, and rising oat of ayslem itself 

Res|)ecling Ihe lipsl methods of lAq airing langufs, 
n lliousaud arguments might be empUyed to tsUb' 
lith the best, and a thousand othera lo prove Ihw 
t)ie iior^t. Bui, among the Grsl ingredients, btbi 
choice uf suitable books ; for manHer here auit be 
made to correspond with mauer in tuch ■ shape, Ihsl 
both may jointly unite to produce one CMO^ 
end -, or, in other words, that two priaciplea, fitta 
the impulse of one cause, shall operate tolhepn-'' 
duclion of one elTecl. And here we-beg leaveto 
ubfcrvc, that we have compiled a lystem of eleiaen* 
lary school books on this ground, called tre Aani- 

CAB SCHOOL CLASS BOOKS J via Tmk JnVESILI OS 
UMVIIUiLPamKll,THKjDTKa)LE SriLLiaGBoOI, 

The Juvikil* Mevtok, Tin Juvihilk larnitrc- 

TIR, TllE JCVEBILI ElfOSITOH, which last, COIDH 

particularly under the ohservaliont we have made. 
In Ihe JciTENiiE EiposiTon," or Auiaicsit 

• The Editors have in their elnaentHr; worki. ba«4 
llieiriyiientoolheaulhorily of the oioit approved Itiie* 
plieri dfthe age. They have adopted the orihngiiphFOf 
learned and profound Dr. Johnson, and Ihe etepoi mi 
ndnrd peeouariatianofthatscuteortboepistaiidlingw' 
Ml Walter. --tVesregladtoieetbataquarto dicl)ni»7 
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1st BOOE, NO. 4, (lie clercentary print 
tiiguage are tnoJelleJ uii b plan, ni 
alinicc IhrvG means Inr Ibc Qccomiiliil 






ii made lo ci 






edge of vtanit abslrnclly considered, ai arrun^ed in 
our ilici'uniiriea Willi their (iruBunciaEion, H'ilh llie 
elemeiill »[ reading and EngliiU grammar. As il 
rctpecU lliB wordti lliiyarcsa amngccl, Ihnt lJi« 
trorili al (lie bailom a! Ihc jtage form b vucabulary 
la Ilic reailine kiion al tii« loji. This Drrangempiil 
iva) Bili>|ilutl for two elmng reasons; (I) iLnt llie 
learner mighi rt^fcr Id drflieukiet, wtlliout llie cipcii' 
tive and iucaiivanienlrurereiicoloidictiatiar}' ; anil 
(3) thai lie miiiht tee at once liia force and meaning 
ufa wor4orili lynanym, and Ihuilcnch hirn by (he 
comliiimiianjalworJi, ibn meaning of ilicmaiuied 
in a parlicubr ■erilriic, anil flkewisa (heir variouji ' 
modificiitloni accordrng to their collacalion 
there li Dnibiiigllial will s<riks the mind odhcaculL- 
■nd ilUoriintpaling, sooner, (ban iha fad, that wordd 
usuilie, according to (heir disposition and DomlHDa- 
lion, meanings, w bully different. Ilvncenel 
the l>eil mclliodurbeconiingac.piHlnredivith V 



u Ihi-y 



mngs 



the bfsl authon,* on ulilcb plan we liaie foua 
the tysiem we have ilevelopnl in the Eipoiitm 
" Word." «ys that jipinllc geniui, Dr. Johnson 
can have no dednile idea ntUched (o ihejn, whei 
by tbvmitlvci, and ll n not (ullicient id looL Ibem 
Aul in a diclioniiry : il is the sitnalinn and Iract In 
the acntrnbe, which deli-rmine lliei 
inj;. This method, it is believed, wll 
uperrence, to hnvsa stiikingcffoct 
be well calenlated to Gl nKenllon n 



!• Di>v ii-iiiliitunc in riiil.ijFliiViia. bj' M'. Tiiomat. I 
fWit) that •illdDcrpdit lo llip art or printing in Auett 
^cunihiiiinE Juhnn'n'i ortlicgrnplir and defiMlimii, B 
WalkrrV p.r.nniiri3(inn. Fh' Ihr ttMrocd, (hew men : 
coandcird tht' l»e hetl Inlcojirapliep* of Ih^ E«ji 
lanciii^p. ind irt ihnll no) paiily bt led to foltoit I 
foelith Ihmiri. or anphisiicatad Jjcx™! *hi<:h "> 
farcies ai «*ll hnme made diclinniriea pmvnt. and i 

■ The liillowiagii a good obiervatian. n part ofili 
rrr> In that of uliidi ne are ipeakinK; (heather, lo (he 
iiKpnitr of keeping children rrom^he TOinpanf or (lioie 
■ licHr manner of (peaking. Ac. is inelegant. We hopeil 
■ill have due weigh[ —Vera cmeDdale loqiicndi Gicullai 

touvicluqiie. dim n eloquent ii™ aiictonim ^i-id'ii lee 
lione, tgailui iiprimum ninl imbibtndi, •fucrumoTntia. 
fntlrrijuam piod ul fajftjnliinBin. crgumatH juojiM 
illtttbra a/ifiHi diirmtitiu UonJiolur. 

TV inif power »/ terrvcl Mfieccli it Acw Bbimintd, 
frtmlhe rkailf canrertalian and etmpami tif tptiAtrt ; 
t* aiMfeaia iHe candnmd raidiag e/tla/jiina aut/ion, 
af-wfiBK thine ore JirtI lo it imbiitd, Etftoie tlyle anil 
iKmner, btiidet iIhU il il THry convcl, ntllut llie 
Itwer Ay the tnUnment rfapltmnx taijtcl. 



undentanclins, wliicli ceMalutj ai* among (be mOit 
imporlenl olyeeli of edacnlion, and malerial aui- 
illarlcs fn Icarnilis language. To demnn^-or chil- 
dren improvemrnl in science, Wore ihrj have ac- 
quired a kiiDivli^dj^ of words, or are capable in soma 
igree of dljcriminating hclween the ilgniGcation of 
oie which are apparently tynonymom, ii liltk 
Bs iban a profuse waste of their time and sacriflrit 
af intellect. To inturc solid and radieal progress, tliB 
human mind must be sharpened by gradual altemptt 
Jiscriminntion, and a regular and methodical 
irse, gssl^ied by sbla instructers and oral ei|iU- 
tlon;. We should think il the height of folly. 
ro pai-ents lo dimand Iheir infanta to run or as- 
cend a moUDlaln before (hey could walk ; and it b 

leci nhiiird to demaud of childn>n a proficiency 

1 language or science, before I liry can undenland 
le force and menning of words, and a (oundalion 

tie laid. 

In order to illuFtrate the force of Ibe preceding 
remarka, res|iecling tombiaadon. we shall ia(rodaca 
from the Juvenile UlijwsitaT, the following, with ail 
eiplanalion. of ttlial we term ijmoHan.uii'ng', al- 
though ivc know, (hat many of the learned, ate Of 
opinion tha( no two words of our language) ut et< 
nully tbe same in signification. 



" 1/kc aamiai Ike rcranli' efrntrtatUy? ui ttiutt 
fiad llic BieiHoriaU' vf a mUii mulliluili,* rtiling la- 
liter tcilhaul iwi/ regard lo Iht raak* of Hniorilg.' 
one arc ambilivui' e/llie appmnoil n/oms, orrhU/ 
3Uiiilhemamioniofllitd(Bil. Ktmt cntcrlain/oni 
}d lager a.ptclaliuni a/ being Uoneuralili/' grttlv/* 
in thiir darkmmi eelli. 



' rt" giileri, mrnKf rkli. 
'dtalh, bu'imn natme. 
' mnn' umtalt, tmnbt, fit tarl, 
* croud, Ihraiig, mab. 
'o/der, dtgrer, p!iKt. 
d' dcrihip, prior' i/y. age. 






,. f^n. 



To eijdain this, suhilidite the wordi defined id 

e vneabiilary in the place of tbe original word. 

Thus, "i/ire txaaiine Ihe tteerdi ((be registers) a/ 

tiwlalil}/. (death) ICi ihall Ji-'d tiix Mcmtrinit ((bo 

mouuwents or (oinbt) of a mired maitilitdi, (crund 

or tlironf ) rtiling logelktr vilhov! any regard lo Iht 

ran* (order or degree) of etniorilg, (of age.). Ji'mit 

an anbilioui (dciitous) rflkt ujijiermoil roimi, or 

f icalt in iHi maNtitiu of Iht dead. JVoiu inltr' 

ifvnd anil user irfiilalitnf of Itntg htttnifvitf 
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(wilh tokens of honour) greeted (^a1ulCll) in Ihc'r 
darksome cells. 

After fhe pupil hns read tlic above, putting wonU 
as nearly as possible of the same nifiming in \\u 
place of the original word, we then make him tell 
us in his own langnage the substance of what he ha^ 
been reading, combine the words into sentences, and 
in the combination, to show the diflferent nicantng« 
the same words have accordiu"; to their situation. In 
this respect, wordi arc like the parts of speech ; they 
vary their nature and use according to the office 
tbey perform ; thus, his lore amounted to phrenzy • 
I lore James. But of the derivation and combination 
of Mords, S^. we shall have occasion to speak at 
large, in a subsequent part of this essay. — The pupil 
proceeds in giving the meaning in writing on n 
black board, somewhat like the following. If we 
go ta/o the grave yafdi and look ai Uu uriling or in- 
scriptions on the hmb-stones, uhich mark the spot where 
the dead /le, we shall see them noted with the age of a 
great number of people ; resting under the earthy with- 
out thinking abotU their situation or girinfi themselves 
any trouble about the plaee^ each from his rank or bit 
age ought to hmtt. Wt are all placed on a level when 
ue aredendy and therefore we are not lUsirous of any 
particular place or elevated station in the receptacle of 
the inanimate. When we enter /icre, we think not to 
liare any marks of respect or honour paid us, because, 
herci the rich and the poor, the kitig and the beggary 
are equal.* 

These first attempts of the pupil will doubtlcsit, he 
crude, and may in many instances, lend to in^piiT 
the teacher with laughterf But, it tnm{ be i*ecol- 
lected, that to make improvement radical,! there 
must be a beginning, and the word implies? a simple 
and gradual ^*ouline, and even blunders and crruurs. 
We have ourselves in the conimencesnent of a science, 
been beginners, and have made errours, that seeui 
to us at the years of manhood, we could not have 
made. We are apt to forget, that we have once 
been children, and then required chilJren's instruc- 
tion ; to consider them as capable of keeping pace 
with us in our illustrations and remarks, which, 
perhaps, have cost us years to obtain ; to require ol 



• And here wre irould rpcomniend the meUiod a? prac- 
tised by Pestaloui; to propose to children suchqupsliouv 
as are suitable to their uiiderstandiog, and are calciihited 
to elicit proper answers, wliicli may be followed up by the 
teacher. This strikes at . olly's method ; viz. of learning 
every thing by heart For mmie excellent hints relative 
lo Pettalozzi'* process, see IG :Vo. of the Acadcuiician, 
pase24^. and this No. 

f Eft qnodam prodire tenus. 

fforace. 
" *Tis something' to advance a littU xvatf." 

t ** And a habit must be formed of literar-y labonr. To 
cpoiplete the work, there must be united Ot/o-i;, /u<d- 
ifikt A2KH2US, nature, instructiOD, aud euebcise." 



lh»'in the nrqr.i ilion of allicor}' over which wc have 
pondcrrd. till, perseverance, maturity of jud«;tnent 
Hud iM'W know ledge, liave eraMcd us to n>ake it otir 
own, by understanding its abstrusities and perpleii- 
tics. But, the man who requii-es this of pupils, asks 
more than they can give ; nature has set land marks 
to the expansion of mind, and to force her is erfher 
to cripple her* or make her stubborn and onyieldioj^. 
r.very teacher should bear it in mind, that he should 
descend lo the capacity and langtiage of a child, and 
not make the child's capabilities ascend to him, or 
in other words, require, from his pupil, the iircnglh 
and maturity of manhood. 

To be Continued. 



ON TnK CULTIVATION OF MATDEMATICS, Dl* 
KING run EICIiTKKNTU CKNTURY, AMD TUfJE 
INFLOKNCK UrO.N TMK HUMAN MtMD DtKI.XG 
THATfLRlOD. 

Continued from Page 230. 

Struck with the attention bestowed by the pab> 
lie upon matters in which they had never taken so 
interest, until an elegant pen had lent them its charms 
the men of science began to imagine that it would 
not be unworthy of their character to cultivate the 
art of writing, and to eitend their ideas beyond that 
class of occupation to which they had been hitberiu 
devoted ; that accessory aquisitions might relieve 
the principal object of their studies, and while ibry 
refiTsiied (hem from their abstract meditations, migbl 
initiate them into pursuits more interesting to socie* 
ty from which they had been before almost voluots* 
ry exiles. 

Two geometririans, Maupertuis and D'Alembtrt, 
were the fir»t in th**ir age who^ve the world anei* 
ample of the connection of the cultivation of letters 
and of morals with that of the exact sciences; but 
the one, born away by the ardour of his imagioatioa 
and by the irritability of his self love, deserted geo- 
metry to deliver himself up to metaphysics of a very 
bold nature and to quarrels which embittered bit 
d»ys ; while the othef , preserving in bis writingsthtt 
miideration of which his conduct was a constautet- 
hibition, became one of the most ardent promoters 
of true philosophy, without being compelled to re- 
nounce those researches that taught bi.'U so long to 
place Ills pleasures in peace, a blessing only to be 
found in a retirement from the gaze of mankind, aud 
which is lost by those who become distinguished in 
their opinion, and above ail by^ those who attark 
their prejudices with success. 



• ** He that begins with the calf may carry thcot; 
but Ire that will at first go to take up the ox, may so disa- 
ble himself as not to be able to lin a calf after that** 

J^c^Y on the understanding;. 
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^ Allh(ic):ii •Dme rrilir'. iiii|i' 
Hrnncert to ill pniilive krioi^ iv 
ly loToin (oufti&.whrchtlii'i |. 
nimJ pvery jpnelei ofmciit I'f ll' 
of r)'\lpmberl. ypt limeliK I'l.i 
w hicli lh>>y were en tilled lo liolil 

pnrtial m«ii, «ven fnim ihe tin 



rmiiy Bccldenid 






tU Ant sppeui^ 
fnrllie uei({hly 
mttten irf |iliilafn{ihy, ■* w«l( m In wveral iisj-wget 
of (lie MiJangf it Lileralivc, tlie Etmiip u( jiulni:ti 
or tluiii^bl. stren^>ienril liy llio itiidy n( llie eincl 
tclnices, Kml omcURiilcil l>y llie vullivstinn uf Id' 
Tor llie 111 



Tlie hn 



il«r n 



mjj >i|M>i 



1 Milijetl 
■ n!lu»> 1 



n-Lere tin 

1 tjnynyiiii 



■re cirDumacribed wilUIn tou f 
iherdMlrei la ctimfiariioni wl' 
more or leti limn (he idem lot 
Me by Ibcir aid, and whirli eiil 
llie rel«(ioD3 by nliicli Ibriw k 
tliii boliit, I rrt^'Kl) >eeiii> lo 
wriling dei(ituietif barmuiiy i 
iiDBgca whith give mulion an 
thai Imaginaliou of wliict 



id barren of IbOH' 
life (o fllyle-. bul 
le VNU deny llie poi- 
il dlfcovefloi u( 



.9 pre* 



nled 



dewriplinn, nllliough cbaiij 
luilf, recDVfin ill warmlli iv 
with oluecli lo wliich it bai an affinity. 

Besldei, nlialever (be didHulIc riyje may loie in 
elcpnce. ilgaiui In accuracy. Frnm ibe tare lUn( 
must be beslowed upon i(, we Icnrn lo nvolil all fre- 
i|iieiioy of re)>eliti<>iii at tvtil si all coBibliinlinnt ol 
Munds dif pleuiiig to llie ear : wliile (he preciie pro- 
priely of Mjirvtiiunand ihe evideuce of (lid cun- 
ueiion of iileai imi»edialely eoincidiog til their cor- 
retponding lurfaces, give it a nleurneBi ivlilvb is de- 
ligblful loiolidmiiiJH. Uiiitwllh the Icilty ilytr 
thai awembieil men (duiI be aditreued, beeauM (bey 
■re lUen iiiacepliblE of tttiiiK moved only by ibeir 
pBoiout, it is In Ihe eiRcl ilyle that they lUD^Ibi 
pmented witb object* lubmilled to u>>itRry loeditn- 
tieii 1 in (he eilitiiig organixulion of ■ocie(y, tbe IhI' 
tar iitbe moil apt method Tor (lie cunveyence ofiii- 
ilnielinD. In Ibo selecllonof a model, tlie cwpI- 
lence of which, thoiild not be beyond the Irope of nt- 
uininent to one well pouoised of liiii langnnge and 
liii mtijeet, tlio lUerary and |>l]iIi>so|)liicnl writing of 
UAlembert have left every aulhumilhoul oi«ii:e, 
Hbfl ibould neglect purity ofelocutiiiD and ar'Hiixe- 
Dieiil of tbuui^bt, in a work of any deicrijilioll wUat- 
cvcr ; bul, D'Ateiuberl baa aaiislcJ (lie prugreti ut 
reason much more aerviceably tlian by hia >tyle, in 
l(lidin| to irutbi ntiailed by all (lie prpjudicri in 
I'ogue, tlic |irop of Iba Dame wliicb be bed acquired 
tiy liii great iliicoveriea lu Malboinatii^i; and at- 
lliougb it Diiiy happen thai »blla men reuon jiiitly 
respcriiuK oLjctla precisely JeDocd, l!icy may r rr in 



ely at N^hli, nrareiuitcfitlbleor 
modificiiiloaii, dilRciill to foresee i 
yet ihe conrideueii nhirh ih* world iiaunlly repoiea 
)n ll>ii>4t who Lave diilinf;ui>hed themtelvea in (ha 
pml'oiiod medilaliun'. rr-tuiiod by the Uiomy re- 
tenrchet ot g(!0i»e(»y and atjBbrH, ii not wiibout 
Mme fnimilslion. 

Il H*ni prineipijly npon Ibis ronlidence llial Dide- 
rot relird fur the iue«e(« of Ihe Kn cyclop atdia, in 
wbidi, among nniiiiavoiduble nullitudeof iaalgnlf- 
icaiit arlicles, be hopBd (o inolude some slrokea use* 
fut to the prD^sa of reaion, which should be ee>i- 
ly iliacn I angled by mindt prejHired lo aeiza Ibemr 
and wliirli tlioold eicnpc (be observation of fc>lly> 
<!i bopD una not real ixed ; foliyhai, forthedefencB 
if her nnpire, eyea more piercing ihan are uiually 
iltriliuird In her, and knew buw lo prevent the blow 
ibicb phlloBopb)' WHS about (0 aim. A persecutioa. 
i-Bs inilHolly raiacil BgainsI llw pliiloinphrra, wha 
ecclved ihe name of EncyctepeditJa ; and perac' 
uliun is sure of sut'ceu, when sba bna chanced 
i|)oii a name to designate her viciinis. But atibough 
be bcrniii men who nero pleading iha cnuae of rmi- 
on, bud to luOer ihe allacki of ils cnrmies, yet 
lliflse dliputea eioitiiig (be curkully of ihe indiflb- 
II aa (he indlgiiBlion of ibe propagntonof 
philosophy, coDlribuled lo sprenil iba (nub) that 
were proacribetl; tlio impatac hiu glron ; andall 
[he deparonend of llie system of our knonledga 
ere pHrified and enriched. 

The ai^ienre nf Metaphytics, wliich Locke bs'l 
placed williln ibc reach of jua( minda that have no 
lut for lolid knowledge reating opon ascerlalB- 
•dfadsi anilribibited hy vigaroiis deduction, waa 
ullivated in ibis senie by ConilillHc. He devoted 
betvlge mnub of hit allenlion lo MMhematici, and 
wed prrbapt to hia Olfdllalions upon (his science. 
iectearne><infbitprinciplrirFapcr(inglheorigin of 
ur kniimlrJge, and Ibe mrtbod pnper for prose' 
iilingand displaying disc overiei. 
The geomelrieiaiK ibrmaelvei had already perceiv- 
ed the nccruily of acallrring new liKbl, on llieeo- 
tmnce of the eitifii-e [a ivbkb they bed suEceeded 
giviliBsn lofty an eleviilion. At Ihe beginning of 
e eitlUeri'lbcenlnry, llie algebraic calculus, in 
i|ich V ii-tin to hise aigbl entirely of Ibe naturo 
(he rilijrrls He submit lu i(, na If by em-tiBntment 
I reach the rrfiilt thai presenia ilMlf aometioiei 
i.ndi?ff""i"»"(Iirien(lydiflleiil[of e>plttnalion.*p»m- 
1 eoiUrived rnllierlo daxzle thau lo direct iha 
lind. Il WJi u^ed only wKb iLnt kind of rear 
hich ihii-e instrUHieiit* lliiil may be (nnied aeaiiut 
IboseHlui USE [lieui, iuapire: but the wonders 11 hud 
alrcndy itruni-lil, wild the rnieated confunuily i 
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the discussion of its meUphyiics that acuteness 
which was remarkr^l io theArtifices they had invented 
^ to increase its power. Ithe manner in which algebra 
is presented in the Elements of that science publish- 
ed by Clairaut in 1748, and the reflections inserted 
Dy D'Alerobert in ieveral articles of the *^ Encyclo 
^ podia" and bis '^Elements of Philosophy'* upon 
the progress and the fundamental principles of the 
iliflk rent parts of Mathematics, were so completely 
jpalculated for the satisfaction of those who, seelcing 
only g^eral instruction, study simply for the puriK)se 
of cultivating their judgment by exercising it upon 
the spirit of methods, that they became no less use- 
ful to science than those abstract and lofty researches, 
of which, the details were interesting only to such as 
wished either to apply or to extend them. In the 
tame proportion as the science of analysis was de- 
veloped by the labours of these great geometricians, 
the arrangement o( the elements was improved, and 
the clearness which a more methodical connexion 
and a more natural succession give to the proposi- 
tions they embrace, have made it possible to com- 
plete the Metaphysics of the science. 

Condorcet entered the lists in which D*Alembert 
liad distinguished himself, with as much courage in 
the defence of philosophy> with the most ardent 
Real for the increase of general intelligence, upon 
which he built the hope of an indefinite perfectibili- 
ty of the human species- He had a style more spi- 
rited and more lofty than that of D'Alembeft. Al- 
though he became early distinguished by some im- 
porlant views of the integral caiculus, yet the de- 
sire of entering into those discussions in which soci- 
ety was interested, often diverted him from abstract 
calculations, where men gifted with a quick sensibili- 
ty and lively imagination, always find a fatiguing 
dryness, for having encountered which they are rare- 
ly compensated by the importance of the results. 
Condorcet, when just about to fall under the axe of 
the executioner), resolved, in order, to deprive them 
of his last moments, to terminUte his life with his 
own hand Still however, he continued to feed his 
Imagination upon the progress which reason might 
make, while he applied analytical tables and the 
JK fiiethods of the calculus to the developeraent and 

, |he classification of all the probabilites of events 

*^ , end opinions relative to social order. He employed 
{n these pursuits the calculation of probabilities, 
which was cultivated originally in its application to 
garnet, but which aloue has the power of verifying 
the manner in which the repeated observation of the 
fame event indicates the peqnancnce of the cause 
\iy wliich it is determined. 

The love of precision, the impossibility of resting 
ponlenied with vague notions, and of becoming at* 

a lied to hypothecs however seducing they may 
^, tlie necessity of perceiving clearly the con- 
aexion oC propositions and the objects to which they 
ire ^iirec(e4 — *U Min^ mott preciousfniUs of the 



study of mathematics, estendea theo|^lres to olii' 
er sciences, by means of Academt^l|rlere the first 
ambition of each member was to w^i^tke niflfragei 
of his fellows, and chiefly of 8uch)ft('pablic opinion 
had most highly honoured ; another and perhaps i 
more efficient cause of the advancement of these 
tastes and habits was, that geometry and algebra be* 
gan to claim a greater share in education. 

Physical science wiis then enriched not only with 
new facts, but it Was freed from the necessity of 
giving explanations of any phenomena for which the 
data were not sufficients 

Chymistry, created by the thirst of gold and1)jr 
(he credulous hope of prolonging life beyond the 
term limited by nature, was already rich In obserfa* 
lions ; but these observations were as incoherent is 
chance remarks may be supj)osed to be, when made 
by men who were in search of any thing rather than 
the perfection of a science, the true object of wLicli 
they had never yet learned to understand. 

It was afterwards attempted to unite these obser- 
vations into a theory, ingenious in itself, but whicli, 
from having confined the power of pature within Ibc 
narrow lifliits of the systems ef some ancient philos' 
ophers, soon presented insurmountable difficulties. 

The deficiency of method, as well as the imperfec- 
tion of a language, founded upon grotesque relations 
and not upon analogical which by showing the con' 
nexion of facts, might fasten them in the memory, 
turned aside from chymistry all who were not com- 
pelled by their profession to study it, when Roueilc 
and Macquer began to arrange this chaos, and La- 
voisier, full of the writings of Condillac, examioed 
with the most scrupulous exactness, whatever was 
exhibited in the principal chymical phenomeDa. 
From these examinations, in which no prodocl bad 
been neglected, there rose a light which astonished 
every mind- Chymi»try no longer taught how all 
bodies were composed of four Clements, but became 
the science that shows the action which different 
substances exert upon each other in their atomical 
combinations. 

The geometricians whom physical astronomy bad 
familiarized with the wonders of nature, attracted by 
the new order of phenomena displayed to their eyes 
by the chymists, took apart in those researches in 
which they found that connexion and accuracy, to 
which they were themselves habituated. La Place 
and Mongc who had already become celebrated 
for some important discoveries in mathematical 
analysis, concurred in the striking and l>eautiful ei- 
periments which serve as a basis to the pneumatic 
theory and to the methodical and expressive nomefl' 
clature proposed by Guilon, Morveau, Lavoisier, Bar* 
thollet and Fourcroy, and which by following!^ 
with the greatest clearness the principal facts of the 
science, has materially abridged the study of it. 

It would be wandering from my subject to ibov 
|ll thai the labours of such metTasBerthoIlet, FewV 
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Guilon, Oinjilikl anJ Vou(iueli:i liiivL- nii.lii! lu 
■isiry i Milhcr tnii I Jwcll iii«>ii il>e iiilererf- 
jng <IJ>Fovej'w* ti Coulomb in I'hjiics, of Haiiy in 
rlil-slHlIoeniphy.vAiuli ttposri ii|ion conrtdcralioM 
purely Bcomelricsl. nor sr«ak of ilie iropiirlaiU ac- 
quiiitioiu u'hicb hnvc been mocie ro natunl hiiloryi 
by (lie kiiluf Bnnloiiijr niiii cbymiilry. An niume- 
nitron of lliMe noble ilistovoript would be ujcIbh, 
ainc* IliE ([ilenduiir liy wliich llicy «re lurromideii, 
liBi uird llii^inin llie remcmtimncB of all hUh are 
ir.lere^lei) in [lie Goni|Uc]ls H'liich the liiimnn mind 
ii R'ln^LHnll; Dinking over lUe iguoronca llial Iju en- 
thralled il. 

The mutual aid wlticfa Ibe scieac» knd each oili- 
er B! tbey enter, in their progreM, into more citen" 
iile and more nmWjiliPd tontm;H, is also too evident 
la make II neceiury al thii day lo be recalled ; but 
il will nflt jierhapj be uicleis lo obwrve, lliat iude- 
pcndently ofthe servitos wiiicb lliry render each 
other in the recifiroeat Incmte of their respeclive 
domaini, the compuriton uf dilTrreiit Bcieni:ct for- 
niiliM Ibe Glleil ineon* for dl*i:of<^rinf; the genBiul 
mMhodordirecllnglbe mind of man in ils«e*rcU« 
sfler iruih. Each icience having receiwd from the 
nalure of ill i.bjeel, from ils origin, and its firsl deve- 
lopcmentt, a mode of reasoning often vioioiu in loroe 
lespecta and alinoil always loo minute, ft it only in 
Ihcir cooneclioa that we cun iiope to Tind all the cir- 
cumslaucei which are lo be mel uilh in the conduct 
of our meditations, and wbicb are the mn(erl«1» !<•- 
cenarj for arTiving by abstraclion, nl Ibe knowledge 
of the march of our nnderitanding. This is the rea- 
son why the melDphydcs of the science*, which leem 
(0 ieparale every tbing etienlial, belonging 10 each 
n well as llio dilTerenE (ormi of Ibe art of Ihinking, 
instead of being (be base, tbould form Ihe dome o( 
Iheir edifice ; and, accordlnply, il is nol until our 
own llm*, that Ideology nfter being reduced m llie 
exaeianalytiloflbefacuUicsofllLBmind, ha> made 
su Bstoniibing a profresj. 



^ the (ystem or inrtbod of r.dal.iEti, <ho de- 
id object of the author ia lu fulloiv iialnre in- 
variably. Every opecaliali lberet..re i( analjlJcnl, 
Kducalion commencea necesaarily in thearnis of llit 
ttime, before ibe child i> yd ileprivnl of the fweel 
founlaia from nhicbit draws iti nulrilion. Tbefir^t 
■coenta of the voice, are the firit lexsons of rperob. 
the names of the earliest object of attention, aScc- 
lion, or dec ire, are the CrtL vocabulary lessons, and 
the coarfeufmateroal cores and cnuliooj, laji the 



dationi of lU fuliirc niinJ, ils recliluJe, its 
ijiy, it» t^ood lunijier. iu recrealiono, and iU 
(ircilileoiinni. tWibese reasons ilip, Ibai iheaa- 
iCBcioug philoMpbrr conslriercd thai tbs JUullicr't 
n Lk Kbiiuid be Ibe Grtt prcparad. and the firsl tin- 
ilieil. Ihi^ hook he intended to brcume ibe I'om- 
panioQ of Ibe nuriery, and the cb»rt by nbicb ma- 
il adcciion should regulate the developenient 
oftbe raculllesofherdlirling. Be perceived that 
due attention is nol paid to the eOecl ot early itn- 
pretaiiina— that Ihe iccrived niiitlcg of edncation, 
are at once embarrasted by the raricly and Iiicon- 
^ruily of infant itnpresbiuns ; and that the firat ap- 
liearanee of thildrrn of either ki at sdioal, la ton 
frei|uen(ly amicling to ahildren, anil embarraiiing 
t.> tlie first teacher Ibat succeeds Ibe jiareat. Thia 
book is therefore cnluulatrd to Bid and direct Ilia 
lender mother, or where the mother bai thro' what- 
ever cBuie performed her part well, to aid the «ua- 
cennr of the parent lo do IhnI which the mother 
hai not dune, or was not suincieDlly experienced 
orcni^hlrordoiDi:. 

Ihia mode of tdiicalion maybe very properly 
ilenoniinaled phyicsl, for [I eiclndn every thing 
but IV hat is natural and senfible to Ibe perceptions 
and Ihe underi'landingl and permits none of Iba 
unmeaning praclicei to which infant years are oc- 
custnmed ^ruerally, either thro' the laulty educa- 
tion of parcntTi, the ignorance of nurset, or the cui> 
t»niaof aocioty, in ntlalinn to children. 

The teacher is li> be governed entirely by the 
degree of inforroalion or apprehension of ihe pupil. 
Classes Brirfoiined of the »Bine age, or of nearly the 
Kamcn^e, governing the clasalliGatioa more by ca- 
pacity than by yean. The mother is presamed to 
have had charge of the child till Ibe cummeocement 
oftbaSth year; ur incidental causes requiring it 
lo Tort, but Ihe Grbl cUbssi abould not be much 
short of th" lirvt. nor exceed much ihe latter period. 

The method iibove all things requires sweelness 
of manner;, mildnct and kindnesi in the teacher ; 
as IberFgulalion of Ihn pataions andthedeporlment 
have the greuie^l inAucnce on human happiness, 
cheerfulnca* and ^onl nature, must produce corres- 
ponding habits, where there are do causes which 
excite fear, rrMOIinrnt, ur f evenly. Coercion is 
an idcakept out of (i^'bt. severe forms or restraints, 
or i«iin/ol or ilitgo.ling associations, are totally ex- 
cluded. Tiutli Is iha poNr star toivarda which all 
eyeiareturned, whatever ma j be the subject of coo- 
versalion. or exercise — whether it relates to ani- 
nintcil nr inanimal* objeela, or facts which Iwcame 
lutyrcia ofim|uiry, of common Iraniactions, nr tha 
exercises of investigation ' for the teacher apiwars 
anly b< on Inquirer ; and allbougb he. unperceived, 
glvesdircctionlolhe inquiry, the skill orih' teach- 
er aids Bn<t persundcs tlii> pnpil to e 
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potMUtJ of dcterminile iilua* anil liinl princlplM 
but as tbcH acqulreiDtnU are the reauK of appli 
caliao, It ii rorbidilen blm lu ttste |iriDcl|il(iorii 
Bbilraet or eamftn nature ; until by ■ regular pro 
Itmiiun froin Uelt tMltDonn lo raeli (bat an 
koowa, (he flnt iovaitlKaiinni eooibined in reaulm 
developed by ei'>inina(ion, llie prioclple U ilMp 
unroldeil ■( a retolved prlocipfr. 

Tnllb ia in thi> way lilrnlineil with phyaleal cer 
tainly, and moral! am alilrd by a common raferetic 
taaeniible Ibinin- Moral* gain fltrength by ai'O 
ciatioB with th<- tnllhsor numben, KriteoiDetry. atii 
the peculiar linea which characlrrilie and ilislin 
guinb rnrmi orieniible thinK'- Thai one and one 
uakelhenumbrr twolia truth, aamucfa aalhatTlr- 
tne anil lincerity are admired and beloved ; and that 
• circle iarounil. the properties of angtmcon> 
ly the aame, thoagh every angle that variri tram 
winther. it not timilar In thai Trnin which it diSen. 
So in aMigning namaii, Ihaie <if coloara aignif^ dir 
ftrent abaJes or liitbta, the true name ia the ilgni- 
Ccalion of (be term by nhich all agree In under- 
■tand by what ii deoaminated green, red. blue, or 
yellow ; and the idea of errnur or untruth <> alin 
Mined, by giclngthenaaieorone Colour toanothpr: 
■Uch as calliof; black by l^e name al white ; which 
would be an abiunt U to My • hnrie ivai a GOW ; 
or a river wai a whale ; or that a atane waa bread 
Id thin way adetotion to truth, became] clear, and 
while it ii better defined, the grocnraii of falsehood 
tiaroided. and iU abfurdltv h< a rntinnnt idea, ir 
brought In aid of iU incompatibility with gnodnCM 

The iMtMcter takea for hia gttlde (ho four k nown 
princIplMtfT Locke. 

1. That hnowiedge in derired by aenaation. 

S. That the exercise of the raciilly oT thinking 
■hd discriminating between the tSiclt prodaced by 
■ensatioD. iacalted iDlnil. 

S. That the action of Ecnjntion ami mind Ie^ 
Wmu^hl into jud lament, by cDuipariMn, anit by tW 
ronDiD^ibfanalogieB wiih ideas previously known; 
that fancy, idtagiaailon, reSectiDn, aiid reaaonio): 
Lave Ibcir aourcsi here. 

4. That bitlory, which ia the teitimony of olber 
pertoaa. conatitutea • great portion oF our know- 
ledge; abd tbat the Wiencea, are tbe result of eipe- 
rleoceorlllebequeatsofingenioue men in po»lerity. 

I ttata these principles here, nol as a part of thf 
Diode of instruclion, but a> the guides oC the teacher 
in unfolding the infant f«cullie«. The cnurie of 
(tudy, I iball now describe, and conclude this num- 
ber wilb an eiemplincation of the manner of cnra- 
munication Wbicb couililutes the exercise] of in- 
•truction. 

Cleanlinwa in pefaon, wholesome and suEcienl 
Imw farly evening repon and riling before dawn. 
fn iinlbrmitU«regu)«lloDlo(lheichaal.Glcu)i- 



nesa is enforced b;' exulni-iiin fruai llie cln'i. nnibj 
the teacher but hy llie vniP of the pajillF! esrlj 
evening relirement (>y csnii.ple aijtha ealin^i-L- 
m>nl oflllthtal aslHlrd hour; ■ pupil la liini cil- 
ling (he toll ; the enrly riiii'R if produord by mm. 
lation. In which the trnclier i»alsa a einnpetiloii 
and tbe first npamt ntthe rrndcavouiliditUDgniih- 
ei), anil the last Imiiheil at. 

The firft leaaon i-ia gj-mnn-lro eHKrciM rrtpilalrd 
by ( tie stale nf the wrnllier. if fnirand clear it In^ 
loan honr'alflaprciion of natural hutory; ihetrfo, I 
ihe thrub«, llie (liwari, pinola of art and of bnolf 
are examined and Foni|'Rrc>l; the leader it oi4 
^ren in trncbing ; Mine one or ulhcrba* aero a^ii- 
en tree, baa noted itt bark, its Irunh, il* branclm, 
ibtravea.or ill fruits; several are eon pared wHt 
each other ; their vulgar names era repeaieJand 
their classic name* happen to be reiMnVered ky 
the teacber,t[nonenftbe boyr have previously aiMr 
tained it ; eolleclions of plants are made sad a 
roll of coarte pB|'rr, which accidcnialt]/ happeni la 
be prepared, aeti soole active mind to woik, tU 
call* furna number of emulators. 
Othera have perceived rucLa, or pehblpx, or WK 
irlhf,these are rlamtned, and the teacher recolkcll 
1 interesting accounl of those thingi ; gives sMM 
definitions ; and proniies lo read an account lif 
them ! thua gealogy, mineralogy nod botany srs 
sMIed in the volume of nature, and ideas an i». 

eU on (he pure tablet of the mind to endure bf 
life: iheaa recreations are varied, mineral curiatt- 
lies are collected ; and in due time the analyskof 
their compuEitiaD by means ol acidA. lead* to tbe El- 
ementary principles oF chyuiiftry : ballhiiprofM 

t precipitate i all knowled,^e that i> iiittnis- 
mull be Erst allaiDed. The hour oF eitrce* 
in the Fields expired, the health invigorated fte- 

ilbo appetite for breakFatt. where nrder.siJiKri 

lecorum prevail, because il would be nakial 
to disturb their teacher nr each olber at meala ; 'iit 
UreakFail il toon despatched ; and a half hour'i K- 
reatian In the open air preparea for the aierclKiah 
heclassiuCbeschool. Initead oFbooks each boy 
irgirl itfurni'bed with a large slnle and a pentili* 
, crayon carriage. IF the eicrciKj are lhedr>ai*| 
ifanykindaof figures, or oF writing, or ofalgebnia 
operations ; if ttmply arithmetical operations or 
Fraclioos, the eye, voice and ear atone are rieitited. 
But theie lesaonsdo nol follow a fixed rouiina, ttu' 
there is method iu their succesiion, which do teacher 
can fail to understand, llie elercises in school 
rarely exceed an hour or an Imur and an half j tk* 
prolongation !■ usually ihe consequence of any sp- 
pearanco of inattention ; a recreation ia devimlia 
the eprn air, for this inlerval, which may excteda 
balFbour or an hour; but which a well known sip. 

prlainly lerminales, when a new braanhaf 4* 
•lEiH II putautl 
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irr'-tint;, nr En variuun. 

of the Mversl CliJ"!-! havinR tiltfn 

I sny part of lln- room, tl« ljoj» are 

, ona paint. Vhe encuri'ionf rf th* 
le dieerful ullif!' Ifiim Ihe tfacM't 
rciM — uhen thi> icacbar bfglnBthui, 
at wat Ihni t'pe whith you mw Ihit 



he fnirlealliwl pluaia grow on it. 

e [done just now? 

1 hive ashed nie o ijuetlioa. 


.ejnudona? 
\nveta\ your queslioD. 
rewabntbdone? 
Wh spoken. 


k iiban you a^b h que'Iion. 

a ysu BolwEf a iu»lion what do 


' wfaen I answer a i^ueBlbn 1 alio 


■PIJl.oke«U[didIdo? 

il.lt lell Ihat. 

u know ivliBl you <tid yaurieir b.-f.-re 


t now. Fir. 

nol fAinfc of IFFC! aixl pluma before 


ainly, I thought of them riral. 

I not alto do iQiuetliins UCore 1 


rm d><i. 

gtere probabjiily— it it rerLaio tlia 
■ust all n<^ces-sr<ly ibink before we 
n you explain tn me ir/inl Ihinkini; i" 
hat I tbi.i!i, but I am not able to ex 



prreclly right ; nrv; r be aFhamed ti 

hat you do aot undertlmd. Do ynu 

ou bojl, tee b jliiia ur a plum Ire: 

,? 

here are not any within our tight. 

we »e« neilhtr /reel nor plami — have 

oftbtnga which we now >ee 7 

I that be ; they are not prescnl, apil 

ik of (hem aa present, 

ntuilhavabeen tnlkini;oFinioelbiag' 

1 a formtr tine— is it not ao ? 



lie I AN. SSS 




T. If )0U had never men a phin or a plum 




ef i> ,mld you ku^.iv » ImC tliey are i> 




P Nofir, 6Brt«.nlyni.t. 

T. Rut wouM yoi> AOL be able to tpenk anJ think 


'■'^t 


pluinj and plom Irerl if you bad never aeea 


'4 


P. How ^onM I, if I bad never aeen thrm. 


9 


r. Than from what you say, il houI,) appear. 


\ 


nl It i> of Ihinee which we li.ive Ken, We thioij 


Ji# 


J apeak P 




P. Sii It appears to me. 




T. You hate ihi-i. fhown mo what tLlntiog It: 




i Ihat it is tht remembrance of Ihingi which' we 





iva before knoivn or seen? 
P But can jou nul ejplain to db aonjethinj 
ore on thit power of thinking ; bow does it opf 

lie? 

T. When you see any objeclwhateier.iis figure, 

r.i.'ur, MKP, positiUD, c.-nvcy Lj your eye* lo yunf 

mind a nmeral impression uf the thing leen, ihia 

impression ii crfledan idta, iih.ch aigniRc^ a t.ic* 

of the objeel upon Ihe mind— if it he handled 

luluGcii anolher acnialion, ami if the pluoi ba 

■i anolber sensalian : ail those parliculRra at 

fhape, colour, pmilion ; anoi'thneis of ti^itnll 

and tiiite. form diatinct ideaiofiu properliea ^ and 

ipoundeil idea of the whole : lite impressiua 

thus made, whenever by any meani the lubject i( 

broucbt ID niioil, i<> rcmcuibered and to remember i* 

link ;~and we tbould think of Ibe object eVB( 

were present, with ntir eypj »hut. 

To lit Conlinucd. 



PHILOLOGICAL UEPABTaiESIt: 



Tftr 



a. CoHliMitd from pngc 255. 
SF.CT. IX. 

'u^jaiicCoii ofSttLtinnt, 



EviRT iiniToveil language {nsitsty various eon* 

to other* In every eonlinuwl ditcnnife, uoie tra 
diFtinguibhed ni of greater iuiporlsnce. and hold- 
ing* mure eminriil rank (hitn Ihe resL Theaa 
others n<ay be eijnally aeccisnry In the full eluri- 
dntion of Ihe lulijcct ; hut their ulilily aritei fram 
Ibeir <.uhseri'iency to the derelopement of Ihe foT- 
iner: S>imo lenlcncei are preparaiory, and con- 
lain prapnsilinnn which are Mid lo be premised. 
Olbera arti inserted as cnnatituent pari) of more 
pToniinpnt wnlenBes. This last operalioo may I>13 
d c n nini aaled titl jundion. 

A whole aenlcne.f! is cBpable of being uped u i| 
Doun, and applied to every ipeeies of lyatai coni> 
ptteot tn the noun. Sonellmes the sealence r*- 
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la rorm ai wben it stands unconntcleil. 
eiBEiple, be madelhe nomiDaliv^ lo t 



taioi the !■ 
It may. To 
verb. Tfai 

renca in treating oalha mbjeclor languagei an in 
Ireatisei on universal paninar, in whieb seottnce; 
■I luch, are the nibjeets of discunioD. We can 
make a sealence by conjoining the tbrce Kordi 
" this is right,'' and we can then maiie It a noininn- 
life to the verb " ii" bj snying, " Tliii u Hghi 
ii a abort Mnteliee.'* We oi also make it an ac 
coMtive W Ibe verb " Ibink,*' or Ihe verb " taj :" 
"Ha thinks or be BayifAu ii right." 

Sentences msy alio be rendered psrts of other 
senteDces, hy means of slight changes on toms ol 
Ihe words cpfaposlng tbem, or by the interpotilion 
at otber parts nf ipeecb, contrived either far 
pie Bane latioD, or For pointing out allhennie time 
tbe particular relalian in wbkb the subjoined sen- 
tcnce stands to the nhole. 

Snbjanction ia at two iiindi-, iDbjuaclioa to 
nouns, and sabjanction to senteaces. 

1. Subjuneiion to Tieuni, 

A sentence ia subjoined to a noun, trben it it em- 
ployed for the same purposes of ampliEcalioo or 
<{ualiflcation as the genitive case or the adjective. 
This ia done by using, instead of tbe noniiaatlves 
"he," "she," "it,'' or "they, 
"who," "which,'' or" thati" s> in the sentences. 
"Men who apeak little are esteemed prudent: 
"A man nha commits mnrder deserves desib; 
" Men wbo speak ilf of tbeir neighbours are dai 
gerous :" *' Men nho are ciipeljle of hypocrisy a: 
not to be trusted." Here eacb of the sentences ii 
trodticed by the relslive " who," limits Ihe aiier- 
tiOQ to a dcFinite part of the general class of beings 
represented by the ni 

It may be objected I bat Ihe wordr, " who ipeak 
little," do not of tbcmtelves rorm a significant sen- 
tence, ir this is tbe case, bowerer, it depend ■ en- 
tirely on Ihe nature of the nominative "who ;'' 
Bod it nsy be remarked, that ibis cominatire has 
the full meaning of tbe pronoun " he;" be epesLs 
little'* is n complete aentence.lbougb.inorder to be 
made intelli(;ihte, it re<|uires some previous knowl- 
edge of Ihe person referred to hy the Hord "he;*' 
but tbaj;ase ia the same willi innumerable entire 
■enlences in language. " Who" implies the mean- 
inj of "he,'* and Bnmclbing more; it implies a 
mark that (he lenience of which it is [be subject ia 
fubjoined to a noun, and is thus an entire sentence, 
wilhsamethingadditional. 

Tile author of the article Gbiuh *B, inlbe£tt- 
ti/tltpadia Brilatinica, ingeniously analyses tbe re- 
lative intn Ihe preposition "of preceding the pro- 
nouns "be," "$hit," ■ il,'' or their plurala, orob- 
Wque cases. Vben thus inalyEcd, tlili word " of" 



inuft govern, not the pronouns separately, nhict 
in fact are sumelimes nominatives, bul tlie f.ul>j(>rn- 
ed Kntences to n hich they belong. He shows lb«l 
Mr. Harris was deceived in luppoiing tlialLbe rela- 
tive uiighl he resolved into Ibp third personal |>ru- 
noun precedrd hy the conjunction ' and." I'lie 
phrase " Men wlio speak little," may be resolcid 
into " Men a/ Ihtg speak lillle." Rtadersnbo aie 
not accustomed lo such siiHlyeei, and who regard 
tbe present habiludes of language aa eiciutlvely 
fignifjcant, may imsgine that this analyris nrnditi 
the lenience unmeaning. Bul, il wc could suppa^a 
tbalibe preposition "of" were one of those wUcb 



should find that the nacouthnessof this 
does not render it nn intelligible. To thaia.lbt j 
words "beforesndafter" belong. We oan either nj I 
''before hia dinner,*' or " before he had dined." Il 
issufficieotty supposable lliat our language oigkl 
have been so coustructed aa to pulil inourponr 
tosay, notonly "the time of dinner," bst "Iks 
timeof he dines;" and lo ny not only "dk* d 
few words,'* but " men ef Ihcy speak IIIUb." Is 
Ibis parapbrasB we shall have an intelligent aasly- 
ais of Ihe relatira. 

In tentencM thus subjoined, the relative ns; 
Bomeliotef be the naminative, as in tba rifyhl 
whieb we have given; or it oibt be tbe^aeeaWifi; 
br it may be subjected to any ether reglniBa «■■ 
potent to tbe noun. We may say, " A nua aJhtai 
Ibe world admires." A man tchoit veracity is m- 
impeached," or "Amsn 0/" ic/tom ail areforcaJto 
speak well. 

It is also to he remarked, that Ihe noun lowhitk 
such sentences or clsuiel are subjoined, may oRS- 
py any place in the larger sentence that is uiaf» 
tent to a noun : it may form either part of iht ab- 
ject, or of the predicate. We may eitbersay,"na 
man uba loves his country deserves bonder,'' r* 
''the world respects Csto aia man who loved bil 
country." 

When we attempt to reduce sent^cea to a » 

cise and uniform theory, tbe following qoeslMS 

la the verb, when thus subjoined tf 

means of the relative, actually used for assertlos.' 

ir is it deprived of this powerby the relatiie' 

.nd ought tbe indicative of the verb lo be on Ihit 

account considered as applicable to other pnrpeset 

beaidea assertion? It seems uncientiGe to msintsia 

the verb, separately considared, perforlMil 

instance a dlETerent cBSce, since the nhA 

change of application is produced fay tbe powerof 

the relative. It would be most advantageouU 

consider the office performed by il in real asSBrtkiii 

iubjunctionsof this kind u possening aooe 

character in common, and to consider the raodifia- 

lions to which it it liable ai coDtisting in ths difc- 

tences of the Donintivu. Ifloany ofourrcadsn 



Iiere BhouliJ deem lo be 
irjr. wethiiulilbehappf 
ag it ^lintBil out. But 
(Bpn>|^rictf in ciUing I 
uiae at atnrlian. An 
Md nay krierwsriJi be i 

Ijoaof an nlyect. Onlhiau'ujeclweiuBy ^pf"ll. filh- 
tr by B tingle nama, or by uudb Ibe lermt of tfae drf- 
inilioB iniriiduced by ibe rdBiive '' wbicb." It 
tMuit talber ii>cui<eruini> to aiaJiiUtn tbst the ilef- 



the academician. 

irlbe 
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gli[iiu Ibia partori 
I have Ibe ineanaDfiupply- 
1 ui there appears lobe no 
isgBneral clinnielir by the 
><wrtinii may be lirsl niaile, 
entinneil for the wke of ro- 
any be ui^il as ifac delSiii- 



■■* lo^ 






"Dit uiof t that cun be said n. that ita riffice has bcrii 
frrviuuiily pirfurnied. and that it is iion in Ibis 
M>peel ducinaut. It* mlnplalion lotbat ntii^inalap- 
pii«alioa. even in tb* pruicnl connecliuu, iaeer 
luniy till I apparent, 

It i* iTonhy of remark. Ibal Ibp place al a sen- 
lenee ibut ■u)>j'>ineil to a iiotm ollni admits pf be- 
ing wipplieil liy nffliri in ihe gonilive, or by an 
tdjcetive. 'rhemeBning expresHdby the phraee 
" A man who it oapabte uf bypucriiy," niay be n- 
prcMeil by ibe pbrK°r, "A hypucritiual man:' 
tbcreforea new lln^iiirtic ipiiislioii Bribes, iloetlhe 
adjfctiie " hypucriticBl" iruply (he copula ustdin 
MHrtiou ? Nay, tbe whole meaning way be eon- 
AmMdiDtaaiiBglenoua. Inileoil of ellberofthe 
^raaading phraeea, wc may «ay, '' a hj/focnlc \a not 
lo ba trusted/' Don the noun " bypocrita" im- 
ply an BHrtiun P Tben it will rnllou, tbal tbe af- 
Cceof aseeitinn i> nut pvculiar lo the verb, but i> 
Incladeil in the noun itseir. I hl« ii to (ar true, 
Uiitecery noun ii niweplible of a definition con- 
taioing tbe indioalive or asterling furia of the verb, 
A Boun lignifying ■ onrnpound idea may be dellned 
fcy an enameratioa of IheparOof ivhlch that idei 
cnnriill. A noun signifying ■ simple idea may be 
defined by pointing nut tbe retatiun of that iUta lo 

Uon, orcnntrait. 

lu Ibe progrcBt of human knowledge, cumbloa- 
tbinq and di-itinctioni of ideas are created, whicli 
are at first eipre^sed in proposiliona end afterward! 
by lingla wordi; and these word i arc not under 
Stand till Ibe proceaeerof thought Hhiab gave ori- 
gin to them, and n'hkb werelirit expre<»d by >■■ 
BMcrling prnposilions, are eomprebended. Can- 
den»d rign», bowercr, are nut aiiacfaad lo all the 
te^ulti of tbete mentnl procetief. This is only 
4one when Ibey are lo be fres"ently rafi 
treated ai ibe thief subjects <if diicouri 
only accaiionally mentinned, Ibey are expreseed 
in a more circaltoos innnner. Insteail ilf a singl' 
wnnl. we on some occasions ute a noon witt ai 
ailjeclive, as '-an honest man," ■' a faithful ler 
Tant;" or a noun gorerning another in the geni 
ti*e, as ''a man of consequence," "ainannrpro' 
bity,'' ■ member of partiaoieDt." Sometimeitheie 



are nccuniulatcJ. as, " a weal- 
ly citlaen of London," ■' a man of the highest 
'pulBtioo-'' On other DCCBsiona, when the com- 
bination of idvaa is Icm famiUar. vit describe an 
bjtct, by Bllschinfc to a noun a regular sentence 
y means of ibe relative, th'iiii '-e man icKo bat, 
I a cerlain circle, the highest character for Under- 

Somrtiaiet lliP rrUlive \t eDiflnyed lo introduce 
sentence wbicb is not intmdi'd to ITirm a deferip- 
ire definition nf any nbjecl. but part of a narra- 
te oonveying new Information ; sei, " Peler, nho 
had nil the time tiiiirud tn Riy wnrd.>, now present- 
ed himself before me." This has the same uican- 
I sentences conneclad by Ibe conjune- 
vix. " Peler had all the tine listened 
\», and noiv prtrsented Limtelf before 
iliJiijiilty which this use of the rdativa 
produees i; but slight, and promotes an elegant i-a- 

2. The Parlifipk. 

In Ihe uia nf the parliciplc w: have a mrlbod of 
bjnining a de«ci'iplive sentence to the noun, 
wbicb, Willi respect lo hriefnets and etient of n- 
lermedla'.e belu-ixt Ihe use of the ad- 
jective, or of the genitive cate, and that of tbo 
relative. It resembles the adjective in the manner 
in which it is iiiiroduced. but always follows tha 
particular verb to nhicb il belongs in the regi> 
possesses as introduclnry to otber 
words. Hence it is rapable of nnneiins a train at 
ideas to tbe noun. We say •' a case blaring an an- 
igy to the preceding ;" " a man possessed of fine 
Kibllily;" and, in a malbemalical theorem, "the 
laieof Ihe side o( a right angled triangle lui. 
lending the right angle it equal to the suoi of the 
squares of the other two." 

.\rierthe remark* ubich we Lsve made on Ihe 
pntsibilllyof resolving the uteaning nf any noun 
into a dennilion, we can lisve little dilEculty with 
the participle. It it ubiiously resolvable into an 
indicative trnlence iuirodusrd by Iheftlalivei "A 
man watklag" ii rewlvaUle into "a nan wbo 
walks." 

A de>ignn{i'in Cnrmed by Ibe anrexntion of lb« 

which contains tlie whole meaning, by approach- 
ing nearer to Ibe form of assertion. It proiuinent- 
ly exliibits Ihe enalytis of that meaning whiah In 
Ihe corresponding nann Is more condensed, and, 
tike tbe relative with tlie indicative mood, it ena- 
hlei ua to extend considerably our speciAcalioni. 

The pBrticiple may, like Ihe relative and the in- 
dtcBlive of the verb, be used for immediate BMer- 
lion. as well as fur deliniliun. Tims Hume saya of 
Chai Irs V. " .\ | last tlie emperor, drcsUng a gen- 
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eral combinalioi against bim, ffa« williDg to abate 
■omcwhat of bia rignur." 

Ve Tonnerl; observed that tbe intlicalivfl nood 
of a *erb migbt b« retolvnl into ihc participle 
tbe copiiJa: that " ba walki'* iB)|;bt be reaolTtd in- 
to " be ia nrnlking.'' And ne bate now remarked, 
that the partiaiple may be recoked iaUi theiadici- 
tive maod introduced by the rilnltTe; that " a man 
waliiing" might be resolTed into " ■ men nhn 
Tralks." Tbr'indieative ii of earlier origia, and 
thererore ieaa complex than the participle. Tbe 
partloiplsti an ulterioraccofflieDJetion in lanf£Da)ie, 
tbougb, whea once conirired, it bat In Mine ret- 
pecla no greater oompleiiiy lhaaBaadJeeti>r,orlbe 



Tbr partiaiple in " ed,"*DdDlhericaiM|MT<^ 
parliclplea, belong enanttally u tb« preterite Umn. 
But witb retpect lo voice Ibej^kv not ezdwrTtiy 
paaiive. Tbe wordl "gone," " iantlad,'' " drpamrf," 
" ilriyed," "decayed," " H-etl bebivctl,*' "droali" 
" miMakent" are active partioipiea. Tbe parlictpla 
tn HI, corraponding to it in Latin, I* aim hmm- 
limn active; at \a Uekin. " bilrnt'' Althuaih 
ibeaewnrde may appear luexpreM i)uiii»crnl iji'iili- 
liei.tbey areiucbqnalittesaiiheaciinopruiliicuie 
tbe agcDt, and not in an object acleJ un. 



S. St^utulioH 



> V^rbi c 



Parliciplea are varied in their rorm and meaning, 
a* tbey often espren aometfaing more than tbe >ub- 
juaction of tbe general meaning of a verb to Uiat nf 
■ noun. Tbey areemployad toeipreiB time, and 
alM to give either an active or paEsive cbaracter to 
tbe object ex preased by tbe noun. 

There are in meet Iftngueges two parliciplea, one 
of wbicb baalKen called tbe present pHrllciple i 
live, andtbeolber the perfect pHrticiple paeeii 
Tbe farmer ia dinlingaiiUed in Engliib by (he ti 
mination " ing:" Iba latter, aoiaeliRiei by a change 
\a tbe vowel of tbe verb, but moEt frequently by 
tbe terminatiiNi "ed.'* 

llie participle in " inj," boivever, ii' 
uiLhout any iuiplication of teii^ and tberefore 
may he applied to the peit or tbe future, ■■ well 
■a tbe pccsenl. When we aey " Yetterday, tbe 
public Blteotion wai exciteil by an acriinaut aacend' 
ingi'' if tbe word " ascending" were neccMarily 
preneal, it would contradict Che eipreasion of past 
time conlaiocd in (be verb "uas.'' Grammariai 
■void that abeurdily, by observing ibat the actwi 
preient at the time expreterd by (he verb and there- 
fore may lie Dirnlioucd in the preernl teoie, at 
the principal verb of the tcotence gives its oivn 
lenfeta all tbesuhordiuatewurJ!. But Ihii Btuts- 
nlcut vlll not apply, o(heriiite ice might aii tvell 
uM (he exprejiioii, " The public adeniion nas el- 
eited by an arroneut ivbo a.-rrndi," or "wboti ■>- 
ctnding. And ne mi^ht ^s}, " I lliough[ that be 
aseeixdj ina beniitiful >l>le." Thesr ph ruses would 
be conilemned as not only rlMrecabla vilh bii 
graaimar, hut wiili iacongruity and ■biur>li(y. 1 
is (herefureDeceesary toalluir that (be parliclph 
in " ing" is not restrictrd toany tense. 
This participle, (bju^h genenilly active, isnoi 



COD lined lo (bat v 


ice. 1 


is pastiv 


in such plir«- 


MS as the follow 




n,e bouse is builJing.- 


"I taw a man car 


iiog lo 


pri-on." 


•■ 1 he^rd of a 


plan forming lat 


bis reft 




I large sum o 


money ia aictng." 


TiieF 


ench sun 


etimei use tbe 


paaaive participle 


i/u on 






wblcblbeEnglitb 


UK tbe 


word "o 


ai.8." 



An tnertioB is •otnetin.Fti rmpluyed for ttr pw 
poaa of being ttthjomed In a vcrh. Thi* bfor 
part ejected by the 1 1> «^ r tins i( inn of tbe pa 
oftpeechooimaonly called C'.njunclinnii. end «Hdl 

be considered in the se^juel under the ni 
sentential prepositinns. 

Same assecUoai introduced in ibli raanoe 
•ubjoined to (he verb by a legimen bearingaaai- 
act reaemblnDce to that of a nouti Knvemed ia Ibt 
. ' The eonjuDGlion " thnt'' is iuJteJ ia- 
terposed; a word not eipresiive or nny psnicilu 
rotation, but merely a general sign of tubJDs 
I(a sole office in this applicndiin i* to fbaw tlui tbi 
•cstuce which il inlroduirs is subjoined. Itisii- 
gaaioDsly and justly coniidered by Mr. Toitte si 
tbe same word with thajmnDunor ii:i(;ec/ire"tiii(.* 
Their identity of form ia not (be effect of accUeali 

letimes produces an arabignou) et 
dance of sign), wbicb ft of difl'i^rent nrtgln, ut 
itended to perform totally dlAeteot officti. ~ 
merely an instaitce ofa word tingle in its olipo 
id meaning, and applieil on dLfferenl ucai 
; la ia fact an adjective, agreeing with tbe 
laca aa a whole. In the sentence " I belicvs 
> a come,'' we take tbe iubjoinGd part " 
ime'' aa en object, aad ny -with re»pecl(oi 
ilieve that." Hence it ii in Latin i/iied, wbi 
rathe relative; or ufi, or uJ, which Mr.Tudt) 
ilh great probability derives from (be Greek m 
I. Thia last is closely coimecled in its (tymelufj 
witb the artiele t. '•. n, aud tbe relalive ir. i 

sin reality Ihe neuter gender ol inc. Th(Ci^ 
taace of being made inlruductory la a 
I i^ a variety of ■pplkation. Ileuee it 
o«eaaloDt of yiii tort subjected to a *iiii 
I fori^. 'Wheo plaaa^ beltane a leDteeoc, 
loDir caMed 4 cngMtEd'on, and Ihas is re 
along witb aoue other words v. hich have a mi 
(teal iDBtia|^.f This form of iiubjunction 'a tKreo^f 

in sottiof tauguage, collui|uial, bii 
eal) and poetical. " I hope thut you aie w 

Tbe genera] saw Ihal tbe eneuiy vpn too noveriil 
foran a((ack Id theopeo leld, and conchidedUi 
lOuld be nor* prudent to barnsi bim by ibt «tl^ ' 
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imeJ opera tion.o of partisans.^ In onr tangaage 
he cunjanctlon is pometimen dispensed with : as, 

I hope you are welt.'* All these instaaees, 
i:li«tber introduced by the word '* that'' or not, at 
well as the corresponding ones in Latin and Greek, 
ire placed in tbe »ame situation as a noun in the ac* 
Wfativc. Thus, in tbe following Latin phrases, 
tbe verb« dtcit, vull^ and timet, have the same regi- 
Dien. Qnii dirit? Dicitne nihil? Dieit quod tapit^ 
Quid vutt ? VuU ut kite veniat^'^Ctuid timet ? Timet 
nt difcfdas. 

T\\\9 mnde of tubjunction is sometimes performed 
by the infinitive of tbe verb. *< I suppose him to 
be fincere" is equally good Engli>h with ** f sop- 
poiethat lie ia sincere." In Latin it is far mdhe 
mmnoa M)ieU te tapere is more agreeable A com- 
BOB oaift'tban Dieit quod tu tapis. This interchange 
ofphnMology will be more particularly illustrated 
tBiler the bead of the infinitive raoodf which will 
« delayed till we have finished the conr^lderation of 
ome other parts of speech subservient to the same 
nd. 

Sentences are also subjoined to verbs by the me- 
iitm of conjunctions signifying particular relatione. 
«me of them express hypothetical representation, 
e (« if,** ** fuppose," '* provided ; ** others causation, 



m *< because/' **fince;" others concession, ".as 
though,'* "granting;*' others time, as ^' while,*' 
when," "after," ''before;'' others altematiooi 
9 " whether," and <' or,'* (not tiie saiae applica- 
ion of tbe word *' or" which is made of rel in 
#atin, but one corresponding to the Latin an,) 
liesc wordji, like the prepositiiin, are interposed 
^wiit tbe verb and tbe words standing for tbe 
^erned object, and they evprei'S a specific relation 
€ tbe one idea to the other. They bring along 
rith them various modifications of the form of the 
icrb which they Introduce. These will come into 
'lew under the ne^Lt head, the Subjunctive Mood, 
vbich has received its name from the frequency 
^Ih which it is thus applied. We shall naturally 
Be led to inquire into its various forms and uses as 
sospared with those of the indicative, and thustrace 
fttftoiparitive adaptation of both to tbe purpo- 
Uteir tabjunetioo. 

^Tke Si^tjunetirt Mood, and other Formt ^lAc 
' i Verb allied to it. 

I*. 

^1 Boodt of t|p rerb are dUbrent in ttiflTerent 
ages. Soeniliies tfMod in qf||^lmig«ege 
Hsprehends two or more of those in another. One 
it die Best frequent is the subjunctive, soflh atlt ex- 
■tola the Greek, Latin, and Preaeh linj^fes.^^ 
As Bnglish it is sometimes expretted ai the dP^ 
>iti?a, sometimes by means of auxllliariet. The 
Virions apflieations of it, and the variety of trans- 
itions which its pstrtt receive into English) as 



adapted to the occasions on which it is used, ren- 
der it a matter of some interest to discover what 
properties are common to it on all occasions. It 
•o happens that we have exactly that number of 
varieties of it in Latin which eorresponds to the 
number of the tenses in the indicatif«, and henna 
they have been distributed into tenses under the 
same names: the pre^tent, the preter hnperfeeC^ the 
pretcr perfect, the pluperfect, artd thel future. 

This mood has been citilled sobjn^|yve, from the 
circumstance of its being used In assertions which 
are subjoined by the relative and by various con- 
junctions. But this ofllce Is not peouliar to this 
mood. It is sometimes performed by the Indicative, 
preceded by tbe relative or by some of the conjunc- 
tions, such as »• before," " after," " when » ••where," 
*' while," '* if," and the words by which these are 
translated into other languages. On some occasions 
of subjnnction tbe two moods are used Indiscrimi- 
nately ; 8i hie adett, and Si hie adtil, are equivalent. 
We atM), say, Qai vinum amant, or, Qui rinum 
amenl* 

It Is equally true that the subjunctive mood is 
not restricted to this office, hat oiay with equal 
propriety be on certain occasions used indicatively, 
that is, for expressing tbe leading assertion In a sen- 
tence; M,Sieumhottedimieatsetf pbriissxt. In th&s 
instance, the subjunctive mood in Latin when used 
subjunctively is translated into the English indica- 
tive. ^ if he had fought with the enemy," whereas 
that which conveys the assertion, which is tbe ulti- 
mate object of the sentence, receives a peculiar 
translation by means of the auxiliaries ** would 
have :" ptriisnt ** he would have perished." This 
is remarkable in most instances thouj^h not In all, 
of tbe tran!>lRtion< of Latin subjunctives into En* 
gli«h. When u«ed suhjunctivcly, they are transla- 
ted by tbe En^likh indicative ; when used Indica- 
tively,tbpy are translated by a peculiar phraseology. 

They are trsn«lated indicstively, when introdu- 
ced by the words, ^i, quoniam, eum, qutaiqium^d^ 
ttti^ quasi. This takes place in all the tenses : H 
tenias " if you come ;" li venires *< if you came ;" 
St reneris •• if you have come ;" ti venisses " if you 
had come;*' si veneris " if you shall come." 

On some occasions thf*y are translated into En- 
glish by peculiar auxiliaries. Uti or ut, and ne, are 
the words which chiefly give rise to a translation 
different from the indicative In the rnhjunctlve 
mood which they introduce, and this tal[es place 
only in tbe present and preter imperfect : ut euf, 
" that you may go t" ut ires ** that yoft might go ;'' 
Yet v/i appears to have oriirinally been equally ex- 
tensive in its meaning with the word *« that" by 
which it is translated. It in not merely applied to 
denote the purpose of an nwserti*ii f vent, but to inti- 
mate other forms ofsubjimclion : as odlsii ut amas^ 
'* you hate as you Itvc /* ul ctnitvot *• as he lave,*' 
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or " wbtD be maw." Di witb Iba pment ud pra- 
ter lioperrntuibjaaellTei (uvtamtt a* 
Ttl,) may ba mppoaad to have beea uriginallr filleil 
for aoy gcnervt MbjanBtioD, Mid arieraardi applied 
to espreM the •ubjunction of < perpoHi or, ul 
na; htra beea adopted for variety ai a i ynoymont 
word with quai, in order to tntrodace a mere ife- 
oUI (Jiraacolofy by performiai a certaia deparV 
Beet of the wme office. Ut vmiat any origiDallj 
■igniry ''Iha^ou comr," aad may be umJ 
DOUD in the anatlTe. Qud tauii hoc mihi dixi 
Hie taiuA, W tlenai tcniai. Ib Entc'iab, llie i 
word *■ that" b; wbioh quad H traeatated it 
•Dch oMuioDi uud for treDilatlng vt, bat the ver- 
bal esprtsalon la then varied by the Introdocttoa or 
the wniliarj " euy." The produtlioa of the elTaci 
ii eipreaied by the productioe ol tbe poair. Ttiii 
it nBciently nalBrai, ai tbe eBect Impliea the 
power. It it aaactudental pltoDOrtic idioui, probn- 
bljedopted Tor tbe Mke ordiitinguiihiDf; thta form 
of lubjunction Troiii the rorm of It expreieed by Uw 
particle " that" with the eimple inUictlivi. 

Tbe wme obicrvatlooi apply to the inlrodnctiun 
of the ivperrect Babjsneilve ia Latin, b; DKena ol 
tbe word id. It glvet the verb the Moie retation 
to tbe patt which the bniDcr givei It to the preKot. 
It expreMe* the porpoM, end it it to be cemarlied, 
(bat ia both iBttanoetll render* the verb in tbe tub- 
joined phrate MgalScatit or lomethinK nih3ei|ueDt 
in order and in (imc. The ttate celled tl 
Mbjanclive when Introduced by uIiirutBrt,and the 
icaperrect eipresiet tomething iufaie\jueni to 
event. 

Hie pTcaent and the fotare tobjunctive are 
tlmM otnl imperatively: es audianl lacmn : 
em, "let them hear my discourse)" ioeeai fiHu 
H/iftnJiant. " teach your loni wiiclom.-' Theee 
bave every ippearanceor being instanMiof ellip- 
•is. In which ebrntn or prceor It W i) undertlood. 
Tbe Italiaiu often uie the infinilin imperatively; 
as noR iTrnigcre /a nia mane eoti, ■'nut to ptfp 
(thatis, "do not Braip") my band to light.'' Tblt 
part of the verb eiprette* the aimple act. or a con- 
ncctioH whieb may be wbjoined to another part oF 
iprecb, and custom an igns it to the additional clr- 
cumitaone* convey cil, a* suited to (be diffBreot oc- 
casions on whicb it isintroduced. 

The fotore subjunctive ie applied imperatively 
noil probably on tbe same principles es the future 
indicative, and it is oflsn trinslated by that part nf 
tbe Engliib verb; as fu eciid«n'i, "thou ibalt nirt 
kill." The Latin phraM has however thcaddition- 
bI advantage of being orit;iaall; nibjunelive and 
thus possessing the same fitness to be used impera* 
tively by ellipsis at the present lenta of the tanjo 

All tfaete tenses are also occaaionally uied indica- 
tlvaly, and tbe appUeatloa of them is-eo contriTtd 



hat they eiprati iMBe Bodifiealloa of the simph 

Tbii more rarely happens with tlie presani thss 
I'iih ilipotbers. Vet we have iBttaDces ofiuchtt 
pplication. Thus, in the nimb book oTtha-XseU, 
disussaya to Eorjalus, 

Si iptiiinadPtnamrepialMiuiveDaatt 
Tt iiipeirirtUM. 

"ircbBRiworprmldeaea riMwId raB4ar(bi» 
erpri^eaofartaoXa,IwiGb (orlsbould wilbjytHi J 

Iv like mtnaer, in ibe Tih booh, Juno, Urn 
mj; Altolo from the uperioor regioM, ssj* 

Tt super rllirTtai trrart Hcenllui aurai 
HaudjialiTipit VBLiTiuiTiTni rc^nalur O/yi^i. 

T)ii!i port of tbesoltjiiactive. uhcn tbns tnpig^ 
d, ii Iranalated by the euxiliariei, " oui," "mil.* 
shuiilJ," and "iroBld," and gencrtlly rriml^ 

Teie CatUinutd. 



H> [ay bpfore the friends of (he LaneaiteriihiTi- 
n uf instruction, the com muni cation of Mr. DsU' 
liiRpntleman ii entitled to niticb credit furhhss- 
■itricii diligence and ingeuuily in lUvporiDg leei 
I for engaging in Ibis mode of loilion, RiIb 
rbniu, been at incccessful as any perwn, is M 
ig iinproremenis upon Ihe iirifpnal plan. Ulkt 
:h nr nre infonned by tellers from nomero 
^pinilvnrs. are tbeimproveoieDtaiBBdebyUaai. 
Oiild, Windsor, Uttdngand Andrews of^e«fMk 
□ihen, that Ihety'ttem hat aisamedqnilet 
ippeamnee frcm tbeoriginBl,~and itnowof a>it 
gcneml applicatiOB. Of the LancaMerran fyiMM'* 
Bve ipoken. WeeonsidttU aiwell adapledts'lsri' 
ibit inililvlioiu, tebre eumu ere to be laa^hi ; M 
fter an atle alive .eiamtBatian of the respectivv w 
[i of lliie and Pestakml't mode, we arc incUatd 
lip belief, that tbe latter \s much better cslcAuJ 
Dr private schools. II sddres!«s itself la ll 
nderstaoding, alleitttboaght, and which iillitel 
;ct of menial edncalion, invigo rales til Iba brs 
ie< of Ihe inlellect. We approve of tbe LaaeaiRrial 
roceas ai far at ilgott, end for HUpurptniJtr i 
hirit the ti^nJor tetnu^ luivc initndtdii. ff'i^m 
enisin; the obtervaliooi made hy various iiihlU 
n it. we bave derived benefii ; hut we InnkI; ett- I 
>ss. thntPestaloiBi has jiililed us much moKj^ J 
or an inleretling and able article on lhE>«l4>i(^J 
e rcfrr our readert lo Ihe present number, tr»S 
nrtfiil In^peetion of which the object and mttitt'^ 
Pcsialoui'a syttam will b« taeo. 



I Fur tilt Aiadtmitian. 

JTM, Wi/nclo/Co/umiiD, JOH. 19, 1815. 
%.l!i.Vl. PlCKKT. 

Big {m you b>ve) a wish Tor ecbonl »nd 
ligence, I rospccLfully pretent you my 
, and bope joa will iiubliah it in your 
Wtk. 

UOBEBT OULD. 

Hcrino Scliool. (leorgeloivn, D. C. No 
W Sevenlli anniml reporl of Ihe leacbi 
;etDwn Srhnol, retpecirulJy uiUreuod 
Ms of Ibe taiue. 

hsve now clapwJ since the Gr»l Lid- 

lol If ap instituted in IheU, S. and du- 

erioil. there bave been enrolleJ on your 

Biun Kmidrid andforlg-tit, ihf 

elgbtof whom ha«e been ailniilled, aidci 

)v. 1S1T. S\x haodred and firty-om 

«chug| for varioDg amplayments, after 

Eprogresa in tlis dilTurent olasKA ; thi 
ich are recorded, aud up«n for intpec 

iw, tbererore, form the pNgenl ntiniber 

tlilit. 

Ekw of the pfDgrFM maile in reading 

tbow who ore nnw in gcbiml. 

Wog gratifying progress iii dictiDnary 

ng1i«b reading and granunar, RamaBy'i 
CuBunlng's geography, Ix. 
ic shove number, read Free me'a Scrip 
ions (extraels fram Ibc old and neu 
td era nllc to tpell word; of from ibrei 

trning to read Dr. Watt's divine nng 
irdioftwoiyllahlet. 
the junior clagses making progrere li 
reading words ol from one to ait lei 

of Ihe progresl of (be same in Writing. 
ning to write i the greater part of wbun 
writes tolerable hand, being able tc 
the ordinary hands, inclnding romai 
lat, german telt and engrossing. 
ming to write ibe camaiua band, being 

fceoiharii aoil 

he Hnd Class, tracing letters then 
!W of the same in Arlthtnetic. 




ST iini of the whole number ire in Ggurei, rtz. 

1 clasOimhinpliunDflitiires IS 

2 da. Siini'le Aildillon 'Hi 

3 do CniDpn'ind do. Ii> Z 
-l..^dn Simple iind 
U dn Mdlt. Divi* ... 

7 do. Rule of ibrce 3 

The Library lm> been in constant uae fur ibe lait 

seven years, and been touch worn, by the books ha- 
ving been lent ontmany hundreds of timet. 1 again 
respectfully (ubmil lo Ibe Iruslreci, the propriety 
Dfenlarging tbii extremely useful part of their iasti- 

JStaachii — One new teacher has been qualified 
for Lynchburg, \a. tince Ihe last report, ma- 
king in all 5S ti-achcra that bnve been prepared for 
entering oa the iluiietof Ibe Lancnstenan lystem, 
with succe», since Ihe opening ol ibis firsi Bchool 
in Ihe I'nitcd Staloa in 1611, all of which is^ubniit- 
led liy, Youn, tc. 

B. OULD. 



Tbr following remarks, from a late Europsaa 
wriler arc worthy of notice. " At this crisis, ivtaen 
high Dnil low, ricb and poor, all ranks and condi* 
tioni of men, aSord unnumbered initanaes ol' delia- 
quency, from the mansion of the nobleman (a (be 
huFuble collage of the peaeanl, at this criais, Ibe 
■late uf civltiicd lociety depends intnlialti/ on the 
Ben(impnt° and manners, ou ibetaleuls and acijuire- 
menl^. un thi^ knowledge and general habits, on the 
eslimutiun and inlluenceof Womkh. Wbateier 
tends la exalt and dignily Ibeir behaviour, lo purify 
their pri net pics, and lo strengthen, usefully, their lit- 
tellecLual paicer', demandHour narmettencouragc- 
uieiil ; ivhile on Iho contrary, whaterer Eonducei 
todiiulnith ciur refpeel for the tn, and to teduee 
them lo mere ohjectt of dalliance, merilttbeaccuinu* 
laledstwnofeveryfrieud to order anddomeslie hap- 
piiieis. Impressed with tucb Ideas, we have con- 
Blanily tdidied the motl efficacious meao, In evince 
our high regard for (be fain aol by Battery anil 
ling-iong compliment, hut by sound advice, uiiM 
reproof, and (when llie ease required) the ulmo.'l 
BcveriLy of deuui, but indignaiU animad version." 



It will be recollected by ihoie who lubsi^ribcd to 
our work, Ih.il pR^ymcsl was req'iired in advance^ 
or on the recepiion of llie flrsi \rimber. The vol. 
ume U nearly cuneluded, and niHiiy at Our patron* 
have not yet reraltled ihtir d^i> i. W« hope, that we 
thall nol be obliged lo m"tB in .-Ibsr ttiiueil.— It it 
desired (hnl penonsboIJtiig<u!'-':''ipliOD |>a[>en, will 
lor>iard Iliem, ortbc uauiei i>f llii^c ir ho may have 
bei-oni.-uii's.Tli"-rs,i.iili. Kd:i'"i- 
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Porthe Jeademieim. 

POETRY. 

The following VALEDICTORY was intended (o be 
spoken by Miss Eliza Holt, on leaving the school 
of Mess. Pickets, at their annual examination in the 
Ball of Colambia College, in 1816 ; but was not then 
presented, from diffidence-^ cause which it is re- 
quested may not now prevent its appearance in the 
Academician. Philoit. 

To the loved authors of our mortal parts, 
We owe the first obedience of oar hearts ; 
And fbr a ptaee and being here on earth, 
To those food parents who have given iii birth, 
Next to our great and sacred vows to Heaven, 
Our holiest homage ever muft be given. 

Next to the natural ol^iects of our love 
Wbo of our souls the gratitude should proire.* 
To whom, with heart smcere and judgment true, ' 
Are ardent thanks and long remembrance due ? 
*Tii he, the tutor of commencing youth, 
The guide io paths of science, viitue, tnith ;— 
*Ti8 he, whose ceaieles toil and cares intent. 
To useful lore end mental grsces lentf 
With labour, genius, taste, and sense combia*d. 
With various knowledge fills the iafaat mind ; 
Whose daily task and nightly itudy li«s 
fn making us more happy and more wi«. 
To thcc, of all my noblest powers the friend. 
To form and train them to their highest end. 
Whose constant aim it is to gild life's morn 

With all that can accomplish and adorn 

fie my best thanks with lionert fervour paid. 
And prayers sincere for blessings on lib head. 

I never ba*ely can forget the source 
Where all my ideas gained their shape and force ; 
Where all that renders life a gift divine 
Receive tliejr polish and their form berg^n ; 
Where firvt ambition Ieam*d its infant elow, 
And genius first was taught its powers to know ; 
Wbera shame, aad hope, and pride, were taught to liend, 
1 n strict accordance with a godlike end. 
And all the passions motilded to coniipire, 
III feeding emulation's noble fire, 
In one great object found their common goal, 
To form the manners and enrich the soul. 

All, no ! long as my feeling pulse shall beat, 
Or ay fix'd memory retain its veat, 
Or sense of right and moral worth remain. 
And hate of black ingratitude the stain, 
So long shall you, my lovM preCfeptors, claim 
The honours due a mental parent** name ; 
So long shall you my warm aflectioos share. 
In conscious recollection for your care ; 
And till of knowledge the last trace depart, 
Hold your just place io this retentive i\ear.t. 

May you, my tutors, long io leaminK*s cause, 
Proceed to labour with iacreasM applaiii^e. 
Extend yoar usefulness, expand your seal. 
And crown your efforts for the general weal ; 
As public beoefactoTf your regard. 
And solid beued^etioas your reward. 

May 28, 1818. , £uM Hoi,t. 



The writer oflhepreeetling, havkif^ hen tme $ftvf 
pupils f ire forbear to make anyrtmSrla vnUumtnU 

of the piece. 



SUNDAY SCHOOLS. 

[Thefollomng Itnet appeetredmtm EmgHtk Maff 
sine, shortly after the ettabUskmeni af Siakf 
Schools in England'^ 



Bt arts unknown or unessay *d before, 
To shed instoction o*er a sinking landf, 

Of ignorance the labyrinth t'esplore. 
And lead to knowledge with a liberal haod. 

Whence dawn'd the thought ?— from Heavtn Msilf 
it came, 
And future ages shall its power confess; 

Crowds yet unborn its virtues shall proclaloi 

And tongues yet silent its kind ioflueuce blesi. 

Spirit of purest love! with ardent eye^. 
We mark where first that sacred influence sprisp^ 

Arm'd with celestial power, o*er earth it flies 
Benignly flies — with " Healing on Its wingi" 

This is our moral system — This appears 
Another plaoet ; and in time shall shine 

The world^s chief wonder, when progressive jesn, 
With growing zeal, shall perfect the design. 

Him no enthusiast's hasty zeal shall praise ; 

But steady judgment, and reflection cool. 
To him shall vote the never-fading Imys, 

Who urg'd, who plaond; who form'd iheSvsait 

Scuooi.. 



The celebrated Segur, on Female edacatioa, jsA- 
ly remarks, " Heaven io creating woman, seeaedti 
say to man, behold either the torment or deHgM 
of your present and future existence. Give a dhss* 
tion to this being, calculated, by the ettreneiM' 
cy of her mind, to receive all the impressions yW 
way wish to bestow on her. It b another sdfvhfck 
I offer you ; in taking charge of her, yon an^ h ^ 
a certain degree, to identify her with joatdTr 
Her breast sustains and nourishes as : imr h/Mf^ 
rect our earliest steps ; her gentle voM tcficheiti 
to lisp our first expressions ; she wipes awi^ ftm if*l 
tears we shed^ and to her we are indebted fsrotf 
chief pleasures. In fact, nature seems to have caol- 
ded man to her continual care ; the cradle of uifss* 
cy is her peculiar charge, and her kind com 
smooths the bed of death." 

Sboib. 
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E onr pupili have biaomc acquniiited will 
lyeingiinil partpliriiiin', if we may »• csl 
nil we put ihem lo Ihe deriviliun gf ivoriii. Wi 
naCtnenn toihe irairingorwnrda lo iheir roolili 
dilfcrenl UngiMgei Itoai whiFli (he; Hre darhcd 
KemaRii.lo what, In ourlan^ungcart ciinaiitired 
ndiciil or priiniiive worJi, ll i* surely undci^ 
ad bf an Englith (eaclier, when wo ipeik o( ilie 
iBolasy of ■ wnrd of auron-n language.* We 
Kv to wliBl eiteni the mfantDgof ilir [cm gtias: 
tiiglMll grniDinarlaiii naver ueani, if ihry wrote 
ir book! for Engll>)i tclKilnra aioae, to requii 
a lo Iraeo derlvallvalo tlieir root* in forei^ lai 
Igta, a rcqiiisilion , we doubl, wilb which many 
■Boiarinoa IbrniMlrei could camp If. 
rht >nlpnrtan.!eo(derivalioii) muM ba obvious K 
Khorellnct on (lie mbject. Korourown part w< 
t'AnTinced. lliai iia empjoyncnl in ituilylng Ibi 
mrnlary principle' uf tmiguaKO, li marc lUaful li: 
ro-n. limn rl|al af IDOis; ihr darjvalivMtO tbaif 
I', andrire trria. In lliv progrew ortaachiug 
' i! HI and Greek, and atmoal every other rafined 
- ii-;i^, Ibin pmultcc is ilieined liighly la|>or(Bnl: 
i * iiy may He nol pur<ue, aa far aa il rei|iacU oui 
nltnguage. the tameinBtbud iateBrLiujil^ Bj 
iplinelhia pritnilive mudr. ouryuullj would b( 
iI>ltdlnaiii|uirewithfaci]ilya!pLili)lDgicatakaowl 
[a of (lie Rogliib, asorilieLulin. Greeh. oranj 
erton^ue, Vihy Ihe MUie mnlboil wliicb (be voio 
>nlliji)]tji and of learuing, poiul out to be puriued 
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< cUm thai are puriuinz 
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riit- il 




abaci lo lix- nri 
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wordBuliawto. wbiefii. 


«drronin.uJ(u., a 


'ay 


S(.o(il..O(e(kr (aliefor 


>pl<^ Ibc wmi tly 


noha 


lttoni*(h.irlb^fif».l, 




and *.*y(, •irbum.tram wbicb 


et (he Yfi-b jj>«. 


and ill 


inflrclloru.- 


l!>'(hrGr«kj.nd 


Lilin 9 


Jidenl,lh<-tar<wof(iriaob. 


« lun «ill ioinicdi. 


»lfUe 


>»ni.i.d.«ba|>*ll*i, 


'.-(011.-I1 l.y -.kr 


K.|ili. 


hNTiiolar. The pfiwIUve. 


-...H-ngnap. 


rr ab 


lit MOOi or th- En(ll.h 
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^i<A.. U.. «q„i^ 
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ttmortd. 



obtain 



GrMk, : 



itftaaical knowledge of Ihe Lalln anS 
not be pnnuid in laarnjng oar cwa 
ill slrucliire and nalurci 
1 coaCru wB can lae nut tbe leait shadow of 
uo'h. It i! (b« uant ol melitod that relardi Jia- 
i>v*ment. ),e( initruclers adopt the larae couno 
leaching llie Kngtisb. lu in Utose UDguBgti««bicll 
t lermed claiiicit, and i( will be u inU uder- 

ZaiMi derivKlion, Mr. Crtbb.l aullior of* 
! of (he lynonyma of our language, mskealba 
fallowin* judicioui obaervaliuna. " Words admit of 
<l formallon in ibrae dllTsrcnl wayt, vie. by dtriv*- 
K, compoiiiien and iapiion. Kach of thai* (hre* 
lys depcodi upon Ibe preceding difliion of itotiM, 
eordiag lo (be naiiira af our Ideaa. 
" Derivalivej aremch wordiaa are made to Mpr«ff 
noro Ir leif eilensira idea by the addition ofcef 
n ayltablci, called nlliiet and pnlitea. The Gnt 
! >o ealled, because (hey are joined (owords ; and 
; second, becauw tbey an placed before (bem. 
" Tbua ibe abalrict terau an derived froni tita 
ncralB^ as, from (a l-nauj evntskntKltdge; froni 
tclmaieliitgi, comes trlmaKlidgmcia ; from modcif, 
mei madtiig, and from {palcfvt, cornea ungraJc* 

Deriva^ni»gi:ueralljaalledetyniolog}',hecauia 

igniGes Ihe Cniiu' of words from Ibeir foreign 

ulrsGiioo. Detivaliau nay, bo'.veier, beconaider- 

ed ai proiintate and remote, t^'t firti, iucludini; 
only ilist are derived fraai rlie language in 



• Thr Edilart refe t Ibeir rraded tetiM^ir JnvanflaEt- 

nuLrir, and ilie ntber Amrrlcan 5ckoot (.'laai Bo^ (oT 

irlber DbaerfBiiani oa thii nbJKl. 

liinaidsToiie ottke moat acute an J learned eftbe 

claniral Kkelara of Btirope, ioow y>>,.ra agn, that lie 

nol "Tile an Cafliali «it««e graninialicallj, kl- 

tbnuili bia Latin and GMek cumpoallionB were tharat 

1 b/ purlly and elejaKa nf -irl*. The Bdltnra 

■a>ra(4>a'"ted witba vrorcMorofooe nf ear bkmi cele- 

itrd Oo)lr[H, aho could nol compose a leller gralD- 

nutlcnllr. iUbau[b be *u Hell aeqixinted with, tlm 

phrdul Kienco. and (be elawici. Such liiingi ai* 

latfuU and aa the eelFbtatrd Cobbrtl has obieml, 

■nettta (lie unusual devotion of (iini>talhBatqaliitton 

fil'iv.itionorthoarbhnguafM, Inliie nclmhnofoaf 

1." Mnir we nol apply Ibafolloningnoni Cieart, U 

■urb ttntinl gpniuici.'' 

Kon eniiu tam pirclarant cat Kire Latioe, qtnnj '■ 

To be melt arquaiiiUJ WlA m^t ran binr- 
of >n niui/i a iMrif ta b*<M (/", m ikI Is '■ 
riiantei/mr.^ it,ittl 'iij-FWfc 

t Ciabb on cUueatioa. 
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which tkej eiiBl ; kdcI (he secoud> comprehending 
those only which ar* drawn from another language. 
The second is of inferiour importance, since the pres- 
ent existing signification of words can be derived 
from no source so ircll as (he most general accepta 
tion which thej 'nay be found to have received 
among lAen at present. In fact, if not learned by ob- 
eervation. it wonld be contradictory to expect any 
iperson to learn, frofs the use of a word several cen- 
turies ago, what is the sense now generally affixed to 
it. Remote etymology, therefore, is of very liltle 
use, except to show us the mechanism and origin of 
language. It enables us to form some idea of past 
periods. It is a species of history which wiil certain- 
ly repay the labour of such as derive pleasure from 
it ;* besides that it is peculiarly useful to those, who, 
liaving first learned their own language, wish to be- 
come acquainted with others. An attention to this 
affinity will serve as a remarkable aid in their studies. 

^ The utility of proximate etymology is to increase 
the scholar's stocl^ of words, to exercise him in re- 
capitulating what he has before learned, relative to 
the nature of the ideas they express, and to unfold, 
in part, the mechanism of language. * 

'* By compontiofit two distinct words are so united 
"u to form one, the former of which explains the lat- 
ter, as ertning-tlar. 

** By inflexion, words express the common relation 
Qf time, place, number, &c. from the addition or 
change of single letters or syllables, as man, men, &x. 

** From a view of these three modes, the ad ran- 
tage of the previous studies must be too evident to 
need much elucidation. What boy at present, un- 
derstands the nature of abstract ideas ? or the rela- 
tions of time, place, &.c. And yet these words are 
perpetually recurring in every grammar, and are 
passed over, both by teacher and learner, as matters 
not necessary to be explained ; or otherwise they at- 
tempt an explanation as the words occur, at a time 
when the mind is occupied with very different ob- 
jects; thus crowding images upon images, in the 
mort disor^ieriy manner, and presenting nothing 
clearly After the /onvui/ten of words, a boy should 
proceed to their influence upon one another, under 



• Much time if spent id every place of educ^tieo io 
learoiog whai the ancienti knew : it certainly ii cnriwip. 
and pleasing to be able to folloir the march of the human 
miad from the earliest periods to the present ; but still, it 
may he doubted, whethtr a part of that lime is not lost, 
and whether it would not be better to devote more of it to 
the illustration of passing events and to the acqni!«itioD of 
icieacf' as it is ; which is cleared of aiuch of the rubbish snd 
absurdity with which it was sorreuaded io former times 

AristotU*s metaphysics kept in bondage the human in- 
tellect Dearly 2000 years: and it certainly would be 
more pr^ahU to know metaphysiop in its pre»ent and 
more correct ^tate than that in which it was formi«-ly. It 
is cirious to kunw what has beeo ; but it ii useful to know 
what ii. We live but eoce; and life should be used to 
adraatage^ 



the articles of concord and govtrmmttmV This wft 
prepare him far that branch in the stacty of language 
which has been hitherto totally neglected In educa- 
tion, though of greater importance than any part of 
grammar. This is the power of words :'* of whtdi 
we have spoken in various parts of the AcademiciaA. 
Having made these observationsi we shall proceed 
to give a few examples in derivatioa ; after wback 
we shall add a few aiere» showing the use madfone 
of the prefixes and «ffiiM. 

SIM MJI »BRlVAtl02r. 

£r6mp/el. 



Legislate, 

to make or past laws. 

Legislator, 

one who makes fatci. 

Legislation, 

the ael of making laws. 



Legislatore, 

power thai makes laws. 



Subvertf 

to overthroWf deslr^ 

Subverter, 

one who <Ustroys,mieuwi^ 

Subversion, 

ael of destroying, nm, it 

slruetion. 
Subversiroi 
feruling to orerArtw. 



Adhere, 
/o stick closer 

Adherent, 
a follower. 

Adherence, 

sticking to, attachment. 

Adherent, 
united wiUi or to. 



Example 2. 

Advertise, 

to inform, piMiA. 

Advert ber, 

one who adveriises, 

Advertbementi 
public notice. 

Advertising, 

giving notice, infonMg. 



Derivation and prefixes, 

Complot, Cemplolter, 

to plot together, join. a joint plotter, a joist 

conspirator. 
Displease, Displeasure, 

no( te please, to offend, offeuce, anger, hatSi . 

/n/er mix, //t/ermixture. 

to mix 6</t«een, to mingle, a mixture of ingredienUit 

mass. • 
Preordain, Preordination, 

to ordain or appoint be- a previous or prior a^ 
forehand. lion. 

Underst] 1 , C/tuIcrselleri 

to sell under, lower, or one who sells cheaper ir 
cheaper. lower. 

If the meaning of the prefixes, com or con^ dii.M; 
terypraif* &c. he. and likewise of the simple worfi 

* In teacbioff the Greek ?nd Latin languages, rtff 
partieolar attention is devoted to the acquisition oTs kasf* 
Itdge of the prefiies. The prefixes and affixes, of aor he* 
guagt, have as specific a meaning as in those, and, t 
knowledge of them will prove extensively usefiiltotk 
BogUsh scholar, in learning hb own langoag^ 
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}od, the scholar hat at ooce, a knowledge 
fication of the word thus compouDded.* 



Derivatim, affixtt and prejixu. 

Forgive, 
eforcy aniiei^ Upardofif txcute. 



nticipatet tfi§ 


JTergiTery 

one who pardons or /or - 
gives. 


ion, 

stalling or 
Ing. 


Forgiveness, 

ths act of forgiving or «- 
eusing. 



eiamples, both the affixes and prefixes 
and we require the pupil . te define the 
neaning of them as used in composition, 
'ic is almost useless, that the original or 
d hy the addition ot these syllables, is 
press a more or less extensive idea, 
rate the first example ; nouns denoting 
or person acting, are derived from verbs, 
tr or or to the present tense ; as from 
•me forestaller, he who forestalS} where 
denoted by tr. 

idicating state or act, are formed from 
dding ion; as, from /orestal, comes /ore- 
n which the act is denoted by the termi- 
te. — The terminations or affixes and pre- 
languRge are not many, and by a little 
ly soon be mastered, 
add, as a concluding illustration, the fol- 
k'hich a word is traced through its deriva- 
lie prefixes and affixes exhibited, together 
examples of words, generally deemed 
s, as used in combination. As it weuld 
-e room than can be devoted to a full and 
lanation of these, we must again refer 
to the Expositor and Instructer, for a 
ir uses and meaning. 

Example. 

Afiectienate/jf. 
Afiectionatenat. 
Affectionctf. 
AfTecttouf. 
^ AfTectious/y. 

Afiectuosify. 
Afiecttre, 

ill be perceived, that by joining the pre- 
r the meaning of all these derivative, and 
mative, is changed : and likowiie, that 
terminations, affect their signijleatios^ 

11 explanatioQ of the prefixci and %9ict| tee 
to tbeJurenfleJbpoilter. 



Dejiniiion and the meai^og*of words g«iienlly' 
deemed Synonymous. 
ArrxcT, signifies to aim at or aspire after. 
AsscMs, signifies to taice to one's self. 

CombinaHon. 

1. To i^l^ect is to use forced habits to appear t^ 
have ; to assume is to appropriate to one's self. 

2. ^eelaiionBprings from the desire of appearioif 
better than we really are ; amunption from the^tkink' 
ing ourselves better than we really are. 

Definlion, 
Cavdid, signifies to be pure as truth itself. 
OrsN, is characteristic of truth and openness. 
SmcEKK, signifies the behog diotated by, or goio|( 
with the:heart. 

Combination^ 

1. Candour arises from a conscions purity of in*' 
tention ; openness from a warmth of feeling and lovO 
of communication ; sincerity from a love of truth. 

2. A candid man will have no reserve when epeit- 
ness is necessary ; an open man cannot maintsJn a 
reserve at any time ; a sincere man will maintain a 
reserve only as far as it is consistent with truth. 

Candour obliges us to acknowledge whatever may 
be ai^nst ourselves ; it is disinterested. C>pennsst 
impels us to utter whatever passes in the mind ; it is 
unguarded ; stnesn/jf prevents us from speaking what 
we do not think ; it is positlTO. 

4. Candour wins much upon those who come ia 
connexion with it; it removes misunderstandingSy 
and obviates difierences ; the want of it occasions 
suspicion and discontent. Opennese gains as many 
enemies as friends ; it requires to be well regulated 
not to be offensive : there is no mind so pure aad 
disciplined, that all the thoughts and feellnp to which 
it gives birth, may or ought to be made public. 

5mcm/y is an indispensable virtue ; the want of ii 
is always mischievous, frequently fatal. 

We may remark here, that there may be m many 
combinations as there are derivative words, from tha 
primatives. Such lessons as these will exeroise tha 
mind of pupils, teach the use and application of wordSj 
and initiate them into the principles of composition. 

These exemplifications of the principle, which wa 
consider a material auxiliary in learning language* 
will, we presume, be sufficient, to throw some light 
on the subject. Indeed, our object has ii6en« 
throughout our work, but moro partioulikrij In this 
essay, to throw out hihts which may proyiluseful to 
instructers. We say hints, because, we could de« 
velepe a system which it would require two or threa 
Octavos to hold ; when time will permit, wo shall 
lay before the public the whole of our process. 

In order to illustrate tiie position, that the saod 
word has different meanings, and that these are |o ko 
learned from their collocation in sentences, or in ath* 
er words, that th^ significatloD b not to bt obtained 
(rma a dietionary» ia most of whichf words art i&«^ 
strtetly dtAaed, wa Ia1rt|i«cf ^f fofltiflBf 'mli^ 
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Adtahcb. 

2. To make improvemeDt. 

They, who advance in knowledge} and not it 

ceive and swell themaelves with a little articulald 

air, should not take words for real entities in naturi^ 

till they can frame dear «nd distiACt ideas of tboit 

entities. 

Ladfcr.' 

Advance, (from to ademtee)* 

1. The act of comiog forward. 
All the foot were put into Abingtoo, with aresol» 
tion to quit or defend the town^ according to Ihl 
manner of the enemy's advance towards it. 

CtertndbMk i 
jtf tendency, to come forward to meet a lover; 
act of invitation. 

In vain are all the practis*d wiles. 
In vain those ryes would love impart ^ 

Not all (h* advaneet, all the smileSf 
Can move one unrelenting heart. 



His genial was below 
The skill of ev'ry common bean ; 
Who, thougli he cannot spell, is wist 
Enough to read a lady s eyes *, 
And will each accidental glanco 
Interpret for a kind advance. 



WM. 



Jjlet. The principle for which we contend is a gen- 
eral one in learning language, and in showing its va- 
lidity and correctness, we think we shall be striking 
at the root of the system of learning the nama of 
every thing by roict and establishing in our places of 
tducatiofi. the necessity of employing, as the only 
mire auxiliaries in the PxpanMon of the mind, analy- 
«»i and synthesis^ withoi^t the co-0|>eration of which 
90 system of instruction can be complete. 

To ADVANCE (advancer Fr.) p. a. 

1. It signifies, to bring forward, in the local sense.* 

Now morn, her rosy steps in th' ea!«tern clime 
Sdvaacing, sow'd the earth with orient pearl. 

Milton, 

5). To raise to preferment ; to aggrandize. 

He hath been ever constant, in his course of ad- 
vancing me ; from a private gentlewoman, he made 
ffea marchioness ; and from a marchioness, a queen ; 
and now he intends to crown my Innocency, with 
the glory of martyrdom. 

Bacon. 

The declaration of the greatness of Mordecai, 
Wbereunto the king advanced him. 

Etther, X. 2. 

9. To improve. 

What laws can he advised more proper and effec- 
tual, to at^rance the nature of man to its highest per- 
fection ) than these preeef»ts of Christianity ? 

TilloUon. 
4. To heighten ; to grace ; to give lustre to. 
As the calling - dignifies the man, so the man 
DDUch more adtanca the calling. As a garment, 
though it warms the body, has a return with an ad- 
Tautage, being much more warmed by it. 

Soutk'i sermont, 
6. To forward ; to accelerate. 
These three last were slower, than the ordinary 
Indian wheat of itself; and this culture did rather 
ietard than advanoe. 

Bacon. 
6. To propose; to offer to the public; to bring 

^^^Z ^^ °**''^** h»me buried. Ai.d, having (by the!*e gradual adt» 

PhedomI hight, quoth he; and do advance my e«) manifested his divine power, he at last extilrf 



SwifL 



He has deacTibed the unworthy {lessioo of the goi* 
dess Calypso, and the indecent oarancet she OMiktf 
detain him from his own country. 

P^ 

That prince applied himself, first to the churcloC 
England; and, upon their rtrtusal to full io wiibbii 
measures, made the like adt;ancts to the diuaaten. 

3. Gradual progression ; rise, from one poiot H 
another. 

Our Saviour raised the ruler*s daughter, the widows 
son, and Lazarus : thir first ol these, when she bad jsrt 
ex[iired ; the second, as he was carried to the grsf^ 
on his bier ; and the third, after he had l>eeo 



tncastry (rom famous Coradin. 

Fairy (^lieen. 
I dare not airanei my opinion, against the judg- 
ment of so great an author; but I think it fair, to 
laave the decision to the public. 

Dryden. 
Some ne*er advance a judgment of their own ; 
But catch the spreading noUoo of the town. 

Pope, 
To ADVAif ci ; V. n, 
t. To come forward. 
At this the youth, whose TeDHroas lool 
Ho fears of magic art controul. 
Jidvaneed. • Pamai 



• 8e&Maioa*ft<i|mlo Dictioatry. 



the highest and most glorious degree of it ; lo^ 
raised himself also, by his own all-quirkeniag Ti^ 
tue, and according to his own express predictioa* 

^nerkurj. 

Men of study and thought, that reason rigbliSid 
are lovers of truth, do make oo great a rfrea<et il ' 
their discoveries of it. 

Locke. 

4. Improvement ; progress towards perfection. 

The principle and object, of the c^atest infar 
tance (in the world) to the good of mankind, sal 
for (he advance and perfecting of bumao nature, H 
religion. Bak» 

ADVAirCEMEirT. 

1. The art of coming forward. 

This rafiaoment makif diilj mkmM cmt nit i wM 
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I tim% will ratie oar lanj;uage to the utmost 

on. 

Steifl. 

le state of being advanced ; preierraeot* 

The Prince of the North, 

iding his usurpation mo!»t unjust, 

deavour'd on ndcancwurU to the throne. 

ShtUctsp$ar€, 

e act of advancing another. 

own grace, he doth eialt himaelf 

lan in your advmncemuU. 

ShcLkespeare'i King Lear. 

procement ; promotion to a higher state of 

ice. 

:an we conceive it unwelcome nnto those 

ii who endeavour the adranctmeni of learn- 

BrotffCt Vulgar tmttrt. 
tlement on a wife,- (ThtM tense it now dit- 

jointure or advancement of the lady was the 
rt of the principality of one. 

Bacon. 
ifciR. He, that advances any thing ; a pro- 
forwarder. 

after the death of a great efficer, who was 
lo advancer of the king*s matters ; the king 
lis Solicitor, " Tell me truly, what say you 

cousin that is gone ?" 

Bacon* 

spoKers are greater adwaneert of defamatory 

tbaa the very first contrivers. 

Government of the tongue. 

ITTAGK, signifies, 

;)eriority : often with of or over, before a 

practical prudence of managing «uch gifts, 
may have some advantage our the clergy ; 
experience is, and ought to be, lass of this 
lan the othisr. Sprat. 

her sorts and sects of men would evidently 
( advantage of us, and a much surer title to 
IS than we. 

J9tterbury. 
>eriority, gained by stratagem or unlawful 

;ommon law bath left them this benefit 
they make advantage, and wrest it to their 
joses. 

Spemer*t state of Ireland. 
tecially he took advantage of the night, for 
ry attempts ; insomuch, that the bruit of his 
M was spread every where. 

2. Mace. VIJI. 7. 

malice, backed .with great iotereit, ean 
advantage of a man, but from bit owo ex- 
u of sometbiog, tbat is withoat bim. 



As soon, as ho was got to Sicily, they sent (of 
him back^, designing to take advantage, and prost^ 
cute him io the absence of his friends. 

Swift. 

3. Opportunity; convenience. 

Give me oJron/o^e of some brief discourse 
with Desdemona alone. 

ShakespeaH. 

4 Favourable circumstances. 
Like jewels to advantage set. 
Her beauty by the skiade does get 

WaOw 

A face, which is over-flushed, appears to advantage' 
in the deepest scarlet ; and the darkest complexion 
is not a little alleviated, by a black hood. 

• Addimn. 

True wit is natmrt, to advantage dress'd ; 
What oft was thought, but iie*cff so well express 'd. 

Pojps. 

6. Superiour excellence. 

A man, born with such advantage of eonstitatioii>- 
tbat it adulterates not the images of his mind. 

GlanvilU, 

d Gain : profit. 

For thou saidst, << What advantage will it bo unto 
thee, and what pfofit shall I have, If I bo cleansed 
of my sin?'* Job. 

7. Overplus ; something more, than the mere law!-' 
ful gain. 

We owe thee much : within this ball of flesb> 
There is a soul, counts thee her creditor ; 
And, with advantage, means to pay thy love; 

Shaketpearti 
Too said, you neither lend nor l>orrow. 
Upon advantage. 

Shake fpeare*t Mer^*t. ofFenica. 

8. Prepondfrationt on one side of the comparisoa. 

Much more should the consideration of this pat- 
tern, arm us with patience, against ordinary calami- 
ties ; especially, if we consider his example with thii 
advantage ; that though his sufferings were wholly 
undeserved, aad not for himself but for os, yet h» 
bore them patiently. 

TOUttoa^ 

To ADVAHTAOB, (from the hood) signifies 
I. To benefit. ^ 

Convey, what I set down, to my lady ; it shall of* 
vantage more, than over the bearing of letter did. 

&ud[esp§arer 

The trial hath damag'd thee no way , 
Rather more honour left, and more esteem ; 
Me, naught advantaged, missiog what I aimU 

MiUon. 

The great business of the senses being, to make of 
take notice of what hurts or advantagu the body ; it 
is wisely ordered by nature, that pains should ao» 
company the reoeptioo of several ideas. 

Locke. 

Wo fhoiUd hayt poootdioiBt othtr way, awt 
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thing bj repeating tbem bot an eiercise of memory. 
Ideas upon the subject might be accidentally acquir- 
ed) and where a notion of the adrantagei to be de- 
tired from a knowledge of aritbmetie had been early 
Impressed upon the mind, they would be sought for 
aikd obtained. But where there was no such stimu- 
lus to exertion, all must have been performed me- 
ehanically ; and as whatever is not clearly under- 
fttood is soon forgotten, we need not be sopprised, 
that of the numbers who have thus been taught the 
art of cyphering, without any clear notions respect- 
ing the principles on which they worked, se few 
should have retained any of the little they at school 
acquired. 

Let ns now proceed to examine another and bet- 
ter method. According to this Improved method, 
the novices acquire at once a Iinowledge of the 
Barnes and forms of the numerical signs, by writing 
them on slates or black boards. SuppcMing the class 
to consist of twelve children, the first lesson in ad- 
dition is givenias follows.^The child at the head is 
asked by the teacher, what are two and two ? If be 
professes ignorance, the question is put to the next, 
•nd repeated to each in his turn, till one, more 
luiowingthan his fellows, gives the proper answer. 
fie is of course promoted, and from the place of 
dignity at the bead of the class proclaims, that two 
muitwoare four; which words are repeated aloud 
by every individual in the little group. The teacher 
then proceeds to another question, which is in like 
manner solved by some one of the circle, and the 
• discovery in like manner repeated as an .axiom by 
the others. 

Now here it may be observed, that though the 
ehild who was promptly told that two and two are 
four, or that two and three are five, has evinced that 
he possessed a clear and accurate notion of the re- 
lative powers of those numbers, it is to be question- 
ed, whether, of the eleven uho repeattd his words, 
there be one to whose mind any idea was conveyed 
by the words repeated. In the instance adduced, 
It may perhaps be deemed of little consequence. 
But when we consider, that the same method is 
applied to the greater purposes of religious instruc- 
tion, and that that knowledge of the meaning of all 
that is read in every Bible-lesson, extraordinary as 
it in some instances appears, must iafact, (when 
this method prevails), be limitted to certain indivi- 
duals, its importance will weara more serious aspect. 
But to proceed to a third method of teaching arith- 
netic, the method employed by Pestalozzi. — 

Knowing that the first notion of numbers must ne- 
cessarily be obtained through the medium of the ex- 
ternal senses, it is by objects adapted to the senses 
•f sight and touch, and not by words alone, that he, 
gives the first ideas upon the subject to the infant 
mind. The teacher, taking a handful of beans, (or 
what else he chooses to use as counters,) gives one to 
•acb of the little pupils placed r#vnd his table. This 



each lays before him) and pronoonaes to be mti 
bean. Another one is then given, and the first and 
second one are pUced together, and, when thus mi- 
ted, assume the name oftwo. Another eite bean b 
then added, and the whole put together become /&yee. 
This process is continued until all are capable of dis* 
tinctly counting to the number ten. Each is thei» 
desired to take from his heap two beans, and having 
placed them together on the table, pats then other 
two down at a small distance, and having named the 
separate quantities, two and two, is madetojoio- 
them together ; and if his notion of numbers obtain- 
ed in the former part of the eiercise has been snS* 
ciently accurate, he will easily, by the exertloa ni 
his own perceptions, be enabled to give to the nooi- 
ber its appropriate term. In this way a distinct no* 
tion of all the combinations of which the anits sre 
susceptible is introduced. A knowledge of the fignr^ 
which are the signs of numbers is next given. Asd 
then, again, by means of counters, which aaiwer 
for tens, and the beans, which have repressoled 
units, the process is carried forward as far at nsy be 
found necessary. All the mies of arithmetic irs 
taught by Pestalocxi on the same principle. We ny 
nothing of his tables, and other contrivances forCi> 
cilitating his purpose, as such apparatus, hewever 
useful, are by no means essential to the commuBics* 
tion of clear ideas, which' is the primary objsct b 
view. 

So seldom, however, does this object enter faito 
the contemplation of teachers, it would notoscsnoa 
us any surprise to find, that among the numbers iHio, 
at the schools established on tflh old or new systens, 
seem in this branch of education to have madesstos* 
ishing progress, there were nevertheless many chil- 
dren who, notwithstaudingtheir adroitness in wsriuB$ 
questions in arithmetic, would, from want of clsir 
ideas upon the subject, be eitremely puzzled by the 
simplest proposition, if put in a form differing fituB 
that to which they had been accustomed. Wekasvr 
this to have been the case in many instances ;— tbs 
amiable and excellent young men, to whose benefo- 
lence the school owed its existence, have gives it 
as a reason for discontmuing the Bell and Lao€8i» 
triau method of teaching. 

But where no clear ideas have been given attbs 
commencement, it is impossible that any netbod 
which the art of man can devise, should be atteaded 
with complete success. A child may be taught to 
climb a ladder, and when he has reached the top, be 
will see the objects that are there presented to bis 
view ; but if you take away the intermediate steps, 
can you suppose, because of his having learned glibly 
to repeat after you the names of objects seen froii 
such a height, that he has actually made a leap from 
the bottom of the ladder to the top, from which 
alone the objects are distinctly visible ? This, how- 
ever, absurd as it may appear, has freqtiantly bcea 
practised ia edBcatten. 
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ne •wning ofour obligation nnto Tirtue may be 
yled nttuml reli|;ioo ; thtt is to say, a devoUdneu 
oto Crod, •• as to act according to his will. 

Dktotcr, one wbo is erroneously or supenlitiout> 
r religious ; a bigot. 

The stylites or Pillar sainti were devetea, whose 
littd is emblematic of ail that siUTer bigotry or super- 
jtion to overule roason. 

DmvoTio5t the state of bewg ooosecrated ; act of 
iteriiar worship; prayer ; act of revereoee ; strong 
Section ; ardent love ; earnestness. 

Dtvolion may be considered either as an eifpclse 
f public or private prayers at set times and occa- 
ons, or as a- temper of the mind, a Mate and dispo- 
tion of the hearti whieh is rightly affected with.such 
lercises. 

He had a particular reverence for the person of the 
ingi and the more extraordinary devotion for that 
f the prince, as he had had the honour to be trusted 
riih his education 

DsroTioiiAL, pertaining to devotion, religious. 

The favourable opinion and good word of men 
mme oftentimes at a very easy rate, by a few demur 
ookji, with some rferofiona/ postures and grimaces. 

t)EV0Tl0ICALI8T» 

A man zealous without knowledge, or supersti- 
ioQsiy devout, may justly be called a dwoiionalitt. 

IiiTELLioT, the intelligent mind; the power of 
nderstanding. 

All thos^ arts, rarities and inventions, which vul- 
^ minds gaze at, and the ingenious pursue, are but 
he reliques of an inteUeet defaced with sin and tMUC. 

IsTKLLzcTioN, tlie act of understanding 

Glanville says, thati simple apprehension denotes 
be sooPs naked inltlUciion of an object, without 
Hber composition or deduction. 

And Bentley says, that many will say, it is not the 
Qlk or sobstaoce of the animal spirit, but its motion 
Qd Bgilky, that produces intellielion and sense. 

hrrsLLECTivE, having power to understand. 

If a man as intdUctivt be created, then either he 
leant the whole man, or only that by which he is 
Uetitctivt. 

InrmLLxcTUAi.) relating to the understanding ; be- 
logtngto the mind, transacted by the uuderstauding. 

Religion teaches us to present to God our bodies 
i well as our souls : if the body serves the soul in ac- 
9DS natural and civil and inieilectual, it must not be 
tied in the only offices of religion. 

Logic teaches us the right use ofour reason, ortn 
tteeiual powers. 

Wo have already extended our remarks, farther 
an wa intended in this number. In our next, we 
all enter upon the subject of learning words ab- 
foeily, 9rj at they are arranged in the eolumnsofa 
ctionaryt or in moH of our tpeUing hooks. We are 
p no means, friendly to the pracUca, adopted in 
any af onr aemioaries, in making children eommit 

mamftry columns oC wards, withoati at-Uie same 



time gaining a tingU idea. Sound is notibtaiileifgey 
or its practical application, leifdom. Wa are convin- 
ced from long experience of the correctness of tha 
process of which we have spoken ; ^nd we are like* 
wise convinced, that all who reflect upon the sobjectr 
will atooca see and acknowledge the usefulness, and 
correctness of the mode we have here mentionad, 
which calls for the independent exertions of the pu- 
pils* mind, without which, (when there is dapeadeace, 
there is no vigorous effort at thoughts) their mental 
powers become sluggish and improvement is re- 
tarded« 

To ht continuMd. 
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OV TBE CVLTIVAT10V OV XATBlMATICSf BIT- 
BfVO THB XIOBTKVNTB CXKTUBT, AMDTHBia 
INPLUVRCR UPOZf TBI BUILAX M19D DUBINC 
TB4TPERIOB.* 

CoiUinuodfrom Paz% 263. 

Thus it is, that the sphrit of inqjiisRSveness and 
observation of calculation and experiment by which 
the eighteenth century is distinguished, was formed^ 
through the impulse, first given by the mathematical, 
and immediately repeated by the physical sciences. 
All that was confined to mwe combinations of words, 
however happy these combinations might be, ort» 
theories however ingenious. If unsupported by facta 
enjoyed but a momentary celebrity; and, J|, unhap* 
pily, the human mind in its progress encounters er- 
rour oftener than tmth, the age most distinguished 
by the progress of reason, was more busied in batter^ 
ing down, than in raising the edifiee of knowledge. 
But although the profound thinkers, whose matured 
and reflecting sensibiKty taught them to advocate 
tbe doctrine of the indefinite improvement af tha 
human mind, were plunged Into painful and unqoiat 
meditation, by the aspect of the physical and moral 
evils by which we are besieged and the vices by which 
the very foundations of society are sapped ; yet 
those men whom indolence or egotism has sobmitted 
Irrevocably to the empire of prejudices, impata the 
storms which they have witnessed, to these who be* 
came the earliest victims of their fury, and without 
etamination, condemn the discoveries which have 
thrown them far behind their own age in their at- 
tainments. Were it adviseable to descend into the 
arena, where relying rather upon their audacity thaa 
their strength, they challenge those w1k> defend the 
cause of reason, it would not be difBcuh, by oppos- 
ing the crimes that have sprung from ignorance and 
religious fanaticism, to the excesses that have pie- 
vented the reforms solicited by philosophy, to show 
from the experience of all ages, that thera eiists io 
the depths of the hnraan heart, a leaveo whieh by 
its fermentation, prodnces periodleelly certain epide* 
mic distractions, the rage of which it is vain to op- 
pose. The paiikKis draw iroa the oKMt amad 
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ideas » pretencM for loosening by tbeir violent shocks 
mil the ligaments of society : The perpetual activify 
of ambition is asserted by envy which assames eve- 
ry mask to disguise itsejf from the souls that it de- 
vours and to do its deplorable work : and, just as 
the few specifics that medicine possesses, do not 
always immediately arrest the progress of the dis- 
ease to which they are applied, but usually, only 
abridge its duration ; so philosophy, although she has 
l»een vainly attempted to be prosoribed, contributed 
to eur return to order, as sooU as her voice could be 
heard after the abolition of tyranny. 

Although the cultivation of the sciences was sus- 
pended for a time by the first effects of a revolution 
which was to renew the forms of a powerful state, 
%o destroy several governments and to shake all 
fiarope,* ^et men were soon driven back upon these 
•peculations by necessity. They found a place even 
in the discussions of the constituent assembly, which, 
by having ordered an uniformity in the metrical 
aystem, made room for the most interesting geode- 
ileal operations that had ever been performed, and 
likewise far some of the most delicate physical 
researehes. Being soon eompelled to draw from 
our own soil, almost every sort of supply for our 
nnmerons armies, chemistry was called in aid to 
transform into saltpetre, the ruins of our edifices, and 
to prepare the steel that was necessary for the fabric 
of our arms. These services and others of which 
the detd^might be tedious, pleaded so eloquently 
the canse of the sciences, that they first induced the 
national convention to think of reorganizing the 
eystem of iostrustion. Afterwards, some members 
of the committee of public safety, urged on by the 
men of seience whom they had called upon to as- 
■ift them with tbeir information, seized the oppor- 
tonlty for eiecoting plans as vast as they were new, 
and proposed the formation of the *^ Central School 
of Public LabourA The various labours which a 
g;reat nation requires, whether in its defence, or in 
the improvement and embellishment of its territory, 
borrowing the aid of almost every art and science, 
cannot be entrusted to men, taken by chance and 
destitute of intelligence. It is only by the most es- 
tcosive preparatory studies that the capacity of di- 
roeting these labours can be attained. However va- 
riouit they may be, they nevertheless may be class- 
adinto a small number of divisions, which are pre- 
sented by the multiplicity of their details, from be- 
ing included under a single head, but of which the 
general principles are common or have a reciprocal 
relation. It was an object, then, for the purposes of 
public instruction, to separate these principles from 
the particular details of each division, which could 
be taught only in a special school ; and this was the 
and proposed by Monge, BerthoUet, Fourcoy, G ni- 
ton and Prieur who were the founders of the *' Gen- 

o LiBcroiz speaks of France. 
i.Now the •'Polyteehaic School** 



tral School of Poblic Labour.** Some of thaao ■»«i 
having derived from the duties in which they sma 
employed before the revolutiooy an aiact acqmia- 
tance with the wants of the pnblio eerrieet oChtfi 
havingbeen long devoted to actual iBstruetioo,aAd ill 
being profoundly versed in the principlM af Ike 
sciences, conceived and eiecuted tba plaatf abo- 
lishing the partial and incomplete ackooli -of pvi 
mathematics which were in vogua btfoia tbemfo- 
lution, and substitntiagio their place, a great8chfol» 
in which four hundred pupils choeea acoocdk^lo 
their capacity, without distinction either of birtb or 
fortune, should receive lessons from the moiCdadB' 
guished masters, in the mathematical sciaaeesgeM* 
rally, in chymbtry, in physics, Id the geaenil pria* 
ciples of the arts of construction, aad the iMatk 
and defence of military posts, and should likewin 
be exereised under their inspection in the dUfatsnt 
descriptions of drawing, of design, and of cbjai* 
cal manipulation. To accumulate in a single eita» 
blisbment, fixed in the centre of the capital« ndcr 
the eyes of the most distinguished scientific ■«§, 
and under the immediate protection of goveraaei^ 
the pupib, the masters and the means of imCnw 
tion, was to increase the intensity of this loeos of 
intelligence, by multiplying efforts on one side,SBi 
attention on the other ; it was to furnish yootb wilk 
the opportunity of joining in such bonds of friead* 
ship as would alternately produce harmony ui whl' 
ever corps they might enteri and aasore their esa- 
mon exertion for the public good by prevcati^ 
those pretensions and jealousies which have besais 
frequently manifested ; it was to interest omb vkoii 
talents and discoveries have attracted the atteatiM 
of enlightened Europe, in the . i(lory and mcesaflf 
the individuals of whom these corps should be soar 
posed. 

The beauty of this first plan awakened the fiift 
of study in every mind ; and '' the Central SckoolQC 
Public Labour,*' gave a powerful impulse to thecal* 
tivation of mathematics, throughout the whok ei' 
tent of the French territory, while in its iatariisri 
it wrought miracles among the masters as well'a 
the pupils. The former, while engaged in it, hsn 
invented methods unknown before, the latter, wUi 
yet fresh from its bosom, have plaoed theBuHci 
upon a level with the learned.* 

Another establishment, conceived perhafii is 
something like rivalry of the first, upon one of tboie 
plans which can only be attempted at a time wks 
the means of those who govern appear inexhanti- 
bie, was formed for the purpose of preparing ■•»• 
ters who should spread at once to the very frootim 
of (he Republic, the last and the highest attainnieBll 
in human knowledge. If that gigantic idea wkid 
first gave birth to the Normal School, could notbi 
completely carried into execution ; if it could notbs 

eSeven of these pupils have already beeo adpittal 
Uito the first dasi of the Institute of Fraii^ 
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tfiMsooMy expected to f«rm fifteen hundred able 
Hasten out of as many persoos, for .the most part 
advanced in life, habituated to the ancient methods 
fend »ome of them even attracted by motives entire' 
]y foreign from the sciencesi who were assembled 
mt once in Paris ; yet, it is by no means the less 
true that this school gave a prodigious public im- 
poise. The general system of instruction in France, 
having been destroyed by (he vehement pressure of 
the times, it was only by a shock of equal violence, 
that the motion which it had lost could be restored ; 
mnd it must be acknowledged, that nothing was bet- 
ter adapted, than the Normal School to the produc- 
tion of this effect. 

From the Opposition of physical as well as politi- 
cal* circumstances, this school had but a short ex- 
istence; but the lessons that Lagrange, Laplace, 
Monge, 9ertholIet. Haiiy, Daubenton, Garat» Vol- 
ney and other distinguished men gave during this in- 
tarval, excited the greatest emulation, not only 
among pupils capable of comprehending, of relish- 
ing and of profiting by their lessons, but also among 
all those whom the love of science associated At 
every attempt, that was made to revive their culti- 
vation. 

From facts like those I have suggested, it is im- 
potsible to mistake the influence which mathematics 
hare had upon the restoration of the sciences ; or 
thaty by attracting universal attention, they became 
the principal object of primary educationt* 



We introduce from HflnUton'i Hints, the fit hieing re- 
markt on the rnmparative advantages of Lancaster 
Belly and Peitalozsi's methods of instruction. We 
deem them correct and highly important to teachers 
and our country. 



CniLDVEif may teach children the method of 
performing a given task, to the great ease and satis- 
faction of the teacher, whose labour is, by the em- 
ployment of subalterns, much abridged ; but by 
those who appreciate the benefits of Instruction by 
Its tendency to improve the mind and heart, it will 
appear, that the most important of the advantages 
that B'icht be derived from making the young instruct 
the young, are in such cases nearly loet. As ardent- 
ly as we desire to see the gates of knowledge opened 
to all without reserve, wf. cannot hot think that it Is 
of still greater importance to the community, that 



a A very rigorous winter and a scarcity produced part- 
ly by the fall of the paper money. 

f About a page and a half of the origiaal is here emit- 
ted. It relates simply te the fact, that the evils resulting 
from too exclusive a devotion to mathematics were par- 
tially remedied by the establishment of some lottitntions, 
in which literature was coaibincd with Kleneeii— called 
itetral Schooli: thcty were of ihort doratka* 



that part of the population for whasa nia the Lan- 
casterian schools have been established, should de- 
rive from them the benefit arising from an improve- 
ment of the rational faculties, and a cultivation of 
thevmoral principles of our nature, than that they 
should acquire in them the elements of learningi 
and be left to.the guidance of chance or circumstan- 
ces, under whose blind direction their acquirements 
may be converted into instruments of good or evil. 

If is admitted on all hands, that even in the ordina- 
ry routine of school tuition, the mental faculties are in 
son^e degree improved ; but there is good reason to 
believe, that the improvement is far more limited 
than it would be, if the cultivation of the powers of 
the understanding were made an object of attention. 
The progress of children would not then be estimated 
by their ability to perform what they have seen per- 
formed by others, but by the clearness and accuraej 
of their ideas on all they have been taught. The 
competence of teachers of either sex would not then 
be estimated ascording to their knowledge of the 
methods practised in this or that scbdol, hut accord- 
ing as they were found more or less capable of com- 
municating clear ideas to the minds of their pupils ; 
and, cf all methods of teaehing, that by which such 
accurate notions were most certainly to be obtained, 
would, in every instance, be preferred. That thii 
has not always been the case, will we presume bo 
acknowledged. Great improvements have certainly 
been made, but we have not yet reached fte point 
beyond which improvement is impossible. * 

In order to give a just notion of the different ef- . 
fects which are produced upon the mind by diffe- 
rent modes of instruction in«ny given branch of edu- 
tion, it will be sufficient to place before the reader 
a view of i^ome of the different methods that have 
been adopted in teaching the first rules of arithoMCic. 

According to the notions that long and generally 
prevailed, it was deemed a sufficient foundation for 
knowledge in the science, to teach children to re- 
peat by rote the names and signs of numbers firom 
one to one thousand or upwards. They were then 
thoagh with same difficulty, taught to distingoish 
and to name the corresponding figures, and to divide 
them into units, tens, hundreds, &lc. This last was 
the only part ef the process in which clear ideas 
were necessarily communicated to the pupil's mind. 
He was made to perceive and understand, that a fig- 
gure placed singly was denominated an unit, that a 
figure added to the left was a ten, and so forth ; hot 
though, by practice, he was enabled, quickly ta 
pronounce to what class any figure in the line be- 
longed, it was the words which he had aamad by 
rote that afforded him the key, and to these he wai 
obliged constantly to have recourse. The roles which 
he was compelled to commit to memory saecessive- 
ly at every step as he advanced,' were compoeed In 
teraw utterly beyond his compreheailaD ; and ae 
they ware neTer exptalned to USf bt pimA oo» 
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atioR, and exprtsMi a belief in the probability of (bet Lttin wordi leads us to regard the LaCa subjonc* 



•oaditioB being obtained, and the consequent con 
tingency taking place. " 1 may if you will," cipres- 
aes greater readiness than "1 might if you would." 
The latter phrase is either a hesitating way of inti- 
aaating that we are partially prepared, on which ac- 
count it would on some ocoasions be reckoned less 
jpolite ; or signifies a hesitation, originating in our 
modified hopes respecting the condition, and then 
It is a more diffident manner of making a proposal. 
But the question recurs, why should the past tense 
be preferred for this uncertain mode of speaking o( 
futurity P We should be happy to present a satisfac- 
tory solution to that problem. Although we had no 
•ffer, we should have thought it unfair to decline 
atatiag the query. Perhaps this form of expression 
'% used, because these uncertain expectations cen- 
aists of images which possess the same sort of dim- 
Bess with an object which retires to a distance in 
lima or place, and consequently with an event 
vhich fades from the view by Caking its place among 
ideas of distant reaollection. Or, if tb is explanation 
ts objected to as a refinement too subtile to have giv- 
en origin to expressions so common, perhaps the 
•hoice of the past tense of the auxiliary on such oc- 
casions has proceeded from its signifying that the 
atate of things preparatory for the future is discon- 
tinued: this want of extension to the present may 
conventionally be held equivalent to a less confi- 
dent mode of representing a contingent futurity. 
But, though this explanation of the English phrase- 
ology now under review should be thought in soae 
degree plausible, it might vtill be asked, how are 
auch principles to be applied to the Latin subjunc- 
tive tenses ' Dolbese tenses im|)ty in their etymolo- 
gical structure all the force of the English auxilia- 
ries.' Did they passess that force in the intentions 
of the persons by whom tbey were first employed ? 
Or are they mere general modes of stating a connec- 
tion of ideas applicable to conditions and other sub- 
junctions, as well as to conditional assertions ? The 
difference betwixt these two methods of explaining 
them is perhaps merely verbal. If the subjunctive is 
an instrument intended to be applied indiscriminate- 
ly to all connections of ideas, whether actual or 
hypothetical, the purpose fulfilled by it is the same, 
whether it consists in the want of some character 
belonging to the indicative, or in the possession of a 
superadded character, including the meaning of an 
additional sign. Even if it were acknowledged to 
^ of subsequent invention, aud on the whole more 
complicated in its form than the indicative ; this in 
to be accounted for, not by its expressiig more ideas, 
but by its later use, as applied to the purposes of 
human language. The English auxiliaries express 
aomctbing indefinite with regard to the events des- 
cribed; and the same thing is done by the subjunc- 
tive form of the Latin verb. But the variety of the 



tives as of less special meaning, and therefore par* 
taking more of the character of general marks of 
annexation, which admit of being applied toava> 
riety of purposes, the particulars of which are left 
to be referred from the tenor of the dfacoarse. If 
we knew the etymology of the ancient lubjoacthe 
forms, some light would be thrown on their biitorf, 
but very little on their intrinsic nature. Words de- 
rived from the names of particular kinds of objeet^ 
often become much more general ; and, though tbey- 
receive subsequent limited applications whicb rta« 
der them again particular, they de not denote the 
same kinds of objects by which they were fint 
suggested. The expedients adopted for varying {Oh 
eral signs, and fitting them for expressing dlffemt 
particular meanings with precision, are entirelj v* 
bitary, and often consist in an advantage tskeo of 
accidental original synonyms Thb last stage of 
variation is that which has given the Latin langosfif 
the form in which it was found in the writings oftke 
classics. The varieties of phrase are not, in geeml, 
founded on corresponding diflferences in the direct 
etymological origin of the words. The indicilin 
uses of the subjunctive mood therefore mayoDtbe 
whole be considereo as elliptical. 

The pluperfect subjunctive, when used hidies* 
tively, expresses a conditional assertion conceniB{ 
the past. This is the meaning of it in the exsaph 
already mentioned^ periisset, " he would have periik 
ed." Sometimes it may be translated by "ou{fattB 
have." Thus in the fourth book of the ^neid, sfter 
Dido*s voluntary death, her sister says, eadtmmii 
fat a yocASSK'%, ^'You ought to have invited oe ts 
&hare your fate." This is a conditional preterite, 
and may be considered as implying '' If this had bees 
the character of past events, all would have beet 
well." The past i« subjoined to an implied refret, 
and resembles such an ellipsis as the followiogEo- 
glish phrase, <' if I had but seen him before he died!" 

The future subjunctive is justly considered as Of- 
fering slightly in tense from the future indicative. \ff 
expressing the *^ future completion of an eveot" 
But it is not on that account deprived of the pecoln 
ar character of the subjunctive mood; norcanwe 
think, with some, that it differs from the future is* 
dicative in tense alone. It is not used in general, fbf 
the simple and unconditional assertion of this sp^ 
cies of futurity. It is not probable, for instaoeei 
that it would be used for expressing the assertioDiB 
the following sentence : *' As soon as you have fiaisb* 
ed your letter, I shall hate finished mine." That the 
tense in this seiileHce may be literally expressed it 
Latin, the passive voice is preferred, as it supplies 
an indicative tense of this sort by the combinatkn 
of the future indicative of the substantive verb wiik 
the past participle. Quum literas tutu Meripsau^ 
meaeliam finitji: erukt. This combination itda- 
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(ho pailivt voice. The caiase of this denomioation 
is, that it is similar io tense. It unquestionably be* 
longs to the indicative a)eod,.while the others coup- 
led with it in our i^mmars are subjunctive. The 
future of the subjunctive is indeed like its other ten- 
ses us^d indicatively ; but like these others it is li- 
mitted tolincertain aad hypothetical assertions. 

The subjunctive mood of the verb is on the whole 
a generic form applied chiefly to two less general 
uses, vix. subjunction, and the assertion of uncertain 
or conditional connections betwixt different objects* 
The property which these two uses of the verb have 
in common is uncertainty. There is one use of 
this oiood which we have not hitherto mentioned, 
as it did not require to be separately illustrated, to 
srit, interrogation ; as in this phrase, ^n sit quiet 
ueUrato f This will be considered as an Instance of 
fubjonction by those who allow, what we shall af- 
terwards more fully state, that an interrogative sen- 
tence implies the imperative of the verb " to tell." 
i^uit est signifies Die mihi quis est. From this it fol- 
lows, as well as from the obvious nature of a qoes- 
tioB, tha^ uncertainty is also involved in that appH- 
tAtion of the subjunctive. Its imperative applieation 
las been already stated to be an instance of subjuno- 
ion by ellipsis. 

In Dr. Gregory's memoir On the Theory of the 
Moods of VerbSf contained in the 2d vel. of the Ed- 
Jiburgh Philosophical Transactions, there are some 
ipposite observations on the application of the sub- 
(uBctive mood to a great variety of phrases mutually 
■aalogous, which had occasioned some difficulty. 
Hist author considers the moods of the verb as 
formed for giving a direct representation of the 
ieelings, intentions, or present actions of the speak- 
'r> and resolves tbem into a variety of affirmations 
^n the first person singular. Oro or jubeo is accord- 
ing to this theory, implied in the imperative ; dicoj 
^ the indicative ; opioj io the expreisioo of wishes 
*<h) a variety of others on different occasions, as 
^ited to the various applications of the subjunctive. 
From the great diversity of feelings and purposes 
Which may actuate a speaker, he infers that the 
'Hi moods are too numerous to be eipressed by sep- 
■fate modifications of the verb without rendering 
laaguaga cumbersowe and complicated; but that 
^oie which are most common are expressed in this 
*UDner, for the sake of giving a condensed force to 
^9 utteranoe of human thought. 

The view which we have given of the moods of 
^erbs and of langua;^ In general, differs iVom the 
^liaeiples now mentioned. We have considered 
^guage as not originally directed to the object of 
kxpressiag spontaneously and naturally our own 
heughts. It executes oar purposes, by arranging 
ho signs of thought io that order which in our opi- 
loB is best fitted to infloance aooUier parson ; lo ob- 
let wliich may be someUmes most saeoeaifuUy ac- 
Miplishe4 bf ooncoaliog our owa trotiiitits. To 



express our mode of thinking is indeed a very fre« 
quent object of language, and naturally has certaia 
contrivances adapted to it ; but to tell that we aro 
speaking or asserting, seems to conetitute no part 
of its object in addition to the.use of the signs fitted 
for performing that office. The author, therefore* 
acknowledges that his principles have not so full an 
application to the indicative as to the other moods» 
With whatever degree of vehemence or delicacy 
men wish to express their feelings, they are provi* 
ded with means adapted to their object. Significant 
gestures and tones independent of language may bo 
employed. When it b thought proper to exhibit tho 
same animation in the form of written language, 
syllabic imitations of involuntary exclamations aro 
committed to writing and are afterwards employ- 
ed by rule. We sometimes execute tho same pur* 
pose by placing our communicable Ideas in sueha 
point of view as tends to produse in others the feel- 
ings which occupy our own minds, sometimes by 
describing in more deliberate and explicit language 
the manner in which we are affected. Languago 
is on other occasions fitted for expressing the feel- 
ings of the speaker by elliptical turns of phrase. In 
which more is at first meant than Is verbally stated. 
These phrases are afterwards appropriated to tho 
elpression of specific feelings. Moods of the verb 
which were originally of a more general meaning 
may, by transpositions of words, or by an abrupt* 
aessin a manner of their introduction, be subjected 
to such diversities as to become characteristic of tho 
most vehement, the roost rapid, or the most sulik 
tile modifications of sentiment. For example;^ 
instead of telling that we wish for the occur* 
rence of a ^ particular event, we may express tho 
ardour of our wishes by the exclamation "oh." 
** Oh that he would return !" Or, without suck 
an exclamation, we may say, "That be would 
return !" or, " That he would but return !" The Ro- 
mans may be supposed to have at one time boon in 
the habit of using the word uli in this manner, (Id 
rediret ! But as this might have been ambiguous from 
being too ffeueral, and might be supposed by the 
hearer to signify some purpose entertained in the 
performance of another act, as, \Ui rediret, veniam 
eipolieiti sunt, another particle nam is introduced/ 
to indicate that this kind of event U abruptly men-i 
tioned as an object of the wi&iies of the speaker. 
It may not be easy to show why a particle equiva- 
lent to the English word "for** was preferred to any 
other; but, when habitually used in this connec* 
tion. It becomes appro]>ri&to. It is thus thai u/tno^i 
becomes equivalent to " oh that," or, " I wish that." 

The Greeks have an optative mood adapted to 
the expression of wishes, though it appears not to 
be applied esclusively to that object. 

The brevity and force thus created by means of 
tho moods of verbs are eff«;cts of tho contrivanees 
of limguage which tboand ta all (ho d|ffer$ot parts 
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tf *pMcb. When a eambinitioa of tdeu or an aa- 
Mmblttgeof thougbU or feelini* becomes bibituat, 
It receivea an aopropriBle coDtlenud eipresiion. 
Wc complain of teiHonsneii wfaeti an idea, which 
milM have been c^preiMd b]r a single word or a 
jboK phrase, i» slowly brought out by means of a 
loDgierin of i*ords or of Mntencei. Bui when na 
liar« wi nnntual assemblage of ideai to eipresa, no 
•ircnmloculion is (o be ipared wbicb ma; be necis- 
■aiy to giva our laotuage perapicoity, and the 
- beauty of felicUous contriranea ii nflen conspicu- 
•nsintbaiDveotionoC meantfor eibibiliog thoughts. 
whiehBcrvile imllalore would either nut hare coDceiv- 
•d, or not have allempted to aipress. Langiuage ii 
happily OMd, nbere those phrases and words which 
•re randarad iatelligibie and approprUle by ealablisli 
•duiageBreamploycdjudiclou'lyforeipreMing com- 
plicated ideas. They may b« placed io a conoection 
with aacb other fitted Io create combination wbi 
kre itJll mol« eomplicaled, and posseis a character 
«f Doveity nhleb ii rendered neceiwry by rhe pui 
pose of oar diHcoane. In fine, the skill of a wr 
tar may ocMsionally be diicoveied by the use of 
Kmple signs, in each ■ forluUBle ■uccesiion as I 
Upreu, apparently by accident, some navel hi 
well defined stale of feeling and of lliougbt. Tbe 
•ipedients suited to these purposes are tbercfore not 
•onfined to tbe use of particular moodi of tbe verb, 
ud the act ia net characteristic of Iheir n^ure. 

6. Tht InfiniltM Mood. 

We had occaiinn, in describing other parts of 
apeech, Io menlion the hfinitKt of (he verb. We 
•bserved, that it is not an originnl word, nol the ear- 
liest form of the verb, bul consists of jhe impera- 
tive in composition wilb a sign derived from some 
liiBiirenl source. In eiplaining the use of tbe iuli- 
Junetiva mood wo observed, that in the Latin laii. 
guage Ihat mood wilb Ibe inlroduclory particle uf 
■ny have its place supplied by the iufinilive, Vtlt- 
to/ ire is equivalent to roUbai uf irel. We shall now 
Inquire more particularly into its nature and uses. 

Both its etymology and application show tbal il 
Mpreises merely thr specific idea conveyed by tbe 
particular varbto which it belongs, In such a w^v 
that it can be usedisanoun, by Irecominglhe .•tib- 
jeet or predicate of a sentence, or pari uf i^illipr. 
II does not, lil:e tUe indicative, apprarlo contain 
the copula, eicept when substlluleil for that nioitl 
by ellipsis, as it frequently Is by 9bIIu91 and ulbpn 
authors in depicting scrnes of bustling activity ur- 
ttrlkiof; iaieresl. Hence il has by some been dc 
■led the properiiea of Iha verb, aad considered n: 
In all reipects Dolbing more Ibnti an abslrnri noLn. 
Ilia formed in Latin lly adding lolbe radical letlt-rs 
•f Ihe verb, as eiisling in the imperalivc, ibe U-r- 
Bioation re. Fromoma we bavtoina-re,' and fra-in 



lelleF<of ru « a thing," aeaiat to be eiaetiy Hit 
original sign, and in this application il relaiu 
the same meaain|. .Ana ugniEM "love;" em^n, 
ire. thing," I.e. "love" considered ai ■■•lUn^" 
object of Ibonght. In English tbs InSnitin 
conalita of the radiual lellera of the verb prtsedad 
bylha word "to;" aa "(s /ore" and "io leaek.' .| 
Mr. Tooke ••niidera tbe inGnitiv«asp«isetihi{lkt 
iharacler proper to Iha verb, though he doM sol tail 
IB in wbal this oonsista. Ht describea the mai 
' Io" as having the power to confer ibe verbal dn. 
acteron anoun. Al Ihe same time be coniidinil 
.3 originally the same with tba verb "do," uda 
neaning "aol," "effect," *r " eoosumBiati 
These soggeslions are ettremcly obscure, lli 

leeive what iofluencelhe addilioulita 
of "efiect" or " conaummaliOD" eould hive, to 
impress Iht a^aracier of • verbon a word wUicbii 
□tberwlie a noun. We mail therefore leave Ui 
opinion* of ibat author in the sama ambiginualali 
in whicb we find them. On some oecanosi is 
English language this prefiled word is ditpei 
with. As " WB saw him ga away." and "waW 
him uri/e Io us when be arrived at Ibo end of til 
journey " In whatever light the iufinilive moodef tka 
verb may be considered, we findlbat thisfona of ilM 
eiisling in the English language, haa Ibe sama n 
ing and uses with Ihe words fonnad by auch la 
netlona as the Latin r<, and receiving the MM 
pellatiMi in other la nguagei. 

The following is iLe question which tiaivs m 
present alleulion. Is ihe inAnillve mood ol 
verb properly and io ell retpects a noun P Is* 
"Io love." for eiample, a word of Ihe sameii| 






"love? 



We shall obtain Ibe most Hdvanlegeons viexf 
lie natureof tills part of speech, by taking ia Ml 
survey of the circoiuslaneea in wbicb \\ ranaiHw 
be noun, nud those in which it deviates front. 



TUi 



beUig Ideiilloal with tke ndtcal 



Thi Ahxricih Fahhsk, anew andiniemliil 
work, edited by Joan S. Siinnia, Es«. ia no« p^ 

^ome style, al £4 per nnnum. It is devoted toipi- 
i^ullural Kcience, inlernal iuipravemtnts, arat 
\>rxa» current, k.c Ix.. From a careful penuilof 
(be contenls of Ihe first number, we are of opioiMi 
(bat it deserves an enlensive palrooage. Tofaroen 
jl will prove a valiinble Ireaiure, Tbe lihoralitJ«f 
the clIiEeos of Ealllunre evinced lowards worts 
published in NeW'York, we bope will be laclprait- 
ted with tbe same spiril by our cilizeoi. 



We have received several commHutcatioaa, nl 
live Io the stale of lilrcalnre in Ihe Cnited SW 
Tbef wilt receive due aitenlioa. 
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Pindar Olytnp. 0. 13. 
" This is the season for the right widtrstanding i^f 
the subject which is before ta." 

Dion. Haiieam, 
** To examine the excellent uith the exeellfnit and 

rowtpare their several merits with each other** 
It i$ not sufficient that a word is found, unless it be 

• combined as thai its meaning is apparently determin- 

d by the iract and tenour of the sentence. 

Dr. Johnson, 

From the examples and remarks io the two pre- 
eding numbers, we trust, our readers will be eoa- 
led to recognize our method of teaching the ele- 
oents of language. 

Much has been said upon the 8ubjcct,th«t the mean 
ng of words is more easily acquired by spelling them 
tbitractly, than they can be, by combination. We are, 
K^wever, conviaced from long experience and the 
lamination of the writings of the roost erudite schol 
rs, that such a principle is altogether fallacious, 
•od that elementary books composed, or the systems 
milt by teachers on that ground, will before long, 
kwiodle into insignificance. We trust, and we know, 
hat the process of teaching children to write what 
soother dictates ; or to combine letters into words 
vithout a knowledge of the signification of those 
"^ords, although, one of the most popular systems 
>f instruction of thepresentday isreared upon It, and, 
»Wch has received more than iu due share of prais^, 
^ fall into a just oblivion, to which its absurd!- 
«* condemn it. A method like this, calculated to 
*ch mere spelling, and the repetition of sentences, 
»^oat understanding them, may (as some suppose) 
'•'^er for children, whose parents cannot afford to 
''• them an education which shall call into action 

the energies of the mind. But since it is allowed; 
^t one lesson learnt understandingly, is worth fifty 
^t parrot like, or by heat t, we are of >)pinion, 
»ch is supported by the voice of the learned in 
*t7 couutr}-, that a Letter, a more notid, a more rfu- 
ie method may be laid down, than that of which 

^re speaking. If a system adopted, as a national 
^tem, have no further merit, than to make youth 
*^aters of others' thoughts, and not thinkers, we are 
f e no one will deny, tbftt such a system if b«d, or.. 



that it does not deserve the attention of the public. 
Repetition, or remembrance of facts without the ex- 
ercise of judgment, will neither teach men to under- 
stand their rights nor advance in science ; because 
the former is involved in political perplexity, and the 
latter presupposes a combination of the energies Bf 
the intellect, improved, strengtHbned and capacitat- 
ed to think correctly. 

We make-not these remarks to invalidate the sys- 
tem of any particular Individual, but as condemna- 
toiy of any system founded on that principle, which 
we consider as wholly erroneous, and at deriving 
support only, from those who have reflected little on 
the subject, or from the credulity of ignorance. By 
theories engendered in the closet, experiment is con- 
founded, and the advancement of education and sci- 
ence retarded, or, perhaps, more properly speaking, 
are made to retrograde. Out of the multiplicity and 
jarring modes of instruction now extant, it is difficult 
to select one exactly congenial to the developement 
of the' powers of the human mind. Among the most 
philosophic and natural of any we have seen, (and 
from which, as well as from all the others with which 
we have become acquainted, together with our own 
experience, we 6ave formed the one we are pursu- 
ing in our own school,) is Pestaloszi's. It is based} 
on the Abbe Condillac's principles of logic. It is the 
subrtance of that acted upon by the Greeks and Ro- 
mans, but which has been confined in the interiour 
of Europe for centuries. Even in the dark ages, 
when learning w^as nearly extinct, the reliqucsof ihii 
mode of education, the wandering descendants of 
those Immortal nations, retained in their method of 
teaching their offspring, the necessary professions 
which existed among them. In Germany and in J 
France, nay, eren in England, Ireland and Sect- 
land, it has been revived, is now in full operation, 
and is eliciting the same energies of mind, and produ- 
cing consequences, equal to the causes. Pestalozzi, 
though hut little known as yet in this country, will, 
we predict, bafore half a century, be held In sacred 
remembrance by every lover of science in the wes- 
tern hemhsphere. While Bell and the inventors of 
other systems, adhere ge^^rally to mere forms, Pes- 
talozzi operates Immediately on the mind. Forms 
should always be secondary to mode and matter. The 
former are imitative and j)assire ; the latter is not 
only an imitative, but a thinking systrm, and 
is such a one as is congenial with the habili oT the 
American people.* 



• The following nttrnci from the report of the P-I'ihIi 
and PoreJen School Society for 1813, is corroborative 
of our opinion, that neither Mr. Lancaster nor tie teach- 
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Upoo the subjoel at te&riiing tbe meaning of wordi 
•iMtrsclly, ne woalduk, ivaa Uiii Ihii manner alone, 
or H'u i^ by noticing llieir force and mraning 
nlien combined in xotences, that (be goliah of lite- 
rature. Dr. Jofaoson, naa capable of matiiog tbOK 
sice dijcriiuiuationi between words appareni); syn- 
ODyiDOUijBDillbiu, of giving 10 Ibe world liii diction 
ary, one of Ihe ni^lesl monuments of philology and 
llbilosophic acumen, of which the English lan- 
guage can boBitP or was it by considering word: 
abitraclly, thai Pope, Addiion, Beattie, Campbell: 
and others, were enabled to use tbaca according la 
their trua aignlBc^ion? we eniwer no, and thoM 

the acne oT perfectioo in the lyitemof iailruclioa which 
lbe7 pnnoupce tuperiour to all othen. Itiiendent. 
that line and riperienc* ba>e copvineed 1b>m, that im- 
liTDvrDwota naj be made, allbdugh ninecifaiir onn 
COuntrrmra bareaiierLed in Iheiooil potilive ternn that 
the lyitem sai perfect We are glad, bowerer, to if* 
that the raiiooal lytleiii of Pestaloui. i* aboul to be «i 
graHed on the firitifb »7>tem, aad wr should no' he wr- 
priird to sec ID the 



wiUhi 



nred rroi 



inlttee) "Cor the 
rooBisT cLAisis of aocielj. bai now proved itself more 
eliilent Ihan any other, bolb as regards Ihe eipennol 
tuition and the rapidity nUb whicb it mij be coniryed, 
yet, your comuiiltce are aware that fnribcr improie- 
DWPtiarc ilill poaaible They are coDvinceil tbit ibe 
utiDOft perErctioR of edutalion can only be allaiupil 
where tbeditpoiilion aodhabitiof every indiridiial child 
can be accurately studied; his wboh: conduct in- tvety 
part of tfae day watebed orer by in enlightened hi id »>11 
inittuct«l tutiir, who lAoutd seiie every oppmUiuii.v In 

of every fouing tircumilana la inruUali a lawn q/" in 
ttTVClim t^uEharelhe plaoi of P«taloui and t'ellen 
buiE but Ibeyare chitBy calculated for private fnmiHn 
la eair ciraiimuncei, and Ibr the middle and upper ranki 
of lociely. Our cnaeera is with tlw million i and brr( 
the queftion ifonl}- irbatii practicable. We are yet r^r. vi- 
ry far, frooi having obtaioed tbe pecuniary meaiii anj'-<-!iri 
for giving any education to a large pari of our popir-.liopi 

which ihall not materially increaie the ni<eiiie, yiii 
committee will be meet desirous logiie it a trial ; and Tni 
thii purpose, anoiher mb eommiltee hat been appiiiuteJ 
to which .ill these lulijecli are referred, and which, havii); 
paid eoDndprable attenlkia to the invrocimtnl of Ihi 
Beading Iraons and arithmetic, is now occupied w iib tht 
conrideration of the kind of books which may hi' gene 
rally recinmnidad for acbool libraries, to be lent out t> 
those pu[Bl< wbo miy have diitingoiilied thenHelifhi 
their general good cmdurl. Tlic snh-committtc nl-r 
«nd that tome of the methods uf PeiUlosil and of Uu 
Abbt GsuKierraay be adopted with great adrautiige. »i 
• Tp(7 Irifltng cipcnte, andyourconiniitteehope titbit. Iij 
the next aaniveiary, (bey alialt beibletorepml '.^ih 
£ictory pregreei. 



tlio pretend to doubt, Und bailer cannill the mI^ 
if language, before they make Ibeir doubts psbTic. 
In this subject a celebrated Philologist aays, "Ii 
order to analyze the difference in meaniug of worji 
ijiparenlly synonymous, and the diSerenc* oTlrbick 
:ould only l>« seen by analysis, I hava bCM piM 
n the choice of authorities by various ccniidefB- 
Ions; namalv, the approprialeness of tt'mplw; 
he classic purity of the author; the justDMiofltr 
leuliment, and I a >I of all, lbs Tariety of the wriun; 
lut 1 am persuaded that Ibe reader will oof bt diMl- 
itfied io Gud Ibal I bava showa a decided pnfema 
[o such authnrr ai Ad'lison, Jobiuoti, Diydea, tofi, 
andMiltoo," wha were well acquainted with tbaaiie 
distinctions and tlie powers of worda. whteb w* [r- 
lima to aay, were do! acquired by leBniIc|(lieBiti> 

Tbe power of a word is never shown wheat 

stands abilraetly We might as well onderlakt Is 

:h tbe terms of grammar by ibis meaasailkc 

>er of words ; and we Ibiiih, it woold le^ 

re than a common share of patience and ioMee- 

' aeuuen to make a child know what an ^K- 

;, a verb, or a pronoun ia, unleai tbair nsMt 

should be elucidated by exempt ifisationa and ondti' 

plan alio ns. 

That we are not single on Ibis point, that tbe mA- 
od for which w'e contend, is comet, of te*dh{ 
youth to leant idifi when they learn mrdi, t»m 
ihe diBerent meanings of words according, Is Adr 
I or collocalion in senteiice) ; iaanti 
all that uehave mentioned, andagaiiul which, tkrt 
may be among )ci alius, and those educated Mitt 
old system, a boalilily ; we thiali will be claaiiy eris- 
ceil by Ihe following able remarts of that cdehndl 
dii'l acute metaphysician, Uiigald StenarL . 

Id the miilji of bis profuiind and adiairable i|«n- 
(nlions he bas touched upon a subject irfaich cnU 
•curcety fail to suggest itself to such a mivl q*s 
sucb an occasion ; — namely, the ettrcOM iajxr 
teclion of teaching language, eyen in i(i Bust la- 
proved state, and Ihe vait nj^femen^i tbalanic- 
i(iitred to be modo by Ibe underslanding to that wMd 
II most fully and perspicuously eipreised. 

Wb speak, sayi be, of comumnicating, by MMM 
iif words, our ideas and feelings to olhara: aadss 
seldom reflect suflicleatly on the latitude with wUci 
iWii melapborical phrase ought to be uadanMi 
Tlie truth is, that, even in convening on Ibe plaiool 
nnd most familiar Mibjecli, however full and circa>- 
stnntial oursUIement may he, tbe word* which <■ 
employ, if exoniined with accuracy, will befonndia 
Jooolbingmorelhan In luggestAtWilooDrbearcA 
IvNving by far (he principal part of tbe (jroi-eai ofia- 
icrprelatioD to be performed by tha mind ittelf. Ii 
lliiirespeot, tbe effect of uorrfj bears aome leieM- 
I'lance to Ibe stimulus given to tbe memary ant 
iniaginatl6b(' by an outline or ai&«f 
'lie proStBtJ a cDUDlenaiice familiar to (he : 
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le most minute narratives, accordingly, are by no 
eaos, in every initance, the most intelligible and 
lisfactory ; and the most faithful copies after na- 
re, do not always form the best portraits. In both 
i»ea» the skill of the artbt consuls in a happy self c- 
Mi of porticulars which are expreuiie and tigniji- 
mi. 

In reading, for example* tlie enunciation of a prop- 
lition, we are apt to fancy, that for every tpord con- 
&iaed in it, there is an idea presented to the under* 
landing ; from the combination and comparison of 
rhich u^« result that act of the mind, called jvt/g- 
unt. So different is all this from the fact, that our 
rords, when examined separately, are often as com- 
letely insignificant as the letters of which they are 
omposed ; deriving their meaning solely, from the 
odoec^oD, or relation, in which they stand to others. 
X this, a very obvious example occurs, in the case 
Iterms which have a variety of acceptations, and of 
itiich the import, in every particular application, 
aost be collected from the whole' sentence of which 
ibey form a |)art. 

A still more palpable illustration of the same re- 
nark presents itself, when the language we listen to, 
limits of such transpositions in the arrangement of 
vordSi &9 we often meet with in the writings of our 
best authors. In such cases, the artificial structure 
of the discourse suspends, in a great measure, our 
coDjectore about the sense, till at the close of the pe- 
riod, the verb in the ver>' instant of its utterance, un- 
riddles the enigma. Previous to this, the former 
Words and phrases resemble those detached and un- 
Beaning patches of different colours, which compose 
what opticians call anamorphosis', while the ef- 
ectof the terb and the end, may be co npared to that 
>f the mirror by which the anamoipfwsis is reformed, 
tod which combines these apparently fortuitous ma- 
erials into a beautiful portrait or landscape. These 
eoiarks apply tu all cases in which language is used ; 
lit, when the subject treatfd of involves notions 
lat arecom^ilex or abstract, the defects of the instru- 
leot are infinitely greater. * 

In reading, accordingly, the most perspicuous dis- 
QSiions, in which such notions form the subject of 
le argument, little instruction is received, till we 
Bve made the reasoning as it were our owut by re- 
olviikg the steps again and again in our thoughts. 
be fact is;.that, in cases of this sort, the function of 
nf;dngt is not so much to conre^ knowledge from 
le mind to another ; as to bring two minds into the 
me train of thinking ; and to confine them, as near- 
' MM possible, to the same track. — Many authors 
iwe sptken of the wonderful mechanism of speech ; 
it none has, hitherto, attended to the far more woo- 
nfal mechanism which it puts into action behind the 
:ene.* 



• In other parts of our work, we have had occasioo to 
Nke tiM prevailing erroneous methods of teaei|uig'tke 
AtBra cCUocace in onr ichoola. 0|ir youth. •vitl| Urn 



It is further to be observed, says Mr. Stewart, that 
the meaning of many words of which it is impossible 
to exhibit any sensible prototype, is generally col- 
lected by a species of induction^ which is more 
or less successfully conducted by different individ- 
uals, according to the degree of their attention and 
judgment. The connexion in which an unknown 
tenn stands in relation to the other words combined 
with It in the «ame sentence, ofien affords alcey for 
its explanation in that particular instance, and, in 
proportion as such instances are multiplied in the 
writing and conversation of men well acquainted 
with the propriety of speech, the means are afforded 
of a progressive approximation towards its precise 
import. A familiar illustration of this process, pre- 
sents Itself in the expedient which a reader naturally 
employs for deciphering the meaning of an unknown 
word in a foreign language, when he happens not to 
have a dictionary at hand. The first sentence where 
the word occurs, affords, it is probable, sufficient 
foundation for a vague conjecture Gonceming the 
notion annexed to it by the author; some idea or 
other being necessarily substituted in its place, in 
order to make the passage at all intelligible. The 
next sentence where it it inrolveds renders the con- 
jecture a little more definite ; a third sentence con- 
tracts the field of doubt within still narrower limiU ; 
till, at length, a more extensive induction fixes com- 
pletely the signification we are in quest of.. There 
cannot be a doubt, we apprehend, that it is in some 
such way as this, that children slowly and impercep- 
tibly enter into the abstract and complex notions an- 
nexed to numberiess words in their moiher tongue, 
of H-bich we should fiad it difficult or unpossible to 
convey the sense by formal definition. 

We must add, as a fartlier conformation of thia 
exposition, that it is by a process, exactly analogous, 
that words of this description are taught to the ticaf 

excfpli^ms arc trammtttd down to seven years seivitude 
in rei^eating wxmds, but they attach no more mean- 
ing to the words they repent, than they do to a. 5, c; bat 
nich Are the ignorant and inconsistent ideas of too many 
of our teachers, parents and school committees, that they 
du not or will not ree any diSerence between repeating the 
letters at in Kijelling, and reading underitandingly . ^en 
in oi»r better schools, we have some of this claw j out 
they will ere long sink into the shade of the twelve, fif- 
teen and forty eight lesion men, and be compelled to take a 
irip to «ome obscure village where perhaps they may, (br a 
time, live npon the credulous but honest yeomanry; 
but when their frauds become too glaring, they must de- 
camp carrying the contents of the injured dtiiens with 
ihem. We have teen the meet daring attempts to bin 
the j«idgment, even of our LtrsaATi, in favour of this 
species of literary ftcuietum, hut we are rejo'ced to learn 
tkftt men at the head of our literature, and the cooimo- 
nity.at lari^e, have taken a strong stand against ttnite 
impostors, and have dechred, by neglecting them, thai 
they must abandon all their flimsy systems, adopt itrh as 
experieace and conmoa seQ« have tested, and be iudus' 
trious^exemplar7|aodlAoett,ert starve. . 
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and dumb, by the insf ructers who have CRrried that 
humane and astonishing art to a high degree of per- 
fection. 

Viewing as we do, the importance of this princi- 
ple^ we hope to tee it universally introduced into 
our schools. — We believe, and we have reasons for 
believing it, that when this method of instruction, 
is clearly understood, and practically and correctly 
acted upon, a new erm in the means of deveiopiug 
the faculties of the mind will be commenced, and 
human l>eings benefited more by it, than by any oth- 
er method yet devised. It is so perfectly natural 
and so extensive ih its application, that it requires 
but little illustration to render it intelligible to every 
rational being, and of the highest utility to the 
young and rbiog hopes of our growing and flourtshiug 
country. 

And here we would ask, what is the object of 
mental education f we answer in the words of a 
most eicellent writer on the physiology and path- 
ology of the human mind. It has, says this author, 
forits object, the improvement of the human mind,* 
which coniistsin strengthening and rendering its ran- 
ousfar dtin more perfect, and, in aequiringa manage- 
ment over Ihepa.'sio'is »t is seldom, however, that the 
attention of youth is directed to such a number of 
objects (or thai correct method* are pursued,) as are 
necessary to the formation of men of this descrip- 
tion. Of those, who according to the prevailing no- 
lions of this country, receive the best education, 
how few are there, who arrive at that eminence, 
which exhibits the effects of a regular and well-con- 
ducted culture both of body and mind. During the 
early part of life, when all the faculties of the mind 
ought to be equally strengthened, does it not but too 
frequently happen, that a boy is kept for many years 
' together to the irksome task of loading his memory 
with a vocabulary of mere wordt; (or by learn- 
ing books through by heart, without understanding 
them> and that the active fagul ties of his soul for the 
want of proper exercise, become inert, and are at 
last incapable of being exerted on subjects of abstract 
thought without pain ? if the prodigiest of early 
learning, how few of those who preserve their 
health, arrive at any great eminence in the paths 
of scieoee. A boy frequently becomes learned at 
the expense of common-sense, and now and then 



at that of his judgmcnl.t U is, indeed^ a Yiieltt- 
choly reflection, that many young peoplfr who, pre* 
viously to M'hat is called education, appear to be 
endowed with the finest minds and who exhibit a 
quickness of apprehension and a dociiity* aoder tn- 
tlon, which would secure an easy conquest io tbe 
pursuits of fame, if they were managed with sdIS« 
cient skill, either fall early victims to mental btisM, 
or else acqtrire a great disgust for instractiont OMn« 
ly because the proper sti' uli for captivatuig thdr 
attention have not been found out in time. Wt 
dare not enlarge on tbe subject, without fotsg 
beyond the limits prescribed to oor essay. 

We have adduced these otMervatioos, to shoV} 
and they might be conrfimed by every one «k 
has touched upon the subject, that it is destmetife 
to mental improvement, to make children kin 
by heart mere tottnds ; that such a process \(ill oeftf 
teach them to undcr^taud the science of Ungnsge, 
and of course that it should be excluded fron all pb 
ces of learning, and another and a better be iiHo* 
duccd. We have endeavoured, to lay before the pib« 
lie the outlines we pursue, in teaching the nitan 
of words and their u$es; of their ^ntax wt 
shall speak in another place. We say, weksfi 
given only the outiinee ot our plan, beeanse, hints «t 
only necessary for skilful instucters, and tesaj vhil 
we could iqion the subject, wouUI require two « 
three volumes to contain. 

2o be Continued. 



• See ao ioqiiiry into fhe nature and origin of mental 
derangement, comprehending a concise system of thf 
physiology and pathology of the human mind, by Alex 
ander Crichton, MD— pages 264 and 266, Vol 1. 

f The followiog notes, eopi*^ from an able writer, w*» 
hope will be instiuctive to tlie Eoglish as well as clas- 
sical scholar. 

Illud ingenionim velut precox genus non pervenit h.1 
frugem ...Placent haec anni; comparata, delude stat pro- 
feetUB, admimtio decrescit. Qi.intilian. 

TTuUearlif ripe hind of understanding;^ does not come 
49 much, • 



These things please us vhen we co/mpare themwA 
the bojfs age / thm^ improvement stands stiiit tad si- 
mircuio7i gvadutdly decreases. 

" he are apt to reckon those children the Sfng^ 
Uest who talk the most / a^idy as it is not easyfif thm 
to tliink and talk at the' sante time, the natural ^ 
of their too much talking is too little UUnktr^" 

• Dr.Jteattie. 

" J\i'othing is more dijicult than to disUngdA k 
c/dldren real didiwssy and vunt qf capantg^frsm tk^ 
seeming and deceitful dulness, TohicAis thesignrfs 
profound genius." 

Uovmuv. 

" Ido mt wish a boy to have a maturity rfwie^ 
standing unnatitrally early J" — }V4! maysaymthtvd 
known words of an ancient, sat cito si sat sisIi 
soon enough, of well enough. 

Da.Ksex. 

JVe have observed that neither vivacity, loqmtitjf, 
or mischievous tncks, or vice, is the presage if 
genius. Foolish parents are apt to think so, and ts §i- 
mii^ them in their children. fFe hirve often seen del- 
dren who were not given to any of these, and ■»*« Asw 
been considered uncommonly stupid, turn out exoAoi 
scholars. 

Edts. 

M;iny more authorities might be adduced, butve 
have not room. 

*The marks of a proper disposition foraschelir 
are these, according to Socratest ia Plato de 
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Qutiines of Philosophical Edaealion abslratted from 
Dr. Jardinfy of Glasgow Imiersilj/.i 

IWTRODUCToRY. 

Ijt modern time.-*, numerous trentUrs have hef»n 



suhordinnJe part of li:s aim, and, as his leading ob- 
ject is not so much lo convey information as to sti- 
mulate industry r.nd to cultivate the natural abilities 
of his pupils, he justly considers himself at liberty 
written, both in our own and in forelj^n langun^ejj ' ^^ '""*'• *^.''**'^* ®^ *"' materials from the wide rang© 



tw the subject of education. No one of these worses, 
liowever, able and judicious as some of them un- 
doubtedly are, deserves to be implicitly followed as 
a guide, in a matter confessedly so important ; for no 
one of them comprehends, in its details, the various 
topics which ought to be introduced in a system of 
philosophic education, nor sets forth these still more 
essential duties of the teacher, which consist in adapt- 
ing bb instruction to the opening capacity of his pu- 
pils ; in supplying them with constant and suitable 
«Dployment ; and in conducting them gradually 
from things more easy to thirgs more difficult, in the 
Mtaral order of (be sciences. The truth, imleefl, seems 
fo be, that a systematic exposition of the different 
methods of teaching, considered merely as ancient, 
iltber than as a practiral and progressive scheme. 
for directing the efforts of those who are just enter 
iHapon the stady of. the sciences, has occupied the 
•tIentiOD, and exJjausted the ingenuity, of the more 
•aineAt among the writers to whom we have now 



of the sciences and arts, as bound by no other 
rule, in the use of them, than that of making them 
all bear, more or less directly, upon the point 
which he wishes to accomplish. 

The variety of subjects introduced into the course 
of oral instruction or lecture, is more likely to at- 
tract the attention of young persons of different dis- 
position), talents and habits, than if the lectures 
were of more systematic and homogenious charac-, 
ter ; and, when the command of attention is once 
secured, and habits of application once thoroughly 
formed, it is eomparitively easy to transfer them from 
one subject to another. Besides, how various soev- 
er the subjects may be, it is always understood 
that they sliould be connected, not only by the gen- 
eral aim of the teacher, but by the relations which 
subsist among themselves; and above all, that they 
should be so arranged as to conduct the pupil, step 
by step, as well through the more limited field of 
knowledge wilh which he is to be made actually ac 



W...HJW..5 »'*«J wriicra lo woom we uavc now *> ^ — 

iUoded. There appears to be stiU wanting a re^'u- H""»n*«<J» ■« into the more extensive range which 
hrtleneotary system of scholastic or academical l^<)s to greater attainments. The method of teach- 
*jdy; which, uniting speculation with practice, 



piiociples and rules with suitable illustrations and 
nercises, would embrace the means which seem 
Wn calculated to call forth and strenghten the in- 
Wlectual powers of youth. It is of less moment, 
P^riiaps, from what branches of science or of art 
tW materials, constituting such a system, should be 
*iwn ; provided they be carefully adapted to the ac- 
<«il state of information in ivhich the pupils, gener- 
•fly speaking, are found, at the commencement of 
*• course of instruction, and agreeing in their len- 
^•iicyto create habits of diligence, and ofindepen- 
feat exertion. Were it, indeed, the main object of 
b# teacher, in the first lessoas of instruction, to 
<pound the doctrines of any art or science, there 
^n be uo doubt that his instrucUons ought to be res- 
icted to that particular end; and the shortest and 
Nearest explanations, which he could devise, would 
ftst serve his purpose. B ut, as that is only a very 

ca- Hem ust be, sc/fc/Nc, juviiuuv. ptxo/uct^ac, ptKoiro- 
ir, #iX»*ooc, frrifna^-, ftKvnuf^.^Of a kiikdly 
tlure, of a good memory fond of learning fond of 
l>»w, foni of hearing, inquitUive and a lover oj 
But, says, Dr. fnox, we know not how 



ii4se 

ji«r!jirfa;ii **« - i 'u .% . ^ .... . "•"" «" PO« m pmciico in a pniiosopuiG svsiem o 

ascertain, m a very young €hdd, the infa Ible ... . r .1 i.i *l 

IS of these nuttl't* ^ • ' ^ instruction, concur most perfectly with the senti 



;ns of these qualities. 
» We are glad to have it io our power to present to our 
idcTf the followiog remarks from the elaborate and 
•ful work of Dr. Jardioe. We areiodebted to the learn- 
Da SjmvilL. MiTciiiLi., the great patron ofUtera 
e 9md science, for the perusal of the above work, of 
tch we had often heard, bat could never obtain till now- 



ing by geometrical demonstration is, without doubt, 
the most perfect of all modes of communicating sci- 
ence ; and. In proportion as the principles of that 
method are adhered to. In constructing a sclieme of 
elementary education, so much more complete and 
successful will it be in practice. 

It is by no means pretended that the mode of in- 
struction, we here introduce is the best, or the most 
appropriate, that could have been devised: — Many 
valuable additions and changes might probably be 
suggested ; and yet, imperfect aud deficient as it 
may appear, it has been found by experience to an- 
swer at least some of the important purposes 
of a first courtte of philosophical education. It is 
conducted upon principles, too, which, combin- 
ing elementary instruction with active habits on the 
part of the student, seem to be strongly recom- 
mended by the most intelligent philosophers, both 
of ancient and modem times. "The business of 
education,*' observes Mr. Locke, " is not as I think, 
to perfect the learner in any of the sciences, but to 
give his mind that freedom and disposition and those 
habits which may enable him to attain ^\ery part of 
knowledge, himself" The views which we endeaT- 
oor to put in practice in a philosophic system of 



ments, now expressed, of those great and enlighten- 
ed minds. 

It is somewhat difficult, in giving a prosfeetus of 
tho business of clear and lucid explanations to the 
various capacities of learners, to draw tho line be- 
tween detailing too mnch and too little.— betireeo a 
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tedious ezplanatloo ef comroon subjects, and a mere 
skeleton of contents. But it must ever be remeio- 
beredi that these essays were not written with a view 
of eitending the boundaries of those sciences from 
Drhich these materials are talcen : on the contrary, 
they are solely intended to afford some assistance in 
the way of acquiring; knowledge and communica* 
ting it to others. 

A teacher in qualifying himself to instruct young 
persons, must be supposed to have studied the seve* 
ral branches of knowledge, with a reference to thi« 
particular end ; to have selected and adapted every 
topic which be introduces, with a strict regard to 
the capacity, and previous acquirements of his pu- 
pilsy as wtell as the precise point to which he propo- 
•es to conduct them, in their progress through sci- 
ence. The teacher must be supposed to have read 
for his students, nearly as they might be imagined to 
read and think on the subjects uhich he is about to 
communicate to them -, not, indeed, that he may 
thereby do their work for them, but that, on the 
contrary, he may occupy their time with the most 
Important, the most suitable, and consequently, the 
moit useful studies, fa the prosecution of these ob- 
jects it ought to be the aim of the teacher in every 
part of his instructions to lay before his pupils at the 
proper time, those particular elements of knowledge 
Mrith which they ought to be first acquainted j to 
facilitate their progress towards more recondite sub- 
ject of inquiry ; to prevent all unnecessary loss 
of time and labour; to obviate all perplexity ; to 
assist all their endeavours ; and gradually to lead 
them into those paths which will guide them with 
ease and certainty to a still higher degree of scien- 
tific attainment. In addition to what has been said, 
the teacher will occasionally find It useful to com- 
prehend, in his elementary diicoursttt particularly 
when his subject naturally suggests them, such lite- 
rary incidents or anecdotes as may, at once, seem 
calculated to extend infurmantion, and to create a 
lively interest in the minds of the students ; fur, 
in this way, he will render knowledge agreeable, 
from the manner in which it is conveyed and highly 
•fficient from the powerful motive which it can 
liardly fail to inspire. 

The practice, however, of loading students down 
vrith books beyond their capacities to comprehend, 
and of dictating to them in the same language, give 
a mysterious semblance of learning, to every thing 
which is taught ; and contributes not a little, we 
may suppose, to conceal from common obbervation, 
and even from teachers themselves, the intrinsie de- 
fects of the sy&tem which they pursue. — New meth- 
ods of teaching, particularly \\ hen directed to new 
objects of study, necessarily require fresh efforts on 
the part of the teacher; new lectures, and new 
books and systems, also require additional exertions, 
but teachers are from a natural indolence, willing to 
persuade themselves that their own methods arc the 
besti and their views arc |>oweffully lecooded) from 



without, by a numcrons body of men, fiho dtp 
tale any alteration whatever in established asm 
But, although these defects are clearly pointed o 
and although inventions and discoveries, ariu 
from the improved methods of teacbing, are mal 
plied on every hand, yet neither example nor so 
cess on the minds of those who are wedded to (be 
own antifjuated notions, can effect any iafiafoe 
nor produce any alteration in their modes of tead 
ing. — In general, (he dependant teachers and tli 
rithest and best endowed societies are the stove: 
in adapting (hose improvements, and the moK a^ 
verse to admit any considerable change in (he es(a 
blbhed forms of education. Improvemenls ar 
more easily introduced into places of educatMB, I 
which the teachers, depending upon their otraic 
putation for the greatest part of their subsisleace 
are obliged to pay attention to the curreat opialoD 
of the world. 

When the primary ol>j«*ct of a teacher is sot a 
much to extend the bounds of science, by ongad 
speculations of his own, as to communicate toyoMi 
elementary instruction, drawn from the woriu a 
ethers, he will not find much difllcuUy ia nnkiiii 
himself sufficiently master of all that b ofecesmy M 
be taught in our schools, whilst, from au interc<Mni 
with his pupils, he will have such ao oppoftaiiij 
of becoming acquainted with theW sevoal (abKi 
aad dispositions, and enable him to adopt, withrrci7 
prospect of success, his mode of instmctioatotiMir 
respective capacities. 

It seems not to have occurred to the scbolvlie 
philosopher, I hat (he intellectual powers of bib en 
only be successfully cultivated by a system of A* 
cipline which applies to the whole ; for that,as(bw 
powers grow up together, in the closest coniexioi 
and affinity, so, in their progress towards perfeclioo, 
they afford to one another an increased de^<^ 
strength and mutual assistance. The faculty of ■€» 
ory, for example, Is Improved by whatever («•* 
to produce habits of attention ; and the facihyof 
combination and inference is rendered foonvn' 
tain and vigorous in its operations, by the preiioei 
culture of (hose inferiour powers of intellect, wImm 
office it is to observe, or define, and to arrange the 
materials of knowledge, than it could be doat, ht 
any artificial rules, applied directly to that (acoltj 
itself. But the great object of philosophicsl cdi* 
cation should.be to supply the menus of cultivatioB, 
not to one facuUv onlv, but, to a certain eitent, tt 
least, to all the powers of intellect and taste ; to ciD 
them severally into action; to present appropriate ss''' 
jectsforlheirexercisc;to watch over iheirmoveneBtJ 

and direct their expanding energies; so as to nvt 
tain them in that just relation to each other, and t» 
secure that reciprocal aid, in their progresiive ior 
provement,which seemsi)ointedout to usbytheorde 

of nature itself. Foryoutbi destined to fill varioa 
and very different situations in life^ the coanef 
instrucUoo ought not certainly to be linked to th 
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iMirrew ranfs^c, generally pursard, in our schools: 
. •cademks ami even in 5ome of our colkgesi hiU, 
on the contrary, should be ninde tucomprt^hend (he 
elements of those other branches of knowledge, 
upon which the inve>tif;ation of scitmceand the sue* 
cex^ful dispatch of business, arc found chiefly to 
depend. 

But the evil of persisting in the system of tcach- 
iDg, which is strenuously adhered (o. by the disci- 
ples of the old school is not confined to the mere 
lo«sof time^ and to the sacrifice of usefnl knowledge 
which might otherwise be acquired by the juvenile 
ftodent. The eflTect is of a more pernicious nature ; 
for, to require the regular attendance of youth six 
hours every day, during six or seven years to, re- 
peat over by heart, book lessons and abstract dcfini* 
UoDS ; and to listen to terms they cannot understand, 
and tfi which, of course, they can take no interest, 
has a direct tendency to pro^iuce habits of negligence, 
indifference and inattention ; which, it is well 
known, terminate but too frequently in positive and 
tooted aversion to study of every description. 

The system of instruction best calculated for in- 
iellectual improvement inoursthoolsconsistsof two 
parts: the first, comprehending a course of sim- 
ple explanatory lectures delivered daily, on such 
sobjects as seem best suited to the age, habits, and 
^ actnal attainments of the pupils ; the second compris- 
faig a daily examination of the pupils» on the sub- 
jects presented to their understandings, accompa- 
aied by prescribing, reading, and cerrectipg a pro- 
gressive course of themes or exercises, founded 
chiefly on the lessons of oral instruction or lectures, 
and executed by every individual in the class. The 
details of this latter division of the business will be 
set forth, at considerable lentb, in a subsequent part 
«f our journal. 

In the present nomlter we remark, that by enliven- 
- iog our lessons by introducing a variety of notices 
and anecdotes, well calculated to make an impres- 
sion on youthful minds ; to invigorate their facalties 
\ilf the constant exercise of them ; — to suggest sub- 
^ jects for future inquiry — and, above all, to supply 
materials for executing the lessons, which agreeably 
to the plan of instruction and disapline established in 
the class, are regularly prescribed and exacted. — In 
selecting notices, too, particular attention Is paid to 
each as will illustrate the progress'of the humane fac- 
ultiesy under the education of nature, whether it 
respects rude nations, or the condition of early child- 
hood among oarselves. Such subjects are well suit- 
ed to the comprehension, even of the youngest stu- 
dent. These observations ought on all hands to tend to 
the ttudy of humao nature in every stage and degree 
of advancement. A child thus, becomes an instructive 
companion to the young philosophic teacher. He 
beholds, in the gradual opening of the infant facnl 
ties, propensities, and desires, the best natural his- 
tory of mind; he perceives, io the first play of Ima- 



gination, and in the first attempts at reasoning, the 
[)mfusions of those brilliant powers, which charm 
the world in the poet, and instruct it in the man of 
science. 
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Thb elementary principles of linear drawing, are 
of so much more moment than may be at first imagi- 
ned by those who have not stricfly analyzed the 
multftude and variety of forms and uses in which that 
knowledge requires to be well possessed, that I shall 
give you several brief specimens of the modes by 
which this knowledge is developed, and established 
by habit in the mind* and in practice in the hand. 

Teacher. Let us see how far we have profited by 
our previous exercises In the properties of lines, and 
their execution. [He points to a table or large board 
affixed to the end of the room in front of the boys, 
on which such lines are drawn, as were described in 
No. ill.] What denomination did we give these lines 
"bn the left? 

Pupil. We called them horisontal lines, or strokes. 

T. We shall for simplicity's sake call them lines, — 
those strokes we call horizontal lines. 

P. ^The pupils repeat after him.] Those strokes 
we call lines. 

7. But what would you call those strokes on the 
right ? 

P. We call them vertical lines. 

T. Why do you call them vertical ? 

P. What is meant by vertical, I only know by 
recollecting that they were so called, or that they 
were perpendicular, or erect, or upright. 

7. Then you know the fact, only because you 
heard it so said ? 

P. I have an idea of what I see, but the meaning 
of the word otherwise I do not know. 

7. The word ought to be understood. It iB.derived 
from the vertex or point immediately over your head, 
as you look up to the heavens ^—^perpendicular is of 
the same meaning, only it is otherwise derived ; for 
example, if you suspend a weight to the end of a 
cord, and let it bang from your hand, the line form- 
ed between the hand and the cord, is a perfiendicu- 
lartine ; if you (ilace a straight stick in tlie same po- 
sition as the cord, it is one erect line, because it is 
set up or erected, and hanging ; so upright, means 
that from the lower end of the stick, it is right 
up to the othec end. You understand that in regard 
to lines drawn, the several terms mean the sanoie idea. 

P. Clearly so sir. 

7. Do you not perceive other ctrcumstanre* 
that relate to those lines ? 
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P. No sir. 

. T. Do you know bow many lioes there are in 
either of these drawings of lines ? 

P. No sir. 

T. How shall we proceed to find out ? 

P.rTerhaps, I do not understand you properly. 

T. If you had a handful of chestnuts, how would 
you ascertain the number ? 

P. By counting them. 

T. Then what must you do to find the number of 
lines .' 

P. Count them also. 

T. Come let us see — repeat after me as I count — 
one time one line — two tin>es one line — ^tbree times 
one line — four times one line [so on to ten times one 
line and they repeat.] So that as we employ time 
in «acb enumeration, we substitute the word time 
for tbe thing ; and say so many times, as we count 
things; now, how many vertical lines on the right .' 

P. The like number, ten lines, ten times one line. 

T. But you seem to guess at it ; you must not trust 
to guessing when counting b in question ; let us count 
these also, and then we shall be sure [here he counts 
in the same way as before.] 'Well, we know now 
how many lines there are; but we have much 
to "lay and learn about those lines, or I am mistaken, 
and it is proper when we talk about things, that 
we should not be ignorant of what we talk 
about. Now, if there are any two of those lines 
that have a property or want a property which an 
other has got, we must find out how to express "^our- 
selves,so that when we speak we shall be understood. 
[Board being suspended perpendicularly in front, 
the teacher takes a verge or a slender rod, for the pur- 
pose of pointing therewith to any of the lines on 
that board ; or he selects one of the class, and every 
one of them in turn, to do so. He points with the 
verge to the uppermost horizontal line |nd says.] 

T. Repeat nfter me : — This is the first line — 
P. This is the first line. ^ and he pouits, and 
T. This is the second line. I they all repeat after 
P. This is ihe third line. | him each line to the 

J bottom. 

[ The horizontal lines being thus enumerated, he 
begins with the shortest vertical line and so proceeds 
to the tenth ; and explains to them, that this is an ex- 
emplification of their position in relation to number 
and place, and are called ordinal numbers ; for one, 
two, &c. have no reference to order, any more than 
3, 2, 1 ; but first, second, third, Ilc. convey an idea 
of pluce or position. This explanation is also given 
in colloquy] 

T We have now contrived to understand each 
other as to the place and order of our lines ; have 
you any idea of crooked lines ^ 

P. Yes, certainly. 

T. What kind of a line is tliis, (pointing to one of 
tlie lines on the table) is it a crooked line ^ 

P. No; it if a straight line* 

T. The second too .' 



P. Is a straight line [and s'b they saj of each of 
the lines as before to the tenth.] 

T. AVe have acquired some > Ideas of those lines ; 
may we not discover some other properties — let us 
try— you all understand, I sappoae, WlMtitbto^ 
up hill, or to go down hill .' 

P. You take care to let us know that in oar 'mem- 
ing walks. 

T. What .' you are tired when yon go op bill .' 

P. That I am often, when I walk withyoa. 

r. Well, here we are on the plane loor; do yoa 
go up or down on this floor ? 

P. We walk on it. 

r. You do not atetni nor descend ? 

P. No, it is all level. 

T. But suppose this floor was an inclined plane, or 
that it lay in the same direction as thb sloped wttpt 
does, when you go from this point [pointing to tlM 
lower end of the verge,] to thb point [the upper] 
do you ascend or descend .' 

P. I ascend, certainly. 

T. If you, John were at thb end [pointing to tk 
upper] and were to go to the end [tbe lower] worid 
you then ascend also .' 

P. No : I should descend. 

T. But; Edward, how do you understand aieeid* 
mg ? 

P. I understand going up hill, climbing a tiee or 
a ladder to be* ascending. 

T. And you, James nnderstand by ascending, to 
go down a 41111 ? 

P. By no means, sir; you thought I was not at- 
tending, and wished to catch me ; but I attend to 
every word you say. 

T. I am glad to find it — for you have guessed my 
intention. — 

T. Then what do you understand by descendiflg' 

P. I understand by it, going down hill. 

T. [Holding his verge on a horizontal line] does 
this verge form an ascending or descending line ? 

P. Neither one nor the ether. 

T. [He points to the horizontal lines on tbe table)- 
but does not seme one of these ten lines, ascend or 
descend ? 

P. No, not one. 

T. Are you sure now, that none of them afaoend 
or descend ? 

P. Unless our eyes deceive us, they are all hori- 
zontal lines. 

T. Well then, since that must be the case, repeat 
after me — The first line neither ascends nor descends 
[they repeat.] 

T. The second line neither ascends nor descends, 
[and so he says and they repeat to the tenth line-] 

t. But what say you to those vertical lines [point- 
ing at the first] does this line ascend or descend ? 

P. That first line is vertical or peipendicular; it 
is a line that is not to be ascended like a hill, ort 
tree — it b merely a straight upright line. 
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llie second is also an erect line ? [and so 

in, they repeating.] 

)u know what is meant by the word 

de of the hills we go over, slofie. 

•11 know what I meant, when I said an 

ne ? 

aean a sloping plane — this desk b a sic- 

is meant by inclining? 
tme as sloping to be sure. 
is the position of my stick <iow ? [he 

ines or slopes. 

>w does it slope [the highest end being 
le right, is now brought to the left, and 
ard and forward r] 

lined first from right to left; now it is 
right. 

ow — and now .' 

led forward first — and now slopes or in- 
vard. 

tow turns to the vertical lines on the 
you see that none of these lines incline 
or the left ; does the first line incline ? 

repeat after me; the first line inclinet 

e right nor lefl,the first line inclines neither 

or forward, [they repeat after him and so 

line. 

by do you call this first line a horizon- 

ointing to the first horixentai line of the 

se it neither ascends nor descends, 
lo vou call the second line horizontal ? 

m 

se it neither ascends nor descends [so 

lo the tenth. 

hydoyou call this first line vertical.' 

.it] 

Be it neither inclines to the right nor left, 
he second is called a vertical line, Sm. 
J to the tenth.] 

hat do you call the first horizontal line ? 
ight line — all those lines are horizontal 

re not those also [the vertical] horizon- 

EMre straight but not horizontal ; they are 
vertical ; but you thought to catch us a- 

se now we draw some lines, 
i prepare our slates and pencils. 
)u all ready ? 

are we about to do now ? 

I please— lines horizontal or vertical. 

r my first horizontal} equal to three in- 

s all repeat and execitte— and the lengthi 



of the lines are arbitrary ; but they commence and 
run parallel with each other.] 

7. Let us now draw vertical lines, are you all 
re^dy ? At one inch from the upper frame and from 
the side frame, I commence my fint vertical line> 
which I draw descending to the length of one inch. 

P. [Repeat and eiecute!] 

T. What have we done ? [to a boy who appears 
inattentive] 

P. I have from the initial point at the distance of 
one inch from the upper and side frame of my slate, 
drawn a vertical line of the length of one inch. 

7. On the right side of my first vertical line, and 
at the distance of one inch, I commence at the same 
summit my second vertical line, and I draw It de- 
scending two inches and one half an inch. \ 

P [Repeat and execute.] 

T. At the distance of one Inch and a half, on the 
right side of my second vertical line, I draw my third 
vertical line ; of the length of five inches and three 
fourths of an inch. 

P. [They repeat and execute.] 

All these exercises are checked by the square, 
compass, and rule. The dexterity and proficiency 
acquired by these means, and the enlargement of 
the faculties, the self respect, which augments with, 
the acquirement of knowledge, and the obvious tn- 
periority of the subjects, compared with the studiei 
of those of the same age in the ordinary schools. 
give this method a decided preference. Although 
there is a great variety of experiments on lines per- 
formed before they attempt angles, I shall here In- 
troduce an exercise on the angle ; in order to diver- 
sify these sketches, which are after all, im|)erfect. 

T You see that figure ? [pointing at It on the pre- 
pared toble suspended in front— thb is the figure. 



P. I see two lines. 

7. One of these lines is a vertical line, the other 
an oblique line. 

P. [Pupils repeat.] 

7. Thif vertical line it shorter than the obliqaa 
line. # 

P. [They repeat, all the following sentences.] 

7. The oblique line b longer than the vertical line 

The oblique line it a line sloped, and inclining 
from its summit to Its lower point ; and b inclined 
upwards from its lowest point to the summit ; — thb 
oblique line inclines to tlie right. 

The vertical line meets the oblique line at one 
point. 

The oblique line meets the verticil llneat one point. 
These two straight lines meet each otheratonepoint . 
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The final point of the vertical linCi coincides with 
the point of the oblique line. 

The final point of the oblique line, coincides 
with the final point of tbe vertical line. 

The two meeting lines comprehend a space which 
is called an angle. 

As this angle is formed^by lineS) it is said to be a 
linear angle. 

This angle is said to be a line or angle because it 
is formed by lines. 

This linear angle is formed by straight lines. 

As this line or angle b formed by straight lines, it is 
said to be a rectilinear angle. 

This line or angle is said to be a rectilinear angle, 
becaase it is formed by straight lines. 

The straight lines which form this rectilinear an- 
gle, are called the limbs of this rectilinear angle. 

This rectilinear angle is formed by two straight 
lines, and consequently has two limbs. 

One' of the two limbs of this rectilinear angle, is a 
vertical line, the other is an oblique line. 

The vertical is the vertical limb of this rectilinear 
angle. 

Theobliqae line is the ebliqae limb of thb recti- 
linear angle. 

The point in which the two limbs of thb rectilinear 
angle meet, b called the summit of thb rectilinear 
angle. 

The oblique limb of thb rectilinear angle, ascends 
from the left to the right, and descends from the 
right to tbe left. ^ 

The oblique limb of this rectilinear angle, consid- 
ered from its initial pointi inclines to the right. 

The limbs of this rectilinear angle incline towards 
each other. 

As the limbs of this rectilinear angle incline to- 
wards each other, tbey are not perpendicular to 
each otiier. 

As the limbs of this rectilinear angle are not per- 
pendicular to each other, it is not a right angle. 

This rectilinear angle is not a right angle, because 
its limbs are not perpendicular to each other. 

As thb rectilinear angle is not a right angle, it b 
said to be an oblique angle. 

This rectilinear angle is said to be an oblique an- 
gle, becaase it is not a right angle. 

Thb obliqae angle is smaller than a right angle. 

As this oblique angle is smaller than a right angle, 
it is said to be an acute ^gle. 

Thb oblique angle b raid to be an acute angle, be- 
cause it if smaller than a right angle. 

The initial point of the vertical limb, and the ini- 
tial point of the oblique limb, are not equidistant 
from the summit of that angle. 

All these exercises thus repeated, transposed and 
varied in explanation of their properties, habituate 
the mind to the minute examination of the proper- 
ties of other thbgs ; while ideas are imbibed with the 
i9m% care is nonsense b acquired at other scboob. 



Tbe analysb of angles and figures of every forio, 
are made in the same manner, and to socb perfec- 
tion is this exercise of the eytj ear and hand carried; 
that any forms whatever may be exactly drawn 17* 
every pupil, withoat any other aid thaiilhe oral des 
scription. 



PHlLOLOGICAli DEPARTMENT. 

G E A. M M A.m. Continuedfrom page 270. 

The infinitive mood resembles tbe noun in beisf 
used as a nominative toa^erb ; as in the follow ingLst- 
in sentence from Cicero, as well as in the translaliM 
of it into English : Loquor de cfoc/o honUne et erudU^t 
cm vivxRE tit coGiTARE. *< I spcalc of a man of lean< 
ing and erudition, for whom to live b to think.** It 
is also, like the noun, capable ef being goveraed 
by an active verb ; as Oblilus eM scribers, '^ He Imi 
forgot to u/rite,** On some rare occasions in tbeJLir 
tin language, an adjective is employed to agree wilb 
it as with a noun. Thus Cicero says, Cum titxu 
ipgum tu/pe tH nobis ; also, Totum hoc ditpSeA rii- 
i,osoptfABi. Persius says, VELLBiuvmciU^uecif. 
Petronius, Mewn intblligere nul/d pteumi res- 
do. In these instances vivere b used in the saine mss- 
ner as vita ; velle kB volunta* ; philotophmi as ^V 
tophatiOf if such a noun eibted ; and inltlHgen a 
used as tnteUeeiumf the accusative of the noos a- 
ielledut. Sometimes it is employed as the genitive 
of a noun; thus Cicero says, Temput ett abire, a 
phrase eqaivalent to temput est abeundi. Somttioei . 
as an ablative. Thus in Plautus, Ego sum defems 

REPERIRE, VOS dcfcssi (^UfRBRE. 

In other respects, however, it differs from tbe 
noun. The toncordance of an adjective with it is 
the manner now mentioned is a rare occurrence even 
in the Latin language, and does not take place u 
the English and othecs. The additional idea wbith 
tbe adjective would express is connected with the 
infinitive by a different sort of syntax. InLstb, 
meum intelltctum, or meam intelUgentiamj b Bioce 
consonant to general usage that meum intelHgtrt. 
We should not in that language say 6ontfiii inttlU' 
gere. If bonus were employed, it would be along 
with tn/e/Zedta, or some other noun ; and, if tbe is- 
finitive intelligere were employed, tbe additioBal 
idea would be conjoind by means of a part of speech 
which we have not considered, the adverb ; in this 
instance, btni irdtUigtrt. In English we s^old not 
say, ** my to understand," but "my unffntind- 
ing;" nor <' a good to understand,*' but "a good on- 
derstanding,'* or ** to understand well." 

When an agent is mentioned along with an aoUoa 
in the infinitive, it b not in the form of a noun in 
the genitive, as it would b^ if the act were expres- 
sed by a Doun. ' We do not say illiui amaret as ve 
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should ^y mi us amor. Nor is it put in the noraina- Inifying tbe object acted on either comei after, 



tjve. Though we say Hie cmri/, we do not say ilU 
amnre. The syntax of the infinitive is in this in- 
stance peculiar ; the agent is put in the accusative : 
Ilium dmare. This arrangement docs not arise from 
the regimen of a preceding word expressed or un- 
derstood governing the noun in the accusative. The 
combination of the noun in this form with tlie infi- 
iiitive sometimes constitutes a phrase which is used 
as a nomifialive to a verb. In the Greek language 
(hi9 combination is sometimes even used as a noun in 
different oblique ca^es in whjch it has an adjective 
agreeing with it. Thus Anacreon says. 
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Tbe accusative here only intimates that the noun 
and the infinitive occupy the place of a subjoined] 
sentence. In English, when The phrase is to be era- 
ployed as a nominative to a verb, we use the noun 
preceded by the particle " for,** which may be reck- 
oned equivalent to an oblique case in Latin. We 
say, "/or a man to tell a lie is a lign of cowardice.'* 
We sometimes find this differently expressed in low 
and provincial dialects. " To," for example, is em. 
ployed in5tead of "for ;" as, " To^ou to daceive me 
was unlH>coming " At other times the noun In tbe 
objective case is used without any preposition, as, 
*' But, htm to think that be was entitled to any cre- 
dit was ridiculous." 

When an object acted on is mentioned in connec- 
tion with an act expressed by the infinitive, or when 
the name of an object referred to, and usually gov- 
erned by a verb in some oblique ease, is introduced, 
it is not put in the genitive as when it follows a noun 
signifying the same action. In this respect the infin- 
itive retains the regimen of the verb to which it be- 
longs. We say amor uxoriij for, "tlte loveofooe> 
wife,'* or, if the person entertaining this affection is 
alreftdy mentioned in the genitive, the object of it 
is introduced by a preposition in such a phrase as 
amor illius erga vxorem.. But when the infinitive 
amare is used, it governs urorcm, in the accusative. 
We 5ay, (Hum amare lucorem, "for him to 
love his wife." Sometimes an ambiguity might 
thus be created, because both the agent and the ob- 
ject are mentioned in the same case, and* on ac- 
count of the common practice of inversion in the 
Latin language, the order in which the wards are 
placed does not strictly follow that of their syntax. 
Hence the ambiguity of the famous response of the 
Pythian omcle to Pyrrbus, ^io ie Romanoi vineere 
posscy which admits of being translated, " I say that 
you can overcome the Romans," or, "I say that 
the Romans can overcome you.' In general, bow- 
ever, the connection renders the meaning of such 
tentences evident, and their perspicuity Is assisted 
by the name of the agent being placed before tba 
iofiiiiUvei or nearest to it; whila the acGosatire f ig- 



at a greater distance before it. The same thing takes 
place in the English language, although in it the in- 
finitive differs a Tittle in its mode of information, as 
it consistyof the prefixing of a separate word. When 
we use the noun "desire," we say, " the desire of 
fooii;* ''ofmoneyrnT ^'offame." But "^odesire 
food, money, or fame:* The production of this 
mode of transition seems to us id be the great 
power conferred on a noun by the word " to" prefix- 
ed as the sign of the infinitive. In this therefore, 
according to Mr. Tooke, the nature of a verb should 
consist. It might appear, however, that this is not 
common to all verbs, and therefore is not the charac- 
teristic circumstance which, when added to a noun» 
(pakes it a verb. In neuter and intransitive verbs it 
scarcely appears. Yet it is not always lost even in 
these. Every verb admits of a transition of Jis- 
course to some other ideas expressed by noOns, if 
not by direct regimen, yet through the medium of 
prepositions, and this is generally more or less al- 
tered when a word from being a noun receives ei- 
ther tlie form of assertion, so as to become a verb, 
or is transformed into that part of speech called the 
infiniUve of the verb. Let us take, for example, the 
word "struggle," which is used both as a aoun and 
as a verb. We say, " his struggles were strenuous 
and incessant." When we use it as a verb, we say, 
" he struggled with a powerful antagonist." We of- 
ten also use such expressions as, " His straggles with 
his antagonist were obstinate." But in this last 
phrase we are conscious. of a slight defect ; and, al- 
though the. brevity and manifest meaning of it may 
in general enable it to pass without censure, an %o 
curate writer will prefer the introduction of a verb 
for the purpoy of completing the series of words 
demanded by the syntax^ It will be felt more 
strictly agreeable to the import of tBe different ma- 
terials of language to say, "the struggles whiehhe 
mainkiined with his antagonist were obstinate." It 
is also to be remembered, that even the least tran- 
sitive verbs differ from nouns by having all qualify- 
ing ideas conjoined with them, not by adjectives 
but by adverbs, and that in this particular the infi- 
nitive mood follows the law of the verb ; we say, " a 
tioltnt struggle," but " to struggle violently:* It is 
only in these peculiarities of transition, and In re- 
ceiving adverbs instead of adjectives, tbaf we can 
perceive any difference betwixt the infinitive of a 
verb and tbe corresponding noun. The former of 
these differences depends, in a great measure, on 
the character of particular verbs, and both of them 
seem too slight to confer on the infinitive the 
same rank with the asserting verb, and to divest it 
of the character of a noun. This b more especially 
the case when we consider that it is oilteo used with- 
out an advesb, and without any such transition as 
has now been described, but is never Independent 
of some character of syntax which fo common to it 
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with the noun. With this statement of the (acts, 
we leave the argument to the consideration of our 
readers. We deprecate, in the mean time, any pre- 
mature attempt to improve, in this or any other in- 
stance, the nomenclature of grammar. 

The infinitive mood, in consequence of resem- 
bling in some particulars the noun, and in others 
the verb, is rendered fit for performing, in a man- 
ner pecular to itself, the ofllce of the subjuoction of 
sentences to verbs. It may be made a question whe- 
ther connections of words formed by means of it 
oughl to be called sentences ; but they certainly 
contain the meaning of sentences. We have al- 
ready remarked that every noan may be resolved 
into a sentence, by means of a definition. But by 
the use of the infintivc we have the parts of tlr 
sentence in a more distinct state than if they were 
all implied in a noiin, though not so esplicitly as in 
a definition, or even in a sentence formed by the 
subjunctive mood. It has thus a character interme- 
diate betwixt the noun, with its regimen of geni- 
tives or the accompaniment of adjecti^s, and such 
subjoined sentences as have been already described. 
The same connection of ideas may be expressed by 
any one of the three following modes of diction : 

1. By nouns alone, as in this sentence, " he wish- 
es his son's departure" 

2. By the infinitive mood, as when we say, " he 
wishes his son io depart." 

3. Or by a sentence subjoined in the subjunctive, 
thus, ** he wishes that his son uoiUd depart " 

Here the verb ** to wbh" is that to which the 
other ideas are subjoined ; and the verb ^ to depart" 
is that which is variously impTied in the subjoined 
series of \% ords. 

The preference of one of these to another will 
sometimes bec^ctated by convenience, according as 
the intention of a writer is to study brevity, or to 
indulge in minuteness of detail ; and sometimes there 
will be so little foundation for any particular prefer 
ence, that the choice will be left to fancy, to habit 
or to the love of variety. Sometimes a sentiment 
expressed in one of these modes io one language re- 
quires a different one when translated into another. 
Credo tt sapere may be translated ''I believe you to 
be wise ;*' but</trt tetapere cannot be translated " I 
said yon to be wise ; the infinitive is here to he laid 
aside, and instead of it, a sentence must be sub- 
joined by means of the word *^ that." '' I said tbat 
you were wise." 

We generally find it more eligible to use an infini- 
tive than a noun, when we have occasion to con- 
nect with the meaning of the word any considera- 
ble variety of circumstances. We say << murder is 
m heinous crime ;" but when we mention the agent 
and the object, we prefer using the infinitive mood, 
we say, "for a son to murder a parent is a heinous 
crime." This is a more complete expression than 
<< the murder of a parent by a sob." Indeed thb 



last phrase evidently requires a verb or a partScifle 
to make it complete ; thus, ** the murder of a pa- 
rent commuted by a son, isabeinoos crime; audi 
as this makes the phrase verbose and tadious, it is 
better to say, *^ for a son to murder a parent is a hei- 
nous crime." In the Latin language, this idea wonld 
be most conveniently expressed by the subjunctive 
mood preceded by the particle ut. Uljiiius pmen- 
tern inierfieiat nefat est It is but seldom that the 
mention of the agent is combined with the use of 
the infinitive, when the combined phrase is to be 
made the nominative to a verb. Such expressioos 
as JUium interfieere parentem neftu eti, are some- 
times used, but they are inconveniest and ungrace- 
ful, and therefore not common. 

The infinitive mood is varied in respect of tense. 
That form which b called the present infinitive is is 
reality of no tense. It is pure, absolute, and aoru- 
tic. It may be employed without the implication of 
time, and it admits of being applied equally to pait, 
present, and fntore transactions. The remarb 
which we have made on that part of the indieatiat 
mood called its present tense, will suggest suffici- 
ent proofs of this fact ; and the subjects are so nea^ 
ly analogous that it is unnecessary to bring forwsrd 
particular illustrations of this point. 
' The infinitive in the past tense is, in tbe Latin Itn- 
guage, fully expressed by the termination use, wfaicft 
is nearly allied to the pluperfect subjunctive, a cir- 
cumstance probably arising from the coincidence of 
their use as consbting in a subserviency to snbjaoc- 

tion. 
The future infinitive, both in Latin and io Eo' 

glish, is formed by circumlocution. In Latin the 

general infinitive of the substantive verb is, for this 

purpose, conjoined with the future partici^e liu- 

mm, or t/uru« esse. In English it is constructed on 

similar principles. We say " to be abont to go." 

We sometimes merely use the general aorbtic infisi- 

tive after a verb which implies a reference to foto* 

rity, as* << I expect him to go." In expressing socb 

ideas, however, we frequently reject the infinitive 

as not well fitted for our purpose, and in its stesd 

employ a sentence in tbe future indicative, subjoio- 

ed by the word <Mhat;" " as I expect tbat he will 

Similar principles are discovered in the formatioB 
of the tenses of the infinitive in the passive voice. 

6. The Gerund and Supine. 

The Gerund is a part of speech nearly resembling 
the infinitive^ but tending more strongly to the noun, 
both in form and syntax. Like the noun, it is go- 
verned by prepositions, which the infinitive, at least 
in the Latin and English languages, is not. We say 
" much harm is done to the constitution by drinking.'' 
In Latin this idea is expressed by the ablative of the 
gerund (potando.) The infinitive is sometimet thas 
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Tised without a preposition, as in a passage already 
quoted from Plautus, Ego turn de/tuui rtptrire, ros 
defesH qucertrt ; but tbe gerund is, in almost every 
instance, better adapted to sueh purposes. Such 
passages contribute to show to what extent the in- 
finitive may be used as a noun ; but the infrequency 
of that mode of employing it, and the frequent use 
of the gerund, prove to us that differences in the 
forms of words, or parts of speech, often consist in 
a different extent of adaptation to particular purpo- 
ses, and that the characters of some pass almost in- 
sensibly into those of others. 

The gerund differs from the infinitive in not ad- 
mitting the mention of the agent in equally close 
syntax. It does not even, like the noun, admit of 
the annexation of this or any other id^a by ageni- 
tivr or an adjective, nor has it any power analogous 
to tliat which the infinitive has of taking an accusa- 
tive befiore it, to signify the agent. The gerund 
therefore is employed only when no mention of the 
agent is required, or when this is done by connect- 
ing it with some other word in the sentence, as when 
we*say *< men hurt themselves by drinking,*^ 

The gerund takes tbe regimen of the verb with res- 
pect to tbe nouns which it introduces. In Latin we 
say potando rinum ; and in English, '^ by drinking 
wine." The same word may however be also used 
as a noun, and then it may take an adjective and 
govern tbe genitive ; as *< by //^ drinldng o/wine." 
The difference betwixt the word in " log," in these 
(wo modes of employ! og it, is analagous to the dif* 
ference betwixt the Latin gerund in c/tim, and the 
noun in -las or in a/ta or a/to, formed from the verb. 
Instead of the preceding phrase, we may employ po- 
tUf or potatione tint. The Latin word called the ge- 
rund also admits of tieiog used as a noun ; we can say 
potando rtni, as vfeli as potando vinum. 

The gerunds now mentioned have no accident of 
tense conjoined with them. We formerly observed, 
however, that the preterit6*fortn of the English verb, 
as used after the auxiliary " to have," has the na- 
ture of a preterite gerund. ** Gona" is the name of 
an act completed. In the phraser '< I have gone," it 
occupies the place of a noun governed in the accu- 
sative. In verbs of the transitive kind^ while it is 
thus governed, it governs in its turn another noun, 
in the same manner as the other parts of the verb to 
which it belongs. We say " I have given them my 
promise." This is the nature of the word separately 
considered ; but it is never used as a gerund in any 
other connection, and therefore grammarians have 
neglected to ascertain its proper character. 

The word called a tupint in the Latin language b, 
in structure and use, similar to the gerund, though 
not possessing all its inflections, and more limited 
in its application. 

SicT. XII. fnterrog^ion, t 

I^TXBMOATiov ii a part •f thf 4biw:i of iuignage, 



performed by means of the verb, which remains to 
be considered. We have mentioned it in enume^ 
rating the forms of imperative influence which 
mankind, by means of language, exert on one ano- 
ther. Its peculiar object is, to obtain information 
from the person addressed. Mr Harris considers it 
as a modification of the use of the verb, and constl- 
tnting a distinct mood, although the verb when thus 
applied should not possess a distinct form. It is a di- 
rect request, and therefore implies the imperative in 
a very prominent degree. " What is your name ?'* 
is another mode of saying " tell me your name." In- 
terrogative words and interrogative arrangements of 
words are abbreviations implying the subaudition of 
the imperative of the verb <<to tell." "Who b 
there.'" means ** tell me the person who is there." 

Interrogative words implying a request foi' the par- 
ticular mention of one circumstance that must be 
selected as true, from many others that are imagina- 
ble, have a close etymological connection with the 
relative, and sometimes consUt of it unaltered, (^uis 
in Latin b different from ^ us, but is evidendtly de- 
nied from it, and the variation, which it receives b 
intended to intimate that the imperative of the verb 
"to tell" b understood^ or rather it b so altered as 
to express thb imperative dbtinctlyand fully. In 
the Italian language, we have an instance of the 
employment of a different sort of word; *'what do 
you want ?" is expressed by eoea voUie f whieh li- 
terally translated is "thing yon want." But on 
most other occasions, in every language, the inter* 
rogative words are more or less allied to the re- 
lative. From 9Ut in Latin, wa have fuief quaUtf 
quandof quof quormmf and from <*who," and 
" which," in English, the words << when ?" <* where ?" 
and " whence ?" are evidently derived. 

There are other questions which may be denomi- 
nated aitemative in their nature, because the speaker 
supposes two opposite statements, one of which 
must be true and the other fidse. A subject and a 
predicate are connected in a question, and the only 
reply that it admits of is, either an assertion of a 
connection betwixt the subject and this predicate^ 
or betwixt it and a predicate which is completely 
tbe reverse. This may be also done by single words 
of affirmation or negation, rendered completely 
significant by their reference to the question. In- 
terrogations of all kinds, however, imply the mean- 
ing of the imperatife of the verb " to tell." The 
words of which they consist are a sort of subjoin- 
ed sentences to this imperatfve, and are in some de- 
gree elliptical in the first creaiion, though generally 
rendered precise by receiving a peculiar form. 

CHAP. VII. 

Of Murb». 

The term Advtrb b considered by IVlr. Tooxx as 
expressive of no charactitr by which a part of speech 
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can be distingaisbed. He cousiders tbe adoption of 
it as an artifice by means of whicb, under tbe col* 
our of scientific order, grammarians bave brought 
together a variety of words, originating in abbrevi- 
ations and corruptions, and possessing in no otber 
respect any common property. In tbb opinion we 
cannot acquiesce, although we are sensible that 
some confusion has arisen from the unskilfalness of 
pammarians in ranking among adverbs some words 
which ought to have been included under a different 
head. To be Continued. 



ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

OF rEACTIONS. 

» 

Continued from page 236. 

Thb first conclusion to be drawn from tbe forego- 
ing table, is that operations |ierformed upon the de- 
nominator, produce.the effect of contrary or inverse 
operations upon the quantity represented by the 
fiaction. Ji farther remit u, thatj if the numerator 
and denominator of a fraction be multiplied at the 
$ame time by the same number j the value ofthefrae^ 
Hon toiU not be changed : for if, on the one hand, the 
fraction is increased to 2, 8, kc, times its former 
value by multiplying tbe numerator ; on tbe other, 
a half, a third, &c. part of it is taken by tbe second 
operation ; in a word, it is divided by the same 
number by which it was multiplied at first. Thus 
1-5 is equal to 3-15, and 5-21 are equal to 10-42. 

It may be seen in the same manner, that if the 
numerator and denominator of a fraction be divided 
at the tarns time by the same nwfnberj the value of the 
fraction wilt not be changed; for if, on the one hand, 
by the division of the numerator, the fraction be 
made 2, 3, kc. times less than before ; on the other, 
by the second operation, it is increased to 2, 3, &c. 
times its former value, in a word it is multiplied by 
the same number by which it was before divided. 
Thill, tbe fraction 2-4 is equal to l-H, and 3-9 is equal 
to 1-3. 

It is not with fractions as with whole numbers, in 
which a quantity, as long as it retains its relation to 
the same unit, is susceptible of but a single expres- 
sion ; by fractions, on the contrary, tbe same quan- 
tity may be expressed in an UQlimited number of 
ways. For example, all the fractions 1-2, 2-4, 3-6, 
4-8, 5-10, 6-12, 7-14,^&c. in which each numerator 
is contained twice in its denominator, express, under 
diflferent forms, the half of the unit. The fractions 
1-3, 2-6, 3-9, 4-12, 6-16, 6-18, 7-21, kc. in which 
each nnmerator is contained 3 times in its denomina- 
tor, all represent the third part of the unit. But 
aaiong all the forma taken in each example by the 
fraction proposed, the first it tbe moit remarkable, 



as being the most simple ; and it would accordingly 
be well to know how to return to it from each of tbe 
others ; now this may be accomplished by dividing 
the two terms of any one of them by tbe sane nun- 
her, which, as has been shown, will not alter Ks 
value. Thus, on dividing the two terms of the 
fraction 7-14 by 7, we come back to 1-2, and by per^ 
forming tbe same operation upon tbe fraction l-U, 
we deduce from it 1-3. • 

By following thb last proceeding, a fraction nay 
be reduced to its .lowest terms, or to its timpUtt ex- 
pression. It can be applied to no fractions bat thost 
of which the numerator and denominator are divisi- 
ble by the same number ; and in all other cases, tlie 
ppoposed fraction is the simplest of all that can reim* 
sent the quantity which it expressFCs. 

Thus, the fractions 5-7, 7-12, 15-16, of which lbs 
terms cannot be divided by tbe same number, at 
which lume no common ditisor or common measure, 
are irreducible ; and, consequently, the quantities 
which they represent, cannot be expressed ina-owre 
simple manner. 

JProm this it may be understood, that in order le 
simplify a fraction, we must try to divide both iti 
terms by some one of the numbers 2, 3, &c. but bf 
this trial we may not always reach tbe simplest es* 
prcssion of tbe proposed fraction, or at least, wcBSf 
frequently be compelled to make many ansuccestfiil 
attempts. If, for example, we had the fradioa 
24-84 given, we might observe first, that each «f hs 
terms is a multiple of 2, and, after dividing tbem bjr 
this number, we should obtain 12-42,' dividing tbeu 
the two terms of this last by 2, we have 6-21 ; tbi) 
fraction, notwithstauding that it is already much 
more simple than the given fraction, is still suscepti- 
ble of a farther reduction ; for both of its terms nasj 
be divided by 3, and thus we have 2 7. 

If it be remarked, that to divide a given nnmberbj 
2, then to divide the quotient by 2, and then tfaif 
new quotient again by 3, are the same as to divide 
the number at once by tbe product of the nunben 
2, 2 and 3, uhich are equal to 12, it will be seen tbit 
tbe three operations above may be effected atones, 
by dividing the two terms of the proposed fractios 
by 12, when we have likewise 2-7 as before. 

Tbe numbers 2, 3, 4 and 12, since they each divide 
at once Uie numbers 24 and 84, are the commoD di- 
visors of these numbers; but 12 is distinguished frtHD 
the others by being the greatest ; and by.employiof 
this greatest common divisor or common mearurt o( tbe 
two terms of tbe given fraction, we reduced it at 
ouce to its simplest expression. There would be 
great use then in such an investigation as this: Tire 
numbers being given to fmd their greatest cootaisA 
divisor. 

Tbe common divisor of two numbers may be fooad 
by a species of trial easy in its application » whid^ 
has the advantage of coming nearer to its condniioB 
at each attempt, Thit may be eleariy ttBdmtoed 
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from the followiog eiainple. Let tbe two numbers 
be 637 and 143. The greatest divisor common to 
both these Durabers* evidently cannot be greater 
than the smaller of the two ; it is worth while then 
totry whether the number 143, which divides itself 
and ^ves 1 for the quotient, will also divide the 
ifbruber 637, in which case it will itself be the great- 
est common divisor sought: but, in tiA example 
proposed, it is not so, for we have quotient 4, and 
a remainder 65. 

Now it is plain that every divisor common to the 
two numbers 637 and 143rmust also divide the num- 
ber 65 wfiich remains after dividing the greater by 
the less ; for the greater 637, is equal to tbe less 143, 
nialtiplied by the quotient 4, plus the remainder 66 ; 
bat on dividing 637 by the common divisor sought, 
we shall have an exact quotient ', we must also then 
have a like exact quotient, on dividing by the same 
divisor each of the parts into which 637 is separated, 
and putting together the results; but the product of 
143 by 4 must necessarily bedivisibleby the common 
divisor which is a factor of 143 , then the other part 66 
mast also be divisible by this divisor, without which 
tbe entire quotient would be a whole number accom- 
panied by a fraction, and consequently could not be 
equal to the whole number resulting from the division 
of 637 by the common divisor. Thus, everjp divisor 
common to 65 and 143 will divide 637| composed of 
4 times 143 and 65. 

By the same reasoning, it m^y be proved in gene- 
ral, that tvay divitor common to two numbtrt mutt 
da'uie the remainder of the divinon of the greater by 
the lets; and, that every divitor common to the lets 
numhtr and the remainder t mutt divide the greater. 

From this principle, it may be concluded that the 
greatest common divisor of the numbers 637 and 143, 
wiH likewise be that of the numbers 143 and 65, and 
that the greatest common divisor of these last, will 
likewise be that of 637 and 143 ; but, as 65 cannot 
be divided by a number greater than itself, the first 
trial most be made by that. On dividing 143 by 65, 
we get three for the quotient, and 13 for the remain- 
^ der. From a course of reasoning similar to that in 
relation to the numbers 637, 143, and the remainder 
65 of their division, it will appear that the greatest 
oommon divisor of 143 and 65, will likewise be that 
of the numbers 65 an^lS : now, the greatest divisor 
common to these last cannot exceed 13 : it must then 
be tried whether l/WiU divide 65, which It wUI, and 
6 if the quotient. Therefore 13 is the greatest com- 
aon divisor sought, since being the greatest divisor 
oommon to itself and 65, it must be the same to 65 
and 143, and being the greatest divisor common to 
thesa numbers, it ifaust be the same to 143 and 637. 

ft is convenient in practice to place the successive 
division* in eoune after each other, and to dispose 
CfM operttioa as follows :* 



• In the Preocb method, tbe prodiicU are not set down, 
bat the operaUoa exfaihiti the divideads, qootienti, ana 



143)637(4 
572 

66)143(^ 
130 

Greatest common measure 13)65(5 

65 



As the reasonings employed In the foregoing ex- 
ample may be applied to any numbers whatever^ 
they lead to this general rule : The greatett common 
meaiure or divitor of two numbert may be foundf by 
dividing the greater of the two numbert by the test ; 
then dividing the lettbythe remaituier of the firtt di- 
rinon, then dividing thit remainder by that of the se- 
cond divUionf then dividing thit teeotul remainder by 
the third remainder or that of the third dtWnon, and 
continuing thutto divide the remainder of each operor 
tion by that of the fhllouingf untii an exact quotient 
be obtained. The tatt dkntor vill be the greatett com' 
mon divitor tought. 

These two exanoptes will be safBcieat for the ex« 
planation of the operation. 

COMMOir METHOD. FRXNCB METHOD. 



3760)9024(8 
7520 



1304)3760(2 
3008 



9024 



1504 



3760 



752 



1504 



±\ 
000 



752 
±\ 



752)1604(2 
1504 

000 

The greatest common divisor then of 9024 aod^ 
5760, is 752. 

47)937(19 
47 

467 
423 

44)47(1 
44 



3)44(14 
42 

1)3(1 
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47 


44 


3 


4o: 




1 


14 1 


44 


3 


14 


t' 






2 





2 f 1 



1)2(? 
2 



It may be seen in this last operation tiat the greateef 
divisor common to 937 and 47 is only 1, that is to say^ 
that prop^y speaking, these two numbers have no 



remaioders, which become divisors in succesiioa. The 
following is aa example of it : 

637; 143 65 13 



}» 
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common divisori since all whole numbers an divisi- 
ble by ). 

The preceding rule will always lead to this result, 
whenever the numbers proposed have no common 
divisor; for the remainders being alwap less than 
the divisors, become less and less at each operation ; 
and it is plain that the divisions will be continued as 
long as there is a divisor greater than unit. 

According to these calculation s» the fractions 
148-637, 8760-90124, may be reduced at once to their 
lowest terms, by dividing the two terms of the first 
by their common divisor 13, and those of the second 
by their common divisor 763 : thus they are found to 
be equal to 11-49. 6-12. As to the fraction 47-937, 
it is absolutely irreducible, since its two terms have 
no other common measure than unit. 

It is not always necessary to attempt the Search of 
the greatest divisor common to the two terms of the 
proposed fraction ; some reductions, as we have be- 
fore shown, offer themselves so readily as io make 
this investigation unnecessary. « 

Every number terminated by one of the figures 
0,2, 4, 6, 8, is divisible by 2 ; for since, after dividing 
any number by 2, the remainder of the tens can 
never be greater than 1, the last partial division will 
be performed upon the numbers 0, 2, 4, 6, 8, if the 
tens have left no remainder, or upon the numbers 
10, 12, 14, 16, 18, if they have left one, and all these 
numbers are divisible by 2. 

The nuipbera divisible by 2, are called even num- 
lerti because they may be divided into two equal or 
even parts. 

In the same nmnner, every number terminated on 
the right by or by 6, is divisible by 6 ; for, after 
having reached the division of the tens by 6, the re- 
mainder, if there beany, must necessarily be 1, 2, 
3, or 4 tens ; so that, if the last figure be an or 6, 
the operation will be finished upon one of the num- 
bers 0, 6, 10, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 40, 45, which 
are all divisible by 6. 

The numbers 10, 100, 1000, &c being expressed 
by the unit followed by a certain number of cyphers, 
maybe decomposed into 9 plus 1, 99 plus 1, 909 
plus 1, and so on in succession ; and the numbers 9, 
99, 999 etc. being divisible by 3 and by 9, it follows 
that if numbers of the form 10, 100, 1000, kc. be 
«livided by 3 or by 9, the remainder of the divbioo 
*will be 1. 

Now every number, which like 20, 300, 5000 is 
expressed by a single signiAcant figure, followed on 
the right by a certain number of cyphers, may be 
decomposed bito several numbers expressed by the 
unit followed on tlie right by the sumo number of 
cyphers : 20 is equal to 10 plus 10 ; 300 to 100 plus 
100 plus 100 ; 5000 to plus 1000 plus 1000 plus liXK) 
plus 1000 and so on with respect to others U follows 
from this, that if 20, or 10 plus 10, be divided by 
3 or by 9, the remainder will be 1 plus 1 or 2; and 
if 800, or lOOplns 100 plus 100, be divided by 3 or 
by 9, the remainder will be 1 plus 1 plus 1, or 3. 



Generally then, if we decompott io the same 
manner, any significant figure, followed on the right 
by a certain number of cyphers, in order to divide 
it by 3 or by 9, the renuiindor of this division will 
be equal to as many times 1 as there aro units in the 
significant figure, that is to say, to the significant fi- 
gure itself. Now, any number whatever, being de- 
composes into units, tens, hundreds, &c. will be 
found to consist of several numbers, each expressed 
by a single significant figure, united together ; and i( 
each of these last numbers be divided by 3 or bj 9, 
we shall have one of the significant figures of the pro- 
posed number for a remainder: for example, the di- 
vision of the hundreds will give for a remainder ibf 
figure of the hundreds, the division of the tens,U»t 
of the . tens, and so on with all others. If then, ikt 
sum of ail these remainders be divisible by 3 or bj 9, 
the division of the proposed number may be oisct- 
ly completed ; whence it follows that if the sumof tht 
figures of any number be de visible by 3 orbj^it 
will be the same with the number itself. 

Thus, the numbers 428, 4251, 15842, are dirbi* 
ble by 3, because the sum of the significant figures 
is 9 in the first, 12 in the second, and 15 in the third. 
In the same manner, 621, 8280, 934218, are difia- 
ble by 9, because the sum of the significant figmts ii 
9 in the first, 18 in the second, and 27 in the tkiid. . 

It will be remarked that every number divhiMi 
by 9 is therefore also divisible by 3, although ewy 
number divisible by 3 is not so by 9.. 

Observations analogous to these might be oisde 
upon several other nutMbers; but the investigitios 
of these properties would be a departure from oer 
subject. 

The numbers 1, 2, 3, 5, 7,11,13, 17* &c. which as 
only be divided by themselves or by unit, are called 
prime numbers. Two numbers, as 12 and 35, bsTtog 
each its separate divisors, none of which are cost* 
mon to l>olh the numbers, are caWedprimetoeothtihtr. 

An irreducible fraction has consequently for its 
numerator and denominator, numbers which sre 
prime to each other. 
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The publishers of the PHiLADELriiu Registis 
and National Recorder, are desirous ol being ablr 
to present to the public a weeKlv list of new iHiblica- 
ions in the United States. Itftonly fronf booksel- 
lers that the requisite information can be obtained; 
and, in order to afford a stronger motive than the 
desire of being useful, they offer to insert the oane 
of the publisher of any new work who will sendthea 
a notice of its publication. Th'ey request that the 
size of the book, the number of pages and the pncei 
may be mentioned, as well as the date of publicatioo. 
As this will SCI vv as an jidvertisement to the book- 
sellers, they hope {lubJishers will attend to it, dvec- 
ting their communications (post paid^) to LitteUaad 
Henry, 74 Sonth-Secood'Strset, Philadelphia, 
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Condadld from pagt 293. 
IitiiK modi ">* ilittt ornntt vrllit, puerile etl ; pbai 
Butcm (t r>enrKUfi pipedire ducii etiiilclli|eilii) viri. 

Ti afffct oraamrnt on tm-h a nibjecl at thii, is ptie- 
tile ! bill It diipalch it vith plalnnea and perspicuily, 
it t/itpart tfan inteWs'ot ottdvielliaformaf man. 

R[riRT[Ka (o llie developtnienl of lh« system in 
ItM! Juvenile Eipositor, and nbal we bRToliid in thr 
l>receding |iHrt of tt>ti es-ay relative to Iba Btcenl'iii- 
lion. pninuni;ialion ihe ilerivation of words, synono- 
myeing. lit,, let us oiuke tbt followiag obierviiliuiii. 

When He consider llie cuglomary agat of cUiUtcn 
who are JCDri]iiiglllc elemenli nfipeecb, a conclu- 
aion nalumily arlici, thai preetp'.i Jiovld be iaculcal- 
md by tutu and lillle ; became a difficult Uik i> not 
IntlButancuui, but llie work of lima. Tbeir idi'si 
'want eipaniioQ ; tliej am two coutracled ; tbe world 
to ifaem ii as yet iu ill non-age, and Ihcy masi be 
taught observation befon deeiiion. Further, ibia 
parl.nf life (Hat all) ti asiially occii|)]«d in ttiBraiiig 
lb« relative' jiroperliei of llie onnlyiit of ipeerh, Ur 
I'liilion, concord nnd goveruinenl *, and llic laak 
Meui* admicalily adajited to iLe cupacily,* Iriflei nniJ 



• Qitidaoi Uteri) inMituendoi. qui oiinom Kplvm miini.- 
eanl, non iwiavenint, quod ilia prima kIu el intellcc- 
liin d'lKiplinariim caprre rt luhorpni pali nan ponil. 

Quid cnrliiit iiliiK|iii facicnt, ci qiiu loqiil jiolernnl ? 
FieiaDtenimali(]iiidBrcMKrit. Aiitciirhoc. qiinnliiluai 
cumiue eil, umju* ad •» ptem a unoi lucrum rasiidinmiit f 
Naai certe quamlihet ^uruni lit quod eoa:iilerit clii 
prior, nmjnri tsnicn abqua divet puer eo ipio lono. 
quo miunn didicinel. Hoc per lir.giiloianias prurngi- 



Icit; 



El temporii, 



iu in&Nli 
racquiriuir. 



que ooa Doda jim eU iu parvii, led lum etUui lei 

" dbaae Aave Ihtughl Ihal atne thiuld be iiutr. 
im leUBTt uAi ore uni^ levea ijairt. tf j^n, ba 
tAalearlg period tanaetllier camprehead Uaimiig 
midure It^muf. 

But Shu can llxs da belter from the tintr al -. 
this <cv abk to wnlit ? 'For tomttlung Ihts ""< 
Orihmi ld trt tUgId the faih, Hltte atUii, wAiVA ap- 
pedl*i^*rtt)ieage^teven? fWcotn^, Aownvr, 
UttklhatmaiibeyMchtlieprBaiSngaselhidiliavc am- 
tfikiatd, jn llie i«>( ia^t be tenninf grtatir rhinje in 



lutis being objcci* of tba Uleatiaii, which to 
lljufC of a riper stage bacoma intolerable. Hence 

ippean tbal the proeeu of nature i) developed, 
ivliich a tvisR man nill ever pursue with that rigid 
Curoiglit which chaTBcIerisas all hit nations, Whatb- 
ibing be of foreign or domeatic origin, a proper 
knowledge of it depend] on a proper maDtier of, 
laving studied it ; fortbere is oaiucb thing ai know- 
ledgewilbout applicalinn. 

Becauw we are studying our native longne, it 
Joel not preclude (be necessity of ttudybg it well. 
It is interesting in Jitelf, as serving the comniXDicai 
(ions of man and aociety, irnd therefore demanda al* 

ilio.n. It would be ridiculouvtoieeRnan jimt 
ay or neglect bis own produce, and purchase (hat 
al foreign growth for his own conjumption. 

The necesiil}' of ilndying language properly, ba- 
ing acknowledged, we proceed to show what ii 
meant by studying it well. 

In studying language well, is raeanl thai method by 
which we obtain the cle^rett and most penpicuoua 
view of the subject. This coniiils in giving us a du« 
ei[iositino of thing! in Ibe abstract, as they relate to 
things in the coocrcle. Thai letten rightly disposed 
mskc word, or even a book, is whai every child 
k'lows; we want the prineiplp. Industry and per- 
v'varenca are ingredients of l|ia first demaad, but 
ilii.-y will not of Ifaemielves have the desired effect ; 
wc must have precept and eiample, with an iostmc- 
ter capable of eiplaining tie diffieultiea of both, — 
.\oihlng is taken tiy instinct that apperlaina le art. 
Therefore, ivbnt is correctly digested ialo an art) 
must be arllulty analysed, before we can have a josl 
knowledge of its construction ; and fron these pKio- 
iKS wa consider further. 

Since letters ara tho int elements of writtea 
speech, it seems necessary that we should know 
Mlislalttterls, and that letters are divided int« 
vutvels and contonanli ; that vowels have a perfect 
sound of themselves, and that one at least Is required 
In every syllable in the formation of words, lo Ihs 
licit place, we are lold that letten compote sylta- 
blet, syllables compete words, and that words con- 
poaa sentences ; that to words belong accent uatioit, 
proDanciaiioit and meaning ; that accentuation ei- 

iliat T«ry yew, in iwUcA he muid ot/ieraiK fuma been 
karaitiw let*. T/iit extended taieveivl!)eart,amimnu 
to atvm { aiuivhatrberiM antieipatedininftoicjiti* an 
acgmtitim to theptriod ^yeulh. 

Let la tut thenthmi aval/ evanlheveryfirttpetiadf 
andthelemto, lu tie ettmenU^liaminj; refidrt mem- 
sry aleae, wiieh it ml ati/jr/aaMrf hi liKIt boyi, tut it 
vrrgitimeinitintlMi." . r. 
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|fU in words of more than one syllable, or it degen- 
erates into a voweli dipththongal, or thripthongal 
soundi pointed out by the stress of voice in prouun 
ciation ; and that every word has a particular and 
specific meaning, which is necessary to be retained 
in memory, but the proper application of which mean- 
ing depends upon the judgment. All this is a work of 
noment, and requires eiertion in its execution. 
Some may dab off apart with the epithet qftriJHng ; 
but let such reflect that when every thing is to Inarn' 
the learner is actually existing in " the day of small 
tfUngt;'* and old Dr. Franklin proved to the satis 
faction of every person, ihtd the way to wealth is in- 
dustriously to collect these trifles into a sum, and 
if in this manner temporal wealth is accumulated, 
why not mental after the same ? 

We have now arrived at the threshold, the business 
of improvement is begun, a little is already learned, 
and promising hopes are entertained, that the con* 
summation wil| be no sarcasm on the beginning. 
The thing is taken at the right end, the leaf is turn- 
ed, and there can be no necessity for consulting 
what has been previously past. 

Our point with a little consideration, will be for 
ther established, if we reflect that the process of study- 
ing the languages is conducted after a similar man 
ner. The higher schools admit of no other methods in 
inculcating a knowledge of Latin and Greek, because 
they are considered, as every language ought to be, a 
work of memory and judgment. Teachers consider 
them of too much importance to be left tu the option 
pf chance, and to be learned at random as sciolists 
in gunnery shoot at the mark In fact, the conccp 
tion is just, and our ingenuity on the second reflec- 
tion, is called upon to form a reason for our. conduct 
i n not cultivating and impressing the knowledge of 
a thing by which we have been benefited ever since 
our infant tongues *^ could lisp the narne offalher." 

Enough has been said on this point already, j'et 
one more remark shall serve to throw it in a dif- 
ferent light. Every man, woman, and child, can 
tell how they were taught to read, and in what man- 
ner. Were you ordered to read before you could 
•pell f no : were you commanded to spell before 
you knew the alphabet.^ no. Then it is evident, that 
a proper process has been observed, end that the art 
of reading was accomplished on a progressive scale. 
It is thus, that other arts are learned — music, fur in- 
•tanee ; the gamut, to raise and fall the eight notes, 
must first be attained before plain tunes, and these 
again before those of a more complex nature. The 
time and mood, so puxzling to the beginner, are not 
of such insuperable construction, but that a patient 
attention will overcome them. 

In the next place we shall observe, that as in the 
preceding process a proper course has been marked 
out fof continuing the subject, a continuance must 
end, whara every person wishes it, in definite know- 
ledge. A plodding fellow obtaioi the name of phi* 



losophcr, but an occasional applicant can never he 
an adept. 

Au association of words forms a sentence ; and as 
from their oflSce they are peculiarly important, it 15 
I'Ut just tiiat they should be perfectly comprebended. 
A Greek or Latin sentence would be equally onintel- 
llglble ais an English one not understood. It yet re- 
mains for philosophy to establish how CsracoBiBit* 
mentand retention of synonymies should beporsoetl. 
Some may more rigidly contend for the thing (Inn 
necessity requires. Use and a spirit of inquiry f^ill 
do much when the foundation is once laid ; for 
words area sort of capital to the literary trader, by 
which his credit is daily increasing, hb stock aog* 
menting, and by means of synony roes (woMs irhicb 
are employed to define a meaning) his business nsde 
still more extensive. The acquisition of yestcfdij 
is become a new capital to day, and that of .to-diy 
Mill be tlfrown into the stock of to-morrow. Thus 
continues the interest, like retailing mercbaadixe, 
until an accomplishment of Independence, and ire 
are enabled to retire from the busy theatre of such 
an employment, and repose ourselves in the shades 
of affluence. 

Res(>ectiug synonymous words, " I couU natr 
find" says a late celebrated writer, *< anytvowm^ 
in English precisely of the samt meaning, Tktre teill 
always be some shade of difference in their appHetli«» 
to composition f and cannot be invariably sjinsay- 
mous.*'* But this, perhaps, is a more advanced iIb* 
dy, and appertains to a critical knowledge of speech; 
wc shall, therefore, charge it to the account of criti- 
cism, and pursue the thread of our subject withoot 
an episode. 

To obtain an elementary knowledge of ithio^ 
litt us consult the constituent principle ; we must be 
(aught hnw to lenm, and not ir/m/ to learn. S<R- 
limenly for one is a ftrinciple that, like a mecbanietl 
power, urges forward the body of the other wilhsH 
its reduodHncies. Too long has a contrary coston 
prevailed, and foresight, like a porter at the shafts 
of a whcel-barrow, been compelled to sabseribeto 
the direction of custom. But the day of experiment 
is establishing facts, and the hoodwinked GillHleD 
may a&sert the doctrine of the Antipodes, in despite 
of the Pope and the inquisition. 

By such methods as have been advanced, a prop 
er knowledge of grammar, is inculcated. There can- 
not be a t(X) definite discrimination observed ia the 
classes, and a too particular and applicable regimeo 
established. The art is studied, because it gives as 
a know Irdge of connection with its laws, we learn be- 
cause it is pleasing to know ; let us flet be content 
with superficials, when a thorough acquaintaoce is 
no superfluity, or deceive ourselves with the idle po- 
sition, that it is easier to learn a little tiian much. 

* G. Grablie has writtea a most excellent systMi oa 
the syoooymes of the English language. 
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Is It sot itrango that mao, formH to be the com- 
iMoioo of himselfi to elevate his thoughts to heaven, 
to uudentand the nature of systems and the laws of 
naturei should content himself with sciolism and hot 
improve the advantage of being reasonable ^ He who 
can see cause through effect, draw an inference from 
things as they are, and establish a truth by deduction, 
employs bis hours of leisure too oficn in triilingi 
without reflecting on things that are useful, or busy- 
ing himself in the cultivation of arts for the instruc- 
tion of others. — Having never eiperlenced a fruition 
of knowledge, we wish not for the enjoyment Hav- 
ing never tasted the feast of reason to perfection, 
we have not even the inclination to investigate and 
know what it is. 

Such is the daring composition of the human mindy 
that it can penetrate the secrets of nature, analyse 
the universe and decompose worlds. Yet the sci- 
ence of connection, so congenial with the wisdom of 
its construction, is abandoned to the government of 
circumstance and accident. A powerful charm of 
apathy or indecision clouds our .brightest moments, 
the invincible influence of some favourite trifle 
amuses the intellect, and humbles our Important pr# 
tentions to the dust* 

Some pleased illusion half consiimfss oar lives, 
. In plays, amusements, baubles, books, and wives. 

Such is our sluggish indifference to the improve- 
Bcnt of the mind, that we obseyve not the present 
nor gather from tiie past ; and on reflection, we are 
sometimes disposed to doubt whether heaven be 
alowed on us an intellect in mercy or in wrath.-^ 
Piothing can be offered in eitenuation of blunder- 
ing from design. Our conduct is of a con8e<]uen- 
tial nature, and operates against our interest by a 
■ law of necessity : it is leaving the boat with all its 
valualile contents to the mercy of wind and weather, 
when it may as well .be in port. Let us, therefore, 
by one poweiful exertion cast oS the shackles of 
ignorance and determi«ie to be wise. Let energy 
rise iu all her native majesty, and declare in 6ur fa- 
vour by abetting the glorious straggle of emancipa- 
tion from this worst of des{)otism. 

Speech, the ornament of humanity, was intended 
for onr conH>lation and assistance. Jt was intended 
as a medium for making known our wants, and a 
ehannel for extending the communications of socie- 
ty. " f^€ TUINK in voords,'' said a celebrated follow- 
er of the peripatetic sect ;* therefore let us use. 
them with elegance, precision and despatch.t We 

a Aristotle tauglit hi4 followers wiiile walkiug, and 
bence hu lect was called peripatetics. 

f And yt:t aiany spend their whole time in learning 
sere words as arranged in the columns of a spelliag book. 
He need not lay in what manner it is done; because 
•very one that has been under an illiterate teacher, or 
who hat arrived to the years of maturity and tees the 
ataordity, well knows what we seao. It is like oiie*t 
iiMing hit whole life abpnt X\y^ ibelli and huikf ofltarD- 



listen with attentioa to all who use language with 
propriety, whether it be at the . tea table or in the 
pulpit ; and nothing lessens a poblic speaker in the 
esitlmation of his hearers, sooner than an incorrect 
and inelegant mode of delivery. 

With these observations we conclude our present 
essay. We have endeavoared to throw out such 
hints concerning our mode of procedure, and the 
system we have developed in the American sehool 
class-books, as we thought might be useful to 
those who are engaged in instructing youth. The 
system is not new ; it is known to all those who 
are acquainted with the operations of the human 
mind, and the best ancient and modern writert 
on language. We shall not, therefore, attempt to 
dignify the system with a pompous namei but sub- 
mit it to the decision of the judicious. 



ox THK CCf.TIV%TIOW OF XATnEMATTCS, l>r« 
RIKG THB EinnTBKMTtt CKNTURT, ANDTHBIft 
INFLUKNCR TPOlf THB HUKAV UIVD DVBIlfG 
THAT PBBIOP> 



Coniinutdfrom Page 2S1. 

It may then be inquired, whether the precedence 
that has been, for some years yielded, to the sciences 
over literature in education, have been so baneful to 
the latter,assome writers have been pleased to repeat 
with so much more frequency than pertinence. The 
question, by what branch of our knowledge is the ed- 
ucation of children to be begun, is yet, from Che va- 
rieties of mental constitution, entirely unresolved; 
whether the study of languages is the only proper 
occupation of early years; whether it might not i*^ 
possible to snbstltuta for it advantageously, that of 
natural history, or even of practical geometry and of 
calculation in the form in which it has been rendered 
accessible to the senses in combination with mea- 
sures of magnitude by M. Pettalozei. Can it be de- 
nied, that many whose progress has been accelerated 
by seizing their particular taste, have returned to lit- 
erature, whenever they have felt the want of it, and 
have filled with great facility, the void in tlieir early 
education, while they >Nu>uld have remained stran- 
gers to literature as well as to every science, if they 
hod not at first fallen upon that to the cultivation of 
which they seemed to liave been specially summon- 
ed by nature. Examples would not be wanting, if it 
were necessary to assert upon the authority of exam- 
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iog, w ttiioiit ever tasting the sweetness of tbe kernel r>r 
tli^ fruit ; dilfciles habentes nujas, making much ffdo ri. 
ioui triflts The knowledge of tbe meaoing of word«, h 
absolutely neceaiary to the noderstaading of authors, nr 
one anotbrr ineonveration. Bnt they never enn be bni:fr- 
fd by jobbtring them pfftA^x^ttly, tnd by Aftfrc. 
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pie, iha [trogren w)iii:h may be ii)»Je ia the art of 
' composition, by the jiowereul a<leveluiicil mind. 
It ii not without reaiftn tliat D'AlembeK list wiii 
" the art of Avrltine is nO oilier tluo Ibul of iMnli 
lag, Bod Ihe giK of aloquence is the faeully of grading 
■n exact logic upon nn tnlerit »oul." 

PotasiJe, if you please, 1iie poeisaixl I he on 
■Itbougli ia their, u n aU other pursuits, great 
oi»o iDore to ihemielves ihan to the miiiule cin 
ttances of Iheir education.— Sciences must eii 
dilTorenl Jagreesofcerlainly, but, here are the per- 
fer.tmoJels oftaslefor imilaliOB, end nature 
ways speaking ro niBgioalion! luiceplible of « 
Ing, while ihey heliold bar, and to a«iU capableirf 
leitiag (be delicate *h«du ud the just etpreuioa 
of leniiinent 

Bui wer« it true lh»t peat wrilen have been ren- 
dered- more rare by Ihe culLivaliou of ibe acturees, 
liajil tiDlmulliplied men capable of eiprcssing ui( 
■ ideal with cleameM iiiiil preciiion, and of comwuni- 
CBliDg Willi *aiB to oflierj, wholet-ci ib.'y may have 
learned, Mlialever they can Lave iuiagineil ? And 
in the same mumer ai the proiperily of a na- 
tion does not result fpoia alcw ovcrgroivn eitalci 
nude acandolous by (he indigence of (he body of 
the people, but from llie geimral ease of (lie cir" 
■en* i so the progrcsi of lileralurt, especially whi 
coniidered in tcIoiIou lo llie good it may do in t 
cle(y> ought not lo be eiliinaieil from the perfe 
tion attuned by a frw privilegeit beingt whom their 
colemporBricj could not ajiprrciali.-, bu( from the in- 
telligence and information spread among the mau 
ofmen. 

On mch a valuation, the auperiorily of (ho eigli- 
taentb over the preceding centuries, ii undeniable. 

But wby etcite between literature and (be iciun- 
eej.a struggle for pre-eminence wbieb would be ren- 
dered endless by the »elMove of (beir reipuciive cul- 
livalors? To discover trulb, and to transmit it(i> 
otben, is (he common end of thuir varloui Itilj 
Decked with the graces of rhyme and of harmony, 
it MiEes on the heart and on ibo memory in the 
■traini of poetry ; inspired by (be animadng warmth 
ofaloflynnd rapid 'aloculiDn,i( should reign wiihoiil 
• rivatin ibeproifnctionsoflbearl of oratory, which 
become* perniclom when lleoiployBitntrength for 
the triumph of erronr. The masoficieuce ibould 
be ceaselessly devoted to reiearches which may 
prot'e useful, eillicr by furnishing new result* appli- 
cable lo the arU ofiociely, or by unveiling lo our 
■yes Ihe true laws of nalure, and enliglilcning our 
tninili with respect lo wbat can and nbal cannot ai- 
ijt. Thus it a, that prejudiceiiire dispelled which 
yield up one paK of Ibeir empire, only thai they may 
acquire anolher for motion so completely consti- 
tute* the essence of Ibe b umao mind, that it begjn* to 
go back •■ WMt) a* it ceasei to go forward. The 
precedence of one tcianct or of one art above oth- 
on at any perkidi must be deterained by the Mrri- 



ces it afords, and especially, liy Hit degree of [Krfet- 
linn to wbltb ii jiUain*. not ly the declemalipos ef 
llienipnwhomBypfof"*^'- Tit- Held from ftliich 
Ihe intKl Bbundnul linm'est may be procured ii tta , 
miijtcullUHled and the greatc'i nLinbofofuiiDib 
willLeeu|ilivn(ofl by that particiiler depaflmenliJ 
hnouU-dge, which, I'rtM lU riyuihy of it. progms 
(jivei Ihnso wboconsocnilu llirir ngil> lo it, rtucn 
loboi-eforlbemott multiplied aud ready and vm 

r.iieralure was the earliest in tt* *w«y ; but ena- 

kindlB*ywd de-p-i' of ever e.in.lling Ibe pei<«- 
lion of Ihe models left us by the two preceding cm- 
luricj, and must be contented with folloiringtbtB 
in (he less tore hut ca.'ier |.Blh of imilnlion. Ite 
inaLbcujalical sciences luccceJed lileralure; i»4 
now, the physical sciences, and csi^cially clpvmi- 
lry,seemlopM(e»stbe advantage ia the numberirJ 
importance of their discoveries. 

ThPscuKernBtionsofrcnownareyel more the wuri 
ofihingslhan of men; and oBlure jeecflj to hut 
fulU.vvedln the march of the mind ufeges, the«»s 
ordi'rvtiiichll observes in that of iniliviiluAlt. .V 
lirsl imagination rules ; but, sonn perceiving, iliililw 
ipetUof Ibi" enchanlres* , have clien bidden uiii-T 
(lowers, the precipice into which he hHtUllcn, a-" 
ihrows himself into the arm* of rea*oo ; he caltf 
lutes, he weigh* every *tep he is to take ; bill i*" 
bediscovcrsin tbeend, Uintcirtuiaslancei bejaiJ 
his control, *ven the Wind charms otiife.roectWi 
nrniest rewbulors and defeat liis best ■oneertsd («■ 
j*nt4, Jie*alls maginHtinn anttv to blauid i(iw;i- 
nalion lies deserted him, lie 
lo liie pmduclion of sweet acn 
demands Ibcse Mnsaliona evi 
than Ibcinbid calls for inlclltgcncv. 

rtrbaps, then, tlic i;ultiv(il1oii of lile.-ilure nayta 
rcsuniBil. itheiiGver that of ^he icie^iccs becMEa 
bBrrenofiucCCSsand cnj.jjmeiil ; b::l Lf^tbaliiil 
mny, their claims lotlio ciiu.idcralloi. bll' g""""'* 
of BflCiet'y are to Hibslanlial, that It may be tllon^ 
to apply 10 them all Ihost eloquent tefleciiooi ii(m 
llie utilily of physical aslrodomy, wild which «• U 
I'luce so happily close* hiseiposilionof Ifasiyitea 

" I.cl u< guard wilh care, (he rcmarkt) laliuu- 
largi- thelreasury of these loflyacipiireiuci.ti.llnd*- 
ligbls of thinking beings. Tliey have rendered ia- 
porl-mt rervices a agriculture to navigalimi, M 
geogmpliy; but Iholrereulett benefit i*, Ihal ibej 
have dissipated llie fear, occasioned by the eelestisl 
|ilii!iiomena, and liove destroy ed lboMerrours«l»f* 
ijiiuiig from the ignoroBceof oor true rtlaliomtii 
uulure, crrourssomuch the more baneiul, bccam! 
ILb order of sociely dcpunda upon 1be»a relilioni. 
lU unchangeable laws arCTiiorH, — jutticE. Tt 
from u* be that dougerous maxim, that'll ii Mwe- 
[i me* politic lo abandon ibem, and to deceive or t» 
subjugate oHui ia order to atMro their b 
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i? has beoriprovetl, in evrry aflri*, by fatal eiponeore, lied than a more restricted analysis, to effect the 
that these sntrred laws arc never lo be disrt'garUcd object which we have in view. 



with impunity." 



OUTMNES or rillLOSOPllIC F.DVCATlO.t, 

On the Science of the human mind. 

Toe stadyoC mind, as well as thai of maWar, ha* 
lis plain and simple elements; placed within the 
rericb of those who are only beginning to acipiire 
the rudiments of /;/u)ir/f(/ge, and founded upon that 
acquaintance, which cver>' one possesses, even in 
early life, willi the operations of his ownyirfM/ZiV* in 
the ptrceplion and di«crimination of the objects 
which surround him. 

In this science, too, ns in every Nher which pro* 
cceds upon regular principles, the attentiou of the 
student is confined at fu-sl to simple views, and par- 
ticular facts, and it is only upon these, uhenpro- 
peHy ascertained and classified, tliat he afterwards 
advances, by successive and connected steps, to ge- 
neral conclusions, or general laws, with regard to 
the several qualities and operations of iiin'd. 

To the elements of this science, therefore, we 
have recourse, on the present occasion, as tlie mo- 
ther science, so to call it, from which all others de- 
rive at once their origin and nourishment. Thus lo- 
gic, metaphysics, ethics^ jurisprudence, law, and 
eloquence, have their common origin in wi?m/, 
whilst, in all the branches of natnral philosophy, 
the powers of intellect are tlie inslruniputs, by 



1st. The powers of acquiring and preserving 
l;iiowledj;e. 

2d. I'he powers of sensation. 

3d. The powers of volition. 

4'ih. The powers of communication. 

It ik to the first of these divisions, that we particu- 
larly wish to direct the attention of the reader— to 
(he powers of perception, reflection, memory, asso- 
ciation, imagination to the |>rocesses of abstrac- 
tion, generalization, judging, and reasoning. These 
powers are classed together as having for their com- 
mon object the acquisition of hiotpledgt ; and they 
are named according to the particular office which 
PAch performs, in the complicated mental process by 
which that acquisition is made. Thas perception is 
that particular ener^j/ or modification of mind, by 
which ^notions are acquired ; memory is that by 
which they are retained; and judgment is that by 
which they are compared and discriminated: and, 
without (his division and nomenclature, as applied 
to the faculties of the human beingj we see not how 
the study of mind could possibly bo carried on, or 
upon what ground it could be ranked amongst the 
sciences. The analysis, accordingly, which is in- 
stituted in this department of our strictures, re«perts 
the several modifications of m^/oZ/iofrer mentioned 
above — their operations, their offices and objects — 
their correction, and intimate dependence upon cue 
another. 

In conducting this process, itonghtnot to be re- 
garded us a matter of indifference with what part, or 



which knowledge must be acquired. However 

much these .sciences may diverge from one another, ll"**''!}' ^^ *^»c subject, the analysis begins. There 
in their more advanced stages, and in the practical •**« certain order established by nature which will 
application to which they load, there can be no prove the best guide to those in punuil of this koow- 



doubl that they are closely allied in their origin ; that 
I bry have common principles and a common lan- 
guage, and, consequently, that an intimate ac()uatn- 
lance with the phenomena of viind must form a sui- 
iftble introduction to the study of t\tTy branch of 
iuman knowledgf?. 
The mind of man, then, may be discribcd as that, 



ledge, in following out his investigationi ; and 
to which indeed the mind is inured by its earliest 
habits of inquiry, whether in the department of art 
or physical science. In cxamhiing a tree, for ex- 
ample, (he mtm/ naturally passes from the trunk to 
tlie branches the leaves, the flowers and fruil; and, 
in the analysis of a watch, or steam engine, the pro.- 



which in human 6cm/;jf thinks, and feels, and wilk, j cess commences with the source of mo/ton« advan« 
Aiid is conscious of its actions or operation*. But, as I ces through a series of connected power?, till it ar- 



it U necessary that the student should know his sub- 
ject, not only as a whole but as consisting of parts 
capable of analysis, so far at least as to answer the 
purpose of a more minute examination, it becomes 
requisite that the several families which manifest 
themselvesin theirdifferent stales of thought nndftc!- 
ing, should be placed before him, and separately ex- 
plained, agreeably to some consistent theory. The 
powers or faculties of the human mindf therefore, 
may, perhaps, be divided, and arranged, under the 
following heads; which division, although Includ- 
log more particulars tlian may bo quite compatible 
ivkh the simplicity aimed at by some modern au- 
Iborsi 8€emato usi upon the wboloi better ctlcula- 



rives at the rtsi'ilt or ultimate effect. Similar con- 
nexions or dependencies may be traced among Iho 
faculties of the human mind ; and, in .this, case, an 
in all otiicrs, the student is most likely to attain sue- 
ccv« by a faithful ndheience to those simple rules, 
whicli ere dictated by the natural order and con- 
nexion of the several parts ^of his subject. 

The particular modification o( rmntal peieer wliich 
is (he subject of the analysis now to be entered up- 
on, is called itbceftioh — that faculty, whose of- 
fice it is to open the first communication between 
mind and matter. In beginning the analysts of etch 
mental faculty, we have found it useful to present it 
to the minds of yoathi by a general dcicription of 
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lis objects and opcraliom; and, afterwards to direct 
Iheir attention, successively, to the several modes 
in which it puts forth its powers, in different cases 
end circumstances : and, in particular, to conduct 
the trplanation, in such a manner, as to appeal 
from the description of the facuUy, thus given, to 
the consciousness of our pupils ; and tq refer them, 
from the theoretical view of its operations, to the 
^civia\ feelings or notiorts excited in their own minds. 

According to this view " perception is that poicer 
or faculty of the human mindt by the operation of 
which we receive notions, ideas, sensations, from 
the qualities of external objects, by the same means 
of certain impressiojiSj or ^cctSt upon the organs of 
sense, when the attention of the mind accompanies 
the direction of these organs of the particular ob- 
ject before them." 

We have here called perception a mental power, 
or faculty, ft is impossible to procesd onc^tep in 
the analysis, without leading the student to form « 
potion of p6wcr,— or rather, putting him In the way 
of acquiring the ohly notion of it which he can ever 
expect to attain. The first notion of jDOfccr, it is ob- 
vious, is derived from observing the changes which 
are made, or the c/^ef/* which are produced, by one 
txienial object upon another, as well a^ by these ob- 
jects upon the mind through the medium of the sen- 
its. Thus, the child long perceives tliese effects, with- 
out acquiring any notion of power distinct from the 
object itself, which operates the particular cAan^e 
which it perceives; and it is not until the mind has 
become a little more matured, and has been fur- 
nished with ejrpericncej tliat the young observer 
learns to draw inferencesj and to form general con- 
clusions. For those who are farther advanced, there 
h little difficulty in adapting such illiistra/ionssLS will 
enable the inquiring mind to perceive the connexion, 
or relation which subsists between ccutse and effect. 
Suppose to be placed before thcm,n meed letii rest upon 
a table, and a magnet lying within a certain distance 
of it; motion instantly commences in the needle-, 
and it rushes to the magnetj in opposition to the 
faws of gravity ; here a change is perceived ; an ef- 
fect is produced; the two objects are conjoined. 
The needle is again placed at rest upon the tabic — 
the magnet is removed, and a piece of common 
Mone is substituted — \he.needle now remains at rest. 
A question then naturally occurs to the student — 
what is it in the ma^riCl wliich produces the mo- 
tion of the needle.' It must Ik; something which 
does not meet the senses; it must be sumcthtiig 
which is not perceived; for it is neither in the 
^eeighty nor in llie shape, nor in the colour of the 
'ubstancc that this singular energy resides. To that 
un perceived property in the magjie! — to that un- 
Unown soffoething — the term power is applied; and, 
when we speak of it, in relation to the fjftctt we 
i;all it the cause of tlie motion which appeared in the 
*feedic. By a similar processi we artive at a similar 



conclusion with respect to the changes ofmofion iind 
direction, in Hie several members of our liody, aris- 
ing from an net of volition. We are conscioos of an 
exercise of thai fandty, and we olwerve at the tame 
instant, that n change, connected with the body, 
has taken place. We are likewise conscious of cer- 
tain acts of volition directing the motions of the 
mind ; in all which c4ses, the act of volition aad 
corre9l)onding change arc conjoined to closely, that 
they mutually force themselves upon oor obse^ 
vntion, and remain associated ever ader, in the 
particular relation of cause and effect. We obterve 
the change indeed— but we obserx'e nothing more. 
We tee a fart, in particular circnmstancet, resoltio; 
as a eonsetiuent from an antecedent; batkof the canu 
considered metaphysically, we can form no notKHi 
whatever. " Vis est noliisima — caujo lalet.** 

Nor b it at all singular, that, while we are able to 
form clear and distinct notions of an effect, we 
stiould find it impossible to penetrate into the na- 
ture and mode of operation of the cause, froo 
which that effect proceeds. Wc have a vivid pe^ 
ception, for Instance, of the effects which spring 
from the union of mine/ and body, in the human coo- 
stitution ; and yet we cannot form the most dis^aqt 
conception of the principle upon which that ar.ioi 
is founded. Indeed, our purest and correctestw- 
tions o( power arc derived from mind. A billiard hill, 
for example, is at rest upon a table : — a man is mide 
tocomc inron/oc/ with that ball which is iostaotlf 
put in.motion; and, in this case, although it Is tbe 
hand which moved the man, the soi^rce- of motion is 
in tl)e 7n!';i(t', which, by an act of volition, stretches 
forth the bodily organ, fey attending to these, and, 
^imilar examples, the student will be assisted in 
forming the abstract notions of power. 

The terms power and faculty, as applied to miruf,it 
may l>e ob8erved,have nearly the same radical mean- 
ing. The former, however, is of a more exteiwive 
import than the latter, and may be used in relatitfn 
to material as well as mental objects. Thus, we 
say of a stone that it has the power, not tbe facally 
of gravitation ; whilst, on the contrary, in refer- 
ence to the understanding and volition of the lio* 
man mind, the term faculty has a much more suita- 
ble application than the term power. As a proper 
we of words Is of the utmost consequence for pre- 
serving our notions clear and distinct, it may be 
farther observed, with regard to the terms nowunder 
consideration, that there are in the soul ofinancertaia 
energies or active principles, to which neither the one 
nor the other will properly apply; and, accord- 
ingly, that, though we speak of 'the faculty or pow- 
er of memory, judgment, or of reason, we do not 
employ such expressions as the faculty of desire, 
or the power of hatred. 

It is said above, that, by the faculty of perceptiodi 
the mind acquires or receives sensations, ideas, no- 
tions, &u:. Id going over with the stadent Ibe several 
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tarfsof this genera! tlesLiipiion, it nnlnrRUy orcursl 'hose proprrlies rest— the principle of union 'by 



to re mark t that tlie term acquire merrly denotes a 
cfertain opcratipn by uhich the miixl heiumes pos- 
sessed of something which it liad not before; and 
that this and other analogical expression»t are ii5ed 
in the explanation of mental phenomena, only from 
the imperfection of languagey and from the ditficiil- 
ty of substituting;, in their place, any forms of 
S|>cech whicb would prove more definite and iutel- 
Ugible. 

The knowledge derived from perception of the u»a- 
terial world around ns, is expressed by the seve- 
ral terms of ideaff of no/tonj, of Ihovf^hls^ repre- 
sentative of certain objects with their qualities atid 
concomitants. The term iJeai coming from the greek 
verb ISuf. properly signifiesa thought representative 
of such objects a^ have been perceived by the sense 
of iight ;and it is solely owing to the porcrly of Ian- 



which these f)ro|)eiiies are combined and held toge* 
ther, and which, unlike them, can suffer neither in- 
crease nor diminution — being the characteristic ar- 
rangement of its tnenect so to speak, which, forms 
the ground of distinction between a piece of stone, 
of metalf and of wood. This principle of union^ 
or substance, is not, itself, an object of perception ; 
on the contrary, we infer its existence, by an act 
o( reason, from the qualities which inhere in it, but 
we remain entirely ignorant of its nature, when 
conj^idered apart ^ 

That the presence of an external object is indis- 
pensjible, both to the exiitenct of sensation, and to 
the conception of the mind« in forming the ele- 
ments of Ihoughi, is a point clearly ascertained ; but 
beyond this we cannot advance *, ao Impenetrable 
rcil is drawn over the wonders that follow, which, 



^uage, that it is transferred to the first def;recs of A note- in our present state of being, we sb<t|| never be able 



led^e received by means« of all the other senses; 
and, farther still, to those primary notions, orele- 
menis of abstract thought, which compose trains of 
argument and chains of reasoning, 'in the mind of 
the philosopher or the statesman. 

Of the qualities of external oJijccts, made known 
by perception, some ape secondary, and others arc 
primary. The latter comprehends solidity and ex- 
tension, — properties which are essential to the ex- 
igence of matter and inseparable from it: Under the 
'former are classed the more nupierous attributes of 
to tour J smell f taste^ sound, roui^huesSf sinoothnefM. 
ittat and cold. Were it not, that every thing which 
tends, even in the smallest degree to clearness of 
conception, and to a proper use of language, is im- 
portant in the commencement of a philosophic edu- 
cation, it would not, perhaps, be deser\ing of re- 
loark, that, although we may apply the words at- 
Iributcj qualily, and property , almost indiscriminate- 
ly to every species or class of object.*, yet the fir?t of 
tliese terms is moi-e commonly u^ed, when speaking 
of dignified objects, and person?. Thus, in riffi.r- 
ence ta the Supreme Being, we employ the term at- 
tributes^ and not qxuilitits, or frcperties. 



to remove. There is no ground, liowever, to be 
surprised that we should encounter sucii an obstacle 
in our search after causts, when approaching the 
farthest boundaries which divide matter from mind; 
it is only requisite, in communicating elementary 
instruction to youth, to draw as exact a line as pos- 
sible between the known and unknown ; between 
what is certain and wliatis only probable. 

*Iii conducting thisanalysis of perception, nothing 
should be omitted (hat may tend, io any degree, to 
awaken curiosity, to excite interest, .and to confirm 
habits of attention and inquiry, in the minds of 
youth. On due reflection, we shall discover, that 
the most valuable part of education is begun at an 
earlier date than we are ready to imagine ; and thati 
whilst, according to our hasty (Conclusions, chil- 
dren are ac<|uiring nothing, they are, in fact, busily 
employed in the acquisition of those important hab' 
;/.•, on which all future instrvelion is founded, and 
which could not be so successifuUy formed at any 
otl)*T period. 

Such an analysis of the powers of the miikd, com* 

(>rrhrndiiig the appropriate operations of the Intel- 

I Icctual ;)ou;erf in their simple or combined proces- 



In the same simple mode of instruction, the atten- i ses — the generation and fannation of ideas — the man- 



tion of tJie student is dtiected, when on the sub- 
ject of perception, to the important distinction es- 
tablished by philosophers, l»etwcen tlie qudliiies and 
the substances of external objects. A stone, to take 
a very familiar example, is hard, and heavy, and 
rough, and cold ; and these are some of the qiutl- 
Hies of the stone ; but the inqui^iilive youth will na- 
turally ask, whellierthere be any thing in the stone, 
besides its qualities, incapable of change, and es- 
sential to its subsistence, as a portion of matter .' 
The answer given to such inquiries will guide his 
mind in forming the abstract notion of substance. 
He will be told that there is, in the stone, tome- 
iiing besides the sensible properties, and altogether dif* 
isreot (romthein^the basil orni^ifrafum 0|)on which 



ner of expressing them — the .modes of combination 
and dedttction, is the only proper foundation of rules 
fur conducting the mind in the seardi of knowledge, ov 
of cummnnicaling it clearly and distinctly io others. 

We conclude this head w ith observing, that such 
exercises of mental powen as this mode of inculca- 
tion seems to encourage and require— while they 
tend to instruct, and to increase our knowledge, leave 
their traces behind, in strengthening and confirming 
the habits w hich bear on the powers of acquiring 
and communicating knowledge. They serve this pur- 
pose much more effectually than rutet or precepts 
directly presrribed for the improvement ol lliem. 
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FESTALOZZX, 
NO. V. 

• 

It 11 a very remarkable fact, that the system de- 
veloped by Pettalozzt, is in its principles and its me- 
thod as close and particular in its resemblance^ as 
any two objects can be, of the earliest modes and 
forms of education of which history gives any ac- 
coant. In the school of Pythagoras, mathematics 
preceded every other study, and the knowledge of 
things was the preparatory exercise to the know- 
.edge of words. Thus the fact, that all sensible ob- 
jects are defined by an outline, which \vc express by 
the wordi ihape, form, or figure, distinguishes every 
object from every other : the proportions of mag- 
nitudes, or forms as to length or elevation or bulk, 
are indefinite and unascertainable, without the use 
of number to express degrees of c^uantity, and a 
stfeindard to which numbers arc to be applied in the 
•xpression of different qualities.- In the common 
modes of education, the knowledge of these facts 
is confined to general, not to exact expressions ; the 
beight of one object is referred not to a common 
•tandard of quantity, but by comparison to some 
other objects of which the resemblance and not the 
•xact quantity is understood. 

If then, all our ideas of sensible objects which 
baTe relation to forms and magnitudes are loose and 
general, — mere guess-work ; it must be very obvious, 
that the studies which are conducted, without first ac- 
quiring accurate ideas of the quantity of magnitude 
or the standard of measure, must be emborrasscd 
and equivocal ; because, it will frequently hap|>en 
that the defects of gue^i^iroriiE will be detected, when 
any incident requires a reference to exact measure. 
In the school of Pythagoras, the mathematical class 
preceded that of natural philosophy, and the rea- 
aon is obvious. Plato in a subsequent age, excluded 
from his lectures on philosophy, those who were ig-i 
Borant of geometry ; and there is a memorable Fay- 
lug of the philosopher Xcnocratcs to a person who 
being ignorant of geometry and arithmetic appear- 
ed at his lecture ; retire, Kuid the philosopher, you 
bave not found the key of philosophy ; — or the cup 
of philosophy has no handle for you. 

Whether Pestalozzi caught the ancient ideas from 
the study of those great men's principles, or invent- 
ed them anew, is not of so much moment as the 
truths by which his principles are governed. 

In what I have already said on the method of Pes- 

taloezi, this truth has been demonstrated ; for though 

• :hc sketches I have made are "brief, yet they arc at 

-Mt suCicient to exemplify the coincidence of an- 
cieixl wisdom with modern discovery; and the ap- 
plication of the same reasoning, to the iatcrefttng 
porpofe of intellectual cultivation. 



Thus, it has been shown, that the properties of 
numbers and (he properties of lines, have no f -revi- 
ous exercise, but that which Pe»talosxi considers as 
the duty of the mother to inculcate, that iSf the 
naaies of the limbs and members of tbe human per- 
son which be insists should be precisely and coo- 
sistently taught lo the infant in its first articolaliosi 
of speech ; and for which purpose he has prepared 
a book, which he calls << Tlu tnothei[i' book:* 

Of this book, I shall here give you at ample an 
Recount as the limits of your Academician willadoit, 
in a single numl>er. In his preface he poiols out tbe 
importance to human society of the correct educa- 
tion of those who are to be mothers, upon wboiB lo • 
much depends in the formation of the first ideas' of 
infancy, and how important it is that every idea 
should be accurately communicated ; which is in- 
possible, he says, if the mother has been herself e^ 
roneously or imperfectly instructed. The mothefs' 
book, therefore, is intended to supply accurate ideti 
consistent with the rational intelligence of niatare 
age, and to au()ersede the vulgar and erroneoa) 
names and ideas which grow into use, where edoct* 
tiou is neglected or associations vicious. 

He considers the first object which attracts itdul 
attention, is, the. infant itself, and that a knowledge 
of self is as Tiecessary to the first instruction of tlic 
infant as it is to the prudence of the sage. He di- 
vides the book into ten exercises. In thefint, llie 
mother is provided with the namea of tbe txterior 
parts of the body, and the infant is to be (anghtto 
observe each part named, and the name of the par- 
ticular part. 

The second lesson teaches to show the pootka, 
the name, and the relation of each |iart to (be rest 
of the body. 

The third lesson directs the attention to the cor- 
respondence of the several parts of (he body witb 
each other. 

The fourth lesson in order to make the knowledge 
more impressive and discriminate, teaches to know 
those iMirts of the body which are single, raclfastbe 
nose aod mouth ; those that are double, as f3» 
eyes, ears, arms, legs, &c. 

The fifth lesson teaches the peculiar properties of 
every part of the human person. 

The sixth lesson teaches to collect in one class, 
such parts of the body as have corresponding 
parts and relations in another part of the bodj, 
whose individual properties have been already 
known, and to name them in common. 

In the seventh lesson (he mother teaches the child 
to observe and to express the use to which it can 
apply the several parts, and on what occasions the 
exertions of that use are made. 

The eighth lesson cott!»bts of precautionary in- 
struction in relation to an improper use of tbe men* 
bers of the body. 

Tbe ninth lesson ij calculated to acquaint' Ibt 
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hild with the uses and benefits to be derived from 
he proper u.^o of the linvl^s, eyes, ears, tongue, teeth, 
iands, S^c. 

Tlie to mil is an exercise on all the previous les- 
ions in which their accuracy aud use are tested : antl 
tlie whofe are accompanied by ingenious and in- 
erc^ting instrnction?, as to the mode of conducting 
hii first care of Ihe mother so as to be pleasing *o 
ier?€lf and without being irksome to the infant. 

The enumc ration of the names of tlie parts of the hu- 
oan perjion, according to these lessons, may be con- 
ceived to he too eilendcd for an essay ; J shall how* 
;ver select a part, to show the operation of inftruc- 
ion. The child is re ({Hired lodo and say, as the 
mother does; She points generally at the whole 
;>er!'on and says. — 

This is my body, (which the child repeats.) 

This is my head.- (the cliild rci»Cv.l3.) 

This is my face, (the same.) 

7 here are two sides to my head. — (repeats.) 

Thi:i is the rigljt side of my head. 

This is the left side of my head. 

This is the back part of my head. 

This is the top or crown of my heaj. 

This is my forehead. 

These are my two eyes. 

This is my right eye. 

This is my left eye, &c. tc. 

This proceeds distinctl|^ noticing every arttoa)a- 
ion or peculiarity oC the body and limbs ', and do- 
es with the nails of the fingers and toes and a de- 
cfiption of the skin. 

The second lesson commences in this mode : the 
ody of the human person is understood to coinpre- 
end the whole of the parts between the crown of 
bo head and the souls of the feet, and to the points 
if the fingers. 

* The head or upper part of the person,.stands upon 
he neck, between the tops of the two. shoulders. 

The crown of the head is the uppermost part of 
^Be bead. 

The face is on what is called the forepart of the 

head. ** 

The eyes are l>eneath the forehead, as the fore- 
head is the upper part of the face, &.c. kc.^ 

The third lesson proceeds thus — 

The head is a part of the body. 

The face is a part of the head. 

The forehead is a part of the face. — and so it pro- 
ceeds to show the relations of the several parts. 

The fourth lesson asks the question — what parts of 
ibe human body are they which are single.' — the an- 
iwers particularize. 

The body is but one — the body has bat one head, 
»oe neck, one trunk. 

The head has one upper part or crown— one bind 
put — one forebead-^ne face. 

The fiicfl one forth«td--one noM^ne numthi 
MIC chin, lie. 



What parts of the human body exist double ? 

The head has two eyes — two sides, — two temples, 
two ears, — two ear muscles — two nostrils, &c. &c. 

What parts of the human lK>dy are quadrupel ? 

My two eyes have four eyelids — two upper and 
two lower. 

My two jaw-bones have four eye-teeth, Slc. &c. 

What parts of the human body are sixfold ? 

My two arms have six joints — two upper — twe 
middle — and two lower. 

My two legs'have six joints, &c. 

What parts of the numan body are eightfold ? 
My two jaw-bones have eight cutting or fore teeth. 

Each of my two jaw-bones have four cutting teeth. 

What parts of the human body are tenfold ? 

My two hands have ten fingers of which two are 
also called thumbs. 

Each of my hands has five fingers, or four fingers 
and one thumb. • 

The two first fingers next the thumb on each hand^ 
are called the fore or first fingers. ~ 

The two fingers next to the fore-fingers are called 
the middle fingers ; the two fingers next to that cal- 
led the middle finger are called the ring fingers, and 
the two next on each hand are called the little fin- 
gers. 

My two feet have ten toes, &c. 

What part of the human fralne is twenty aeveo 
fold ? 

My trunk lias twenty-four ribs, there being 12 
ribs on each side. 

What part of the human frame has twehty-eight 
parts.' 

My ten fingers of my two hands have twenty- 
eight joints, &:c. 

The fifth describes properties in each number : thus, 
the head is nearly circular, and moveable, partly 
covered with hair, and partly without 

The seventh lesson proceeds thus — the head* can 
be shaken — you can nod with yonr head — a load bat 
been carried on the head. 

Tlie farmer shakes his head, when the snow falls 
on his long hair. 

The mother shakes her head, when she tjiinks her 
child is about to do something improper — or, when 
he has already done what is wrong. . 

The mother nods with her head, when she wish- 
es her child to be silent-Hind she nods sometimes 
when she approves or means yes — and she shakes 
her head, when sh^ means no or disapproves. 

I find it di^cult to abstract them ; and the con- 
cluding parts of th6 lessons, like the universal resalt 
of a Jost analysis, by gradaally unravelling the parts, 
display a most beautiful and useful result; as tho 
operations of the senses in every mode, b formed, 
into a separate class, and the whole are made to a- 
nHe. I shall close thb number with a short lenteiica 
from the -preface to the mothert* book. 

1 know that tbesa lessons art bat formf> <nd 6mI 
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Ihey only repeat in form what learned men after 
great labouri sometimes) but not always, accu* 
rately know. Thousands may read them and not 
see their use, and they will be probably judged 
as the potter judged the maoon, who said his ware 
was not worth any thing, because it was not made 
to be broken ; for he roust soon have no more work, 
when fais wares were so durable. But there will be 
tome who will understand them, and they may be 
useful to those who wish iuteUigence to the whole 
human race. 
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O B A MM 4R . Continued f rem page 270. 

Adverbs ase words expressly forined for the pur- 
pose of subjoing an idea to that whidb is contained 
in an adjective or a verb. They are all capable of 
being annexed to verbs, and some of them to no 
other part of speech. From this circumstance the 
whole class has derived its designation. They never 
express an idea in so close subjunction as a nonn 
gcrremed by a verb in the accusative ; they rather 
resemble nouns which are governed in the abla- 
tive, or phrases consisting of a noun with m govern- 
ing preposition. They sometimes are employed to 
qualify the character of an idea expressed by an ad- 
jective or a verb. At other times they superadd 
some circumstance of relantionship to objects which 
ere capable of being separately conceived. 

We cannot concur with those recent grammarians, 
who consider as instances of corruption the forma- 
tion of adverbs by means of alterations made in the 
forms of words belonging to different parts of speech. 
They are words skilfully devised for fulfilling a de- 
finite object. They do not, as has been supposed, 
always arise from abbreviation.- Although they are 
capable of being expressed by a plurality of words, 
this property is common to them with all parts of 
speech. Some of them are evidently abbreviations, 
while others have marks of being used as single 
words previously to any phrase into which they can 
be resolved. We have not even any demonstative 
•vidence that all of them are derivatives, and that 
■one are original words. 

Adverbs are divided into different species. Some 
express inteosily, remission, or other modifications 
•f attributes expressed by adjectives and verbs. 
Such are the adverbs *' very" and " much ;" as 
"very good" "much better," "much obliged;" 
also their comparative and superlative forms, as 
" more" and " most." The words " slightly," « lit- 
tie" " less," and " least," are of a similar nature. 
Some have considered the comparative and superla- 
tive degrees of nouns as condensed combinations of 
t^Jeetives in their posivire state with the adverbs 



" more" and " most," iiecauje titey can be rescff red 
into phrases thus constructed. " Richer" and " rich- 
est," are " more rich" and " roost rich.'* But these 
adveii)s roay in their turn be resofved into other 
phrases containing adjectives. "More** b "int 
greater degree," and "most" " in the greatest de> 
gree ;" and, from the first consonant being eomoMM 
to them with the positive adjectives magntUf mitUtth 
"many," and "much," and their determioatioai 
being characterised by the -consonants rand jfj it i|v 
pears evident that "mora" and "most*' are derirs- 
tives. The Latin word maxim t is evidently derived 
fron^cmmia, in the same jnanner as a great varietjr 
of adverbs is derived from adjectives. 

Adverbs expressing modifications of qnalitiestn 
generally derived from adjectives. Sach are sd- 
verbs in f and iter in Latin, as hnge ingenuii hrt' 
viler, felieiler, fn English they are formed hy dw 
addition of the termination '<ly" as in "sborltjr," 
"eonsiderahly," "wonderfully.". This tenniostiot 
seems, as Mr. Took remarks, to owe its origia to 
the word " like," of which it b an alleralioo, Wt 
as he terms it, a corruption. It is sometimes iwil 
as an adjective termination in composition with t 
substantive, as in "princely,'' "kingly," which 
mean "princeliko" and "king-like" The tdop- 
tion of it for distinguishing the adverb b ratirtlf 
conventional, and the most profound investigstkNiaf 
its meaning will not lead #to v satbfactoiy condi- 
sion pn the nature of this part of speech. Yet the 
use made of thb termination, and the natareof thi 
adverb, are sufiiciently apparent. They imply a no- 
tification that the idea expressed by the cQmpooad 
word b to be annexed in syntax, not to a sabrtse- 
tive noun, but to an adjective or a verb. They tit 
also capable of being attBch<;d to other abverbs; as 
"very nobly," "surprisingly well," "too unifom-. 
ly." 

The adverbs just mentioned are called aiurhfj 
manner. Some of them merely express a geneitl 
reference, and have the same relation to the words 
called demonstrative pronouns which others have to 
different adjectives. Such are*thc adverbs "thus,** 
" so," and <.<as. ' la Lancashire, instead of "tkoV* 
and ',so," it is common to say "i* this'n," and "T 
thafn." 

There are numeral adverbs as well as adjectives. 
Such are "once," "twice," and "thrice." These 
belong td the cardinal numbers, as expressing repeti- 
tion. There are also adverbs which signiiy a mere 
reference to repetition, such as "first," "secondly," 
and "thirdly," and belong to the ordinal. 

There are adverbs of local situation, as " here, 
" there ;" and of local aspect, as " hence, " thence,* 
"hither," "thither," "upward," "forward." 

Adverbs of time, as "now," "formerly," "soon," 
"afterwards," " immediately." 

It is unnecessary to enlarge on the natore of these 
words; orto point out the phrases into which thev 
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tre Ksokable, and of irhibb tbey often are abbre- 
YlMions.' 

Tlie adverb? of ^Affirmation and jXegation have 
been reckoned different in llieir nhtiirc from all the 
ctHers. When the subject, the predicate, and the 
eofiulat arc arran^d in the order of assertion, no 
ffe|Mrate word is necessary to affirmation ; but some- 
tiines an adverb is coojoined^ to call the attention of 
theniod with greater emphasis to the truth of the 
assertion. Such are the adverbs <* indeed/' ** truly/' 
iind " certainly." If a question is asked which ad- 
mits of an answer by the simple affirmation or nega- 
tion, the answers in the affirmative may be given in 
Sloglish by such adverbs as <* certainty/* <*even< 
fto;" or in Latin by elitLmf imOf or utique. Some* 
tiaesa peeultir word, and one which is never used 
-•■•Q adverb in a sentence, is applied to this object. 
. ^Che English wqrd '* ye!>/' is of this kind. «Ycs," 
itcoosidered by Mr. Tooke as derived from ay-et 
••have" or " enjoy," and meaning *• have or enter- 
tain that belief ' The English *<^yea,"tbe German 

- ^4, and the corresponding words in the northern lan- 

^uges, are derived from a similar source. It is 
therefore to be considered not as an adverb, but as 
■Q abbreviation for a sentence. Tlie adverb <* ccr- 
liiiily/' and others equivalent to It, become by el- 
Bpsis coBtractioni for the same sentence. If we 
Iwep mit of view the etymological origin of the 
Words used on such occasions, and consider them 
•0 as containing an equally full expression of the 
■ictoing of Ihe speaker, w^ must reckon them ab- 
^rwiatioDS for sentences. : but uberever they are 
introdaced into the body of a sentence, they are ad- 
vetbs possessing the same properties as other words 
•f that class. They signify that the assertions to 
Wliick they are 8f.plied are not hypothetical, but in 
•Qoformity to the nature of things. 

The negative adverb expresses the absence, of this 
eoaCiirmity. The same word is in some languages 
•illnr used singly as «(n answer to a question, or an- 
KCied to a verb in the formation of a sentence. The 
I«atia words minimenequaquamiUni rum, are used in 
Voth of these ways. But in English the word is on 
these occasions subjected to a slight change. The 
•drerb is " not.*' The negative answer is " no." 
« This Ust is said to be of prior date, and derived from 
' • ^erti signifying ** I deny,*' or " I am averse ;" 
**it, whatever its etymological origin may be, it is, 

- '^^ the word " yes," a contraction for a sentence, 
^lUi this dilfereace, that the sentence for which it 
*^^ds implies the force of the adverb « not/* and 
^nns reverses the meaning. ** Not" has the tame 
^^eral charaeter with the other adverbs: it modi- 
^^ the verb, and thus forms part of the predicate. 

A negative sentence is the reverse of the corres- 
hooding affirmation. Yet there is no general differ- 
*Qce of character betwixt affirmations and negations.* 
A/firmmtions are often as directly opposite to each 
Other as to negations. " He is without,'* and " be 



is wi'hin,** are directly contfhry. Many assertions 
can be made equally ^11 in the negative and in the 
affirmative form. '* He is at home" is an affirma- 
tive sentence, and the same idea is expressed by 
tlie^e negations, '* He is not from home," and "He 
is no where but at horme.^ 

CHAP. VIII, 

Of Prepasilions. 

Differences of opinion have been entertamed 
on the nature of Prepositions. It is easy to give a 
character which will apply to them all ; but it has 
lieen found difficult to give one which will apply to 
them exdusively. Mr. Took has been considered 
by some as solving every difficulty; by pronouncing 
them abbreviations of nonns or verbs. This author 
shows that many of them are of the same nature 
with some of those wordi which are called conjimcj 
lions, and considers fhat circumstance as proving 
the inaccuracy of this instance of grammatical dis- 
tinction. In so far as the idea expressed has been re- 
presented as a ground o( distinction, this author is 
correct. But when we abandon that system, and 
take the circumstances of syntax as the foundation of. 
ourclassifications of words, we i{hall find that some 
distinctions which were formerly improperly ac- 
counted for are referable to satisfactory data. 

The clR99)ficatioo of the short words called par- 
ticles appears to us defective, and we shall in the 
present instance introduce a slight variation from 
the common u^ges of grammariaas. ^Ve shall ap- 
ply tiie tprm proposition to a more extensive •genius 
than our predecessors have done, by including under 
it some words hitherto called conjunction^. Those 
words which are usually called prepositions, we dis- 
tinguish by the appellation of .Vomtna/ Prepositionif 
iiecause they are introductory to nonns; and the • 
others by that of Sentential prepositions, because 
they are introductory to sentences. 

Sect. I. Ji'omiaal Prepoiitions. 



Nominal prepositions have been described by ma- 
ny grammarians as " words which signify the mu- 
tual relation of objects.'* But these relations are 
equally expressed by every jmrt of speech. Mr. 
Rnddiman with greater propriety describes the pre- 
position as '* An indeclinable part of speech signi- 
fying the relation of one snbstaniive to another." We 
prefer saying that it signifies ** a relation sabsisting 
betwixt the idea expressed by one substantive noun 
and that expressed by another." It Is to be observed 
that, with the exception of the pcepositioo <<of"in 
English, and some mre expressions already alluded 
to under the head of the genitive case, a verb, ad- 
jective, or participle, is interposed between the 
first of the nouns and the preposition. The prepo* 
sition " of* is as frequently employed immediately 
after a nonn in English as tlie genitive ease is in Lat* 
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in; but such pbrasRsas " Newcastle on-Tync/' and 
'< Asbton-uiu^r-linei" are ii^vMy small number. 
The prepositions " on/' ** under/' and all the others 
except "of" subjoin a noun to an adjective, a 
participle or a verb; as "fit /or use/' "good at 
singing/' "depending on his fidelity/* "connected 
icUh iht government." " He has gone from home, 
nlong the road, to a distant place." 

Mr. Tooke has shovt^n great learning and inge- 
nuity in proving thatthe prepositions, both in anci- 
ent and modern languages, are derived from nouns 
or verbs. Chez be derives from casa, " a house." 
.9ree from avtz que, " you have that :" Sens in French, 
and ienza in Italian, from assenza "absence :" The 
I«atin tine from tit ne, i. e. ne n/, " let it not be :" 
The Italian /uon, the Spanish affuera, the French 
hors, (formerly /vri,) from the Latin foris ; and this 
from the Greek word dt/^at, in the Doric dialect ^^t 
"a door or gate." "Through" is derived from a 
Teutonic. word thuruh, signifying "a door or pas- 
sage." j4d he derives from the past participle of the 
verb agere, by these steps of transmutation, agt-' 
turn, ngtwn, agd, ad. He considers the English 
"to" as the same word with the* verb "do;" and 
" till" as derived from " to while." " For" comes 
from a Gothic word signifying "a cause;" "of 
from a/of a "progeny;" "by" from 6«-on, "to be;" 
" with" from wiihan, " to join /' " betwixt" from 
the imperative "be," and itcoSf the Gothic word 
for " two." "Before," « * behind/' " besides/' are from 
the same imperative, conjoined with nouns which 
are either still seperately used, or have left familiar 
traces in different forms. " Beneath" is /rom an 
old word neathf signifying " bottom ;" " under" 
from on and neder; "beyond'-' from geond, which 
bts the same meaning with " gone" or " past." The 
termination " ward," which Is used both in forming 
adverbs and prepositions, is from the Saxon verb 
iceardian, "tolodkat/' which also gives origin to 
the word " regard." " Athwart" comes from (hiceo- 
rian, " to wrest or twist ;" " among" is from gemen- 
gauy "to raix;'^ "along" means "on long/' i. e. 
" length ;" " round" and " around" come from a 
word signifying " a circle ;" " near" from, neahg, 
" neighbouring ;'* " instead" is " in station," or " in 
place/' " down" is from dufen, " to dive or dip;*' 
"up/' " upon/' " over," " abo\'c/' he derives from 
Ufa, "bigb." The sauie sort of investigation has 
been with considerable success applied to the Greek 
prepositions by Mr. Bboar, in the 5tli volume of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Edenburgh, 
add by Professor Dunbar iu a separate work on the 
subject. 

The grammatical system founded on these etymo- 
logies is in a great measure the contrivance of Mr. 
Tooke. Some of his etymologies have been called 
in question by Mr. Bonar and others. The author 
of the article Grammar in Dr. Rces's CycUxpadia tt- 
tevpts to controvert the greater part of them in sop- 



port of a diflferrent .^ysten^ in which he traces tiie 
modern languages of Europe to an Oriental ortgiii. 
Some of Mr. Tooke's etymologies however are ea- 
questionable ; and it is of great iroportanee to ob- 
serve, that the author has shown that all ppepositioai 
arc resolvable, tcUh regard to their tnuanngt into 
nouns or verbs. The same ideas may be expressed 
by all these parts of speech. This properly b inde- 
pendent of any opinion that may be formed regvd- 
ing their particular etymology, "From/* for es- 
ample, may have its place supplied by the noia 
" beginning." " The figs came from Tnrkey/' mftss 
"The figs came beginning Tnrkey." "Thelaap 
fell from the ceiling," " The lamp fell beginniMg 
the ceiling. " The lamp hangs from the ceilii^'' 
" The lamp hangs beginning the ceiling." 

Mr. Tooke's opinion was, that prepositions refre* 
sent objects in the same manner as nouns. Tbiib 
denied by otiier authors, who proceed on tlrapic* 
sumption that noons are the n^mes of tfuHgh list 
prepositions the names of the relalions of tbiap. 
And some have derided the absurdity of prooouc- 
ing things and their relations to bc,the same. It 
might however be maintained that, as variety is es- 
sential to the existence of human knowledge, itseb- 
jects wholly consist in relations. If there shosld 
be any difficulty in conceding that point, it oogkt 
to be remembered, even in a grammatical view, 
that the relations of things may be expressed by 
nouns as well as by prepositions, and that tberdbit 
no distinction betwixt these two parts of speech ess 
be founded on such data. Mr. Tooke, howerer, b 
not content with observing this coincidence betwiit 
nouns and prepositions. He considers prepositkMa 
as invariably derived from concrete nouns or verts 
containing these, and insists that they are the dsbici 
of substantial material objects. The. prepotitios 
" through," for example, being according to hifli 
derived from a word signifying " a door/* carries 
along with it the full meaning of that concrete 
noun. This statement has httn supposed tofavosr 
the system of materialism, and perhaps it was so is- 
tended ; but it is in itself too inaccurate, or st 
least imperfect, to lead to any general condosioB 
If the whole meaning of the concrete noon is re- 
tained in the prepositions thus derived, it is only is 
the form of allusion. A language is not pnre sod 
perfect till the allusion Itself disappears, and till the 
word i» employed to express an appropriate aod 
well-defined degree of generality, independently of 
the concomitant ideas contained in the subject from 
the name of which it has been borrowed. " ThrooglL" 
expresses only one property of n door, and a pro- 
perty in which it resembles many other objecU 
which hav6 different names. This preposition is is- 
deed equivalent to a noun, but it is to a more gene- 
ral one than that which suggested the term. The 
noun to which it is nearly equivalent is " pnssage/ 
or "medioin/* 
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It Is from its propcrtica in syntax that the preposi* 
\ion must Cak« its rank am6ng the parts of speech. 
Id this respect it deviates from the noun. When, 
iBStead of the prepositioni we employ simply a sub- 
stantive noun, as in the examples formerly mention- 
«d, in which the doud " bogiuning" was substituted 
for the preposition <'from," the sentence labours 
under an awkward chasm. The meaning may be 
Tally understood, but it appears to be imperfectly 
expressed. There seems to be as .great a deficiency 
at if in an affirmative sentence we should omit the 
eopula, sayiogi like a lisping child, or an uilpractised 
^reigner, ** That man good," instead of *' that man 
is good." lo order to complete the syntax, we must 
cither use an additional word along with the noun 
thus substituted, or supply its place by a difierent 
part of speech. The force of those Latin prei)osi- 
tJODj \^ich govern the accusative is, on the whole 
Bore completely expressed by a word which has the 
regimen of an active verb. This character will ^ 
ply to all (be prepositions of the English language) as 
they all govern the noun iu the same form. Those 
Latin prepositions which govern the ablative must be 
caosidered as less transitive in their regimen. (See 
our observations on the Ablative Case, at p. 167.) 

The parts of speech to which the preposition is 
Most nearly allied in the mode in which it Is introda- 
«ed, will diflfcr according to the sort of words to 
which it is immediately subjoined. When it b sub- 
joined to a verb, the verb will govern it nearly in 
the same manner as it governs the gerund of ano- 
ther verb in the ablative. TVant will be represented 
by irarueundo ; per by perforandot or ptrmcando. 
The English preposition <*from" might be repre- 
•ented by the Latin gerund linquendo ; the Latin a, 
mb, or abs, by abeunJo. The prepositions imply do 
inch specifica'ion as is signified by any of the verbs 
irit!i which, for the sake of pointing out the proper- 
ties of their syntax, we have here combined them. It 
was necessary to make gerunds by combining them 
with verbs, and thus appearing to add to the ideas 
which they express rather than to explain them> be- 
cause we have no verb exactly corresponding to the 
simple preposition. The preposition* itself is the ge- 

rand, (hough indeclinable. 

If the preposition is introdoced by the substantive- 
verb alone as the first word of the predicate, it will 
possess the syntax of a participle agreeing with the 
nominative which precedes. Sub will have the re- 
gimen of subjactns or tubjuncius. In will approach 
to the participle habilmis or tnc/usttf, though mgre 
{en»ralin the idea which it conveyi. ''Out of," 
when used in such a sentence as '* He la out of 
town," will also have the power of a participle, 
thoHgh we cannot name any word in that form to 
vhiehy with respect to generality, it makes any ap- 
jMtMch. This cannot always be e^cted. If the 
iffice of m preposition were to be performed with 
^qoal «dvtAtic* ^y ^ genmi or parliiriple of a 



verb in present use, there would be in some respects 
no occasion fdlHho prepositions themselves. 

Here we trace the {leculiarities of this part of 
speech. It u usually more general than any other 
to which it is allied. It is markedibya peculiar 
brevity, and by the absence of inflection. Without 
the formality of significant terniiinations, preposi- 
tions possess all their force. They thus correspond 
to the rapidity of human thought, and to the subor- 
dinate rank of the ideas which they convey. They 
have been called the pegs and nails of language. 
This account of them Is severely censured by Mr. 
Tooke, and b accurate when intended to intimate 
that they dififer from ether 'Words in not expressing 
idea. Vet it b certainly true that the ideas which 
they express might often be left to be inferred from 
the other worils of the sentence. They are not the 
central ideas in discourse. The preposition »te\in'' 
dum "according to," implies all the ideas expres- 
sed by the noun " harmony*' or " agreement ;" the 
word '' from'* those expressed by the noun " begin- 
ning;" "above;" those of the noun "top;" "be* 
low" those of the noun "bottom." But suchN ideas 
are never interesting on account of any general pro- 
perties of thehrown.' Wenever have occasipn to write 
dissertations on " tops," "medium," " beginnings," 
"endings," " outsides,"or "insides." Yet the frequent 
recurrence and consequent familiarity of these ideas, 
together with their subordinate character, render it 
desirable for us to express them with rapidity, by en- 
dowing them, with all possible brevity of form. 
Words possessing this character rcndel* language ce« 
pious and minute without incumbersnce. They are 
the £'9-i9t x^oirrec, the winged words, of dUcourse. 
Whether we consider them as aUrays derived from 
other parts of speech of greater length, which n 
large proportion of them undoubtedly b, or suppose 
it possible that they have occasionally consbted of 
syllables thrown in at random, and afterwards ad« 
hered to as significant, in the same manner as almost 
all original words must have been produced, we see, 
iu their general form and application, their excel- 
lent.adaptation to the completion of language. 

SscT.ir. StnteiUial Prepontioiu, 

The Sinfential PreposUion b a sort of words gen- 
erally numbered among conjunctions, and forming 
in elementary grammars more ttian one half of that 
Ibt. But the conjunctions, as thus classified, are not 
sutceptible of any common definition ; and thb pro- 
ceeds not merely from their coincidence in use with 
words of a different kind, but from their dissimilar- 
ity to one anothei^. That tiib dbadvantagc may be 
diminbhed, if not entirely remedied, we here give m 
separate consideratiou to those words which have 
the power of introducing subjoined sentences io the 
same manner as the words called prepositions have 
with respect to neuns.^Ve denominate them sentmlimt 
prep9iiliQnSf in couUmdiitinetioQ to the others^ te 
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which we have given tlie designa^on of nominal. 
In some instances the same word serves for a prepo- 
sition of both Itinds. *^ After" is a nominal prepost 
tion in the phrase "after dinner/' and a sentential 
preposition in the phrase ** after we have dined.*' 
In other instances the word employed as a nominal 
preposition undergoes some slight alterationt or re- 
ceives some addition, to distinguish its application as 
a sentential preposition. The Latin eumf Q' with/') 
sometimes retains the same form when used for sub- 
joining a sentence, and sometimes is transformed in- 
to quum. J3nie and post are converted into anleqtutni 
nndpoitquam 

• The nature of the general sentential preposition 
<< that" in English, and quod and vi in Latin, has 
been already discussed, ifuam is another, like 
these, o fa very general, meaning. It is sometimes 
translated '<as," sometimes <<tban." It then per- 
forms the part of a relative, and has the same rela- 
tion to an antecedent adverb which the relative noun 
has' to the noun antecedent. Quam has the same 
relation to tarn as qui has to ille, TanquaMi from 
fam. and qwtmf may be called a sentential preposi- 
tion, but it differs from quam in being more particu- 
lar, as includiag the anteeedent adverb. Of this last 
kind are also the sentential prepositions arUequam 
and postquam. Anti and pott are used adverbially, 
and the Roman authors often dbjbin them from the 
subsequent qwan ; as, Aittx auttm hue vcnerat q,VAu 
sperAtsem, It might appear that quam should be con- 
sidered as giving the subjoined sentence the charac* 
ter of a noun, and the word atite or p9st as a prepo 
sition governing or introducing it in that state. It is 
however more agi||eable to the analogy of language 
to consider ante and post as adverbs, and the com- 
|K>und words anttquatn and postquam as synonymous 
with anteaquam and potteaquam formed from the 
adverbs antea and postea. Adverbs in general might* 
be resolved into nouns in the ablative case -, and a 
special sentential preposition, or one which iu<plies 
the meaning of an antecedent adverb, would, on this 
principle, be resolved into the ablative of an antece- 
dent noun and that of the relative. Mttquam is 
equivalent to tempore iktxriore Uti tempori quo 
Ut is also used as a relative ; sir is often its antece- 
dent when it introduces the indicative mood, and 
ita when it introduces the subjunctive. Ut has 
Bometimas in itself the force of ticut or of ila ti/, 
and, when no antecedent adverb is expressed, may 
always be considered as implying by ellipsis the 
meaning of one. The sentential prepositions dum 
and quum have the same relation to <uiii ; ** when,"* 
" while," and " where," to the adverbs *' then" 
and '' there." The resemblance and near relation 
subsisting betwixt " when," and the adverb " then," 
have led many grammarians to give to both the com* 
■son designation of adverbs. Poslquasfk, antequamt 
«id other analogons words, have also been denomi- 
■•led adverbs; and thus the whole of this part of 



grammar has .been involved in coiuo^ion : bat »e 
shall see the difference clearly if we recollect Ibit 
the words now mentioned are not attached to veria 
to modify their meaning, or exhibit in themselves 
any concomitant circumstances, but to introduce t 
suhjoiued sentence. The word << as" is used botk 
for an antecedent adverb, and a aeoteotial pivpeo* 
tion. It is an adverb in the phrases " at good,** *^u 
soon," and a sentential preposition after the mivmh 
" so," ** He did not come so soon at I expecied." 
All special sentential prepositions might be resolved 
by analysis similar to that which we haye giveaof 
ut and arUequam. ' We have not antecedents la ike 
form of adverbs for them all, but we may express 
them by ablatives of nouns or of gerunds. Ai, « iC 
implies the meaning of ea eonditume, eo easu ortt^ 
ponendo. Quanquam, eliamti eiti, <*'thougfa,1 " si- 
though," (words of nearly the same meaning widii^ 
and differing slightly in the occasions of their appli- 
talion,) imply the force oteoneeito or conteienda. 

It ii in fine to be observed, that the special sentes* 
tial preposition and the sentence sobjoined byit, 
taken as a whole, occupy the place of an adveifci 
or of noun in the ablative case. In some instsaen 
we find single words in this form equivalent to mA 
sentences. CUo is equivalent to priutquem nmtltm 
temporis preterierii. In the following sentence *' Hi 
was appointed to the office <t7/ ihe propriety eflk 
eontintianee of that measure should be aseertamtif 
the whole subj>ined ideas marked in Italics osaj bs 
fully expressed by the single adverb <' provisfonsllj.'' ] 
When i^o is used without any subjoined regimen, it 
is an adverb implying a reference to some asseriioii 
previously made, or some connection of ideas ei- 
hibited at the instant of speaking : When it u em* 
ployed as the antecedent to ut, with a subjoined set- 
tence, the whole sentence along with the tiaandsf 
occupy the place of an adverb, or the ablative of t 
noun. 

The following ii Mr. Took*s account of the ety- • 
mology of some English words belonging to,tbii 
part of speech. <* If" is from Gt/, the imperative of 
Gifan "to give." The old syoonyme "an," froo 
Jlimn " to grant." " Unless, from OnisMn " to dis- 
miss." " Though," from Thafigafij or thttfian, "ts 
"allow." "Without," from Wyrlhanutan to '«bf 
out." "Lest," from Lesaiiy " to dismiss." " Since/ 
from the participle of Scon, " to see." " As" b tt, 
a German word for "it," "that," or "which." 

Some words are used as sentential prepositions 
which still retain the form of gerunds or participlei ; 
as "supposing," "provided," "providing that,'* 
" granting that." "Seeing," was formerly osed ia 



Ihe same manner. 

CHAP. IX. 
Of Conjunctions and Miscellaneors Fartielts. 



Conjwtdiont connect words or seateDcea oa eqoal 
ttmsi witho«t regHnen oriebjoactioB. Tbe^ 
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Unqe tbe .^ytitai of tbe introduciDg word to that 
i\bich they introduce. General words of this des- 
cription are not numerous^ and the porposes to 
which they are applied do not admit of great yarie* 
ty. One kind of them onfay be termed Conjundioru 
9/ unioitj as they unite the meanings of tbe words 
wbich they connect. Such are the English word 
'* and/' and the Latin tt, acy atqut. Another kind 
may be termed Conjunctions of altematUmi as out 
kadvella Latin, and *^or"in English. Tbe nega- 
tive ** nor** b a conjunction combined with a nega- 
tiOD. It might appear in its etymology the reverse 
r»f *^ or/* but in meaning it is the reverse of ** and." 
It is equivalent to *< and not.** In Latin this is also 
its etymology. It is not nun vtl or nt vel, but nee 
:rom ne ac, and necpte from ne and que. 

Sometimes the first of the nouns or verbs connect- 
ed by conjunctions is preceded by a peculiar word. 
''Both*' is used to precede words connected by 
"and;" "either" those connected by "or," and 
" neither" those connected by " nor.** It is na- 
tural to ask to what head " both,*' " either ;" 
and " neither" are lo be referred. In tbe English 
language, their etymol9gy might strongly lead a 
grammarian to refer them to the class of adjectives 
when they precede nouns, and thus make them 
equivalent to ambo, uttr, and neuter. When they 
precede verbs, they might be reckoned adverbs, and 
in English would be equivalent to adverbs formed 
by adding the termination " ly*' to the adjective, 
as if we said "bothly." "eilherly," neitherly.** 
They perform the office of an* adverb referring to 
concomitance. In Latin the same word is used both 
as the preceding and the conjoining word. £t itle 
et alter; Et venil tt vidit. It will be found, on the 
whole, that conjunctions are near akin toadjee- 
ttves and adverbs. They are necessarily frequent 
in the use of language, and therefore have received 
an abbreviated form. 

Some miscellaneous particles may be called Jpe- 
nal £onjunetiont, as including a more particular cbaiv 
acter #f mutual relation betwiit the ideas contained 
in the words or sentences whioli they conneet. 
Such are the words " also," " farther,*' " moreover," 
" but," " likewise,** " yet,** " ootwithstandiog,** 
** bowever " 

CHAP. X. 

Ofinterjectiont. 

The term Interjedion is applied to those words 
wbich express by short esclamatioo eertain over- 
jiowering emotions of mind. Sach as *Ai ii ! Mtu ! 
Hat ! Proh ! " Ah !" " Oh !** « Alas •" 

This part of speech is treated by Mr. Tooke with 
^at contempt, as a brutisb.inarticalate sound which 
aaji as little to do with tpeeeb as the neighiag of a 
korM, tbe barkiAg of a dog, eougfaingi groaning, 
iM^l^ingi or any oih^r iov/ilQQtarf conyul^oa with 



oral sound. These words, however, though tt first 
involuntary, are afterwards uttered from design. A 
man desirous of impressing another with a particular 
passion, first contrives to excite it in his own mind, 
and then utters the sound by which it is expressed. 
Hence corresponding syllables are committed to 
writing in works which depict human passions and 
manneri. They belongs to language, as language 
must include every sound addressed by one man to 
another, from the highest to the lowest state of men- 
tal cultivation. Interjections may be considered at 
a mixture of involuntary expression with social dis- 
course. In the use of this part of speech, man is 
seen to rise from tbe character of an animal impel- 
led by passion to that of a reflecting being, who dis- 
plays intelligence and address in influencing his fel- 
low creatures* 

Sometimes words belonging to other parts of 
speech, and expressing definite ideas, are introduced 
abruptly to express emotion, and numbered among 
interjections ; as " Amasing !** " Wonderful !** " Pro- 
digious •" « Shocking !** " Horrible !" " Mercy •" 
"Pitiful!" "Woe's met" Whether we call suehex- 
elamations as tbese interjectiom, orabbreviatiensby 
ellipsis, is of little importance. Their meaning is 

never Ambiguous. 
In the introductory part of this article we desorib* 

ed language as essentially imperative ; and tbe slight- 
est reflection will show, that interjections, inr so far 
as they partake of the nature of soeial discourie, pos* 
sessan imperative character. 



COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS. 

We bail wilh more than common feelings the ri- 
sing grandeur of America; the point to which she is 
fait arriving, which, while it puts at defiance Euro- 
pean calculation, excites envy, which would bury in 
oblivion, this country, which from all appearances, 
is yet destined to act as glorious a part in the affairs 
of the world a^ tbe ancient republics of Qreeee and 
Rome, where Homer sung, and Demosthenes an(| 
Pericles flashed their brilliant eloquence ; where 
Cicera thundered *, and Virgi), copying bis great mas- 
ter, immortalised him and his country by 9 fame, 
more permanent, but not so dazzling to the general 
eye, as that acquired by Cssar, or any hero, who' 
has made his pillow of glory, bf the mungled corses, 
tears and B\)ffcrings of a magnanimous people.— 
America, a name dear to every patriot and follower 
of our illustrious Washington, while she is displaying 
to m wondering worid her great and unrivalled 
resources, forgets not that, which fbrms. In a great 
measure, the glory and strepgth pf a nation, — 
tbe palladium of her union, — tbe meqtal cultivation of 
her people. From the J^ast to the West, from tbe 
North to tbe South, edacation ft* making rapid 
strides ; « noble spirit of epCerprixn in its cause seemt 
a#akannd; a|Ml white New-York| Tiipni* nnil 
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other old stiteii arc fostering common schools. 
Karing colleges, and establishiogi as fast as possible, 
their systems of education on the best foundation , 
the Southern and Western parts of the United States, 
dbplay a Beal equally praise-wortby, and produc- 
tive of great and beneficial effects. 

To this general observation , we have been led, 
from the letters we have r^eived from our nume- 
rous and able correspondents ; to give all of whose 
communications entire, would require more room, 
than can possibly be devoted to them in a Work like 
the AfiadeiDiciaa. While, we return our best thanks 
to the Rev. Jobh MTarlano of Chillicothe, the 
Rkv. Calsb Atwiter, of Circle ville, Ohio, the 
Rbv.Dr. William M'Millah, of Jefferson College, 
PoDo^lvania, John M'Millah, D. D. Samuel 
Miller, A. M. Abraham Ardbrsori A. B. and Dr. 
AiosTBD, of that Institution ; the Rev. Timothy Al* 
DRR, of Alleghany College, MeadviUe, Pennsylvania, 
Rev. Dr. Joshua Bates, Presic* t^it of Middlebury 
College, Vermont, Simeor N. Kalfus, Esq.of Jef- 
fewontown, Kentucky, Mr. J. F Wilsou, of Tracy's 
Landing, Maryland, Messeurs. Herrdor Frazer, 
and Charles Tacrett, of Virginia, E. Howard of 
Auburn, E. Giodirs, of Youngstown, New-York, 
mnd many others, we molt apologize to them for not 
imertiog their communications at full: 

The following is an extract of a letter from the 
Rev. Caler- Acwater, who is about to publish a 
Tolume *' of Notes on the antiquities, physical resour- 
ces, &c. of Ohio," — a work we presume to say, from 
the well known talents and eitensive information of 
the author, will receive a wide circulation, and re- 
dound much to his literary reputation. 

** The Medical College at Cincinnati, is just in- 
corporated, and from the well known abilities of its 
professors, among whOm is the amiable and learned 
Dr. Drake, little doubt remains as to its future use- 
fulness and celebrity. The same observations apply 
to the Cincinnati College iu that flourishing town 
At present there is a female school at Columbus, the 
teat of government, taught by Mrs. Smith, equal 
perhaps, to any other in the union. There is a most 
excellent Classical and English seminary at Chilli- 
cothe, under the superintendence of the (Iev. Joii.i 
M'Farlako, and would be so esteemed even in 
«New-York. The same may be asss^ted of the acad- 
emies at Zanesville, New-Lancaster, St. Clairsville, 
Steubenville, Marietta, Dayton, Gallipolis and some 
other places." 

The Editors regret, that want of room prevents them 
from inserting a long and able communication, writ- 
ten by the learned Mr. M'Farland, in cotnpliance 
with their request, relative to the state of literature, 
lie. of Ohio Mr. Atwater's and his Opinions are 
corroborative of each other. We shall endeavour, 
however, to give themw— The statements we have 
perused, concerning Alleghany, Jefferson and Mid- 
dlebury collegfts, kc. represent them at very 



flourishing. Their course of study appean wtO 
chosen. 

Since writing the above we have received a very 
interesting letter from Cha]u.bs H. Pigkst, M.D 
of Worthington, Ohio, giving a particuitf^ accooilof. 
the Literature, antiquities, he ; the conteDts of whisl 
are in accordance with 'those already mestioaed. 
We may observe, that a law was passed at the btf 
session of the Legislature of Ohio, incorporatims 
College at Worthington ; a beautiful, healthy sed 
flourishing village, on the Wbetsone river, liM 
miles from Columbus. Of that lostitutloo, Ike If. 
Rev. Bishop Philaroer Chase* is chosea Pmi- 
dent. 
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From the Port Folio. 

Mr. Oldschool, 

In turning over the pages of Mr. Gifferd*8 Jaw* 
nal, I found among the notes appended to thatchsstc 
production, the following happy translation of apsl- 
sage of the Baccbides of Plautus ^ by that elegpirt 
scholar and just critic, which struck me, as beisf 
appositely appropriate and. justly descriptivre oftbM 
decadence of respect for the instructers of oar yoelh^ 
that so eminently characterizes the present gf nen- 
tion : If Mr. Oldschool should be of a similar OfiifliiM, 
I should be much pleased by seeing it inserted laths 
Port Folio. 

Yours, kc 

T. 

Time was, a tutor was obeyed, and fear'd, 
Till youth grew fit for office : now, alas ! 
Let him but chide a child of seven years old. 
And the brat flings the tablets at his head— 
You hasten to his father, and complain : 
And what redress.' aha! old Bumbrusher, 
You see my boy here can defend himself. 
So touch him at your peril. Thus aveng'd, 
You hang your cars in silence, and sneak home, 
With your cracked pate beplaistered, and k>epitcb'd. 
Like an old paper lantern! — 



A passion, says' Goldsmith,* which the present M$t 
is apt to run iuto is, to hiake cuildreii learn tU 
things ; the languages, the. tcUneu; munc, theexfl^ 
cUtSf and painting. Thus the child soon becoBfii 
a talker in all,- but a master in none. He thus ac- 
quires a superficial fondness, for every thing, aad 
only shows his ignorance, when he attempts to ei* 
hibithis skill. 

Those authors, observes Johnson, are to be rtai 
at school, that supply most aiioms of prodeacct 
most principles of moral troth, and most matefiab 
for conversation ; aad these parpcAet art belt mv- 
ed by poets, orators and 
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Ql'intiliah. 

Faptif^ia ppcctnntur, lat<»nt fuDdamcnta,— Non aint 
rontemnpuda quasi parva, fine quihii< magna constare 
non poffunt.— Nee si quid discere iatli ooo ctt| ideo oe- 
TeMC uon pbt. 

QiiTrnuAN. 

«' T?ie vecf? of buildings are Sfen by every body, 
'ii'Ule the fumiiUitions etcape notice. — Things are not 
to be despised as little, i&ithont -w/dch great ones cati' 
v.ot be produced. — Mr are -ae to reject any thintf at 
vnjiecessuruy because it is not of itself sMtlicienlf arid is 
oniy conducive to some other purpose.** 

The great aud leading principle of great grammar 
schuolsis, to lay a hrm and dcrj-ulx yu'jndation xy 

•KAMMAR. Dr. K.TUX. 



I.f our preceding numbers, we have spoken of the 
method of (caclilog youth the meaning and applica- 
tion of terms, and endeavoured to show the absurdi- 
ty of pupil's learning the signification f«f irords ab' 
ttraclly, or as they are commonly arranged in tlie 
columns of by far, the greater (fart of spelling 
books. In this number, we shall make a few ob 
serrations of the manner of studying the science of 
grammar. 

*' The grammar of a languagff is a set of rclcs and 
)bservations, directing to the proper use of the sorts 
)f words compri.Mng that tanguaj^e. 1 het^e rules are 
ounded on the general usage of good writers, and 
iter this usage is ascertained, it is customary far 
hose who are dasirous of speaking and writing cor- 
ecily, to be uniformly gnidcd by it. 

" Considered as a science, grammar has for its ob- 
2Ct those principles on which it is founded. Scien- 
ifie grammar discusses the grounds of the classifica- 
ion of words, and investigates the reason of those 
irocedures which the art of grammar lays down for 
tur observation." Grammar as an art, refers only to 
•articular languages, and in this light, we shall con- 
ider it) in commenting on the manner of teaching it. 

On the utility and importance of the study of 
irammar, $ays a late writer, and the principles of 
ompoiition, much might be advanced, for the cn- 
oungement of persons in early life to apply them- 
elvei to this branch of learning.— As words are tht 
igDi of our ideas, and the mfdium by which we 
lerceive the lentimenti of others, and communicate 
»ur own ; aad as ligni eihlhlt tije thfiigi which thty 
ra Intendod to rtpreaanty mora pr lesi aceuntaly, 
;:cording IS their rial or citthltihed conformity to 



tho«e things is more or less exact, it b evident, that 
in proportioxi to our knowledge of the nature and 
properties of words, of their relation to each otlier, 
and of tht'ir established connexion with the idea^to 
which they arc applied, will bo the certainty and 
ease, with which we tninsfuse our sentiments into 
the minds of one another ; and that without a com- 
petent knowledge of this kind, we shall frequently 
be in hazard of misunderstanding others and of be- 
ing misunderstood ourselves. It may indeed be 
justly asserted, that many of the differences in opin- 
ion nmongst men, with the disputes, contentions, 
and alienations of heart, which have too often pro- 
ceeded from such dlflcrences, have been occasioned 
by a want of proper skill in the connexion and mean- 
ing of words, and by a tenacious application of Ian* 
guBfce. One of the best supports, which the recom- 
mendation of this study can receive, in a small com- 
pass, may bo derived from the following sentiments 
of an eminent and candid writer on language and 
composition. ** All that regards the study of oom« 
position, merits the higher attention upon this ac* 
count, that it is intimately connected with the im- 
provement of our intellectual powers. Forlmus^ 
be allowed to lay, that when we are employed, af- 
ter a proper manner, in the study of composition, 
we ore cultivating the undcrfttandiag itself. The 
study of arranging and expressing our thoughts 
with propriety, teach to think, as well as to speak, 
accurately.*'* 

When we consider the nature of looguagei and 
the paramount noccssity o{ understanding It, we are 
at once, led to assert that one strong reason f why it « 
is »o little ufidersloodt is, because its teachers aod 
propounders are either totally deficient In Its know- 
ledge, or have buried it beneath a mass of rubbish 
that is only calculated to obstruct grammatical jm- 
provonieiit. Ii is generally a scarecrow to chil- 
dren, and from not possessing; the science, many 
parents, nay even teachers, eondemn or undervalue 
It, i:ondtri.iant qut^d non intclU^;unl, and often sub' 
stitute it; its; place, and of the useful sciences, a su- 
perficial knowledge of aritlimetical calculatioa* and 
the acquisition of an elegant hand wriling*. 

The inclBi'icnt muuuer in which English grammar 
is Uiiually taught is really astonishing ; very few of 
those who pretend to teach it being able to distin- 
guish one part of speech from aaother. The general 
method Is, if it deserves such a title* tu commit it (o 
memory only ; or if a few exercises are written, they 
are almost always corrected by the teacher, who > 
himself is frequently iinabia to give any other rtaioa 
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for (he corrections be make?, (ban, Ibat the irords do 
not read wetl. Yet a part of every day, during the 
whole time of the papit's continuance at schooli is 
devoted to it which is consequently so much em- 
ployed to no purpose. He learns sentence after 
•entencO) page after page, but he merely acquires 
icords without explanation ; and should he become so 



perfect -as to be able to repeat from the beginning to from which their former ardour sprung. They nuy 



sentence that was uttcM } but i^ remeiqber iLe 
sentiment." 

And may we not infer from this, that a similar im- 
pression made on the minds of a nlaat of pupils, will 
have a similar effect, and prove a lasting stinulus to 
action .' Even supposing (heir alacrity to abi|(e, » 
it no doubt will, it is easy to renew the iapresiioo 



the end* of the grammar, without the omission of a 
single letter, he would be little more acquainted 
with the subject than if he had never seen the book. 
It would be as reasonable to expect him to become 
an expert arithmetician by learning the rules of arith- 
metic without performing a single o(Veration, as to 
become a grammarian by merely committing the 
grammar to memory. We should never attempt 
says a correct writer to get the words of gmmfniir 
merely by rote. Whoever falls into this practice 
soon begins to esteem the powers of memory more 
than those of reason ; and the former are despicable 
indeed when compared to the -latter, ft is a mode 
of teaching which makes dunces. The learner gets 
his lesson ; that is to say, he repeab the vords of it ; 
but as to its teiue and meaning, he seldom has any 
understanding. The operation is sometimes, for 



what reason we know not,- called getting a thing ft^. liook lessons, at first, are very tedious to childrrs 



with success be sometimes reminded of the grsnd 
object they had in view, when they tforantenced thi< 
important study. How much Ihey have already 
done, may at times be noticed with good effect ; and 
what they have still to do, ttiy be repreaented eiltie? 
as easy or very impor(an( ; it may be soon doae ; 
or, (he doing of it will render them first rate scholsr«. 
In short to keep them in good tpiriis, which b of it- 
self an object of no inconsiderable moment, soae- 
thing may be said with advantage, both respecUsg 
the past and the future. The teacher^ bowertf, 
^ught to i/toto the utmost readiness to render ever)' 
tiling as easy and intelligible to the scholar as posu- 
ble. This will convince him tliat his teacher isio 
etirnest, and deeply impres:>ed with a sense of the 
vast importance of a study, which he so dili^utly re- 
commends to his piipib. 



heaii. It must, we should think, mean by hear't ; 
that is to say, by htar it. That a person may got antl 
retain and repeat a lesson in (his way, without any 
eflbrt of the mind, is very clear from the fact, of 
which we have daily proof, (hat people sing tlie 
words and tune of m song with perfect correctness, 
when at the same time they arc most seriously 
thinking and debating in their miuds abou( matters 
of the grea(est importance to them*. 

To teach the principles of grammar with proper 
effect requires a simple, natural and methodical 
plan. This we have endeavoured to strike out iii 
the American school class books. In our practice, 
we uniformly commence teaching our pupils by 
oral instruction before we give them the words to 
learn. This we consider important, as they com- 
prehend our meaning and remember the words in 
the teit more easily. Children always pay more at- 
tention to whtft we say, than to the meaning of the 
words in the book. This every person knov\^ who 
has had any experience in teaching. ** We do not 
say, nor even insinuate, that children will compre- 
licnd every thing that is said to them on these sub- 
jects, however clearly they may be explained, nor 
do we believe that they will remember every thing ; 
and yet, w« do not hesitate to say, that whot is spoken 
to them will have a very good effect. How often 
has a sermon made a lasting impression on our 
minds, though perhaps in a short time after it was 
delivered, we were incapable of repeating a single 



* Cobbett^s Grammar. 



besides a multiplicity of words, not explained b>' (^ 
teacher or understood by the learner, clogsBDdpe^ 
plexcs his undcrstauuing. Perhaps there is odt i 
greater fault in the generality of school books ttai 
the verbiage of wliich they are composed. Com- 
plex and profuse dofiuitionst have been sought after 



f A trootise, called Systematic education, writtes^ 
the Rev. W. bhophord. Rev. J. Joyce, and the Rev. Last 
Carpenter, LL I), has the following observaDon m 
Mr. Murray's work-J. We would premise, that ia tbi 
AMERICAN SCHOOL U.ASS BOOKS, which are the rewlt of 
mnoy years kxperieace in teaching, we have made Mr- 
Murray's graniiiiar the bans of ours. ITe have, hot- 
ever, endeavoured, to avoid the defects poioted oat b7 
Ihc9e writers, and by many of the best £urepeaa r^ 
viewers and instruclers. We have in the conspilatioc 
of our own, codsiilted every ^mnar, that has made loj 
ioiprovements on Murray's, (and scTcral have appear^ 
in Eni^land) and we are marh rrjoiced, that the efliewh- 
tioas and improvements Which we have made, aieet tbe 
decided approbation of our literati, and the most jo^- 
cious iostructcrs in every part of the United Statci 
Wr say this, and we have reason, because wherever the 
AuKiicaa school class-books are known, teachers hare is- 
troduced tbcoiinto their schools; and the calls upon uibr 
a supply of the whole series, are frequent and heft^j. 

•* We know,"say those authors, ** no better elen^mtsry 
work on grammar, than Lindley Murr:ty*s. He hai, io- 
deed, in some instances, burdened the learner with w 
necMsory odditioni to the sknpUcity of the English laa 
gnage; and, in our opinion, there is i(ii/ rosm/orish 
provement in his practical directions, and more especially 
in his arrangement, er classIScation. We would bavr 
the English language taught as it is, not fetteaed with 
re^lpaipts derived from bogn^m in which there h ^ 
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more (ban brevity and »implicity ; but tbese many 
consider as constituting the excellence of all books 
for instruction. Many persons think, that children ac- 
quire ideas in proportion to the words they repeatt 
but nothing is farther from the truth ; they mouth 
the words, and that is all. We have known children 
to repeat a hundred lines by heart, without being 
able to give one single idea of the author*s meaning. 
*' When the fond parents of an eighth wonder of the 
world call him forth into the middle of the parlour 
to repeat to their visiters some speech of a play i how 
angry would they be, if any one were t« tell them 
that their son's endowments equalled those of a par- 
rot or a bull finch," and, yet these very parents esti- 
mate their children's progress solely by the words 
they can repeat. Such is the rage for word spotUingt 
that any London cocknty who can mock the ttroUing 

great variety of flexion : aud we wish to see praUieal 
grammars constnicted upon correct seietUific principles ; 
though it may not be eipedient to bring those priuciples 
too early in view. The young thmild have as little as 
possible tn unlearn.— IVevertheless, as a practical guide 
to the actual usagps of our langtrage, Mr. Murray*^ 
graiDinar seems to stand unrivalled, and without paying 
too much attention to tliose parts which he classes un- 
der Etymology^ his Syntax will aflbrd a variety of im- 
portant and valuable observations, directing to the pro- 
per mode of wriliog and speaking. It will he Toiind of 
the greatest advantage to those nhi may have wgUcitd 
tkit branch of rdutalion (adults not piipil-) to write his 
exercises on Syntax, carefully attending, as they go 
aloiig, to the niles and observations on which they are 
founded: and (/* ihey have no compKUnl assistance to en- 
able them to aicertain the prapritly qf tJieir corrutions^ 
the Key will gencptlly prove an excellent guide. We 
would recomuieud il to tbcra, however, never to consult 
the Key, till they have Ihcnisflvcs done thf ir best, by 
the aid of the Grammar merely ,— At the end of tlie ex- 
ercises on Syntax, J»re some rules which arc very useful, 
on iHinctuation and the qualities of ftyle. These may, 
with great benefit, be employed in the same way ; but 
we can by no nttsLM recommend the use of his exercises on 
Orthography. Their direct, and, we think, necessary 
temlency, is to confuse the recollection of the visible ap- 
pearance of words i aud thereby to leiweo, instead of in- 
creasing the facility aud accuracy of spelliog. 7o ac- 
quire correctness in orthography, the best way is to 
write from memory or from dictation, or to write trans* 



playert or sing the cries of London, is cried up to 
be a modern Cicero. But, we believe that sensible 
and well educated parents, and we have the happi- 
ness to know many such, pot a greater value on m 
solid grammatical knowledge of onr langixiigei And a 
chaste style of composition and reading, than on the 
recitation of passages not understood, or on the dis- 
agreeable, unnatural and disgusting habit of mouth- 
ing which is substituted for solid learning in places 
of education. 

We are aware, tbat these observation's are as appU* 
cable to other branches of instruction as to grammary 
and therefore, we make them with the more free- 
dom, and sincerely hope that they will be taken in 
good part by those who have hitherto been inatten- 
tive to these and other remarks, which will readily 
occur to those who give themselves the trouble of 
reflecting on the subject. 

Let none say that these things are trivial; for 
whatever tends to make education less irksome to 
children is of considerable value; and whatever 
tends to make them think or reason on a subject; 
whatever tends to excite in their minds a love of 
learning, which, by becoming general amongst all 
ranks in society, tends to improve the moral faculty 
and raise the national character, must be of the 
highest importance. And should not every teacher 
endeavour te contribute to the accomplishment of 
an object so great in its consequences, and so hon' 
ourabluto himself.' 

Parents and teachcrt do much to promote the in^ 
crcH^ of knowledge and virtue among the rising 
generation, and were they more closely to unite 
their efforts, they might do still more. While tho 
former are rigorously engaged in teaching the prin- 
ciples of language and science in public, the latter iii 
private besides seconding the exertions of tcachci^. 
by holding them up to their chUdreo as objects o( 
esteem, might aim more immediately at the improve- 
ment oi the heart, while teachers in their turn/ 
Uiight aid parents by infusing into the young and 
tender miiid, the first principles of religion and mo- 
rality. Much depends an cultivating proper habili^ 
and dispositions in children, and giving their minds 
a proper direction at first. This is all that man can 

do. — Uod alone can renovate the heart. 

latioos from other languages : to employ a good <»ictioe- We further observe, that every word in the gram- 
ary, (Walker*s for instance) in all cas^s of doubt ; and mar which has the least appearance of diCBcuKy 



rbich win he fonnd very beoeficial, to keep a register of 
all words wherein a difficulty is felt, and often to neview 
thoae which have been entered. The mere transcribing 
of passages from maaoMript or printed books, will also 
be found of great advantage, and it is assuredly much 
better to write from correctly spelt copies, than ip cor- 
rect what is spelt wrong. However Mr. Murray's Gram- 
mar willftunish soma useful directioos in orthography.*' 
We do not approve, in the least, of Ealse exercises and 
l^yt, or blse orthography for the use oTschoUrs: they 
encourage idleness, inattention and error, every gati in- 
Hfucttr would rrject them. 



should be explained and brought down to tlie learn- 
er's comprehension. The more familiar the subject 
is rendered, the more readily will the child take an 
interest in it. All the words, such as qudHy^ quau- 
lily, potstssion, contingenfy, ftUurily, nUe, ^c. the 
definition of a noun, an aitjective, a verb an adcci b, 
&c. should be explained; and, the meaning he 
drilled inio the mind of the pupil by varying the ex- 
planation. It if necessary to make him as well ac- 
quainted With the nature of the different parts o> 
npeecb as po<siblc,, fur {larsing entirely dep<:ntii ju 
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bb aliilily (o niako tbii dUIIncli 
SyaUi caonol be underdtood, n< 
falM ijDtai comcted nilhaut a previoui and ace 
rail knawtedge of the parts ufspeecti, connquefit 
it will be proper to aik him frequently, Bad in d 
fcftnl formsof ialatrognllon, nLat snounit, ti 
(li$'cflirtu,{w.tbui{fareXB[Dple)wtiat|>anof>peti 
are Ibuse irordt whlcb eiprenlhe namci of peno i 
place* and thiags?— Pfouoi.— Wliat ton ot 
are those whicb ere varied by aumber, gendt 
Gi*e.' — Noum and proaauni. What sort of tvord^ 
arc Ihoia which elpren the Dames of wbalever wt 
htar, Ut, tauth, taste or meU? IS'dudi.— Severn I 
other fomu may be used. — IVhil sort ofivorda bip 
tboM which cipreu the qiialliy of nouns ^ Adj<:c'- 
tivet — What lort of words autTer nn increase ortli- 
raiaudonof meantngP — Adjectives.— What sort qI 
words supply the place of nouns? — Pronouns. — 
What sort of words are those which eipresi acUon, 
baiBf, or a partieolar ifale of being ! — Verbs, kc.-~ 
Whet sort of words are those which eipresi llic 
•tate of being or aclioni of thing* ?— Verbs. - 
Similar questions may be put respecting adrtrb> 
frqioriHem, conjunrlioni, iix. This may suffice 



iiuily of man In ^ Itc Id our ivorili aoy other meaS' 
inglban tliot which ive ourselves Intead them to ei- 
prcsB. Tfait lbcrefore> u a senase of lobitaiitiif 

Inlroduclory to tbe itudy of grammar, the leamer 

should be Taught reading and phtase-aakiag. 

Tfaese bove been eilcniii-ely treated of, in tbe 

American School class-books, and the pr«cedia( 

.J. I numbers of Ifae AcdJemician ; tbii method of teich- 

[jj'ing the orthography, meaning end etymologj tl 

d^ words is of vast imporlBiice in the edacatioi of 

.vc youlb. The knowledge of forming dertvilirctlniB 

ml radic^als, end of patting iranUlogcIber to as lobKa 

ipjcorreot len/enees, conitilutethe eiMDce of giw- 
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The following iDlerasling/oc/i have been priac' 
pally abitnclcd from Ibe 41H No. of Ibe Cdinbuiik 
yrq«.™™, ™n,«-.r.«™, ««, .„„ may >uuic< as R'"!"*— *'«1' "bich de«!rv« Ibe serious alteatiot 
a ipetimeD of our method of polting questions to j "' •""'her., parents and statesmen.— This plan el 
our pupil, but a* ha advances In graoioiar, the d*- ^"^^"^ "*°'"' 'PP™"*" ""«' '<> "^ "* "liel 
greeofexpUnation, and the number of queslio.,., ""'"""""■'> '*"""''"'^' ^^^I -"J P*™" 
must be regulated by the child's capacity. """ ""'• '*"" *"? of'"r*l'i'^'i 1^ ?«» been eihibil. 

To person* who are in the least acquainted Hiil, *^"' "" ^"""^ of usefiJ nud jKiputar educaiioo. 
the maonenaod habits of children, it *iil be tinr.- I "'" ''"P* "" ''"" " ■"" firdiirtnnt. whM ire ibi'^ 
cessary to adduce any argument to prove, IbM Ibfi,- 1 '""" " ^"" ^''^'' *'*"' '^"'''''"''W'. "<> "''"I'M,- 
•'powers of renson and rtflccUon" arc far from be- "''""' ""J' '""^ f*"" "" 'mpfO'ed ""d ralio""! ip 
ing inconsiderable, and reT]uire only to be brouglup'" °^f"''''" '"'""'=''''" 

into action to ba kiiewn ; and thoush it mnsi !«■ ' " '^" '""*' "''"'' '" '""'' ■"'"^* "" ""™^ ''* 
griDted that the memory of a child is .u>ce|nible of *""''' '*" g™"^''"«i'"' connected with the cbarsc. 
mora rapid improTement than his reason, yel ilit 
latter when improved is so superior to Ibe funner, 
that Ibe additional trouble it requires uill at hsl 
ba amply rewarded, in sbort, though the cutlira- 
tloD of tbe memory ought by no means to be neg- 
lected, yet it ought not to be cultivated at ibeci- 
pen*e of tbe nobler part, — the judgment. 

•■ The actions of mea," layi that acute obiervei-, 
William Cobbelt, " proceedfrom their I'lsug/ili. Tc^ 
order to obtain the cooperation, the c«ncarrener, 
or consent of others, we must commuuicale our 
Ibougbts to them. The means of this communicaliuii 
are wordi ; and grammar teaches us how lo makt utL 
ofuordi. Therefore, in all the ruiika, degroea auJ 
titaalioni of life, a knowledge ol tbe principles and 
rules of grammar must be useful ; in some siluationi 
it muit be necessary to the avoiding of really inju- 
rious errours; and in no situation wbicb calls on 
B man to pItCB his tbougbla upon ptti>er, can ihe 
posseuionoC it fail to be a source ot self gratifica- 
tion, or the want of it a cause of morlificatioii aa^d 
sorrow — Dnunmar, perfectly anderslood, enablei 
ut, not only to express oar meaning fully and clearly. 
<>iii >o toeipressh aaloenableus to dtfy (be iage- 



and support of (be poDC, with universal edud- 
(ion, there is no(hiiig mere natural than (he Gnt in 
limalion of Mr. Felleuberg's plant shouM powerfiilly 
{■■(Frest Ibe ibinking part of Lbe community. 

MrF.reiidei in S ivitzerl and, and poise ites a wii^l 
^late abool foor miles from Ifaa city of Barn. Tbi 
land forms part afabeautiful plain surrounded by bHli 
and interspersed with nnodt. The honie and pIttF 
nre grounds are agreeably situated ia tbe mididle of 
lbe farm). Beiiignalurally of a retired ind cobIbb- 
plaliVB disposition, fond of i(udy, and attached M 
Figriuullural pursuits, he early In life devoted hisi- 
'clf to the prsisewurthy objects of improving lill 
(-sinle by bli own industry, and of making this OCtii- 
^laiion subservient also to Ibe improveracot of Ibe 
poor in bis neigbbourbood- — Tbe dislinguisbiBg ei- 
ceHeace of Mr. Fellenberg's operations, consiiti in 
llie practical details which comprise an infinite va- 
riety of ingenious methods for economizing liit Tt- 
lOurces, and gaining bis end by sure means, 
The principal pBrt of the establishment, and (hit 

t Several Dbaervatiaas in tliii emy are giren btm 
ininiarf, from a littU gravnuU', the name of vUcb ■' 

Lave iurgoKeO. 
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frhicri torms Ibe gporjnJwork of the whole, is « 
farm of about 220 Reres> which Mr. Fellenbprg has 
improved with great success, and continues to cul- 
tivate himself. It is here that the poor chiltlr&n are 
employed, and this may be said to be the branch to 
vrbich all the others are more or less subordinate, 
and with whidi they have all some connexion. 
Those other branches are, an academy for the sons 
of wealthier per^ns ; an agricultural institute, con- 
nected with a small experimental farm ; and a man- 
ufactory of farming machinery and implements. 

The academy consists ch telly of patrician families, 
German princef , besides several young nobles of the 
nation. These boys are taught every branch of ele- 
gant and useful learning, by the- most eminent pro- 
fessors. — ^The method of Professor Herbert of begin- 
ning with Greek, and then proceeding to Latin, has 
been adopted with singnlar success. — In teaching 
the sciences, considerable aid Is derived from the 
method of Pestalozzi, which consists of exercising 
the reasoning faculties more than is done by the or 
dinary plan of instruction, and in making the pro- 
cess of learning much less a matter of rote. The 
extreme rigour of Pestalozzi's plan, however, is 
avoided ; — this resolves itself, incked, into a banish- 
ment of all books from the school, and an exclusive 
reliance upon explanation and examination in the 
teacher's presence. — Gymnastic exf.rcises,inpluding 
the use of arms, carpentry and gardening are added 
for filling up the hoars of relaxation. — The profes- 
sors are described as eminent men in their several 
lines of duty ; and their moral character, as well as 
manners are mcst particularly attended to in their 
appointments. — The harmony which reigns among 
them, and between master and pupil, are the best 
proofs that Mr. Fellcnberg has succeeded in his se- 
lection. — The character, the temper, and the habits 
of the young people, are the paramount object of 
the superintendence exercised sedu!ously over them, 
at every moment of time, but so ni never to oppress 
or annoy. — The methods of preserving this watch- 
ful attention, and at the same time leaving the pupil 
free from any sense of restraint, are among those 
processes which no description can adequately re- 
present. The great principle seems to be, an appeal 
to the well known force oihabUt and a judicious 
variation of the pursuits and studies, united with a 
never failing gentleness, and serenity of temper In 
the instructed and guardian. — Care is also taken to 
admit new pupils only, when all those upon the es- 
tablishment are completely trained to the industri- 
ous and innocent pursuits of the place ; so that this 
foundation being once laid, the labour of converting 
the bad habits of the new comers is greatly abridged -. 
they fall more easily Into the manners of their com- 
panions. 

The sum paid for this most excellent and complete 
course of educatiooi rising from the elements ofl 



and physical science, is only about sixty pounds a 
year, which covers every expense, except that of 
clothes. The pupils eat at Mr. Fcllenberg*s tabic, 
which is i>Ientiful, yet simple; they are treated in 
precisely the same manner, whatever be their rank ; 
— no sect is excluded. 

The ^Agricultural Institution consists of young 
gentlemen more advanced in years, who have con- 
stant access to the farm, as well as to the experi- 
mental farm, -of about nine acres, attached to their 
branch of the establishment They are also instmct- 
ed in the book learning of the subject, and of the 
arts and sciences immediately connected with it. 
They assist at daily conference upon the new me- 
thods to be employed, — the improvements of ma- 
chinery, — in shorty every thing that usually occupies 
an agricultural society ; with this great difference^ 
that tbey are on the spot, where every position may 
be brought to the test of actual txperimtnt, and are 
surrounded by practical agriculturists, makers of 
farming implements, and operations on various 
scales constantly going on. These pupils pay about 
seventy pounds a year for all expenses, and live at a 
Chateau about half a mile from the principal resi- 
dence, where Mr. Fellenberg and the boys are, and 
where the laboratory, cabinets of natural history, 
and apparatus of natural philosophy, are also fixed. 

The manufactory ef machinery and implements 
is intended to carry on improvements in this essen- 
tial article, the profits of which will defray the ei« 
penses, for it not only supplies the farm but leaves a 
surplus of machinery and tools for sale ; it also in- 
structs both the pupils of the academy in the handi- 
craft arts, the pupils of the institution in those con« 
ncctcd WMth agriculture, ond the poor boys in the 
trades of blacksmith and wheelwright, which may 
in after life, afford them a livelihood. This rational 
plan has been attended with deserved success. 
Many valuable improvements have been made in 
agricultural machinery. 

The roost interesting branch, however, of this es- 
tablishment is that which provides for the educatioa 
of the poor. The principles upon which it is con^ 
ducted, are unquestionably sound; — for they are 
founded in aperfeci knowledge of human nature. — 
The first principle of the system is to show the chil- 
dren gentleness and kindness, so as to win their af- 
fections, and always to treat them as rational crea- 
tures, cultivating their reason, and appealing to it. 
It is equally essential to impress upon their minds the 
necessity of industrious and virtuous conduct which 
leads to their happiness, and the inevitable effects 
of the opposite behaviour, in reducing them from 
the comfort in which they now live, to the state of ' 
misery from which they were rescued. A constant 
and even minute superintendence, at every instant 
of their Kves, forms of course, part of the system } 
and as may easily be supposed, the elder boys, who 



grammar, to the highest brunches of nathcnatical | art airtaity profitad by the care of the master, aid 
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Iiim in ettendiog i( to the new comers, who for this 
purpose, are judiciously distributed among them. — 
It is constantly impressed mn their minds, that man- 
ual labour, in cullivating the ground, is the grand 
and paramount care which must employ their whole 
lives, and upon which their very existence depends. 
To this every thing else is nwde subordinate ; but 
with this, are judiciously connected a variety of in- 
tellectual pursuits. At their hours of relaiation, 
their amosements have an instructive tendency; 
certain hours are set apart for the purposes of learti' 
ing-j and while at work in the fields, the conversa- 
tion, without interrupting for a moment the necessa- 
ry business, is always directed towards those branch- 
es of knowledge in wnich they are improving them- 
selves during their Intervals of labour. Besides, 
reading, writing and ciphering (at which they are 
very eipert), they apply themselves to gtographyt 
and hiitory, and to the different branches oi natural 
history, particuhirly mineralogy and botany in which 
ibey take a singuUur delight, and are considerable 
proficients. The conaexion of these with agricul- 
ture, renders them most appropriate studies for those 
poor children ; and as their daily labour brings them 
constantly into contact with the object of those sci- 
ences, a double relish is thus afforded at once to the 
science and the labour. — ^The evidences of design, 
observable in the operations of nature, and the be- 
nevolent tendency of those operations in the great 
majority of instances, form constant topics of dis- 
course in their studies, and during the labours of the 
day. — The Supreme Being is adored in all hi$ works. 
The habits of order which are carefully formed in 
the boys, and the exact taste for regularity and neat- 
ness which they acquire, without ever suffering their 
other pursuits or amusements in the least degree to 
interCiere with them, form an important item in the 

system. 

The grand principle of this institution is, that 
#very thing must be kept subordinate to the main 
business of cultivating the ground ; that whatever 
else can be learnt by the boys is so much clear gain ; 
but that, before every thing, they must learn to sup- 
port themselves by the labour of their hands. Of 
^his occupation, a pleasure is made, by the agreeable 
course of amusement and instruction with which it 
is combined. 

In addition to these remarks, it is asserted that 
the establishment has not only supported itself, but 
l)as yielded a clear gain of four per cent, upon the 
price of the land, reckoned at 621. the acre, together 
with 24 per cent, upon the capital employed in cul- 
tivation. It is admitted, even by tho;>e who were 
opposed to the views of Mr. Fellenberg, that his de- 
sign has succeeded, tiiat the land has been greatly 
improved, that marshes have been drained, and 
fine crops made to grow, where weeds only were 
seen before ; that the poor youthful labourers arc 
bettered in their condilion, habits^ and ac^juircmcDts: 



that every thing goes on with the appearance oft 
flourishing and improving concern, and tliat no 
debts are contracted, nor any diificullies of a peca- 
niary nature experienced. 

The connexion between the seminary for the poor 
and the Academy for the upper classes^ has already 
been mentioned generetly. It consists lo the pain 
constantly taken to inculctte upon eacli» their rela- 
tive duties towards the other. The papils of the 
Academy, whatever be their rank or wealth, art se- 
dulously taught, that their first duty is to use Iks 
means which Providence has placed at their dispo- 
sal, in a way likely to prove beneficial to the leu 
fortunate members of the community. Indiscrimi- 
nate charity, alms giving, endowing hospitals, be- 
stowing pensions, and the various other modes of 
benevolence which are so praiseworthy in their ori- 
gin and so hurtful in their tendency, Mr. Felleoberg 
by no means recommends. A charity founded ob 
rational principles, as well as proceeding firom 
amiable feelings, is alone patronized and exeoipli- 
Aed in this institution. The real good of the poor is 
consulted, and not their temporary relief; the ttak 
of maintaining them, or teaching them to obtaia 
maintenance by industry and frugality, is prescri- 
bed to the rich, and not the momentary gratification 
of compassionate feelings. This charity may truly 
be said to bless the giver as well as the receiver, it 
requires only his care and attention, without dimtn- 
ishinghis resources ; and the objects of it are ren- 
dered valuable to the community, happy in them- 
selves, and grateful to benefactors, who have made 
them at once industrious and independent. 

We deem Mr. Fellenberg*s plans to be just and ra< 
tional, and in their application, we perceive, by the 
evidence of facts, that they have been practically sac- 
cessful. — We should be glad to see these prineiptut 
which are unquestionably both just and practical, 
received as they deserve, and applied with the ne- 
cessary variations prescribed by diversities of situa- 
tion. Mr. Fellenberg has clearly shown how much 
may be performed for the improvement of the poor, 
not only without extravagant cost, but with a profii 
exactly proportioned to the benefit bestowed upos 
the objects of his care." 

[Were this system even but partially acted upon 
in the vicinities of our large towns, we believe the 
most satisfactory results would soon be perceived. 
There arc, on a moderate calculation, at the present 
time, at least one hundred thousand children be* 
tween the ages of eight and sixteen in the Americsu 
states that are now receiving instruction in the 
charitable institutions, and perhaps, out of that num- 
ber, not one in ten, earns the price of a loaf of bread 
in a week — The time which is not occupied i/i the 
schools is wasted in rice and idleness; habits of de- 
pendence are contracted, and their parents from 
their scanty means, are not able to provide for them 
even the necessary means of life. — But were the 
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aJuration socielies lu establish schools on the plan 
of Mr. Fellcnbcrg, their beneficence would he more 
judiciously administered ; the oVijecIs of their care 
would be more permanenlly benefitted, and society 
strengthened by tke increase of intelligence, moral- 
ity and industry. 

It is a fact not to be denied, that the lower orders 
of the community indulge their children in the most 
systematic idleness, and in the neglect of that pru- 
dent economy which alone can secure to (hem the 
meaos of a comfortable subsistence. — The demands 
upon the charitable and humane, are becoming enor- 
mous ; thousands and tens of thousands of dollars 
have been bestowed, and the demand is still increas- 
ing, andiwill continue to inerease, till some more ef- 
ficient system of instruction ande^nomyis adopt- 
ed. But this may be done by placing their, children 
in situations, \vhere the fruits of their industry, will 
defray the expeases of their living and education. — 
A farm of a few acres, in the neighbourhood of New- 
York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Lc. and divided into 
convenient his or gardens which mij^ht be worked 
by boys, undep the direction of intelligent superin- 
tendents, would produce vegetable and other articles 
for the market, which', when soW would be nearly 
^u^icient to defray the whole expense of the estab- 
I ishment. This, and the pecuniary assistance allow- 
ed to the charitable schools in those cities, would 
|jluce these nurseriesof industry and Icaruing on the 

most permanent foandatioo. 

Although we know that most socjetrcs of men, 
iiowever numerous, wealthy and respectable, are, in 
general, the last to adopt any improvements, yet we 
cannot but hope, that some of the most enterprising 
and judicious among them who are exerting every 
nerve to place our charitable and literary institu 
tions on the most permanent footing, will, at least, 
make an experiment of this principle, and establish 
model schools which may be open to visiters and 
teachers from every section of our country. 

Before we close this article, we take the opportu- 
nity of expressing our decided opinion, that the 
teachers of those schools should be man of the most 
scrupulous moral and religious characters, and well 
versed in literature and science. — 'We dissent from 
the notion, that if a mem hare two ideas in his mind j 
he can teach one of them perfectly to some one else. 
Xbis, in a partial point of view, may be admiasiblc, 
but we think, that a person must be but a Jlimsey 
teacher i if he has but one idea to teach his pupils. 
We know, nay, we are sure, that a man cannot be 
toe well acquainted both with the natural and phys- 
ical sciences, to succeed well as an Instructer. He 
must know how to manage his pupil's mind, as a 
sculptor would a block of marble ; skill in the one is 
surely as necessary as in the other. The accom- 
plished tutor strengthens, and beautifies the ^ou), the 
iculptor chisels out the human form 
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In the preceding number, I brought purposely to 
view, the interesting fact, that the most celebrated 
men made known to us by Grecian history, consi- 
dered the knowlec(ge of numbers and terms, or of 
quantity and extension, as the foundation of all 
rational education. Superficiiit knowledge was un- 
known in ancient times. Every one who understood 
any thing, understood it well ; the mere knowledge 
of the names of things, or classes of words, with- 
out the knowledge of the terms themselves, or the 
Ideas which they signified, was not sufficient. Hav- 
ing stated so much as was adapted to direct attention 
to that iuterestiug coincidence between the system 
of instruction pursued by Pythagoras and Plato, 
with that of Pcstalozei, I purposely recurred to the 
first elements of education, inculcated by the mother 
on the waxen tablet of the opening mind of infancy. 
The sketches which the circumscribed. limits of a pe- 
riodical essay admit, are not favourable to a full and 
clear elucidation of the lessons which minutely de- 
tail tlie indispenslble preceptory instruction. I pos- 
sess more than thirty volumes in the German lan- 
guage, containing the details of the instruction, wbith 
1 would cheerfully give to any institution or pub- 
lisher, upon the condition, that they should be trans- 
lated, printed and p\iblished. And the gift would be 
a free olfering, nor do I wish to be known in so do- 
ing, my only interest in obtaining those works from 
Europe being to promote knowledge^ without any 
view to pccuniary.adVantage. 

I notice the axtent of the publications, for these 
reasons ; first to show that where so many works 
have already been published, that the method must 
have made very considerable progress ; secondly to 
show how inadequate a few essays must be to con- 
vey a complete idea of the method in all Its .details ; 
but there is also a third reason, which b to take the 
opportunity of explaining why It is necessary that 
the details should be so minute. 

As was exemplified in the case ofPlato, who disv 
missed a bearer, because the want of a knowledge of 
geometry disqualified him from comprehending his 
lectures ; the defective methods, or want of all me- 
thod in other modes of education, require to be 
supplied in a method which does not permit any 
progression of a pupil from one study or one bench 
to another, until he actually understands the imme- 
diate study of the class, in which he has been at ex- 
ercise. It may appear at first sight, that the volumi- 
nous course of thirty volumes, renders the labor of 
the pnpil more excessive than the system of com- 
mon education, which commencing with grammar 
and the riding of Virgil, tad in u-Ithmetic with th.e 
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ordiDary treatisef, and the elemtnlary mBthematici 
of the colleges, do not exceed eight or ten booki in 
each department. But the modes of practice by the 
maiteri the labor of getting bj rote, the eiamina- 
tions, the exercises in false and in correct grammar^ 
parsing, &c. are not taken into the estimate of this 
comparison; bat if all these exercises of the com- 
mon mode were written down, and the hodrt duly 
registered, employed by the pupil after the usual 
boun of school ; it would be found that fifty volumes 
would not contain them. But in the works of the me- 
thod of Pestalozsi, besides that there is no acquiring 
lessons by mere rote, the whole of the knowledge 
which education is intended to convey, is taught in 
the actual exercises in which the voice, the eye, the 



knowledge of the name of the body and membtftp 
lessons are formed which develope tba uses of thi 
members, and of the senses also. Thai, the rwtkm 
actions of the head, of the forehead and of (he eyiib 
follow out of the knowledge of the namee of eedi 
part, because it is nec^siary to know the nine ef lbs 
thing before you can clearly inquire Info iti power, 
use, or actions; for if the proper name of the mmh 
her or part of the member be not koowa, ft aostbe 
explained by circumlocatlon ; fo that throqgbooC 
the method, this rate of commencing with the priai- 
l\rt elements, If I may to call them, preeednthe 
illustration of the general application, use or chnae- 
ter, accorduBg to the most strict analysis. — ^Tbe CdI< 
lowing is the lesson on the eyes. 



ear, and the head, are all brought into action, and 
the understanding, the analytic faculty is publicly 
exercised in the developement of the most minute 
properties and nature of things: grammar for exam- 
ple is not acquired by getting by heart, as it is called, 
a given number of lines of ^ddiman's or Murray's 
Grammar ; the study of grammar by the Pestaloz- 
^ian method Is an oral analysis and determination 
of the classes to which words belong ; the nature of 
the classification, its purpose, and even where 
there are various opinions or classifications of terms, 
the nature of those dbtlnctions are investigated and 
referred to the nature and signification of ivords as 
the medium of communication between minds. 

In order to render the use and importance of the 
inother's book more clearly obvious, I shall here 
give so much of a class of lessons as will show how 
it is applicable, to the preparation of the young 
mind with clear ideas, such as it will not have to 
unlearn, as he becomes a youth, or a man ; and 
bow very important it is to provide mothers with 
Buch precise ideas, on subjects too little attended to, 
and the want of which, tend to retard the progress 
of the mind. For, it must be obvious, that we know 
nothing intuitively, and that when we speak, there 
tnust be an idea connected with the words we speak, 
which it is intended to communicate to the mind of 
the person addressed; and both must understand 
the signification of the words, in order to be intelli* 
gjible to each other. Speaking, therefore, prerequires 
a power of Judgment^ and the wants of infancy are 
expressed, however imperfectly by the articulation 
pf speech. 

Those exercises of the mother's book, in which 
the child is made acquainted with the proper names 
of his limbs and all parts of his persoui are conduct- 
ed gradually, not like the weary tasks that are im- 
posed on children ; but proper names and proper 
modes of expression are made to supersede the vul- 
gar and often improper names of the different parts 
of the body ; thus the education commences correct- 
ed against common errour, and made clear and dis- 
tinct, and more complete, than it is commonly. 

Bat the method does not stop there ; out of this 

I 



The nsei and operations of the eyes. 
The eyes may be opened or closed — with your 
eyes jrou can see objects and forms— you can viak 
— ^you can, in using fire arms, take aim — inseekiDgfo 
know the planets or s^ars, you can look throofft a 
telescope— or to see minute objects through a micro- 
scope — some persons carelessly nursed, have their 
eyes asquint — the eyes weep when the heart b sor- 
rowful. 
Opening the eyes. 

Tou open your tyes when awake, and close there 
when you sleep— winking is opening and ctosing 
the eyelids — there Is an involuntary opening and 
closing of the eyelids, and this is called a twinkling 
of the eye, and when any thing is done very quickly, 
it b said that thing was done in a twinkling, mean* 
ing that it was done so quickly as to be scarcely per- 
ceived in the doing. 

You close the eyes when the wind blows dfi&ti 
smoke, snow, or ashes towards them. 

There are several expressions relating to the eyes 
as glancing, which is looking with a slight and short 
view at an object-^'there b leering, and staring; the 
former a kind of half looking or concealed seeing; 
the other opening the eyes widci and looking 
daringly at anything. 
Of seeing. 

Every one that is not blind sees what b before hn 
eyes ; some men can see farther and see more than 
other men. There are whole nations who have never 
seen the sea — nor the blands in the sea — but all 
men see the earth, water, stones, trees, plants, men, 
animals and other common objects. 

The child sees itself, and its mother daily ; — these 
objects are the sources of its first ideas ; and its fin! 
wants are gratified from the fountain of the bosom 
on which infancy reposes, and the roundness and 
smoothness of which to the feeling, leave the indel- 
ible sensations of affection and beauty which con- 
tinue through life ; the infant sees the habitation in 
which it is sheltered and reposes, and the objects 
seen around are appreciated with the delightsand in- 
nocence of infancy — the furniture of the house, the 
bed upon which it reposes*— the hand that reaches it 
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brtad is seen-^the domt8ticiMi!at1i» the dog rad cat 
m.wen— the windows are opened and the Infant 
leee the blue vaulted heavens— the verdure of the 
lelds or Ihe forests— the garden or the landscape at 
I distance are seen. 

The time is come when the child leaves the arms 
if Us mother to pursue some object which it sees— 
I butterfly or a (lower, a pebble or a fruit ; the bird 
irhlcb chirps and hops from twig to twig he sees and 
le wishes to approach it ; he learns the first les- 
loo of disappointment, and the careful mother will 
lot lose the occasion to inculcate, that he must not 
iipect to obtain whatever he sees, and that disap- 
lotntments will follow the Indulgence of unrea- 
iooable desires. Every day presents to his sight 
tew objects ; he sees the rose and he smells it, and 
inds a new delight in a newly developed %ense ; he 
astes fruit, and another sense long unconsciously 
injoyed breaks upon him ; but he finds the taste of 
I thing bitter, and bis eyes learn a lesson to guard 
lis tongue from a recurrence of the unpleasantness ; 
le feels as well as sees, and he compares without 
mowing it, the sensations of feeling objects that 
tre cold or hot, wet or dry, rough or smooth, and 
le calls his eyes to keep record of the diflTerent sen- 
lations of feeling. 

Tender mother! hear me and let us counsel — ^what 
ire your duties! They are the source of your delights! 
3ee your offspring, and with what fond delights 
le sees yon, watches the temper of yourcounte- 
lance and the expressions of yonr lips ! It is his mu- 
le of the spheres, and hii voice u heaven to you. 
!.ook to him and follow his steps. God has bestow- 
td on you this miracle of yourself— on his infant 
siod imprint virtue, make his happiness to consist 
n himself by his prudence and benignity — in his 
letestation of evil, and charity to his fellow crea^ 
ures. Never be separated from your child, for all 
be world is of less regard to you than this part of 
ourself ; his haven is your arms, his home your 
osom ', catch him whenever he lifts his hands ; be 
your pleasure to open his mind to innocence and 
Dowledge ; enjoy the delight which he brings to 
>ward you for your pains and eares ; suffer him not 
> touch another bosom but your own ; the delights 
r the mother suckling her infant are the greatest re- 
ardfl of life — his first affections are in thee — ^his first 
Dotions of gratitude — his first marks of confidence, 
« developed for thee and throng^ thee ! 
This, which is but a small part of the lesson will 
ve some fresh ideas of the mother's book, and of 
le beneficence of mind which characterizes the 
snerable Pestalozzi. 



OUTLINES or FHlLOSOfHlC EDOCATIOV. 

On the elementi of Intellectual Culture, 

Thv object in our former strictures wu to ana* 
6 ihe student to form clear and distinct notions 



with respect to the oAcei of the intellectoal povert, 
or powers of acquiring knowledge — and also, with 
respect to their mutual dependence and co-opera- 
tion, in the several processes of jeiifafton,pertep/ton, 
and reofentftg. We are now to explain, in a similar 
manner, the means whereby these powers may be 
improved, whether in point of acuteness, strength, 
or voluntary discretion ; that is, by which they may 
be brought to discherge their several offices, whh 
the greatest readiness and success. 

The various manners, for unfolding the intellectu- 
al faeuUiei of the human being, from their Jirtt or 
original state, to their hif^h^st pitch of improvement, 
may be brought undf r these two heads — the educa- 
tion of nature^ and the education of art — the first 
comprehending those which are provided by the 
the constitution of the mind itself, for exercising and 
strengthening its native energies; the second embra* 
cing such methods as are employed by parents and 
instmetersy in the season of youth, or which the in- 
dividual himself may apply when he becomes quali- 
fied to understand the nature and object of mental 
culture. It is, perhaps, impossible to define the ex- 
act limits which divide these two sources of im- 
provement, or to point out precisely where the 
former ends and the latter begins ; for, by the secret 
operation of the laws of our nature, many important 
steps are gained before we are capable of receiving 
instruction, or assistance, from those around us. 
Of this kind are those tiumerous int ell eetital hahUs, 
of which we cannot explain either the origin or pro- 
gress. We cannot, for example, form any concep- 
tion of the manner in which the sense of touch in-, 
structs the eye to judge of distances. Nor can we 
understand those mysterious lessons, by which the 
mind was first taught to associate external signs 
with notions and sensations ; or those by which His 
led to infer the externality of material objects, from 
the impressions produced by them on the sentient 
principle within. These lessons do not proceed 
from the counsels or wisdom of man ; but are pro- 
vided for by the great Author of naiure, in the con- 
stitution which he has given both to the human race 
and to the organized matter with which they are 
surrounded: and, thus, as the TVec, planted in a 
proper soil, springs up from the seed, and reaches 
maturity, without the inter\'ention of care or labour, 
so do our mental powers possess principles of inher- 
ent growth and strength, by which, in due time, 
they arrive at that degree of perfection and vigour (e 
which they are limited upon earth. " Crescit, occul- 
to tilut arbor aevo.** 

Ignorant, to the degree we confessedly are, of the 
nature of mind and of matter, w^ shall never h^ 
able, in our present state of existence, to compre- 
hend the precise character of those impressions 
which material objects produce, through the instru- 
mentality of the senses, upon the lentient princi- 
ple ID the aottl of bmb. We know, however, that 
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external circumstances may be more or leis favour- 
able to the expansion of tbe intellectual powers; 
that, in one situation tbe progreas is more rfqtid ; 
and that, in auoUier, it is thwir and more limited. 
Thus, suppose an individual shut up in a dungeon, 
from the earliest period of bis life, with the means of 
receiving support within his reach, but altogether 
removed from the impression of external objects ; 
bis intellectual powers, from want of exercise, would 
remain in a dormarU date, weak, and hardly capa- 
ble ef excitement. But let the same individual be 
exposed to the influence of external situation ; let 
him come into contact with the various objects of 
daire and avtrtion^^oi pain and of pU€uure^-o( oe- 
eupationnnd pursuit — which occupy the regions of 
society ', in such circumstances, his faculties would 
instantly make a start forwavd; he would speedily 
acquire the use of re«en and of language, and gra- 
dually form those habiit of mental and corporeal ac- 
iiviiy, upon which happiruis and improvement so es- 
sentially depend. 



on TBE XDPCATIOV OF ART* 



1MPROVE3IE9T OF ATTENTION, kx. 

The education of nature is the basis of that of art. 
The teacher does not begin the course of education, 
but merely carries forward that which is already 
considerably advanced ; and, the more closely arti- 
ficial systems follow the method pointed out by na- 
ture, the more likely are they to attain success. But, 
although much i5 unquestionably done by nature, 
there is, notwithstanding, a wide field opened 
for the industry and skill of the preceptor -, for it is a 
truth founded upon Philosophy, and confirmed by 
experience, that, as there is one art for Improving 
the vegetable tribes, by which they are frequently 
brought from weakness to strength and beauty, and 
another for training the iuferiour animals to obedi- 
ence and usefulness, so is there an art Cor improving 
and training tbe children of men, in mental vigour, 
and the most valuable acquirements. In proportion, 
too, as the original and capabilities of the human 
being surpass those of cver>' other order q! created 
things with which we are conversant in this lower 
world ; so will his progress be greater, in actual im- 
provement, and the fruits more precious which 
springfrom a well directed culture. 

AVithout entering at great length into general 
views, and without any reference to tbe plans of 
mental culture which are pursued in the great mass 
of schools in this country, we are now to give some 
account of the system of instniction acted upon in 
our own ; and whi^^h consists chiefly in exercises of 
the intellectual faculties, aud in such practical means 
and helps, as appear hni calculated te call forth the 



natural powers of the mind— (o engraft upon ita {»> 
cility of acting— to invest it with ft ready command 
of its various resources, and to -give full scope to to 
habitual art of reasoning. 

In conducting the analysis of the faculUes by wUck 
we acquhv knowledge, we liegio with tbe censidefa- 
tions of those which come first in the order oi nature ; 
as a clear understanding of these, leads, b; easy tfcpi, 
to a certain and distinct perception of tbe rehdoas 
and offices of aU the rest. We shall here follov the 
same principles ; and consider the effects of cultare, 
as applied, in the first instance, to those powen of 
the mind upon whieb the exercise of the others de- 
pend ; or, in other words, to the formation of thus 
intellectual liabits, which serve as the basis of ill 
excellence, in the higher departments of human pat- 
suits and acquirements. Some of our mentslea* 
dowraents may be viewed in the light of bandoisidi, 
or auxiliaries to others; but their importance ia tbe 
system is not to be meostired by their apparent dig- 
nity ; and he that would secure the sncccssXnl eier* 
tion of the whole, must begin with the Improvement 
of those which seem iuferiour. Indeed, the order 
of intellectual procedure requires that the meeni of 
culture should be applied, in the outset, to thoie fa- 
culties from tjieeperations of which, our first notkms 
and judgments are formed, and, afterwards, to those 
whieh are employed in the more complex foncthwi 
of comparison, deduction and invention ; and, si 
that particular faculty by which the mind directs bcr 
various energies, and acquu«s the knowledge of sR 
the other faculties, ought in this respect, to take 
precedence of every other, as the subject of cnttare: 
we shall therefore begin with the power of atteolion 

05 THE IMPBOVEMEirrS OF TUB PACULTT OF AI- 

TEmoir. 

We state explicitly, that, by the faculty ofaUea* 
tion, we mean the intellectual power of notiee, 
whether directed to external objects, or to objects 
of consciousness, — and, by the habit o/attaUi§Hi •» 
mean a facility and readiness In exerting that power, 
acquired, as all other habits are, by frequent repeti- 
tion of its peculiar act. But we are more sotidtoos 
about giving instruction as to the means of acquriag 
the voluntary direction of this most important fitfal- 
ty, than with regard to the particular words in which 
its oflice may be defined, or its operation described ; 
for, though attention is very frequently summonedi 
and even commanded, by impression, seizing the 
mind from without, there can be oo doubt that it b 
susceptible of great improvement, both as to the n* 
tensity of its action, and, more particulariy, as to 
the ready use which can be made of it, by the other 
faculties. Indeed, it would be extremely difficult to 
explain the means of cultivating the intellectual pov- 
en of pereeption, memory; imagiiiattdO; of IndfiB; 
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«nJ reasoning,, without a constant reference to the 
effects of attention ; and, on this account, it may be 
justly observed, that the surest way to attain success 
in improving the former, is to acquire a voluntary 
direction of the latter. 

The art, then, of acquiring the habit of attention 
ran be learned by those only who are willing and 
desirous to make the acquisition ; and the first step 
tovrards realizing their wish, must consist In remo- 
ving the various obstacles, hindrances, and temp- 
tations, which, scattered tliickiy in the paths of 
youth, would for ever retard their progress and de^ 
feat tbeir object. The diligent student knows well 
that the variety and constant recurrence of sensible 
objects exert a powerful influence in distracting his 
attention, even when he most endeavours to fix and 
command its operation: he will therefore, in his 
hours of study, remove himself as far as possible 
from the reach of an influence so dangerous and so se- 
ducing ; he will quit the '<busy haunts of men;*' 
withdraw to retirement and silence, and thus pre- 
clude, at least to a certain extent, those solicitations 
which arise from external thing!«. He will avoid all 
circumstances which would steal away his attention, 
or» what is not of less moment, prevent the strenu- 
ous and undivided application of it. 

But tiie disturbing causes are not all from without : 
the student has also secret enemies to encounter from 
within, who follow him into the deejiest solitude. 
Blemory, the faithful repository of his past pains and 
pleasures — imagination, the ready instrument for 
aaticipatiog those which are to come — are ever ac- 
tive in withdrawing his attention from the proper 
subjects of his study. To these may be added many 
hidden causes of restlessness, fretfulness, and im- 
patience, which cannot so easily be brought to ac- 
count, and yet harass the mind, and unfit it for ex- 
ertion. From whatever source, however, and in 
whatever shape the impediments to attention spring 
up, the student must endeavour to throw them gflf, 
with spirit and determination ; and, if they should 
not yield to his first efforts, (as it is probable they 
will not), he mast redouble his exertions, and increase 
his watchfulness, in order to secure a decisive vic- 
tory ; for success in this matter, becomes less attain- 
able in proportion to the time the conflict is delayed. 
The stream which may be kept within bounds, near 
its source, gathers strength as it advances, and may 
altimately break down every opposing barrier. 

To this sort of negative preparation for study 
nwst be added certain endeavours, of a moro direct 
taadency, for acquinng the command of this valua- 
ble quality of mind. The student should be brought 
to observe, read, hear, and compose his exercises 
With attention ; he should exert attention in all the 
pursuits connected with the business of the class, 
Ind in all the more general occupations by which 
koowledga or science Is acquired.— Nothing impor- 
Itiit oan be done or attained withont close and stren- 



uous application; but, to encourage him in this 
necessary labour, it is right to assure him that it will 
become, every day, less irksome — that he will soon 
experience an increase of power, not only in the 
exercises of this particular faculty, but of all the other 
faculties of his mind — that his command over his at- 
tention will be so greatly enlarged by habit, that he 
will be able to direct it to whatever subject he may 
choose ; to contihue it intensely as long as the sub- 
ject may require it; and to transfer it from one sub- 
ject to another, as often as such a transference may 
be necessary. Nor will there ever be wanting a 
sttflScient variety of occasions on which to exercbe 
attention. Wherever the student goes, he will find 
materials for observation ; every book he reads in 
the course of his studies, will supply him with mat- 
ter for reflection ; every lecture he hears, and eyery 
exercise he performs, will require concentration of 
his factdties, anddemand from him different degrees 
of attention. In short, as this property of the mind 
must accompany every exertion of its other powers, 
so every act and habit, regularly performed, has the 
effect of improving attention, and of adding to its 
natural vigour. 

We impress upon the minds of our pupils, that 
their success, in the pursuit of knowledge, depends 
in a great measure, upon the steadiness and regu- 
larity with which they can bring thcu* faculties to 
bear upon every particular subject ; that the power 
of attention is tbe/otincb/ion oftht art oftluiy ; that 
it shortens the process of investigation, sweetens the 
labour of the closet, and communicates both vigour 
and readiness to every intellectual energy. 

Hitherto, we have been engaged in explaining the 
means of acquiring the habit of attention, in as far 
as these means depend on the voluntaiy efforts of the 
student : there yet remains to be noticed the assis- 
tance whii^h may be reasonably expected from the 
teacher. This, as might be anticipated, will be con- 
fined to the means which he possesses of stimulating 
to exertion, of rousing ambition, of kindling emu- 
lation, and of occasionally touching the sense of 
shame. In the improvement of their natural talents, 
be can bestow nothing but what he derives from 
themselves. The treasure with which he labours to 
enrich them, is in their own pos-scssion ; and all he 
can do is to present motives strong enough to induce 
them to realise it, and to turn it to advantage. The 
ornament of learning, and the dignity of science, 
cannot be transferred from one man to another : 
they cannot be inherited ; tort cannot bb bought 
witbmunkt; nor can they be bribed by favour. 
The tax of labour which u imposed upon every great 
and noble acquisition, roust be paid by the individu- 
al who aims at it. The teacher, therefore, does 
not promise such assistance as will exempt from toil : 
he merely endeavours to awaken resolution, and to 
sustain perseverance. He watches the favourable 
momtntto spread before the ingenuous mlodso( 



asfiiriBg studeit If the aaagiiine poitessor o( a lot- 
tery tickety who iMy nothsvei even the chance of 
one to a hnndred thousand, can so easily anticipate 
MUtt cTents, realise fictitious scenes, ind gratify 
himself with the imaginary treasure of the highest 
"prize; why should not the fiuicy of a student be in- 
vited, upon proper occasions, to wander amid tliose 
happy regions, in wliich he hopes one day to dwell ; 
and thus to draw, firom the rich stores of Hope, a 
powerful solace for the fatigues and aniieties of the 
passing hour. — Nor is it the iqiaginatien only of his 
pupils, to which the teacher may sometimes success- 
fully address himself: he may likewise appeal to 
their reason and their sense of duty. Every thing 
great and good may be brought within thek view, 
as the object ef a modest and rational eipectation. — 
The improvement of the highest and noblest powers 
of intellect—- the possessor of knowledge, taste, and 
eloquence — the enviable privilege of being useful — 
and the respect and affeetion of wise men. The se- 
cret thoughts of the students, may without the offence 
of inquiry, take possession of such situations in life, 
as are most congenial to theirtaste, or suited to their 
talents, and fancy themselves the legislators, phi- 
losophers, heroes, orators, poets, and statesmen, 
of future times ; or,' as the venerable servants of 
God, in their high capacity of dispensing knowledge, 
comfortt and happiness, to individuals, to families 
and to nations. 



OH TBS IMPROTEMUIT OF TBZ rACULTT OF 

MEMORY. 

The improvement of the memory depends more 
upon its exercise than upon any rules of art. Indeed, 
fi«qnent and regular exercise, on proper subjects, 
comprises all that can be recommended in the form 
of precept, relative to (he culture of this important 

flteulty. 

The memory in children is weak and unretentive, 
extending only to the few objects which produce 
mariEcd sensations of pluuurt or of pain. It re- 
ceives, however, additions every day, and gradually 
becomes able to bear the hurdtn not only of remem- 
bering a great variety of facts, but likewise the names 
or signs, by which they arc made known : thus con- 



itself equal to the retention of neariy the wh« 
of KUrtUun^ of kkli^y^ and of the Bibre 
doctrines of metaphysics, or rnonb*— To 
however, to the main object of thii aeetfani^ 
be observed that the improvement of mea 
pends, in an especial manner, upon the tl 
lowing circumstances. 

Ist-^To give ourselves a just claha to eo 
the faithfulness of this fisculty, it is eiMntiall] 
site to exercise atientwn, whilst the mmd iak 
nizance of objects, whether presented to the 
or to the intellect: for, in proportloM to the ii 
with which the power of notlee is eiefli 
strength and tenacionsness of the memory \ 
progressively increased. Common phnaeoh 
this subject, clearly points out the general lei 
mankind, as to the connection between iK 
and reminiscence. " I remember it well," e 
*< because I pve the closest attentiott'* '<I do 
member because f gave little aheotion.'' ||hi 
alreedy shown that a hMi of attention may 
quuvd; and so also, may an Improved k 
remembering. 

2d.— The memory may be improved by a jm 
selection of those ihif^t upon which It b tob 
cised. As it is impossible to remember evety 
and, as the capacity of this mental endowme 
though extensive, is certainly limited, it will | 
assist the processes of recollection to throw 
such matters as are UKlet$,frivQl$ut, or imni^ 
3d.— The memory is very much eaaisted 1 
rangement. The i€lmUtfad$y and prinapUh 
claim the exercise of reeollectidn, are so nm 
and perplexed, that, to be able to rsenilthc 
their proper relations, and to apply them fort 
nous purposes of arrangement and illustratioi 
absolutely necessary to class them under t 
heads, and to connect them with leading ai 
tions. Indeed, the different expedients now r 
mended, as being completely within the lei 
practical disctplinct all proceed on the well k 
principle, that the power of reminiseeneefs eal 
by strengthening the bond of association aflHn 
several parts of our knowledge ; perticolerly i 
those which happen to have a eomnoo bu 
which bear upon a common object. 
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av TIE CrLTORi: OF TBS IMICINATIOII. 



Thk faculty of imagination, like most others, is In 
• constant state of action, necessarily implies the no- 
tion of culture and improvement. In very young 
persons, too, its efforts are weak, and its combina* 
(loot unsteady ; but, as the range of knowledge en- 
larges, and the number of ideas is increased, its 
growing power makes itself manifest in the vivid re- 
productions which it places before the mind, and in 
the boldness of its varied vocations. When Philip 
plaaned the conquest of Greece, or when Scipio 
and Polybios anticii>ated the destruction of Car- 
thage, their imaginations must have been strong and 
steady enough to present, before the eye of their 
minds, extensive combinations of distant events 
respecling the relative state and condition of those 
nations and tbe various probabilities which fell with- 
in their view. Their imaginations could not have 
performed for them this office, when they first began 
the study of politics — When Sir Isaac Newton first 
began the study of Astronomy, he would probably 



find it extremely difficult to combine the revolutions compared to the curvettings of an unbridled colt, 



«f the earth and moon, in their orbits round the sun; 
but, in process of time, his imagination would, with 
the utmost ease and steadiness, |)lace before him the 
whole Solar Syttem, in the order of the relative dis- 
tances, maguitudes and dependencies of the several 
{ilanets which com|)ose it. When the celebrated 
Mr. Burke^ too, at the very timt when the greatest 
part of the learned men iu Europe were rejoicing at 
the pleasing prospect opened by the French revo- 
lution, foresaw the confusion, anarchy and blood- 
died, which followed so hard upon it, h'ls imagina- 
tion must have held up to him a long train of events, 
linked together as a cautt and effect, and must have 
nanifested a degree of energy to which, in the early 
period of his life, it would have proved totally inad- 
cqaate. It is, therefore, serf obvious that there is a 
gradual progress in the developemcnt of this/acu//y, 
nndy consequently, that there is a fair field spread 
-•aty for the application of culture. 

It is well known from eiperience, that the activity 
And consequent improvement of the imagination de- 
pends not a little upon tbe character of the objects 
with which it is first occupied. The great, the sub* 
lime, the beaulifid, the new, and uncommon, in ex- 
ternal nature, are not only strikiug and agreeable in 
themselves, but, by association, these qualities pow- 
erfully awaken the sensibilities of the heart, and kin- 
Ha the fire of 3routhful imagination ; whereas, there 
ere eertain objects so feme, and pursuit^ so ignoble, 



mean, low and sensual, to usurp posseMion of hi? 
mind; if the books he reads, and the studies he pur- 
sues, are contaminated with gross ideas, he has no 
right to eipect that this omnipotent faculty shall ever 
draw from the polluted treasure of his memory, any 
thing noble, useful, or praue-VBorthy ; or that his 
name shall ever be enrolled among those who have 
delighted, instructed, and honoured their native 
land and the world at large. *' Out of the fulness ot 
the heart the mouth s|)eaketh." 

But tbe imagination is not only improvable in point 
of vigour and activity; it likewise admits of culture, 
in respect of regularity and cha^leness. No faculty 
is naturally more irregular and rambling in its mo- 
tions, or demands more loudly the controul of a gov- 
erning power. Whilst we are awake, indeed, it is 
kept within some bounds by the presence of exter- 
nal objects, and by the impressions derived from 
them, through the medium of the senses ; but, in a 
dream, these sentinels being off their guard, we 
have sufficient experience of its eccentric flights, anu 
its fantastic combinations. The first efforts, too, ol 
men of genius, in works of imagination, may be 



which scampers over tbe fields, spurning all eon- 
straint, till its strength is exhausted : nor is it until 
experience, with its usual accompauimeuts of im- 
proved knowledge, and enlightened taste, has tamed 
the impetuosity of youthful feelings, that the facul- 
ty now under consideration, becomes subjected to 
those regular movements of reason, sensibility, and 
passion, to which wc owe the many fine specimens 
of Poetr}', Eloquence, Statuary, and Painting, 
that adorn the brighter eras of civilized society. 

These facts being admitted, it naturally occurs ai 
a rational inquiry, whether there might not be coii' 
structed such aschemeof diki:ipline,Qndiostructtoo, 
as would invigorate and call forth, in regular and 
systematic exercises, that latent power of imagina" 
lion ? From what has been said above, it can be no 
longer doubtful that many of the first steps, at least, 
are wiihin the reach of a well adjusted education ; 
and, at all events, it cannot be maintained that the 
company, conversation, books, and studies of young 
people are of no avail, iu influencing their gmeral 
taste, and in determining the bias o( fancy. 

From certain varieties which no doubt subsist in 
the original constitution of these jvowers, from early 
habits, and particular associations, the imaginations 
of some persons may be more early directed to sen- 
sible or visible imagery than to other trains of 
thought — but in all cases, the imaginutiun, the aclive 
iuktrumctit of re-production, i> within the reach of 



amidst which the tarly years of life are somelimfs 
damntd t§ be spent, as neither to have produced one 
isitpression, nor excited one train of thought, wbich 



culture, when applied pro[>rrly, and at a pro|>er sea- 
son. Though it be true that grpat |K>cts are disiin* 
guished by original dillerences of activity and 



could ever afterwards enter into the conceptions, or strength in their flights of ioiugination, and true, 



eid tbe fancy of the painter or tlio poit. If, there- 
fore, the student shall permit ubjeels whkh are 



also, on tbe other bnn J, that no decree of labour^ ov 
o(\ad\iA*j ran ra»f a vetik or fedl', ifnaginution t'- 
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the highest de^e of poblicat genius ; still, it may 
be maintained that, by seasonable culture, this pow- 
er can be made capable of greater efforts, and in- 
vested with higher qualities, than could arise from 
the mere natural and improved endowments. 

We close these remarks, with some observations on 
the happy effects resulting from an improved imagi- 
nation, on the intellectual and moral powers of the 
human mind ; particularly as connected with vivid 
anticipations of futurity; with the honourable re 
wards of virtuous indostiy ; and with the deep dis- 
grace attending idleness and vice. Could the teacher 
conduct the imagination of his pupils, with clear- 
ness and force, into those distant periods when they 
vrill eihibH the proofs, and experience the effects, 
of a good or bad education ; could he make them I 



Tbe addition of Fractions frequently lends to i¥* 
suits greater than unity. If, for instance 4-8 wers 
added to 7-8, the sum would be 11-8; thiBexpift^ 
ftion indicates 11 parts of which 8 together coapose 
an unit, and is equal to three eighti of an unit bor 
than unit or 1,3-8. 

Generally every fraotionaiy expression ofwiudi 
the numerator exceeds the deBoninator, eoataiiif 
one or more unitSi or a whole number; and Uu wkak 
number may be tqmraied by dividing ike denemimhf 
into ike numeraior : ike quoiieni givet ihe wkeie mbi- 
btr ; and ihe remainder it ihe numeraior o/iht Jm- 
iion to be joined with it. 

The expression 307-63 for example, dcsigaatti 
307 parts, 63 of which compost an unit ; the munhcr 
of units then, in the quantity represented by this ei- 



see nowt as clearly as they will see heteafler, the 
respective consequences of diligence and peneve- 
raneet and oVnegleet and tluggithnestt on their for- 
tunes and characters in the world ; — could he show 
(hem the attentive and ambitious student, whose ex- 
ample he now recommends to their imagination, 
outstripping them in the path of distinction and 
credit; realizing the objects to which they had 
faintly aspired — Loved, admired, and reipeeted ; 
whilst they pass on, unnoticed, in the crowd of vul- 
gar characters ; — could he bring home such things to 
their imagination, it is next to impossible, but that 
such impressions must be produced, as would route 
the most careless to a hearty and determined exe- 
cution. 



ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 



OF FIUCTI05S. 

CorUinuedfrom Page 304. 

Additiov and Subtraction present no difficulty, 
when the fractions upon which these operations are 
to be perfomrsd, have the same denomination ; for 
since they express only parts of (he same denomina- 
tion and consequently of the same magnitude, they 
may be added and subtracted exactly as if they were 
units, remembering, however, to mark in the result 
the denomination of the parts of which it is compo- 
sed. 

It is evident, for example, that 2-11 and 3-11 make 
5-11, since 2 quantities and 3 quantities of the same 
kind, make 6 quantities of that kind, whatever it 
may be. 

In the same manner, the difference between 3-9 
and 8-9 is 6-9, since the difference bet%veen 3 quan- 
tities and 8 quantities of the same kind, must be 5 
quantities of that kind, whatever it may be. 

The conclusion from this is, that, in order to add 
or lubtraeifraetiont having the tame denominatoft the 
turn or difference of the numeraiort mutt be taken, 
and the common dtnoikinaior given to the remit. 



pression, are equal to the number of times that 307 
contain 63, or performing the division, the qootieot 
is 6 and the remainder 42 : these 42 then, are Uij 
thirds of 1 : thusi instead of 307-63 may be writtsi 
6,42-63. 

It might be useful to return from the expressioa 
6, 42-63 in which the whole number Is exhibited aid 
which is composed of two different parts, to tke 
primitive expression 307-63, which is called ndueSng 
a uhole number to a fraction. 

To accomplish this,/AeieAole ntan6er aiust bt mtl- 
tiplied by the denominator of thtfraaion mkiA cmmr- 
paniet it ; the numerator mutt be added to tkt rtndl, 
and the denominator of the tame fraction giten to Ua 
turn. 

Thus, the whole number 6 must be changed into 
fifty thirds, which is done by multiply iug 63 bjr a, 
since each unit must contain fifty three parts ; ihr 
result is 266-63 ; on joining this part to the sceoad 
42 63, there comes out 307-63. 

AVhen the proposed fractions have different de- 
nominators, tbe numbers of parts of which they srs 
composed, can no longer be added to or sulitreetcd 
from each other, since these parts are of diScml 
magnitudes; and, in order to obviate tills iacoave- 
nience, these fractions are made to undergo a tnai* 
formation which brings them into parts of tbeust 
magnitude, by giving them a common denomiastar. 

Let 2-3 and 4-6 be the fractious to be added: if 
the two terms of tbe first be multiplied by 6, the de- 
nominator of the second, the firit will be changri 
into 10-16; next, if the two terms of the secoud be 
multiplied by 3, tb^ denominator uf the first, these* 
cond will be changed into 12-16; thus two oewei- 
prcssions will be formed having the same value wiik 
the fractions proposed. 

This operation, which is necessary to the cooipi' 
rison of the respective magnitudes of two fnctioos, 
in its substance consists only in seeking for parts of 
the unit sufficiently small, to be exactly contained ia 
each of those of which the proposed fractioas are 
formed, in order to express them. 

It may be seen, in tbe above example, thai tht 
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EftecTilh part of an unit exactly measures both 1-3 
and 1-5 of this unit, since 1-3 contains 6-16 and 1-6 
contains 3-15. The operation applied to the frac- 
tions 2-3 and 4-5, would be equally successful, if ap- 
plied to any other fractions whatever. 

In general, to reduce two fractions to the same 
denominator, both terms of ttuh mutt be tnultipUed 
by the denominator of the other, 

■Any number of fractions may be reduced at once 
to the same denominator, by multiplying the two 
teroM of each, by the products of the denominators 
of all the others ; for it is evident, that the new de- 
nominators must all be the same, since each is form- 
ed from the product of all the original denomina- 
tors, and the new fractions are of the same value 
with the former, because nothing has been done 
but the multiplication of their two terms by the 
same number. 

The preceding rule leads in all cases, to the end 
profKised ; but when the denominators of the frac- 
tions given, are not prime to each ether, a common 
denominator may be obtained more simple than it 
■can give, and this denominator b obtained by con- 
siderations analagous to those of the former cases. 
For example, if the fractions 2-3, 3-4, 6-6, 7-8 were 
given, since all that is necessary in order to reduce 
theiu to the same denominator, is to divide the unit 
into ]>arts which can be exactly contained in those 
«f which these fractions are formed, it will suf- 
fice to find the smallest number which can be di- 
vided exactly by each of their denominators 3, 4, 6, 
i> and it may be found by trying upon the multi- 
ples of 3, the divisiens by 4, 6, 8, which do not suc- 
ceed at first upon any number less than 24; that 
done, there will be no more required than to turn 
the proposed fractions into twenty-fourths of an unit. 
To effect this operation, the number of times that 
the denominators 3, 4, 6 and 8 are contained in 24 
must be successively sought, and the quotients will be 
tbe nnmbers by which the two terms of each fraction 
must be successively multiplied, In order to bring it 
to tbe denominator 24. It will be thus found, that 
tbe two terms of 2-3 must be multiplied by 8, those 
#f 3-4 by 6, those of 5-6 by 4 and those of 7-8 by 3 ) 
•od the fractions 1624, 18-24, 2024, 21-24 will be 
formed. The rule given above, for the seduction of 
Irmctions to the same denominator, supposes that a 
firediiot cesalling from the successive multiplication 
•f several numbers is the same, in whatever order 
Ihete multiplications be performed. This truth, 
w hioii is usually considered as evident, requires iie- 
Tertheless to be demonstrated. 

It must first be proved, that to multiply a number 
by the product of two ethers, is the same as to multi- 
ply first by one of them and afterwards to multiply 
the product resulting, by the ether. For example, 
itastead of multiplying 8 by 35, the product of the 
numbers 6 and 7t the 8 m^t heve beeo multiplied 
by 5 and the product a[ these aoflibers mlfht after- 



wards have been multiplied by 7. This proposition 
would have been evident, if unit had been talceo in- 
stead of the Bumber 3 ; for 1 multiplied by 6 
gives 5, and the product of 5 by 7 gives 35, as well 
as the product of 1 by 35 ; but 3 or any other num- 
ber being nothing else than a collection of units, the 
same effect will be produced upon the entire number 
as upon each of the units of which it is composed ; 
that is to say, the products of 3 by 5 and by 7, ob- 
tained in either way, being in both cases, the triple 
of the number resulting from the unit multiplied by 
5 and by 7, will necessarily be the same. It might 
be proved in the same way if 3 were to be multiplied 
by the product of the number 5^ 7, and 9, that it 
would resolve itself into multiplying S by 6, tbea 
the product found by 7, and this last product by 9* 
and so on in succession, whatever be the number of 
the factors. 

To show in an abridged method several succes- 
sive multiplications, such as those of the numbers 
3, 5 and 7 among themselves, let us take 3 by 5 by 7« 
Now, in the product of 3 by 5, the order of the 
factors 9- and 5 may be changed and the product re- 
main the same. Hence it follows immediately, that 
5 by 3 by 7 b the same as 3 by 6 by 7. 

The order of the factors 3 and 7 in the product 5 
by 3 by 7 may abo be changed, since this product is 
equal to 5 multiplied by the product of the numbers 
3 and 7 ; we shall then have from 5 by 7 by 3, the 
same as the former products. 
By putting togetlier the three arrangements, 
3 by 6 by 7 
6 by 3 by 7 
5 by 7 by 3 
it may be seen that 3 Incomes successively the first, 
second and third (actor, and that any one factor 
might always be so with any two others. This ex- 
ample, in which the particular value of each number 
has been considered, proves that a product from 
three factors is never changed by any change io the 
order of the multiplications. 

To malLC a product by four factors, as 3 by 5 by 
7 by 9, the three fintor the tbree last, might (as has 
been shown above) be arranged at discretion, and 
thas aiiy one of tlie factors might be made to pass 
through each place. On considering afterwards one 
of the new arrangments, for example this, 6 by 7 by 
3 by 9, the order of the two last factors might be in- 
verted, which would give 5 by 7 by 9 by 3, and 
would put 3 io the li^t plaoe. These reasonings 
may be easily extended to i^nj number of tetor^ 
whatsoever. 



A^XaiCAK ATX.AS. 

Is the 12th No. of ^e Academieleo. we 1nsfrt|^d a 
notice of the new American Atlas, then fn progress, 
by Tahjicb, VAikLA5CJh %MA9Mxr and C^. FMledi ^ 
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phia. We have the pleasure to inform the public, 
that we have seen and examined .the two first num- 
bers of that really meritorious work. These two 
numbers contain the map of the worid, Mercator's 
firojection, one sheet ; map of Europe one sheet -, map 
af South America two sheets; map of the state of 
New-Tork, one sheet ; map of the States of Ohio 
and Indiana united, one sheet; a map of the 
two Americas, one sheet ; and map of Asia, one sheet. 

In point of correctness of materia), elegance of ex- 
ecution, and neatness of the merely mechanical for- 
mation of these maps, we consider ourselves jastlfi- 
able, in pronouncing the work, an honour to the pre- 
sent state of science and art existing in our country. 
We also inform the. public, that the projection is en- 
tirely, and the materia), generally, original. Thu 
work will, when completed, form a land mark in the 
Geograj;^y of (he United States, and enable future 
authors te trace with precision, the progressive know- 
ledge of a country whose importance advances with 
unequalled rapidity. In noticing this Atlas, we are 
only influenced by a desire of bringing its existence 
into recollection ; its own merits will ensure it the 
patronage of every man, whose literary taste can ap- 
preciate its value, and whose pecuniary means may 
enable him to aid the efforts of men, whose exertions 
are enriching the intellectual stores of their country. 
With the respectability of its authors we are acquaint* 
td ; and with the great pains taken, and expense in- 
curred by them, to procure recent and accurate ma- 
terial, we are also acquainted ; — and can say, that, 
the work is, as far as the U. S. are concerned, by far 
the best extant If its future numbers, answer to 
what is already done ; and we have full confidence 
that such will be their execution, we do not hesitate 
to say, that its possession will be an acquisition to 
the public. 

The second No. of the American Atlas, will be 
more particularly interesting to the citizens of the 
state of New-York, as the first sheet, is a beautiful 
representation oftheir own state.— We conclude this 
notice, by wishing the authors, and publishers of the 
American Atlas success, and we are influenced in 
our wishes, by a conviction that the authors, and 
work will deserve success, and will amply repay 



such patronage as may be given by an enllghteued on® hand. This enables the deaf and damb,aftertlMf 

have been taught the meaning and use of words, te 



inally employed by the deaf and dumb in all tlwlr 

intercourse with their friends and each othery sii^- 

larly adapted to their necessities, and so sigDificast 

and copious in its various espressionsy that itforaiih- 

es them with a medium ot conversation on all eo«- 

mon topics the very moment that they meet, althoiq;l>, 

before, entire strangers to each other, and it b evto 

used by themselves, in a vast variety of iostaaceiite 
denote the invisible operattonfc of their minds tad 
emotions of their hearts. 

The second mode of communication, is the same na- 
tural language of signs divested of certain peculiari- 
ties of dialect which have grown out of the of varieai 
circumstances of life under which diflbrentiadivideili 
have been placed, reduced to one general staodardi 
and methodised and enlarged by tne admirable ge* 
nius of the Abbe de L*Epce and the still mora iags- 
nious improvements of his venerable aoocessor, ut 
Abbe SicanI, so as to accommodate it to the shac- 
ture and idioms of written language, and thos to 
render it in itself a perspicuous, complete andeo- 
ptous medium of thought, bearing so strong aoaflSai- 
ty to the Chinese language of hyerog)y|ihical tym* 
Im>1s, that what the profound Mr. Morriaoai «a tbs 
preface to his very elaborate dictionarv of the Isa- 
guage of that singular people, say* of the one* oisjr 
with exact truth be applied to the other. *^ To con- 
vey ideas to the mind by the eye, the Chinese lao- 
guage answers all the purposes of a written mediiio, 
as well as the Alphabetic system of the west, aal 
perhaps in some respects better. As sight is qoicbr 
than hearing, so ideas reaching the mind by IlieefS 
are quick/sr, more striking and vivid, tfalan tMst 
which reach the mind b^ the slow progress of soeal 
The character forms a picture, which really is, orbf 
early associations is considered beautifor and in- 
pressive. The Chinese fine writing darts upon lbs 
mind with a vivid flash, a force and a beauty to 
which alphabetic language is incapable. Chiueie 
writing is also more permanent than the alphabstic 
system, which is ever varying its spelling with tks 
continually changing pronunciation of ue livisi 
voice. Perhaps tne Chinese written lanEuage bsi 
contributed in some degree to the unity of the Chi- 
nese nation." All this, without exaggeratkwbt* 
qually true of the language of the diS and dmb, 
when reduced to a regular system so that it diflen 
from the Chinese language, only, or principally, is 
this respect, tliatthe latter, forms its symbols witk 
the pencil, while the other pourtiivs ibembygsh 
ture, the attitudes of the body and tna variatkMUoC 
the countenance. 

The third mode of communication, is by neaaioT 
the manual alphabet, by which the different tetton 
of our En^ish language are distinctly formed I7 



public. 



Methods ofltadiing lerUten language to the Deaf and 
Dwnbt t7( the American Asylum at Uart/ord, in 
the stale 0/ Connecticut. 

Thz efforts of the instructers have been, and will 
continue to be, directed to the improvement of the 
pupils in written language. Four different modes of 
communication, arc employed in conducting the 
business of instruction. The first, on which all the 
rest are founded, and without which every attempt 
te teach the deaf and dumb would be u^erly vain 
asid fruitless,— is the natural language of signs, orig- 



converse with their friends with all the precisioBsad 
accuracy of written language, and with foor lisMi 
the rapidity with which ideas can be expressed I9 
writing. A person of common underatandint csa 
verv soon learn this alphabet, and it affords to aS wba 
will bestow the trifling pains which are necasHij 
to acquire it, a ready, easy, sure and espedhiotf 
mode of conversing on all subjects with the deaf sod 
dumb. 

The fourth mode of commonication, is by bmh 
of writing. This is habitually employed in ths 
school rooms, and by it the pupils are taught itbi 
correct orthography of our language, to correspuid 
by letters with their friends, and to derive nea 
books the vast treasoret of kDOwKt^jo which tbf y 
contain. 
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OOTUNBS Of PHILOSOPHIC KDUCATI^M. 

On the improwmnU «/ tht power of Judging and 

reatonittg^ 

Tas eommoil object of thcie tiro faemliie$ is to 
discover nnil dUcriminate the various relations 
whicii subsist among the diflferent subjects of our 
knowledge. The term jndi^ment, is applied when, 
by alternate attention to tiro objects in jaita-posi- 
tioa thereltition between them is discovered i the 
terra rcatonini; is used when that relation cannot be 
discovered, but by means of a comparison instituted 
between each of these two objects, and one or more 
intermediate ideas, havinf( some afllnity to both.— 
Thus, reasoning Is only an eipedlent, adopted by 
the mind, for arriving at a jndgment, when the 
terms of a proposition involves some obscurity ; 
aad, accordingly, although it may be a maris of su- 
feriority in men, when compared with the lower 
aaimals, it is no lest a proof of his intellectual 
WealLness, when compared with beings of ^ higher 
•rder. Theseperceiveintaiiively, and without ef- 
fort, truthi at which we cannot arrive withoflt the 
painful and tedious process of ratiocination : and 
we thus find ounelves placed between those vbo 
cannot reason^ and those who do not requiri it. 

That this important fiMnlty if susceptible of cul- 
tiration is rendered aboadautly manifest from the 
deforce of improvement to which it attains, even in 
Ihoar conditions which «Mm least favorable to its 
developement In rude natiofis, and In civiiixed 
eoaimunities too, as far as respects the mass of ho- 
tomii beings, no artificial means are used to call forth 
Ibe natural powers of reaaom f and yet, we find 
tbaC, even in such circumstances, there is a begin, 
■ing, a progress, and, in some caset, a remarlmbie 
4ricree of proficiency. In the rise of these intellec. 
IubI eDdowments. The child no eooner receives 
aensatlons and notions, by means of the external 
jnuM, than be begins to draw inferences concern- 
tp^ their objects, and to lay up his knowledge In 
die stores of mrmory f and» in proportion as those 
Unities are improved, by which we acquire per* 
vepdont and ideas, so aUo are the powers of infers 
mtety and deduciion^ gradually expanded and invig. 
orated. 

It is by minnte attention, therefore, to the pro- 
grese of the reasoning facolti^, In the different sit- 
witlont in which man is placed, that we shall ioost 
tocccisftelly lay the fonadatioo of an Jri of reason- 
ing I for here, especially, according to Loan 04- 
obry mtdaro9 obtervo her 4lctatei, 



and follow the coarse which she prcscriltes. She* 
then, Imperativelv enjoins that the first efforts of 
art should be directed to the Improvement of those 
poivers of tbe mind, by which we form clear. Just, 
and distinct notions— by which we discriminate 
likeness, difference and relation, among the varioaa 
subjects of our knowledge— <«s being the only solid 
basis for an enlightened deduction. It is» indcedy 
impossible to teach men to reaiom mUU ikop kaoa 
been first taught to know s that is, to form clear and 
accurate conceptions of the tkingt about which they 
are to reason : and, when the former process shall 
be Correctly accomplished, few rules will be n^ 
cessary to direct them In the latter. Thus, in the 
different professions and occupations of life^ we 
find that men, reason easily and justly, from mere 
kabU^ and without the assistance of artificial Logic ; 
and this, because, from their daily parsuits, they 
have previously formed clear and distinct notions, 
relative to the several objects obout which theic 
reason is employed. 

But, though, by this natural Logk, as It may be 
called, the onderstanding may be so Improved as to 
answer all the practical purposes of life, it will 
frequently happen. In certain caies where man tl 
called upon to exercise his reatont that the assist* 
ance of art may be extremely useful. We have^ 
accordingly, received from the philosophers of 
Greece, an art for improving and directing the 
power of reeson — e system of mles according to 
which, in particular cases at least, comparisont 
■my be fairly made, and conclusions jottly dedo^ 
ced. 

Observing the greet progress which bad beeo 
madctln Geometrical Science, AottTOTUB coeceivr 
ed tbe project of introdacing into tbe other bimach- 
es of philosophy the cleemeti end certainty by 
which that science is distingaiihed i witboet duly 
adverting, perhaps, to the efseetloi aed cbaractei^ 
iitic difference wbkb subsists between Geometry, 
and almost evct7 other department of hnoian in» 
vestigations. 

The distinguishing feature of AmnTOTLs's Logic 
Is the SjfUogitm^ which, though of minor considerni* 
tion in the improved system of teaching as dlscev* 
• red by Lome Bacoit, b, perhaps, worthy of seme 
attention, and may be acted upon in schools predU 
^*Htrd wholly on the ancient system of InstruetioQt 
But tbe grand and philosophic views of f«oaD BAn 
CON and the complete success which followed hl^, 
.discoveries, has set at defiance all tbe snbtletieseC 
tbe Aristotelian logic, and brought the art of ree- 
soning down to the level of imtk rnnd^c^ofgnf/o. 
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M> here gife the probiible outlines of tbe tmiij 
Afthnuefht which occupird the mind of that f^rrai 
nan. and to poiot out to uur pupil* the cautiooaaiid 
gradual btep» by which be proceed* I'ruiu the be|cio- 
nins to the ^appv eonrlusioo of hit m'j^hty project. 
The> are roudurtpd tcrthe starting pint, as it were, 
fron: whirh Lr<*iiD Bacon ket out | they travel alouj; 
b^ thf kitle of the U'arued aud jud'rcious philoso- 
pher ; they enter iatu hr* secret rebolvcs and pur- 
poses ; and follow him, with increasioK inierehl 
and delij:ht. in every subhequent Ktiij^e oi bis pro- 
gr^^s, aud thiough ever> tcvuv of his manifold tri- 
amp*i'> ^•> exrrci^e ian Le imagined more cund'i- 
ci%e to the impio^oiiient of vounj^ miuda. l*!i:' 
grid ml diiriu»ur<* of ni.- preat plan, u*nus enlarge 
aud enli|;hlc'0 tbeir iiudfrviandiiiKS ; nib li.etiioJ oJ 
philosophizing ik the best evainplt*lo );uide them ii* 
«imtiur inve!>ti^utions ; and thi- brilli.iiit sucrctf^ 
HViii' h attended bis lult(»ui^ is Calcuh^tcd at once lu 
CKciie and encou raise t&t*m lo proBecute their btu- 
dies with per»evereuce and Hiacriij. 

if»Hi» Btco:« uraiiitaiued thai the natural access 
to science was obstructed by the very means ap- 
ponted for iis cultivation ; and that, as partlculais 
precc*de ceneral^, in the order of ob&erfatiou au4t 
experience, w.iat w.-is tlien placed if rxf,(Mi};ht to be 
placed (aW, in tiie order ofsscientiHc inquiry. 

Kr^ed from the famineU ot the ancient philoso- 
ph\, and antieipatin<« with steady views, a moK 
enlightened condition ofM:/riicc aud of urt, he as- 
ftur.-d munkind of complete success in all their en- 
4ea\our», provided they would relinquish the ab- 
surd ^ystem of follow in;; out their inquiries b; 
Biean» of an artificial I.o^ic^ and adopt the plain. 
Batiiral metnod of investij;attou which all men ex- 
€vyt phUotophcru, had, at all tintes, made use of, in 
their pursuits of every dcscripiiun. He declared, 
however, at the same time, tliat the natural method 
which he recomuieuded w.is allo::rlher incompati- 
ble with the sliKh'LCsi adhereuee to the syllo|;isii( 
l.otfic, as an instrument of science; aad that, to 
render the reformation avuilablc to the purpiN^s of 
geiiiiiue philosophy, it uiu^t be radical and com- 
plete He hoped, by the aid of experience, found- 
ed on obseivatiou, und guided by judtrment, t.> 
change entirely the state of philoviphy, and tu 
ieach mankind an art which would uiui»ter to the 
improvement of all others. 



oh THE niCOttlAN MFT30D OF INDOCTIO'V. 

ALTnouuu the method of proieculiiij^ philosoplii- 
tal inquiry, by nte:in> of luduiliun^ has been gene- 
lally associated with the name of HA(ON,it 14 noi 
!<> he undcr>too(i that be is the author or inventor 
of 'hat method. No mat) ever taught an other his 
tir^. Induction. It is a mode of inference which 
U.e ftuu.m hein^ ii prompt*'! h iNdite, by tke very 
funslitutiun 0/ kh mind; wbicii re^^uLite.-t his prore- 
u. ire in the ordinary aHairv of iifei and nhidi 



wnnid bnve guided him, wtth equal ^tetuliness, hi 
the department of srftucr, and fitueral reaivntug, 
had he been allowed to lifleo to the dictates of m- 
ture. It was only in brinicing back Man 10 bis 
natural, uu^opbisticated condiiioB, as ao intetiro* 
tual creature, that llAeo>» introduced the Induftw 
method into philosophy. Nor is it to be imagitifd 
ttiat ^riftfblle was ignorant of Induction, becatic 
he did not admit »t mio bis Analytics. <>o the cm-. 
trury, he exhibits, in many parts of hismallif:irio«i 
work?, the mo»t satisfactory evidence that, wbilH 
'le employed his leisure iu consirartinc an artiti- 
i'lal system for others, be himself followed iheshih 
i>le process of nature ; as, in his politics, furef- 
auiple, he endeavoured to r»tabtisli tbe pnuriplc tf 
^ood fToverumeitt, on an induclian^ or, more prtr 
perly , perhaps, .m enamenuion of particuiaryo'li, 
drawn from the consideration of certain ioims ef 
government which bad actually existed. 

Tbe } oiuig student may require to be infefSMd 
that a mere enumeration of Jactt is to tic caretuUy 
..i»tiugai>hed from an Indoctlon. An inference 
draw o from an enumeration vCao extead oo faiUicr 
than to the partirularii enumerated 1 as the snm to- 
tal in addition is neitlier more nor ies» thaa the 
lunount of the units contained i» it. Am iadnuiM, 
on the contrary, always implies tbe discovery of a 
piluciple, as w elf as tbe knowlednf* of particoUr 
ac(t ; aud every iaference grouuoed upoa an ia* 
d active process h, when techmcaliy eiprenrd, the 
• nunciatlon of a iamof oofaie. It is, la shaft, a 
general truth, derived from the consideratioa af 
common properties la individual /ac/i. 

The Inductive procevs, according to the views sf 
I<oRD Uacom, sets oat upon the principle almdy 
u some degree explained, viz. that, when we tb- 
M*rve iu many individual substances, tbe some pro* 
perties and powers, we ascribe these propeniesiiij 
powers to the whole class of which the individub 
observed, constitute a part, ior Ihkiaace, it b» 
been found, upon trial, that lAU^ and f Aa/, aad m^ 
by diftereut bodie», gravitate to the tarik ; hence, it 
is concluded, although experiments have been 
on comparatively very few mew(*ers of tbe noi 
ruus varieties of substances, that all bodies gmvi* 
(ate to the wrtk, liy a similar process, too, ipM 
observing that Uad sinks in water, and curls »mm 
on its surface, we arri ve at a second Indoctmn, sr 
law of nalare, relative to gravtfaiion^ a« beiog rfg«» 
liteil, toa certain extent, by the specittc ku^AC 
of the gravitating body, coitipared witb the drmiiy 
of the medium ihrongb which it descends. It i>, 
also upon a principle strictly analogous, althoa^ 
somewhat diiVeieot in its origin, that, we betirte 
that the Sun tcili ri»e to-merrote^ and that lUe itdfti* 
the ocean leill continue ^» ehb and fiowy im all time cva- 
i'tf, at they kane hilhtrto ebbed and Jtomed: far, 
when buch etpectation» are fulfilled, in an ind^i- 
nitc number of instances, they are inimediairl; 
sucirccdcd by complete asaarance^ or absolute ccr- 
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fatnty, foand<»d ttpoa a firm coDvlctioo, that the thus held oal to mtUf \u ettry tmuktry^ andevw 

lams of nature will cootioaetonrt, Aerea/Z^r as they ery condition of lifr, to euter npon tlir study of 

havoali irioog; acted, since the beginning of the l^alura and, by observing, comparing, and re- 

world, ' rordifig/arl«, to contribute thei r share to the rom- 



A rie^nptionshoald here be introduced illustra 
five of the cautiouM and Yigilant character of th< 
Baconian philoaophth^the severe maxims upon ivhic. 
experimrntK are to be conducted-*- the number o 
trialt — the exactor imperfect similarity of cases-- 
atid, above all, tbe watchful tcruliny into contradic 
tnry in>tances, and fatsM appearance*. A full a'*- 
conn: should aUo he given, in this ^lart, of uhH; 
Lo'iD Racon calls hts awceniing and dctcemAing $eaU\ 
By tiir former of t-ie^e proteases, as might be con- 
jectvred, the mind advances from particulars to Iht* 
next more grnenrlvtep, and proceeds itg^io* io the 
•ame way, -to others »till move general ; till, by a 
•eries of progre«sire movcnents, it arrives at thi- 
nost general eonclnsion, or Imm of nature. In the 
•rder of the descending scale, the mind fit*ts out iu 
possession of these Uue$ of naturt, or general doc- 
trines; and thereafter, applies, witn tbe character, 
istic caution and reserve of th^ Baconiaw Mhool 
to the explanation of particular phenomena. 

Tbe mistalies into which oteo have fallen, in the 
prosecution of tbe imdaclioe nuihod^ are to be ascrib- 
ed not'to this mode ofreatouingf but to the reatomtn 
tbcmselve» $ and, particularly, to their negleci of 
the several marlcs whereby a perfect^ is to be distin- 
gnisbed from an impeifeet indaction. They have 
persisted in overt ooliing minute differences, in ca- 
fes apparently similar ; or they may have drawn a 
general conclusion from too small a number of in- 
stances, seizing upon a principle not sufficiently 
evtablished by decisive expeiiments. Hence, ii 
has come to pass that moie false tkeoriety aud dau- 
leerous ha/iom, have arisen from hasty Imdaeiionty 
than coaid ever (»e imputed to tbe use at $pUogi%m, 
Omens, pFodigicb, /ucAjfand untmcky dsk^t^ of which 
we read so much in ancient history, are all to be 
traced to ha<ity i^fe.rance» from faeU not inquired 
into, or not clearly understood i as are also tbohe 
myhtical associations which subsist in the minds of 
most men, between tiie occurrence of one event and 
the expectation of another; which ages of ku'.w- 



been able contplotely to diM»i>lve. 

No plan ol kiiidy was ever more fully justified b> 
•ncccM than I.<»kd UaconV It is truly »urprisi;ig 
how soon, and bow nidcly, tbe spirit of bis philos- 
ophy pervaded every deportment of science* Tbe 
»tudent of .Va<Mi0, at once,forsook the ancient metb- 
od of philosophizing, and eagerly foliowed the 
directions of HAcoN,4n investigating the laws of 
tbe material world, and wtablinbing facts wiii(i» 
have t»ccn arknowledged tbe basis oii which alS 
modern philosophers have raised their -sysleai^. i 

Among the many happy edfects resultsng frour 
the reform introduced by Loan Bico^, nia> 
be mentioned the encoaragement which wa« 



on stock of knowledge. Philosophy was now 
rougbt down to tbe leiv/ of the most ordinary abik 
ities, and was prosecuted according to tbe natural 
::onceptioni of mankind. A new and easy path 
»ras opened, i«i which not onlv the itamed, but the 
studious and inquisitive in every rank of soeiety, 
light walk with safety and succrits. It was hoon 
lAerhis time, accordingly, that tbe republic of let- 
tern, properlv so called, received its ebiabii«<hinent, 
.ind was endowed with the true riches of gf'nius and 
/reedom. Societies were formed for tiie express 
purpose of collecting and inculcating knowledge. 
KinjTK and Princes encouri^ged the rising spirit of 
Industry and icsearch. Tneory and experiment, 
speculation and practice, went hand in hand ; and 
a reasonable prospect wa« now entertained of uni- 
ting the labors and geniui of aM tbe nations on the 
face jf the earth in promoting tUe iuterest of scirhct. 
Never could it be more truly said than now, that 
**' Wisdom was justitied of her children ;*' for,«ooa 
after this great Luminary appeared, a band of in- 
genious men arose, who made tbe most sti iking dig- 
r.overles in >iatural philosophy. Torricelli an- 
nounced the pressuie of the atmosphere. Harvey 
discovered the circulation of the biood. Huygens 
perfected the telescope ; and aiiplie«l the p^ndujum 
to clocks. Leueutaoeck, by iiis microscope, lajd 
open a new world wbieh had formerly been conceal- 
ed. Uoyle engaged in bis pnysfculr\perimcnui. iiaU 
■ey attempted a theory of tite comets. Bradley sub- 
jected to regular laws the aberrations .of |he tiaed • 
btars. The great Mswion aitatifsed iJ^e raj/i af 
ligkiy and taught Iha graaitation of worlds 

Thongh liORO Bacon directed the application af 
the Inductive method of reasoning ciiietly to the 
discover) of the laws uf tbe material world, it may, 
notwithstanding, h« also appUed, in.iu leading 
principles, at least, to investigate the propoities 
of the lam of mind. It is true that ezperimentty 
literally of the vame kind witn those to wnicn mat- 
ter is suhjected^ cannot be made upon the thinking 



|edge,and themoMt enlightened education, have nol *ub*lauc€s but no one will deny thai experiments. 



qually well adapted to the nature ofmiad^ may be 
contrived, aad executed* witn success. In truth, 
Although JLaao BACu.«,.as has been already observ- 
ed, applied his method of induclion chiefly tu nat- 
ural science, the spirit of his jihiloiojihy was soon, 
likewise, extended to the study of mind, Mr. 
Locke, in bis essay on the human nnderstandiog, 
trode exactly iu tbe path which .Loao BacoN iiiid 
pointed oJt. Dr. ^id, the follower of >]r. L,ocke 
nos left us some excellent specimens of the Baco- 
niaa Logic, on intf llectiuU and ethical subjects, aoU 
prove, by their successful use botb of aaaljfgts and 
sttnthctis, that this mode of investigation may t>e 
prutitably pursued m the pbilotepby of mind, m9 
we!l as in that of f^vdy. 
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ConsidtfiogtiiciaUttre of die reformmtion brought I ttaor Dornnifonnt and, iadeeil, we night at ivcd 



tbout by Lord Bacon, and viewing it, as it ooght 
to be viewed, io tlie light of a simple return to 
thoie principles of nosophisticatrd reafon, it wak 
aot be expected that any material addition to the 
rales of inYestigation, considered as an art, could 
be made, either by his immediate successors, or 
by more modern philosophers. The Noot^ 
Or^ofiam- professed to accomplish little more, than 
to induce men to natom in the ordinary affairs of 
life; io rncw them, in short from the dominion of 
art, and to restore them to the clear light, and un- 
fettered liberty of nature. 

The art of reasoning like all other arts, can only 
be acquired by habit i not by the mere knowledge 
of speculative rules. Ten thousand treatises might 
be written on the arts of MpimUng and ipeapuif , and 
the rules contained ia them might be fully under- 
ftood^ whilst yet neither yarn nor wtU would be 
produced, to honour the ingenious author. In 
learning the art of rsoMnin^, acc4Nrdingly, the 
young arthtt must submit to be ia-f/raclcif and exer- 
tited^ in a manner not less practical than the ap- 
prentice to a roininon trade. He must besubjei-ted 
to authority and dis<ripline t com polio J to exert his 
talents in general i and particularly those which 
respect the perception of truth, and the relati<>n of 
things : and those elementary st<*ps once taken, and 
persevered in, it will be ^aay fi»r him to dhr^ the 
faculty of roaton to wlwtever ^ol^ject may be 
brought before his mind, without any immediate 
reliance apoo abstract doctrines of logic^ or iheo* 
ries of nooning. 

The first step, towards good reasoning, consists in 
taking clear views of the sul^ects concerning which 
the determination of the mind is to be made ; and, 
in order to invest the perceptive powers uith thii» 
invaluable naniT it is ab8olutei> necessary, in the 
▼ery commencement of a philosophical education { 



look for effects without causes, ■■ the maiefial 
world, as for mciiuUs and diligence in yonthAd 
minds, without* concurrence of motives derived 
from the discipline of the school, the anthority of 
the leocAer, and from the feelings of eidnl^ea which 
he may have snceceded in awakening. 

Teachers who feel a concern for the improvemnt 
of their pupils, mast submit to constant and palaM 
lubonr ; directing their sM/and tmUnti to the awaas 
of cultivating endowments of which the pnpil hard- 
ly knows he Is possessed ; of fixing attention upM 
subjects little calculated to arreftt the juvenile im* 
agiiiation ; and of drawing forth regular efforts^ 
where there are so many temptation to remissasss 
It is in vain, therefore, to complain of dcfiecli 
i n the art of logic. The defect is in the art of fcoct- 
ing — a defect for which ao artiicial system of rca. 
soning can, in the smallest degree^ compensate- 
inasmuch as no degree of genius, no extent of re- 
sources, on the part of the leodbcr, can make ap for 
his unskilfolne^s, or for his negligence. In not pre- 
ducing regular, animated, and Inct eased exertions 
on the part of the student. Il must, however, 
be admitted, that, in all the departments sf 
science, and of business, many permms have at* 
taiued to high and exalted exerrUes of the res* 
soning posrers, wiihont having gone through the 
discipline of a logic class. But sack pcrsoas ■«! 
have gone through a similar or aaalagous coanr, 
either under their own^ or some other private di- 
rection. Some may be favored with stronger pow- 
ers of intellect than others i or may have beci 
placed in more favorable circomstancen i but is 
man ever acquired the habit of retuonimg well, m 
any subject, except by reasoning frequently asd 
regularly. Intellectual habits require frequest 
and strenuous exercises of the intellectual powen. 
We repeat that vigour of intellect, an active imi|i- 



to cultivate, by meaas of regular exercises, the fa- 1 nation, and a correct judgment can be acquired in 



cultics of attention aid ohefrvation. 

The chief improvement In the art of reasoniu*:, 
therefore, which we can anticipate, or whicli. in- 
deed, seems at nil practicable, will arise from the 
manner of teaching it ; not, as at present, by mere 
specniation on the nature of mind, or by abstract 
precepts founded upon doctrines not well under- 
atood ; but by a constant and regular exercise of 
the several faculties which arecropli»ycd in logical 
deductions, on subjects selected and explained b> 
the teacher for that express purpose. There is no 
other way of teaching youth a true and rational 
iogie^ except that of inducing them to think and 
rnitea t and, to render education effectual for these 
important ends, be who conducts it must ha\e t;ie 
means of exciting industry in all his pupils, of assist- 
ing tiie willing, encouraging the irresolute, direct- 
ing the ignorant, compelling the refractory, and ol' 
rewarding the snccessful. When the exertions of 



no other way than by a constant and regular eser- 
tion of them { and therefore, to imagine, thatyoasg 
persons may be Jiaitered or tri/led into the acqaiu* 
tion of such habits, without sedulou^and comuuA 
labour^ is not only to deceive ourselves, bntgriev- 
pusly to mislead those whom we ought to instruct, 
and whose exertions we ought to guide. Thesia- 
dent should be informed that, ut a given point, he- 
yond a certain portion of difficulty and labour, oa 
^is part, are placed the mo«»t valuable acqni«4inBi 
— An0ieJlM%«, competency and rtspect : and that, ia 
order to realize these good tilings, steady and well 
directed exertion is a condition as indispensable as 
the cultivation of the soil is to the production of a 
crop. 

*uch arc the views we have of a correct systess 
of elementary education, the ruling principle of 
which is to accommodate the subject matter to the 
cajiacity and actual progress of yooog persons, to 



thestudenUareepiioRoi, they wUI neither be con- lawaken adesirofor informaUoo, and kc<]> mliv© 
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tiicir iotcrot io the icrenl •vbjecti whieb arc 
lirouf bt before them, to excite ioftricten to qimli- 
fjf themsclvrs to teach tbeir papilf phiiotopi»ica]l>, 
«od, if po*!(ible, to iotrodHce a more efficient mode 
of incDicaiiou iato o«r tehoob, both public and 
l^vate, than is aeted npon at present. Althoogh 
we are willing to allow that ckiidrm ntmjf 
imek ckiidrtm^ and theteby diffbio a limited know* 
ledfo of a frw of the elementary branehei of edu- 
cation amooK tlie poorer clasiet of the community, 
)ret we are by no meaoi convineed thatjthe popular 
lyitem now in vogue is destined to be the am aaiCAM 
BATionib sTsTBif, Thts^mmn Beli^ LnmcMUr and 



conceived, ought to be 6rst presented Io the mind of 
the pupil, 10 to be followed up by such as are more 
complex or profound. The Tree of Knowledge, like 
ihe natural tree, has its root, its stem, nod Its 
branches i and as the mind observe* these connee* 
tions in forming a notion of the one, so ought tbi« 
analogy to be attended tu, ia guiding* iti «;oaocp« 
tioos of the other. 

Again it is sufficiently obvtoos, that knowledge 
of an ttlMtract and general nature oannat be suc- 
cessfully communicated without a preTious ac- 
quaintance with the particular facts upon which 
such knowledge Is founded. As tbe liodily eye 



others are preimrlng the poblieasind for the iatro* comprehends individual objects only, and attains 



faction of a more pbiloeophic and permaneat sys- 
tem. The world b indebtod to Lancaater lor an 
improved organiiation of charity. schoolSy and the 



adaptation of his system to rigid economy , but the ^^ in perceiving the various parts of a complex 
immorttd PtiUiozti and his disciple FMtmhwrgk 
have brought to perfection a system of mental euU 
lare, imAuatrjf and scenomjf, which, when known In 
•II its details to the American people, will, we hesi- 
tate not to predict, be embraced and adopted in all 
places of sjktematic education. 



not to the knowledge of complicated bubitttuces but 
by menus of a redox procc!»&, originating in tbo 
mind I so the intellectual eye follows a similar or- 



ON THE KATUBE AND UTILITY OF OBAL I2f • 
STaUCTlOBT. 

■ 

Tnasuitablenem of the materials which form the 
gronnd^work of iessons for om/ inHmcti^n^ is no 
doubt, aconsideration of primary importance, but 
it It not the only requisite which mn^t be attended 
to ia preparing a Connected course of instruction 
fbr the improvement of youth just entering the 
threshold of learning. 

When the sole end in view Is the qpmmunication 
of kuomUdge^ the natural connection of the subjects 
to be explained will. In all probability, dictate to 
the teacher the order and manner which ought to be 
pnrtued, and at tbe same time deprive him of any 
ftlteroativeastolbesucceMionortbe different topics. 
Bvt ia the case under consideration, ns the subjects 
fere chosen with a reference to the improvement of 
Mhe pupils in the use of tbeir intellectual faculties, 
tstber than with the view of putting them in posses- 
■loB 01* nay class of facts, the method of instruction 
irill be cal^lated to meet the natural growth of the 
«oderstan4iog,and to follow the orderin which the 
aeverul powers of themiud are found to develope 
themselves. 

WUatever, therefore, may have been the order in 
which the teacher acquired his own knowledge, he 
must manage it, when he delivers it to his pupils, In 
such a manner as will best accord with the natural 
procedure of those powcn of mind which he wish- 
es to address, and with the generation of those ha- 
bitt which he wishes to implant or to invigorate. 
Tbe sulyects, too, must be regarded os new, or as 
very imperfiTtly understood ; and those parte, ac- 
cordingly which are simplest, Mid the most easily 



sul^ect, commencing with separate facts, and 

cending by regular steps to tbe comprehension of 

the whole. Hence, it is fruitless in the extreme 

for him who prepares lessons or lectures, to be de* 

livered to young persons, to enter into a detail ^f 

theories and systems, and to give criticisms on their 

leading principles, while no means have been used 

to make them acquainted with tbe basis on which 

tbc> rest. There may, indeed, be in a doss, a few 

individuals of riper age, or of superior talents, who 

will be able to accompany tbe teacher in his pro* 

found speculations ; but the greater number would 

be left behind to grope tbeir way in the darh, 

*' deserted in their utmost need" by him who ought 

to have conducted them. 

Familiar with the subject tiimself, and having 
ceased to remember the exact order in lahich ho ac- 
quired his knowledge of it, the teacher is very apt« 
uuless he keep constantly in his e>e the circumstan- 
ces, or to whom be b lecturing or explaining, to 
pas3» over certain steps in the tTiiin of tbon2;ht, ab- 
solutely essential to the proper understanding of h^« 
dUcourse. To gtiard aguinst tbid ovei-sight, imita- 
ting the example of Mathematicians, hs far ns tbe 
different nature of tbeir subjects will ]>enn);, he 
should proceed through a succession of pouitons 
clearly and closely related, nnd thus maintain an 
unbroken connection, fhtm tbe fir^t presrctmeot of 
the doctrine to its fiiU and complete esijosition. — 
One great advantage, too, attending tliis method of 
arfff Instruction, accompanied by tbe text books of 
the school. Is the facility with which subjects may bo 
moulded to suit the acquirement and caiKicity of thn 
pupils, and to further the general purposci of thcif 
education. Tbe teacher, therefore, refirding hte 
piquls as having yet to learn, not only the branches 
of science which he uudertakeii to teach, but even 
to THiiTK and nrrange their Ideas on every other 
subject, must have respect to their if^oramx rather 
than to hb own knowledge, in hb huUucUuM, Hb 
lessons ought to be measiured, not by what he can 
give, but by what they canreeriTc; and reflecting 
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thmt his pupifc come before faim (o Iram nhst is iii>c- 
ffUK and not to Atlniire what is ingciiTom; he must 
i0acnflcr his clrg^ncr,arid taleot for rttsearck^ and br 
conlentcti to tnach plain thingi in a pfaim tnrj^. - 

Thii* method of procedure naturally lead^ not on )^ 
to a form of oral lessons well calculated for th* 
communication of knowledji^e, but also to n peculi- 
arity in the inode of teachinj^, not less adapCed to 
excite the interest and conciliate the affections of 
the pupils, niscotmet addressed to children ought, 
pcrnaps to be founded on the model of ronversation. 



ratiK»r than on that of a regular and methodical ha- Appearance h made by one or more of the paf^>ili, 



cangue. He should arrange the heads and leading 
topics of bis dbcourse, with the view of aiding the 
eomprebeosion of his pupils, rather than of defining 
^he exact liniifs w hich separate them from each oth- 
er. The lrarher*s oral instructions ought to abound 
with illustrations. AVbenever there b the smallest 
ob«curi(v, or the slightest chance of not being au- 
clerbtood, rare should be taken to make vise of such 
coinparibons and simities as will throw in light ami 
direct the rea»ojiing faculty. Ktch where there is 
no partiriilar obfcurity ; the m&nd u relieved b\ 
meaur of illustrations, from the unnecessary severity 
of exertion and intensity of thought. 

The peciiliarity of address alluded to, and which 
i*ill naturally suggest itself to the tearher whosr 
rhief object is to be understood; may be rxenipli- 
ftid iu a great variety of ways, and among others. 
%y throwing the matter connected with tbe mori' 
ifnportani topics of his subject, into tbe form of 
questions When a di(?icult> h sUted , or a <;oIntiotj 
vantj'd— or, indeed, w henc ver the nature of the dis- 
jsu^bion leads to, or justifies it— the nacher will 
fin<i iOmp advantage i» putting a leading question 
to 'the pupils, stopping a short time Co give them 
Seizure to //«nA*,aiid, as if he expected some one of 
<lieni to recurn an answer. Ki such circumstance*, 
tbe more atlcnllve and ambitious among them, will 
^onsiiler it as put to each of them ind«viduully, will 
cu-st about in their minds for an answer, view the 
ciubjcct in all its liglits and bearings , and silently 
«ttil«» with thcimiolvos what would be the reply. — 
Ou ^ome orcasioiis we have even put it in the pow- 
er of the pupils to btaud up in their plnces^nd ex- 
)>r($s their f>pinion.s on the point under considern- 
tioii ; and many of the answers given on such emer- 
gencies have displaced iniieh ingenuity and readi 
lie-- of Jiidpncnt. Ihis exper!mi\ul, however, re- 
<|".!res great caiitiuii ard delicacy. Failing in suc.'i 
a ca.«c. asi^ing Iroin a tiitlins or ridicuioua answer, 
would not only defeat the immediate object of the 
tearher; Ir.u it would, in other resjK'Cis. tend lo re- 
pri H>i a becoming emulation, oiid ci'eaie &uch a fear 
of eci'tenipt as would deter modest \outh fron» 
less h;izardou8 enterprises. There can be no doubt 
Snfteed, tiiat the activity and \igilance, which ap- 
pi-aU of that kind produce, are highly favourable 
to iner.tal improvement and progros in -tudy ; and 



teem of his frnpils Ineftii but a Tery mall risk ii 
occasionally repcatiai^ tbna. 

The sileMce ond eomposure of the popilA, at inch 
times, are very impressive, and prove that tbe trial 
of skill and |)romptitade devised by their iastructer, 
does not fail to awaken a deep lBlere>t. Kvei 
when no aoiKen are given, tbe iinetice is net al- 
together without advantage, for a rofcparisoa Is ia> 
-tantly made by tbe ilirigealpvpil, of toe expltaa* 
tion given by the tearher with the reply wbkh ha 
was prepared to make. If Indeed, a •aerc^snrf 



• he effert is both grant and permanent, te&diaf 
|>owerfully to roose haiulation, and ronfinn iDrfoi- 
(rious habits. I remember well, says Dr. jardiar, 
.md the anecdote is worthy of beiajr recorded, the 
striking etTect prodneed en the mind^i of hh «tifr 
dents, by an inntance of great »iniplieit> Und caa- 
dour, on the part of the lide vcneeabfe Dr. Htn, 
nhen he nas |)rofe«sor of moral phiIosop:i> in tic 
university of Glasgow ■ Darin j^ tbe bour of exai^ 
nation, tbe students were reading to him a portiaa 
of Cicero de Fhribmt ; when, at one of those luiitila' 
ted or involved passages which oeenr in that work, 
tbo student who was rending, stopped and was aa- 
able to proceed. Tbe Doctor attempted to exp>aia 
the difficult} t but the meaning of the seotearcdid 
not immediately present it«elf. Instead, howenT, 
of stmrring it over, as many would Have doaa, 
«* Gentlemen" said bo «« I thought 1 had tba 
ing of this pas^mge, but it bax escaped me; I 
therefore the obliged to any one of >oa whoiriM 
translate it." A student, thereupon, instantly stood 
up in nis place and translated it to the Doctor's sil* 
isfaction. lie piditely thanked oim for it, aad ftf* 
thcr recoinmei|ded tbe young man for hb sfRtiied 
dtlcmpt. This incident haii a motit po«%ert'al eicd 
upon the jniqds of ali the other students, srbile all 
admired tbe candour of that eminent professor; ut 
\va«* there a single difficult passage which wasa(< 
afterwards studied with more than usua) carc,tM 
the preciouA opixirtunity for dintinrtion migiK be 
seized. I'owerfiil, indeed, and lasting, are the iah 
pressions which such incidents make on the aiadi 
of ingenuous youth. They often eontribvte aore 
to cjicourBKe industry and snstain lesolutionv thai 
foinial precept, or even abectionate remomtniKC. 
Opl>ortunitic:» of producing such impresaifos, there' 
tore, ought never to be neglected. 

In iitudunc; to be useful, as a public or prisaie 
'cacher, a per»on must exlcnd his system of iKtrer- 
tlon to the language and capacities of bis papib. 
riiC phraseology ol science, and tbe technical tvri.i 
Wiiica mujit lie emplovcd in tbe very intro«luciiaa o( 
Ills professional duties., are neeeK^arily in a fnrrat 
measure new to the pnpils, comincnciug a course of 
^cientibc >tud^. It cannot, accordingly, fail to 
puzzle the ju\cnilc l>cginner to have to >iru^lr st 
once uit<i aujibkti action in the tbou^itt. and V'lb 



a teacher f»ho ba» gaiaed tbe coniideBce and ea- an obKtihty ia the language. The teachiTy tbeie- 
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IbfVy tbottid adopt, partievlBriy at irtt, a plain, | exprewion romei warm from the aetiwlAotur^/ and 
ppnpiruous, and even rami liar mode of exprenion. animated foeliug* of the teacher, tiiere is produced 
ludoed, the fon'i nforal lefnons of in8tnirtion,here in the moment a tpecies of tifnipmihetic inftuence be- 
recommended, oaturally leads to these qualities of tween him and bis pupils, which it is not easy to 



•tvle« and enrouraf;!:es thai nimplicity in tliestnic- 



toreandcoTioquial eaue in the manner, which char- »tood lie, too. who speaks extempor/ can look 
ac^rriKP ext( mporaueooa instruction. Sentenceh" around him with freedom, and form aa estimate 



rigidly measitred. and precisely rounded, are apt to 
bind up tlip meaning t at a>t events the> answer 
asocb better to be read than to be heard. 

The explanatory method or' teaeiniig, brings the 
Bind of ine itistmrter into closer contact with that 
of ti'C pupil, than the ri-pi;tition of rnlc« or repeat- 
ed readings; it accommodateti itMrff more easiily to 
the iianti> of the learner, enables tiie teacher to 
elucidate or explain what has not been fully con- 
ceived in the book lesson, to change the nK>de of 
ilI«tstratiou, to relieve the attention* to excite the 
eurioKitv, and to direct, and anticipate, and to as 
aUt, in a f;rrat vRrietv of viays, which are in vain 
to be expected from committing the words of an 
author to memor\ , or by the fanciful method of dic- 
tation which haji unliappii> for our youth been in - 
con«iidcrutrU introduced, not only Into our schools 
which are sup!x>rted by the hand of charity, but in- 
to others, w i%ere a more efficient mode of instruc- 
tion ou'jht to iinve been adopted. Wetrvst, how- 
ever, on mature reflection, and a little more expe- 
neuc'*, that iieprovementt will b> de^^rces be ad- 
mitted by the directois of them, which may alti- 
mately render those in»t*tutioofl better adapted to 
mental cultivation, and more beneficial to tho»c 
who Mfe instnicted In tliem 

It VI ill be admitted that ieacben may posscfH 
great talents and extensive knowledge, and yet be 
deficient in the habit ef extemporaneous iustrvc- 
Hon. But as there are few qualifications more ne- 
ce«ary for the proper discharge of their duty, this 
is an acquirement which yoang teacben shosldi 



describe, but of which the efi'ects are well ondea* 



not only of the attention which is given by the fetu- 
dents, but also of tue interest with which the in- 
struction is received. He perceives from the ex- 
pression of the GOuntensMice, and the attitude of the 
body, wbeUicrthe wind of the student is caught and 
carried along by the ilow of argument- or wiifther 
he is left tietiind, labouring to keep up witb tae pro- 
gress of tue discussion. The advantages arising 
from this intercourse between the mind and the e>e9 
in a class of atudeuts are neitiier few nor unimport- 
ant. They have been appreciated ciore or Icm by 
all teachen, and turned to a practical use by such 
us had sufficient skill to mark their tendency. I 
have heard, says Dr. J ardiae, from the celebrated 
Dr. Smith, who was long professor of moral philos- 
opliy in the Univenit> of (tiasgow, that almost ev« 
ery session there were some of his students, from 
whose couBtenancenand general behaviour he waa 
enabled to judge whether his lectures were tHWj 
underbtood Thero was an intelligent and c^upos- 
ed posture of t'te body which ho could easily distin- 
guish from that which denoted a doubtful or unset* 
infied state of mind. *' One session," said be, ** I 
ob-erved an intelligent student fihogencrali\ sat 
in the same place, wiUi his back to the wall. When 
he perfectly undcrsteod the lecture, he sat with bis 
body bending forward in the attitude of animated 
attention $ but whenever l:e fuund me above his 
icvtif he ttkrew his bod> back to the wall, and con^ 
tinned in a careless pokture. That m as a signal to 
me. 1 instantly retreated, took up the subject in 
another form ; and never cea#ed my efforts till my 



•pere no pains to secure f and it may be remarked, 
tkat those w^o are greatl.v deficient in useful and 
popular talent, are on that very aceount disqnali- 
fled for holding the office of private or public teach- 

The professional ^rt, so to call it, comprehend- 
teg tbat«f managing and instructing yoeag persons, 
asorally and scientifically, requires an assMiblage 
of qualities which are aot always found united — 
An ardent and diligent search for the particular 
kiuwMge requircd-^the arrangement and adapta- 
lion of ifto salt the purposes of those to whoa it i» 
lo be communicated — the kind, prudent, and dis- 
creet management of dlfllerent characteiv—the wise 
administration of discipline — tirmnesa and salf-pos- 
eewion.in bestowing praise and in inflicting censure 
—readiness to meet uuexpeciad deoMuids for infur- 
nation— the removing of obstacles, and the solving 
of difljcultics— are all required of a TB4rHsu. 

Kef ore we close this article we would observe. 



morlrsmen bent forward from the wall, and was re- 
<«torcd to his attentive position. Then vte went eti 
harmoniously together." 
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It If Dot to be expected, that tbe mere round of 
book lessons, nor the performance of oral last mo- 
rions, accompanied with tbe most minute illustra- 
tions, will prove sufficient to furnish youth with 
facts end reasonings on krhieh to exercise their taU 
fnts, whether fur thiokiog or writing t and it is 
from this conviction, that the practic-il business ot 
tearbing,so to e%ll it, is made te embrace a regular 
place of a daily examination, as the basis of all tbe 
other exercises whiefa are enjoined in the several 
:lassefl of regular and systematic sclioolj. 

In conducting these examinations, the qnestiont 



;;ut to the pupils sbeald not be of that descriptioo 
fM,whMiliiitra6tlMitdeiivtradlcpUflVtr<|Mttalwlii6li aeocHiuily ingfiaat tbdrMiverj, Mrweh 
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as may be aoswereJ catri;4iricnn.r without bfinf; at- 
tended with any ce/tuin proni' tiiut thpy are vrHI 
UDdentood. On thr contrary, the qnctitions ad- 
dressed to the piipiN should lie exprrssK calculated 
to exposerArele>snr¥Son the one hand, and on the 
other, to dr<i\r forth the more pleasing: eviricnce 
that they have been actively employed, ajid can 
already exorcise thr intellectii«il habits nf nicniory, 
jadgmeiit, and letlrction. The cxprricnce, and 
even the abilities of the teacher, may be easily diE- 
covered by U\% inethinl of cnndue.tinj^ an exaniinn- 
lion. Prutfrns inlmo^atio dimuUnm rut trhnliae. — 
Amonif so many younc; pi^rsonK of diflVrent ajjes, 
eapacities, and habits the Hamc qnestlonA cannot 
bepot indiscririiinaK'Iy, and with equal ndvanti^o 
to all ; for, while there are some who find no difli> 
Mlty in comprehrndiof; the object of an interrof^a- 
tioD, and io ^ivin^ a suitable nnKwer, there aie 
many who, fioin inuiteiiiion, defect of memory, 
want of intellect, require that the form of the ques- 
tion should be varied, and even that hints should 
bettipplied to aid the reeollectioo In such cases, 
the skill of (he examiner Is put to the test, iu ac 
commodatinji; his queries to the capacity of the pu- 
pils, in pviug C4iurage to the diflident, in rcroovfoi: 
perplexities and in su^geating; to ail, the use of 
their lesources. 

To give additional exercise to the minds of the 
more advanced, questions are occasionally put. 
which Ciinnot be answered without entering into 
an enumerat»ou of particulars, on which general 
doctrines or truths are first founded, or intu a de- 
tail of proofs nnd argument) by which pro|Kwition> 
on certain points have been established or over- 
thrown. 

The manner of pnfting questions, liltewise de- 
nmnds the attention of the teacher. There are many 
students who, though they possess sufficient infor- 
mation to answer the questions addressed to them, 
cannot ovrrc^nie the embarrassment into whicft 
they are thrown by their natural timidity; and 
young persons of this character, it is vciy clear, 
may be suddenly checked, by an abrupt or impa- 
tient manner, on the part of the teacher. To dis- 
charge this duly well, therefore, toe preceptor mui^t 
proceed with l|iDdnetis and affability ; and often 
■atisfy himself with gathering au au»wer from an 
imperfect ejipre*sion, rather tha.i increase the em- 
barrassment of the pupil, by recurring to the ques- 
tion. Sometimes, too. he will rind reason to blame 
himself, for putllag questions which ought to have 
been preceded by others of a simpler nature; and. 
on other occasions he may find it necessary to de- 
part from the order of the lessons, and to adoiU 
another of explanation more suited to the talent or 
progress of the individual. In both those coses, 
the object of the teacher will be the same^-ao en- 
deavour to earry the pupil forward through all thr 
Intermediate steps of the subject till he come to the 
point under consideratioo, and nitlmately to thel 
••ttfloiioD of the article under ditcassion. 



The advauLugc derived from sucli regular, d^if 
examinations, are too obviua« to rrq<iire to he 
I>ointed out. They are the touclMtone by wUck 
all systems of instmction arc tested, Tkb method, 
were it acted opoo grnerally, would strike at once, 
at the root of the passive m«idrs nf teaching, which 
are too jirevalent in the srhooU of ovr rouatry. 

The responsibility to which thr pupils aretalyccl. 
ed, in 4his method, and the coastant driiaidi 
wiiieh are made upon their attention, bave a »im\ 
|»owerfol effect io exciting activity, and In tiaiaing 
the mind to prerision, in Its varloas operations.^ 
liesides the practice now mentioned, prescati many 
opportunities to the teacher of illnstrating the mote 
diflfieolt parts of the tal^eet to which bis pnpib' 
minds are directed, with greater force and effcci, 
than he possibly could command in a fonnal roaid 
of prescrit^ed book lessons. Discovering, al«o,frQtt 
the answers received, the particolar obstacles which 
impede the progress of the stadent, the point whcrt 
his comprehension Tails, and where mMake sm^ 
reeds, the teacher is enabled to accommodate Ui 
instmctions^o the particolar cireunntaaces of each 
individual, and to pot all,- la the way of aader* 
Ktaoiiing the subject with greater dtrtinctncw ud 
accuracy. Animated by the tnteresi which his pt* 
pi Is ?!:anlfest in this mode of taition, he will occa* 
sionally find hit powers of comma nicatioa aid id- 
dress raised above their ordinary level, so as Is 
make a deeper impression on their yMthfcl wiwk, 
and will. In sdch nh>ments, naturally lewd Ibor 
imagination from the present scenes of laboariii 
difficulty, to future views of honour, nscfiilMiS 
md distinction. In which thcT may hope one day It 
;)articii)atc ; and thus eifect what will seidew he { 
aixomplished by a mute tas/mcfsr, a ^eeJr, or hy 
admonition. In such circumstances, also, he Mf 
frequently seise a favorable o|»portonity for iss^ 
ing the Indolent, for encouraging the diflMeal, ftr 
directing the spirit of the adventurous, aad U€ 
bringing down the ignorant pretensions of thepel^ 
lant and assuming, in truth, it Is Impossible ts 
calculate the happy effects of such nnreserred, af- 
fectionate communications on the varied mindi sf 
iogenuoiu youth 

It may be farther remarked, that this method sf 
"onducting daily examinations in our places efcd« 
ucation is essentially neceiMiry to qaalify the 
teacher himself for the successful discharge of hit 
doty If teaching be an Art, as we apprehead it 
i^, and an art, too, of the most difficult kind, expetC* 
necs in it can be ac|uired inno other waj', than by 
practice and observation. How eminent soever the 
.ibilitiesof a preceptor may be, lie is not tberebv 
qualified even to conduct a eonrsc of instmctioo 
<;uited to the various capacities and ncqairemeotsof 
his pupils, unless behas had experience in teachisg 
on the oral and explanaiorjf method. Destitute of 
experience, as a practical iastiucter i he might, in- 
deed, like Kosscao^ Crama an Jroagiaa/'y sebenedf 
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rdocation, wbicli, boweYcr, like the tystem of that 
eloq«eiit writer, would prore completely Inappli- 
^Jftble to the purposes of ordinary life. 

We may condemo or ridicule, as much as we 
|)lease, the scholastic mode of edocation, but there 
certainly never was a wilder scheme devised by 
the perverted ingenuity of man, than that of at- 
tcnptin)( to improve the minds of youth, and to 
create intellectual habits, by the sole means of book 
Jetfons, or by the dormatixing practice which is pur- 
aoed in many of our schools, of one pupil point! nf; 
ont to another, the mere words of a lesson, without 
the ability or inclination to explain even the mean- 
ing of the words or the ideas of the author to him, 
or without any iutercouree between the teacher and 
pupiL By the ancient method of instruction, a 
Jligb degree of acttteness and discrimination was 
produced in the mind of the student, whereas, the 
mere passive instnicter does nothing, and can ex- 
pect nothing, but what may happen to result from 
the voluntary efforts of the student himself. 

Td be useful, a teacher must found hb mode of 
iastmction upon a practical knowledge of the dis- 
positions and habits of youth ; and there is no oth- 
er oseans by which this knowledge can be so well 
acquired as by a constant intercourse with the stu- 
dents, in the way of examination. He has, thus, op- 
portunities every day of observing the e fleets of his 
Instructions; how far they are comprehended by his 
pnpils, and what may be wanting, on their part or 
^t owa, to clear doubts and remove difficulties.— 
He becomes, in a little time, nearly as well ac- 
^oainted with their minds as with their faces, and 
can ascertain the precise-measure of their pro 
fressand advsmcement. 

One of the chief difficulties which occur in con- 
tacting the examination of the various classes of u 
nwMcrous school, is that of preserving the attention 
of all the students during the time it Is going ou ; 
for 88 only a few of them can be examined in thr 
same hour, the remainder, who have no prospect of 
being called to an account, may be apt to become 
careless and inattentive. Among the more thought- 
less, it is very clear, the attention bestowed, dnr- 
ing the examination will be in exact proportion to 
the probability that they themselves shall be exam- 
ined I and such youth are generally extremely ex- 
pert in their calculations on ttiis point, whenever 
they have rea«on to imagine that the moment ot 
acrntiny returns at stated intervals. An hour, too, 
spent every day with the mind unfixed and unoccu- 
pied will occasion a degree of ii\jury, in relaxing 
Cbe habits of application, and in confirming tho^e 
of idleness, which will not be compensated by all 
tbe know ledge w bich a pupil, in such circomstances, 
bas an> chance of obtaining. 

It is here, then, that the experience of.the teach- 
er will manifest itself, in devising expedients to 
defeat those calculations of the pupil. For ex- 
ample, he will not examine the cla<!> in any stated 



order : he will occasionally call npon the same in* 
dividual at two successive hours, and even twice 
In one hour : and, as a check to open negligence, 
he will sometimes fix upon such as appear least at- 
tentive, and thereby expose them to their fellow 
students. Nor is this all : for, to repress more 
completely ever}' habit of idleness, and to compel 
the slothful to labour, he ought, on certain occa- 
sions before the examination begins, to call out a 
number of the least industrious and attentive, who 
are commonly distinguished by unequivocal marks, 
and require them to prepare, in their places, a 
written account of their morning lesson, from me- 
mory, or from their class or text books ; of which 
they are to read, before the dismission of the class, 
as much at least, as is necessary to make known 
their activity or negligence. This practice, which 
is occasionally extended to all the students, and to 
all the various branches of scientific study, we have 
found attended with many good effects. It se* 
cures the attention of such students to the morning 
lessons ; it accustoms them to al>8traction, as they 
are thus made to carry on a different train of 
thought from that with which the rest of the class Is 
occupied ; and, at the same time, it prevents the 
careless from disturbing the industrious and well- 
disposed, during the important business of the ex* 
aminatlon. There are few, indeed, who would not 
rather endeavour to make a good appearance in 
the ordinary business of the class, than to have their 
negligence exposed, and their character marked, 
by being singled out, in this manner, to give an ac- 
count of their studies. 

This method of conducting the daily exercises of 
a school, is extensively useful i it causes care and 
industry among the pupils, excites emulation, and 
secures improvement ; it levels a deatn blow at tbe 
root of all whimsical schemes which are too often 
jinlmed upon tbe community under the beguiling 
appellation of ikort tjfMtem* ; it strikes dumb the 
•lopudcnt twenty lesson men ; it appals the vision- 
ary, who purposes to teach thoutaudt by a few bab- 
bling dicutiug monitors, or witha magical pointer, 
directing the eye to some fixed lessons whicli may 
oe learned by the ear, and repeated as well by a 
blind child as by one that can see ; it exposes the 
vain egotistical pedant : it puts a ratiocal system 
into every intelligent parent's hand, and enable* 
him to teach his children more useful knowledge at 
bis own fireside, than they frequently acquire from 
the boasted systems which the popular rage of the 
ignorant has sanctioned. 



PESTALOi»Cl, No. T. 

Tat distribution of tune, and the application •€. 
modern employment to the hnprovement of the on* 
dcrstanding and health, so as to make instruction a. 
recreation, and relaxation a lesson, coobtitute soai^ 
of the most inCerestlng aa4 i«r«rt^^ fcaUrct.c^ 
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the method of Pestalozzi. I am aware, that in giv-jthe eye seeing objects to wbidi it was dirMtAa^Oe 
ini; my Ideas of this system, my own mode is de«ul-jear hearing the explanatloni pten of the olyect 
lory ; but this is unavoidable, when the purpose JsJReen, aod the band drawing where the mliicct re- 
quired it, the object of itud^ oo a slate. 

The mode of arraogiirg the cimssesb accordiagto 
the degree of aptness of the pupils; those of capaci- 
ties, nearly equal, being formed into distinct classti, 
and the next, tramfemrd progressWelj to a bkm« 
advanced class, as none is permitted to Icmve. 
a class, until he shall have become perfectly coa> 
petent to the clear explanation of every thing tfi- 
<lied or made one exercise In the class to wbich be 
belongs— it Is not getting a lesson by heart, hemoit 
be competent to explain whatever he b asked la 
hif class. The exercises which I shall ghre, wiH 
therefore, serve to explain the manner of the expo- 
ses, and the extraordinary efficacy of a method, by 
which boys of ten years of age, or under, investigsle 
«ubjects, which, in the ordinary forms of edacatiot, 
even in our colleges, would be considered as sc- 
complishroents worthy of & professor. 

The boys having taken their seals on l>cncbei,so 
that eftch shall have a de^k, his slate and pencil be» 
fore him, and all in the same direction. The teach 
r*r signifies that they are about to aaalyse mm 
geometrical figure-, to which he points; a Isrfe 
(ablet, or black board, prepared for the porpsse, 
being suspended in front, on which the fignres ifs 
promiscuously delineated. In a former nmaber, I 
gave a specimen of the analysis of angles, so far si 
the proi>ertles of the lines or limits of an acatcas- 
gle : this exercise proceeds out of the priaciplei rf 
the former. The teacher, or one of the pupils, «b© 
|)erform all this part of the exercise in roUtioii, 
points with his verge, and thus speaks, thebojs R* 
peatiog after him, when he requires it ; answerisf 
him when he puts a question, and each drawings! 
the slate when required, the object described— kc 
tnus proceeds, 

TVacArr— One of these two strai<;ht lines u a vciti- 
cal line, the other an oblique line. 

The vertical line is shorter than the obliqaeUne, 
and the oblique line is longer than the venicsl 
line. 

The vertical line is equal to the seventh part of 
one foot measure, and coosequcntly equal to the 
7th part of 13 inches. 

The 7th part of IS inches, is equal to the 7th part 
of 12 tcholcs ; aud ns the 7th part of 13 wholn, ti 
pqu'il to 12-7ths, (twelve sevenths) the vertical llos 
h equal to l^i-7ths. 

The oblique line is equal to three inches, and 
consequently to S whole?. 

As S whales, arc equal to 31 sevenths, (SU'thi!) 
the oblique line is equal to 21-7ths. 

The vertical line bcin^ equal to 12-7, or to 4 X 
3-7, U ^'"^ps three sevenths) and the ohiiqne lise 
i'> '^X'l or 7 XS-7,-(!>evcn times three sevenths') ib« 
vertical line must be equal to 7-4tbs of the obiiqw 
line. 



to give comprehensive views of a most multiform 
though simple subject, for any course of lesions or 
any particnlar branch of instruction, would occu- 
py more space in print than two or three ntimbers 
of vonr Jcadeikician. I shall therefore, now give 
you some ideas of the mahner in which this educa- 
tion by recreation is conducted, and Use the occa- 
sion to introduce examples of the results of Instru.*- 
tion in this mode, by stating the manner and the 
subjt-ct, and the mode or resolution, exercise and 
demonstration, as either is called fortb. 

lyirly rising and exercise in the open air at 
dawn, are habitoal parts of the system. The clean- 
liness of the person, bathing at proper seasons, bo- 
tanical, mineralogical, and geological ideas, which 
having their elements devolved by oral explanatioii 
in im idenUil conversation, prepare the young mind 
for the future developement of the laws by which 
Science has Connected the several branches with 
others on which they depend— ^uch as chymistry, 
with tnincralogy, geology and the composition of 
plants ; as botany and perspective are connected 
witti geometry and the like. An excursion of ai; 
hour refreshes the spirits after sleep, invigorates 
the body, and prepares the appetite for the morn- 
ing repast, aod a short interval after breakfast, calU 
the young students to their cla5««^ — and their exer- 
cises continue about an hour, sometimes an hour and 
a half — when, if the weather permits,some eT^ercise 
in the open air, succeeds for another hour. The 
hours of application within door?, do not usualh 
exceed more than four or five hours in each day ; 
but there is no part of the time, from sunrise to 
sunset, that is not rendered subservient to the in- 
culcation of knowledge, in the i^trictest terms of 
reasoning and fact ; so that to conduct a school of 
this kind, the teacher must enter into it with a miu'! 
tempered and well informed, and disposed to make 
it, and feel it as a pleasure to himself. The usual 
hours within doors, are from 7 or 8 to 9, or half past 
9 or 10 ; from half i)ast 10 to half past 11 or 13 at 
noon — thence to 3 o'clock, for recreation, or gym- 
nastic cxerc'iscs in the opi;n air, preparatory to din- 
tter, and half an hour ufler dinner. From 3 lo half 
past 3 — from 4 to half past 5 or 6 in the evening — - 
The setting sun is the signal for repoac, as the rising 
sun is for recreation. 

In order to afiord some ideas of the proceedings 
in the school, I sh-t|l take up the practice of a nlas> 
of l>o>s, who hove been between two and three 
years educated in this way ; and of the varions a?:cs, 
between six and ten years old. I shall state noth- 
ing but what 1 have seen, and know to he true, and 
concerning children, of whom, two were my own 
It rouHt be kept in mind, that nut a single book was 
used at this stage, nor during any pnit of the thrco 
yt-arsj bet that every excrci«e was conducted by 
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Thb, it irill be perceived it a perfect analysis of 
■nmberii that are fractional, but wbicb the method 
disencumbers entirely of that perplexity which so 



into partitions ; the third row into three ; and so 
on to ten. Lach of the hundred squares was called 
a whole, and thobe squares that were divided by 



■Mich embarrasses boys in the ordinary mode of ed- lines into two, three, four, live, six, or seven parts 



vcation. Several lines and figures are analysed in 
the same way ; and the terms so much out of the 
common course of education, are carefUlly explain- 
•d on their first occurrenrc, and applied in the ex- 
planation to the practical use ; but two things are 
to be <rnnsidrred, that this perfection must be the 
result of considerable previous practice ; and that 
the time employed, shows more and more perfect 
JFeraHs than can be produced by ten yenrs educa- 
tion, in any other mode. The following, is another 
exercise of the same class; the teacher, or the pupil 
whose turn it is, speaks, for be it observed, they 
all perform the function of teachers, in turn. 

Teacher — Prepare yonr slates; now proceed to 
construct an acute angle, with a horizontal and an 
oblique line ; make the horizontal line equal to S 
inches, and the oblique line equal to 5-7ths, (five 
sevenths) of the horizontal line ; make the initial 
point of the horizontal limb coincide with the final 
point of the oblique limb. The following b the 
practical operation ; a boy of 7 yean old was the 
director in this exercise — he began thus— 

Teacher — Six inches below the inner line of the 
upper frame of my slate, I draw a horizontal line. 

[The other boys repeated, and executed by the 
band, and without any rule or measure, the line re* 
quired, and so they proceeded — repeating and exe- 
cuting after him.] < 

TVacAer— I divide my horizontal line by means of 
six points or dots, into seven equal parts. [Ite- 
peatcd.] 

Teacher — Vertically above the fourth dividing 
point of my horizontal line, I mark a point on my 
klate, VI hich I make at the distance of 5-7ths of my 
horizontal line, from the initial point of my hori- 
zontal line. [Repeated.] 

Teacher — From thu point placed vertically above 
the fourth dividing point of the horizontal line, I 
draw au oblique line to the initial point of the hor- 
izontal line, and thus execute the angle according 
to the dimensions required. 

This exercise lead:* to questions by the teacher, 
and the pujiils are at perfect liberty to propose 
questions also, such as the following — 

VThy do you call it an acute angle ? Why do 
^ou rail it an oblique angle? Why is it not a 
right angle ? Why do you say its limbs arc not 
perpendicular ? Which is the summit of this an- 
{le > &c. &c. 

The following exercise followed, in calcnlation^ 
of numbers, executed with simplicity, and to an 
«»xtent, is really suqiri&ing. A table mfed into 100 
squares, or ten times ten, like the common multi- 
plication table, but without figures, was suspended 
in front of the pupils ; the first row was plain, the 
second row of square*^ was divided each by a line 



&c. were stated to be so many parts, into which a 
whole could be divided, as second and third parts 
of a whole; or halves, thirds, fourths, &c. On 
this occasion the eXL•^ci^>c taken up was 4-f 1-5 (or 
four mure one fifth,) The arbitrary characters were 
previously learned by wrltinj; on the slate. 

Teacher — Four more one fifth art- equal to twen- 
ty-one tioics the twenty-ticcood part of vshat num*^ 
ber? (4-|-1.6«21-22 of wkftT?) 

Pupileapctik— hour more one Oflh are equal to 
2\ times tiie 2ifd of 4 mare tw o tifthii. 

Teaeher-~-llow do jou discover that ? 

PifpiTs — Four more l-5th aro equal to 21 times 
l-5th ; ^i timet l-5th are equal to ^l times the S2d 
part of twenty-two times one fifth; twent\-two 
times one fifth are equal to S2 tifths, and '^<e hfihs 
are equal to 4 times two fifths, (4 -i-2-5 ) 

feacher-A 'I'l'&^to 81 tioies the «3d part of 
what number ? 

Pupii'^ 4- l4i«Bto 81 timei the 23d part of 4 + 
3-5. 

Teacher-^How do yoa prove that ? 

i>«pi£-4 -f l.6>«9l X 1-5. . . .81 X US.S.81-8S X 
83 X 1-5. . . .83 X l-A»/3-5 and 83-5-»4 +3-5. 

The examples in my possession taken down at 
itie time that they were fmssing in actual exercise. 
I could multiply, but for this branch of the exercises 
they are sufficient ; for boys of 10 years old, and 
under; they appear very complicated, and e«en 
might seem so to people accustomed to what is com- 
monly called c^pheiing; but I can assure yon that 
they presented no more difficulty to the pupils io 
the Pestaloiian school, than reading a chapter in 
a book, to a boy or girl of 14 years old, and they 
appeared actually to be to them an agiveable and 
unembarrassed sport; and the reason was obviom, 
they asserted not one word but what they saw in the 
table above mentioned, by the dexterous ose of 
which the relations of numbers and fractional parts 
of numbers vt ere clearly before their eyes ; this 
table showed them for example, that four was 5 

times the ninth part of 7-M.5 that 7 + 1-5 

»9-8 of 1 +3-5, and so on. 

I shall state a few practical exercises, conducted 
on these principles of analysis — the following was 
proposed promiscuously to the first boy who^e turn 
it was to answer— the boy in this case was only ^ 
little more than 7 years old. 
Ttacher^S + l-3=twlcc the 9th part of how m0« 

iiy times 7-4ths — the answer was given without 
ten seconds reflection, iu this form. 

Pupi7~3+l-3«=8X9th part of 9 thnes 7.4tbs 
less, 3-7 of seven fourths. 

When called upon to explain his train of reason- 
inj;. he «poke directly, '* 1 perceive that 3 more 1-3 
arc equal to ten thirds ; that ten thirds areeqnal fn 
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twice fiv« thirds; that tvrice S-Sds are equal to 
twice the ninth [laftof nine times five thirds ; that 
9 times 5-.^ are equal to forty -five thirds ; and 



ply has not the same sigrnifiratioB as before, tiaeelt 
applies to a product five times less than the anlti- 
plicand ; both cases, however, nay be Included ia 



45 thirds are equal to 15; 15 are equal to »lxty the fame expression, by saylof, that to mmHipl§ 



fourths, (60-4) atiit BtMths are equal to 9 X 7-4 less, 
S-Tths of T fourths, &c.*' 



ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL 
DEPARTMENT. 

or FHACTIOIfS. 

Continued from page 395. 

ArrRR the reduction to the same deoominator^ 
addition and subtraction of fractions are perform- 
ed, as have b^en previously explained. 

When these operations are to be performed upon 
whole numbers, with fractions accompany! n|f them, 
it is best to perform them first upon the fractions. 
To add, for eiam pie, 9, 8-7 to 5, 4-9, the fractions 
9-7 and 4-9 should first be reduced to a common de- 
ifominator ; they become 18 4*63 and iS +6S ; then 
on joining their sun to that of the whole nnmbers 3 
and 5, the total amount is found to be 8 46-63 \ it 
nay be represented at length, thus 5*1-3-^18-63 
+«8-63»8 46, 63. 

Subtraction should be performed in the same 
BUinner, whenever the flection attached to the 
number to be subtracted, is the less of the two In 
the contrary case, I must be borrowed from the 
whole number to which the less fraction is joined. 
If, for example, it were required to take 4-5 from 
9, 1-4, the two fractions reduced to the same deno- 
minator become 16-90 and 5-SO, and it will be rea- 
dily perceived that the first cannot be taken from 
the last; but after borrowing!; 1 or 80-80 from the 
whole number 3, thenumber 3, 1-4, or 3, 5-80, be- 
comes 8, 85-80, from which 16-80 being subtracted, 
leaves, 9, 9-80. 

Let U3 now attempt to deduce some new conse- 
quences, from the principles formerly established. 

A fraction is multiplied or divided, as by multi- 
plying or dividing the numerator. 

A fraction is divided or multiplied, by multiply- 
ing or dividing the denominator. 

It is evident, by a single intrpection of this table, 
that a fraction may be multiplied in two ways, viz. 
by multiplying its numerator, or dividing it» deno- 
minator; aud that it may also be divided In two 
ways, viz. by dividing its iiuitierator, or multiply- 
ing its denominator ; whence it followii, that mul- 
tiplication alone, accordingly as it is perfoimed 
upon the numerator or the denominator, buftices for 
both the multiplication and divJ:»iou offractionsi b} 
whole numbers. Thuii 3-13 multiplied by 7 units, 
malte8l-l5j 4-9 divided by 3, make 4-87, &c. 

In the former of these tHo examples, the multi- 
plier beioga whole nouibi^r, shows bow many timeh 
the multiplicand i^to be repeated; but, when it ib 



said, for iubtance, that, tu take the t h part of a 

number, is to multiply it by 1-5, the word to i«tt/^»-Jthe table of princiiUcs before staled", it'appcan that 



une nutnbtr k§ another , ie to compote a iiinii6«r aUft 
the first of the Itro, ia tko fame mmjf at iko eotmd h 
•ompoKd with mnit. In fact, when a nomber bto 
oc multiplied by 8, by 8, &e. the prodneft beaa- 
posed of twice, 3 times, &c. the multiplicand in the 
same, as the multiplier Is compoMd of 8, 3, fte. 
units; and to multiply any number by ibcfractiea 
1-5, for example, is to take a fifth part of it; he- 
cause the mottiplier 1-5 being a fifth part af nit, 
shows that the product thoubl be a fifth part of the 
multiplicand. 

In like manner, to mnltlply any number by 4-5^ 
is to take a part of the multiplicand eqnal to four- 
fifths of it, or equal to foar times one^fiflb of the 
multiplicand. 

It appears, then, that the word to muitiptjh iuiti 
application to fractionary expressions, docs not al- 
ways convey the idea of increase, as in thecaieof 
whole numbers. Whenever the multiplier b km 
than unit, the product will be less than tne miltf- 
plicand ; for it would only be equal to if , if the 
multiplier were 1. 

Since the object of muUiplieatiom hy m frmcUon, k 
to take tuck parte of the mtdtiplicand at an 
hji the muUiplging Jraciion, this operation » 
posed of two others, to wit, of a division ttB4 a 
multiplication, in which the divisor and mnltipticf 
are whole numbers. 

Thus, to take 4-5 of any number, the fifth psit 
uiUkt hrst be found b> dividing by 5, and this afth 
part must be repeated four times by multip!}ijigb)4. 

In general it appears, that the muthpticaad mml 
be divided btf the denominator of the muUfpl^ngfrae^ 
tion, and tht result must be muttiptied by itt numerOler, 

If the muUiplicaod be a w bole number divisible 
by 5, for instaiice3d, the fitih part will be 7; oa 
multiplying this result by 4, we have 88 for the4-5 
of 35, or the product of 35 by 4-5. If the aatli- 
plicr, still a whole number, be not exactly divisible 
by 5, suppose 38, the division by 5 will give 6, 84 
for the quotient ; on repeating this quotient foar 
limes, it becomci 84, 5-b, which is equal to 85, 3^ 
and shows the value of 4-5 of 38. 

The change of 84, 8-5 into 85, 3-5 might have beea 
avoided by commencing the operalion with autti* 
plying 38 by the numerator 4 ; the division then, 
of the jiroduct 188 by the denominator 5, would 
nave produced at once the la^t result 85 3-5. 

Let us now pass to the multiplication ofafiactioQ 
by a fraction. 

Suppose, for instance, that 8-3 is to be multiplied 
by 4-5 ; according to the preceding remarks, the 
operation reduces itself to dividing 8-3 by 5, and 
iiultiplyingthe result aAerwards by 4, now, from 
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Ur flnt operation may be peiformed by multiplying 
the denominator 3 of the mnltlplicaiid by 5, and the 
fteeond, by mnltiplyinu the nomerator 9 of the m«l- 
UpHcand by 4, which will give 8-l5for the product 
•DU|;ht, 

It would have been the same with any other ex- 
aaipte, and from what precedes, we may eonse- 
quenUy conclude, that, to form ikt product of the 
teo fractions, the nunuralort must be muUipUei togt^ 
fhtr^ and under their product, that of the two demo- 
mhuiors must he placed. 

Whole numben, Joined with fmctionf, may ftome- 
tlmes offer themdeiTes to be multiplied together; 
ai, for instance, 3, 5-1 by 4, 8-9. The thnplest 
ftieam of obtaining the product, is to reduce the 
whola number to fractions ; the two factors will 
then be expressed by S6-7 and 44-9, and tbeir pro- 
duct by 1144-63 or by 18, l(MIS» after separating 
the whole nnmbere. 

The name of fractions of fractions, or of compotmr* 
fractionM, i*. somclimes given to the prodnct of sevc- 
tal fractions. Thus we read«-S of 4-6: this ex- 
pression denote? 2-3 of the quantity represented by 
4-5 of the original unit, taken for unit in itt place. 
These two fVactions tnay be reduced to a sinffle one 
by mwUiplication, and the result 8-15 will express 
fhe value of the quantity sought, refprred to the ori- 
ginal unit ; that is to say, >J-S of the quantity re- 
prciientrd by 4-5 of Uhlt, are equal to 8-1 ft of the 
unit. If it wt>re required to take 7-9 of the result, 
that ivould anioant to taking 7-9 of e-8 of 4-6, and 
^n ff'docing these fractions to a single one, we 
should have 56-185 for the%aloe of the quantity 
sought, referred to the original unit. 

The word to contain. In strictness, does not apply 
to the different cases of division, any more than to 
repeat does to those presented by multiplication ; 
for when the dividend is less than the dirision, it 
cannot be said to contain it ; so that the application 
of this expression is only by analogy and extension. 
Id order to gencralixe division, the dMdendmust 
he considered as composed trith the quotient in the same 
manner as the divisor is with unit, since the divisor 
and the quotient are the two factors of the dWidend. 
This consideration is proper to every case that can 
be presented by division YPben the divisor Is 6, 
for example, the dividend is eqaal to 6 times the 
quotient, and the quotient is consequently a fifth 
part of the dividend. If the divisor be a fraction, 
as 1-3, the dividend will be but half the quotient, 
or the quotient will be doable the dividend. 

It is plain that, whenever the divisor is less than 
unit, the quotient will be greater than the dividend, 
since this divkormuslbe contained in the dividend 
a greater number of thnes than unit ; and unit taken 
for divisor, gives. In every case, a quotient ex- 
pressed by the dividend itself. 

The definition above settled, conducts easily to the 
niaiuicr of operation^ whcnevtr the divisor Is a 



fraction t take, for Instance, 4*6 ; in this case, the 
dividend should be only 4-5 of the quotient; but 
1-5 being 1-4 of 4-5, we may take 1-5 of the quo- 
tient by taking a fourth of the div'dend^ or by di- 
viding it by 4. Knowing thus 1-5 of the quotient, 
Uie whole of it is found by taking this result 5 times, 
iir multiplying it by 6. In this operation, the divi- 
dend is drridfd by 4, and the result multiplied by 5; 
it Is then as if 5-4 of the dividend bad been taken, 
or as if the dividend had been multiplied by 5^ 
which is nothing but the fraction 4-5 Inverted. 

This example shows that, in general, to divide anp 
number whatever by a fraction, the number must bt 
multiplied by the fraction inverted. 

It is required, for instance, to divide 9 by 3-4 ; 
it is performed by multiply ing 9 by 4-3, and 36-3 or 
IK is obtained. In the same manner, 13 divided by 
5-T, amounts to 13 multiplied by 7-5, or to 91-5 ; the 
quotient sought is found, on separating the whole 
number, to be 18, 1-5. 

When the dividend is a fraction, the operation is 
to multiply the divided fraction^ by the divisor fraction 
inverted, 

Let7-S be divided by 9-3 ; 7-8 must be multiplied 
Oy 3-3, which gives 81-16 equal to I, 5-16. 

The above operation may be otherwise expressed, 
thus. To divide one fraction by another, the numera- 
tor of thfi first ^ must be muUipUed by the denomtnator 
of the second; and the denominator of the second^ If 
the numaralor of the first. 

If any whole numbers be joined with the fractloas 
given, this rule may be applied to them, after hair- 
ing reduced them to fractions* 

It is important to observe, that any division what- 
ever, whether capable of being effected In whole 
numbers or not, may be indicated by a fractionary 
expression ; 36-3, for example* evidently expresses 
the quotient of 36 by 3, as well as 12$ ^or 1-3 be- 
ing contained three times in unit, 36-3 will be con. 
tained 3timeB in 36 uailSi as the quotient of 36 by 
3 ought to be. 

it will doubtless have bean remarked, that the 
multiplication and division of fraotions mey be per- 
formed Immediately, from the comlderatioa of the 
remarks expressed in the table of priaeiplci, while 
the additien and subtraction of fraeilons require a 
preliminary preparation. That depends upon this 
fact, that fractions spring fVom divifcloo, which it 
intimately connected with multiplicatiee. Ao ex- 
tended acquaintance with the scisoceef calcalatlon 
will present frequent examples of Ibis tratb — that 
the operations to be performed upon all quantities 
are the more easy, the nearer we approach to their 
origin. 



NITIOIVAL ATLAS OV TBB VITITED STATBi. 

Vim have twice before in our paper noticed this 
elegant and mcritorleos work i and we agatn take 
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this opportunity to bring it before our readen, by 
iosertiog the following circular from tke author: 

FROM THE iriTIO^TAL RBCORDER, 

NATIONAL ATLAS. 

Mr. H. S. Tanner, of this city, being engaged 
in constructing maps of the several states of the 
Union, intended for the New American Atlas, now 
publishing, and with a* view of rendering the work 
complete and acceptable to its patrons, respectfully 
solicits information on the subjoined particulan. 
In the execution of the work In question, great la- 
hour and expense have already been bestowed in 
collecting from the most original and authentic 
sources, such materials as would assist the under- 
laking; yet much remains to be done, in order to 
exhibit a minute and satisfactory view of the geo- 
graphy of our country ; which is so rapidly pro- 
gressive, that the utmost exertions are necessary to 
Ibeep pace with its improvement and the extension 
of our settlements. To improve the materials now 
in hand, and to endeavour to obtain new informa- 
tion on the subject, is the design of the present 
communication ; which, it is believed, is the mode 
best calculated to effect the object in view, and en- 
able the author to give a complete topographical 
representation of the United States, on a scale suf- 
ficiently extensive for all purposes. Gentlemen of 
jcience generally, and those especially whose pro- 
fessions enable them to aid the present undertak- 
ing, are more immediately addressed, and that this 
object, so intimately connected with our advanct* 
in geographical knowledge, may be fully accom- 
plished, editors of periodical journals and newspa* 
pers, desirous of promoting this branch of science, 
are most earnestly and respectfully requested to give 
this article publicity. The following are the points 
upon which information is desired ^ 

The recent alteratioua in the boundar)* lines of counties 
and townships. 

New couDtics ; their scats of justice and distance from 
the capitol. 

Tost offices, if established since the year 1818. 

The latitude and longitude of new towns, and other 
noportant points. 

Koads and projected canalu, with the names of the 
breams, kc. which ihey are intended to connect. 

Minerals, and mineral springs of recent discovery. 

Soil, products, and face uf the country. 

Naforal curioskics. 

Jmliao antiquities, with the orifcin of Indian names. 

The principal bridi^es, water failH, and light-houses. 

The bead of sloop navigation on the principal streams. 

Thftallitude, situation, aud course of niountaius, with 
4hcir local names. 

£rruur< in cxisiting mnps, with hints for their correction. 

*«* Information on any of the abovt> head^, or other 
iotelligpnce which will contribute tu fiic accuracy of the 
work, will be thankfully received by the publisher-, 
Mf^ssri. Tauncr, Vallaoce, Kearney and Co. Pbiladcl- 
|ib»n. 



Wesincerelj rejoice toiad that, amid tbe tao- 
^mpled pecuniary cmbarraMment, ia which oar 
country is involved, that the Arts aod Scieacacoatl- 
one to progress i and that in this march of tbe bamaa 
intellect, the science of Geography receJvcs 111 fall 
attention. To know the local poiitioa of aa ia- 
inense country i the rich, vegetable, aad aUacral 
productioot of one of the finest regioaa of the 
earth i and to behold delineated with taste aad ac- 
curacy that portion of our globe where Bu>nl, p^ 
litical, and religious freedom it eiyoyed ia tkt 
highest perfection, most ever compose » respccti* 
ble part of the accomplithmeiits of aa AaMricu 
scholar aad gentleama. 

We feel a pleasure in being tbe bambie iaiirs* 
meats of forwarding the advance of a science ws 
so greatly value. It has ever been oar opialaa, (tat 
what is commonly denominated School Geography, 
was a deception In language. The ekUd iemrm wkd 
the aduU muti praciice ; therefore, the same fsdi 
in Geography, as In other sciences, brought bsfsn 
the lM>y9 oaght to be those valaable to him wheia 
man. 

Amongst the works we have.seen on the sil^ 
of Geography, printed either In Earope or Aaeri- 
cjL, we have met with none, compruiogsoamrly, 
what we have considered ao usefal compendisasf 
Geography for all ages, as that of Mr. TbonsuEa- 
ing, of Edinburg. \fc were-so impreaaed witkthe 
value of this excellent work, thalalter penk«l,we 
concluded to add it to the number of oar schssi 
class books. In the arraagemeat of the Aaericsi 
part of this work, wdlkvailed oanelves of the aid 
of Mr. William Darby, well known to the psblic 
from his productions on different parts of the Csi- 
ted States. 

In conformity to what we have already premi«- 
ed, we do not offer this work to the world is the 
common acceptation of a book for schoob; we 
present it also as it is, a work calculated for erery 
age of man ; an epitome of GcoGRaraT, Hisxe- 
BT, and Cuao.iiOLOGT, arranged in a perspicfless 
manner, well calculated to impress npoo the ac- 
mory, the facts and events it records. We hepe, 
in brief, to present this work to the Ameriraa pib- 
lic, as a valuable accompaniment to snchprodae* 
tions as the National Atlas, we have already deicrth- 
cd. 

Whilst descanting upon the solgeci of Geegrt- 
phy, we gladly avail ourselves of an opportunity of 
noticing Mr. Darby^s intended Lectures upoaGes- 
;;raphy. To enable our readers more clearly to us- 
'ierstand the plan and object, we insert Mr. Dar- 
by's Address, Circular, and Syllabus. Should tke 
plan of these Lectures be judiciously carried iats 
effect, much useful elucidation of our Geography 
mnst be the result. 

DARBY'S GEOGRAPHICAL LECTURES. 
The subscriber proposes to read a course of LEC- 
rUHLS ON THE GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
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tJNITED STATES. Thecovne will be coiDposrd 
of SO Lertires, srmi-weekly, commenaiiK on 
th^ 7tb of October, and endinif abont fbe lit of 
February. I«ecf are days, except the Introdaetory 
Lecture, Mondays and Tharsdays, between tbr 
boars of 7 and 9 oVlock, P M . 

As I intend readinf^ my Lectures with enlarged 
Haps, drawn and stroof^ly marked for the purpose, 
a complete perspective of the natural features and 
territorial dif isions will be displayed to tbe eye 
The rapidity with which ideas are conveyed to the 
Bind by such sensible representations, is known to 
•very man of common obserFatioo, and the perroa^ 
nency of these impressions upon the memory, de- 
cides the superiority of the method of cooveyiflg 
koowledf^e by lectures, over that of all other sys- 
tems of instruction. 

Accurate, and stroni^ly defined Maps, are per- 
haps of all instruments of instruction, those which 
condense most in the smallest space ; but Maps lose 
bair their value if studied unconnectedly with verbal 
description. In al 1 (he geographical and statistical 
works in which 1 have been engaged, I have en- 
deavoured to combine the two mutually accessor} 
modes of description ; In my lectures I will pursue 
the Mime system. 

Though general upon the whole territory of the 
United States, the course will be more in detail 
upon the new states and territories, formed and 
forming In the west and south. A residence of most 
of my life in those regions must, independent of 
my peculiar pursuit while there, have given me 
considerable general and local knowledge, upon its 
aatural features and political subdivisions. 

The course will commence with a general view 
of the territory now comprised within the United 
States This view will be taken without any re- 
ference to the territorial lines drawn or suppo^^ed i 
but confined to the mere physical featuies; as seas, 
lakes, mountains, rivers, diversity of soil, and 
Bioeraland vegetable productions. 

The second lecture will embrace a statistical snr* 
▼ey of the commencement and progress of the popu 
latloo of the United States since the first settlement 
of the country. The advance of population at va- 
lioas preceding epocha, and its present locality 
and comparative density, will be shown by maps 
expressly prepared and coloured for the purpose ; 
mad will close with a review of the constitution ol 
the United States. 

The remaining Lectures will be arranged as the 
different subjects present themselves ; commenciag 
with the north-east, and following tbe natural po- 
sition of tbe territorial sections as far as practica- 
ble, as may be seen in the aoaexed syllabus. 

An introductory Lectare, containing asaccinct 
explanation of my plan, together with the subjoin- 
ed syllabos of the course, will be read at Messrs. 
Picket's School-room, No. 73 Vesey -street, Oct. 
1, at T o'clock^ P. M. where the atteiidaace of 



gentlemen disposed to patroaiie the ujsdertaking, 
is respectfully solicited — \ judgment can thi*n bo 
formed how far the coup d^easai may deserve public 
favour, or promise, in the conne^ to remunerate 
individual consumption of time and expense. As 
the intended introductory lecture will be read with 
a map, it will consequently exhibit specimens of 
both the matter and manner in which the conne 
will be conducted. 

WILLIAM DARBY. 

SYLLABUS OP THE COURSE. 

I. Dtf cowry, oad rtiaUve poaiHon^ of the United 
States. 

2 Natural 6sogvwj»Ay.— Seas, rivers, moOntaiasi 
i-apes, soil, metals, minerals, fossils, &e. 

3. Territorial divisions, 

4. Progress of Popu&iftbn— Containing a view of the 
locality of the population at various periods, since 1750, 
up to the present lime. 

5. Climaie and seasons. — This lecture will contain a 
view of the U. S. as effacted by 4he pofitioo of its adja- 
cent seas, the ranges of its mooDtain chains, and the or- 
dinary course of the winds. 

6. Ths Geography <if riegeto&^es— Cootatning a nca- 
pitulatioo of our indigenous fortst troes ; our exotic or- 
chard trees; field and garden plants; and what other 
plants could prol>ably be introduced from foreign coon- 
tries, and where their cultivation could be attempted with 
the greatest probability of success. 

7. A survey ^f roads, cimah, routes, by rivers, and 
other meoiu qf conveyance by water, — This lecture will 
(>xhibit a perspective of existing roads, where others may, 
and ooicht to be formed ; canals already completed, those 
in progress, their position, nature of the soil, obstruc- 
tions, supply of water, dieir benefits to tbe places 
throui^h which ihey paas, and the political consequences 
ill coonectiog by water different parts, otherwise separat- 
•d from each other by land ; and also where, and what 
•tber canals oould be made advantageously. 

8. Present State qf Geographical and Tapagraphietd 
science in the U. States. — Review of works written in 
either Europe or the U. S. upon those subjects ; recapit- 
olatioq of maps, charts, and plans by whom msde, 
'heir respective merits, and where to be procured, if for 
Rale. 

The succeeding eighteen Lectures will contain a detail- 
ed view of thedifiiu«nt states and territories; their seas, 
inkas, rivers, mountains, soil, improvements, towns* 
villages, schools, colleges, Ac. with their civil and pO' 
litical history and coastitutioas : and will proceed lo 
the following order .* 

9. Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 

10. Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Rhode Island. 

II. New- York. 
13. New-Jersey. 

13. Pennsylvania. 

14. Maryland and Oslawars. 

15. Virginia. 

16. Ohio. 

17. Indiana, and Michigan. 

18. Illiuois, and tbe N. W. Territotr. 

19. Kentucl^v. 
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so. Teonetiec. 

81. North Carolina and South Carolina. 

S2. Georgia and Florida. 

SS. MiflMftippi and Alubama. 

S4. IxMiiMana and Arkanaaw. 

25. Misaoari. 

26. MiMoari and Colombian Valleys or Basins. 

The three foltowiniK Lertures, No 97, 9S, and 99, 
Will be composed of a view of the domestic pursnitR 
of the inhabitants of the United States. Arts, sci- 
ences, nmsufacture*, commerce, internal and eiter- 
nal, value of human labour, dec. 

Lecture No. 80 will close the course, by a brief 
xecapitulation of the most important subjects des- 
cauted upon in the previous numbers, 

TEAMS. 

Ticket fortheconne, }10» paid on delivery of 
the ticket. 

Ticket forasiagle Lecture, 50 cents, payable on 
«atraBce at the door of the Lecture Room. Ticliets 
for the introductory Lecture to be had from the 
Lecturer, or at the door of the Lecture-room, gratis. 

N. B. Tickets for the conrset or any single Lec- 
ture, to be had from the Lecturer, at his lodgings, 
168 Broadway | or from either Mr. Albert Picket, 
or Mr. John W. PIclLet, at their respective places 
of abode. 

Arrangements have been made with the "essrs. 
Pickets for the use of one of the very cont nieni 
rooms of the Manhattan School, No. 73 Vesey- 
ftrect, where the course will be read. 



CIRCULAR. 
SIR — Any information transmitted to the au- 
thor, upon the various objects intended to be em- 
braced within the scope of the Lectures ennmerateij 
In the prefixed Syllabus, will be very tbankfullv 
received. Communications respecting the subjects 
of the iHth, 28th, and 29th Lectures, are particu- 
larly solicited. It is the wish of the Lecturer to 
embody as many well authenticated facts, as he can 
possibly collect, upon the general geography anu 
statistics ; but he is particularly anxious to gait 



An increasing dftire m Bsoifoated b? the poMic 
to procure correct infoiaialioa respecting tirf- iiev 
states in the West and S«uth. Kuy gentleman mi- 
dent in, or who has visited any of ^e oew ^eiile- 
ments, and who will transoiit a stmteneat of aiy 
farts he may have observed upon the geography or 
natural history of the country, will receive a ft- 
»pectful notice, and a grateful acknowledgmeM 
from the Lecturer. An early attention is soliciiH ; 
bat if auy circumstance should prevent an inditw 
dual disposed tu contribute towardn the object ii 
view, from effecting his intention, wiibin tiieiiae 
{specified in the svllabus, when such matter wuvM 
if on band, form a part af any given Lecture, itb 
hoped that such dela> may not operate to preveM t 
transmission of the nuutei at any convenient mf 
ment, as such communications which have a lea- 
dency to fulfil the purport of the Lectures, ran be 
read to the class at any time daring the coarse. 

Editors of newspapers, and other periodical pi^ 
licatioos, who feel an interest in the advaacrant 
of the geography of the United States, and vhs 
will give this address, syllabus, and circuUr, ii- 
sertion in their respective papers, will beeatiUed, 
and receive the grateful acluiowiedgnieal tf the 
Lecturer. 

. I hope. Sir, you will have the kindnem to gift 
your own assistance, and communicate the subject 
of this communication to any of your friends wkea 
yon may consider disposed to give aid to my pmr 
suit. 

Sir, yoBr*s respectfully, 

WILLIAM DABBY. 



ON rEMALB EDUOATIOH* 

Whev we consider how much the happiDffS or 
ij'ispry of our lives depends upon the conduit of the 
weaker 9ex, we must acknowledge the impottance 
of their education. No parent can expect thatdaagh- 
ter to secure respectability to hervelf, or veflect cre- 
dit upon him, whose miad he has permitted to rrwiii 
in ignorance, whose reason has never been taught ta 
govern her passions, or to who^e uiiderviaadiBctha 



mad convey specific and precise detail, upon the in-| evils of vice and the advantage.- of virine haveacitr 



tcrnal resources of the United States. 

Gentlemen owning, or who are acquainted with. 
mad who will communicate au account of manufac- 
tories, their position, by what power moved, b> 
water, steam, or otherwise, or indeed auy clrcum- 
ttancc attached to these establiJiments, will receivr 
attention, and have such information as they ma 



been disclosed. Nature may have made her ktod- 
f>ome, and accident rich, but if she be ignorant offi- 
cious, she can never be useful. But the wohmio wk«r 
mind has been formed to the principles of virtie, 
and well-grounded in useful knowledge, though she 
may not be gifted with the allurements of high-fit- 
iiihcd beauty, or surrounded with the splendours sf 



convey, embodied specifically in the Lectures. Aj wealth and rank, is undoubtedly better calculated 
similar attention will also be paid to comniunica> tofulfil her duties in society, and consequently aiorv 



tions upon any other subject relevant to the object 
of any other Lectures. An inspection of the sylla- 
bus will show that no detail upon the geography, 
topography, or statistics, of any of the United 
States, or territories, but which must be beneficial 



likely to promote her own happiness, and that of 
;)er connexions, than she whose principleit are ue- 
informed, whose education has born neg1**cted, how- 
ever beautiful her person, reputable her birth, or •• 
bundant 'ler fortune. — ' proper education aloie 



in giving full effect to such an undertaking as tbel ca;* cupply tiioso re ui-it*s,)i(>c«ventidl to a woaunli 
intended Geographical course. 'nsefnloes» iu the Vf vrld,'^ Ji^ithburg Gatetlt^ 



Q. K. Baldwin's pnii& 
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Gejiius may be said la be a happy comblnallo 
of the iutelh.'Ctual pmren ; excited ilruggly by 
pankular object, anil coDcealraludtouariltlbeal 
Uiliment of lonie particular Bud. It U an endoW' 



meal, which, iiitlccJ, ii 



:a he Ir 






Jkcall}, nor to be dcBoed by a rtfi 
■rngle operation , ii is moii caiilf chBracteri«d 
bj iU splendid cSt 

In Ibi* analyiis it is nul pretended tli at tberr ii any 
arl. ihc direct object o( which is to l.acA men li 
inveal or discover. Nothing morF it meant Iha 
1 perfarniDg cerlaii 



nealBl acci, 



acquu-iiiK [larticulai 



upon itbieh the last step in aditcovrry or inTention 
nuy muterially depend. In truth, at grniiiiia uni- 
vcnally regardrd an springing Troin a peculiar coio- 
biliulion of iutellFCtual faculiies. so, the more pcr- 
finctly thfae facultin are culltiated by the due ap 
plicalion of the meani appropriated to each, the 
more likrly are ue to succeed >o devclnping the 
Islcnl poweri of genius, properly lo culled, and in 
ttrengiheDJDg llieir operaiions. If, on the coDtra- 
ty, the llr>l iiep» are neglected, and Ihe first ruin 
(fe>pl»cd,lbe natiie taleolsof the youthful geniui 
wilt either remain languid, and uniinproied, of 
ihey will ihoot forth into all Ihe wildneu and ei- 
Imva^DCc which oBually character ii« itrongpoi*- 
jcn of ba< latle, in young persons. 

Ii ii »»ry Ftideni, we Biicribe it In oAginal con- 
■tilutluD, or (be inHuence of larroundlng ottircls, or 
to early habiti io aisociatino;. that the power* of 
(eaiat frcqurotly monifeil tbemsrltea in inditid- 
naJj. before any Tolonlury or arliacial means of 
inprvTrnieol could have been applied. But, not- 
tilthalanding lhi< fhct, and the farther concettlon 
(kat little Is lo be eipecled from any meaDB nf iin- 
pKiveoienl, it is not to be concluded that geniiu 
Ckn derive no advantage fram constant and vrrll 
regulaJcd study. In perusing the hiiiHry ufinien- 
lUn, it tilllbc fonnd that almost eviFy thing greai 
ttiu tieen effected by the studioui and indoitriOUs ; 
ttni!, errn, that those inrrDiiaru which hare been 
onde, apparently, by accident, ha«e very seldom 
<UI«n lo the lot of the idh or the carrlen. Rrgu- 
br nelioo and diligent habili naturally prepare thr 
•nlnit for tbe etrrlian of iti higher powera ; and 
■nan> things must, of couree, occur lo Ihe student. 
«hoie ntlrniion is habitually occupied, nhifh itill 
■ever present theniseU es in hlui uhoappliea only 
ty nis and sunt. Who ever heard uf an iJlc nan 
discovering any thing of importance ! If dllT(mre 
he the patb nbich Icadi tu inicallon, the iletLful 



liKh. for d: 






nd, begin his career with perfecting, lo (be 
>f his power, thebabilaofatteolionaDdia. 
and, should he not, at once, ubiain for 
faimsrlf Ihe fir;t rank in the trale of public nlima- 
mured thai thete goad habits will 
advance bim every day nenrer nod nearer to the 
object of hii BtleDtion : for when acti»e penever- 
~ ig diligence Btam in rompFtition with mere tai- 
nt, unaided by study, Ihe former, leldom fail] lo 
e crowned with victory. 

cannot he performed by thote who are ignaiant of 
prerioiu slept i and, Bllhoogh Ihe furmrr nuty 
Uire a more vignrous efort of Ihe mind, or grral. 
Jliplay of geniui, ycl the lalier are absolute- 
Indigpensable, oi a bmii for that efnri. The 
ID inference, therefore u. that Ihe diligent and 
penevermg studrnl bus no reason to' despair of 
reaching even the highest degreeiof emineaccand 
of contributing to those discoveries, inventions or 
improvemenl), which ronfer rrputation upon ihefr 
authon, and benefit upon the age in which ihey 
Hit brst endeavours, accordingly, for thi* 
purpoie, should be directed to the fonoatlon of 
t notions, ai In elcneolarf doc- 
trines of what srience, or punuil, may happen ta 
■mptoy hii induilry ; for it i> only bj these m«iu 
iial he will luccrufully make way through Ibo 
nnreobecure and complicated parts of study, ohtch 
rill rite before him a> he advances, aud that b« 
*ill be enabled lo discover w her* the art has reack- 
■d perfectiun, and where it may Hill admit of loh 
irmenem. fie require* not lo be informed that 
larkneis cannot lead to light, nor confusion to or* 
ler; whilst a feeble light may conduct to a Strang* 
T. as the dawa uihen in tbe effilgenec of noon.— • 
la nit coses, indeed, cliramni and errlnlnt>, in tba 
lemenlary ilepi, give vignur to the imsginalioo, 
and facility to the memory i and, at the same lime, 
ie other poiteo of the aiind to dii- 
leipcctitc ofliccawith readinest and 

■aid that it is Imposiihle to cultlial* 
i;«niin, or to coDiIrMct rule* for producing anima- 
ls feelings, aitd lofty conceptions. II may be 
wid that Deitfaer Aristotle nor any other anlbor 
IS Id discovered nn an whereby mm rnuld be 

id pnintlnit. Nor cai the most tedalnua leodirri 

modem limei, form, in the miuds of hi* pupili, 

(hat cumbl nation of iBtelleit nkb tbe powers of 
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^eetinjc and tnsfr, upon which genius so cssentialU' 

drprndii. He cannot ev^n lay down a dyitrai of 
rales, by wbirh vuch assttciation shull l>e formed 

fts will certainly rouse the energiev, in minds al- 
ready endowed with them. But be can direct the 
attention of youth to objects fitted to prodace those 
partirular emotions which are usually found to 
kindle the enthuBiatm of superior fa/fN/#— he can 
ipeak of these objects with earnestness and warmth 
-^^f the respect and admiration which achievements 
in irientv or in tfr/, never fail to command — he can 
describe the step^, ami mark oat the part, which 
teadM from indu!itry in study, to fulare scenes of 
dtstinctioo and honour; be can indncc them to en- 
||;aqe in competition ; to commence the career of 
eminence, and to fix their hmbition on object* 
worthy of their endeavours i and be can likewise 
present lo tbelr eyes bright examples fitted to stim- 
ulate their exertions, and to keep alive their ar- 
dour. In this important work, however, the stu- 
dent most also perform his part. He mast strain 
every nerve ; neglect no opportunity of iiuiruciion f 
and profit by every hint or advice. Above all, he 
must allow himself to Ke convinced that the object 
upon which his heart is set, can only be attained 
by re^lar and constant efforts of his own ; and 
that no »acrilef^iouihatkd can possibly interpose and 
do his work for him without entailing on bim cer- 
tain dinappointment and reproach. Here, also, it 
is, that *• they who keek shall find T for all that is 
good and great in this world, as well as in the next, 
is so^pended upon the sincere and hearty use of the 
means pnt into onr hands for acquiring knowledge, 
and for improving the several talents intrusted to 
onr care. 



OK THE ELEMRNTS Or TASTE. 

Oi7a object here is to communicate such elemen- 
tary knowledge as may lay a foundation for future 
acquirements : and at the same time, to afford snit- 
Able matter for a progressive course of exercises to 
be performed by the students, in compliance with 
the system of instruction and discipline laid down 
in these outlines. It is, pcrlmps, hanlly necessary 
to mention, in relation to thin branch of the course, 
that the inquiries connected with it, are peculiarly 
adapted to the introdnction of various subsidiary 
topics, extremely well fitted to interest the minds 
of the young, to encourage application, and fur- 
nish ample materials for reflection, in the compo- 
fiition of their essays. Many irriters in the field of 
literature have disiinguiiihed thcm>elves on this sub- 
ject, among whom, every one ^ ill recognize Ilutch- 
CHon, on tile •* internal or reflex senses ;" Hume, 
ou tiie ** standard of taste;'* Burke, on the *Snb- 
litue and buautiful ;" not to mention d'erarU, 
Kaimtt, Ulair, Alison, Knight, and Stewart. But. 
potnitiiiitHnding tne great mns^i uf talent, and of 
learning, which has been tints brought to bear upon 
the inquiry now before us ; the very different and t understanding of the yoang ; whilil there U not the 



incompatible aotlou entertained on the inbjeclit 
large ; the opposite opieions held reipectin«( tie 
nature and oficet of the mental powers ; and cbe 
varioDs and even cootradictory definitiom, given 
by -ome of thete writers, of the fiicnlty of taste i^ 
self, considered as the source of jndgioent and of 
sentiment, provf too dearly tkat the pblloaopby ef 
taste has not yet attained to perfection. Tkc ok* 
brated Montrsqulea, for instance, defioef Tnta lo 
be a ** power or iaealty of dis<^ferHig, with 
promptitude and nicety, the degree of pletnK 
w hicb every thing ought to give to man.* IVoe, a 
talent of discovering, is wholly intellectnal; nl, 
besides, there are many things which oucbt togite 
pleasure to man, which cannot be called objects if 
Taste. M. D*Alembert, again, another Fmcfe 
writer of eminence, defines Taste to tie the ^'taleal 
of discovering, in the Works of j#r/, that whirl 
ought to please sensible and feeling ttinds.'* Thii 
definition, it is very evident, applies more proper- 
ly to the art of criticism than to taste. Nor air 
the definitions of the English writers formed will 
much more accuracy. Addison calls Teste, **the 
pleasures of the imagination" Bark«. deaoouaatci 
it, **the faculty or faculties by which we are af- 
fected, and form a judgment of the works of inagi* 
nati.m and the elegant Jris,** Dr. Blair calk 
Taste, ** the power of receiving pleasnre fhna tk 
beauties of Nature and of ArC* Bat it Is quite oa- 
necessary to produce more examples of the vagar 
and bewildering definitions which have been givea 
of this faculty, and of the objects aboat which It k 
conversant. The works of these aathora werr 
written for the public at large ; for those, pariie- 
tdarly, who are supposed to have already andr 
some progress in the studies of which they treat; 
not for studenu who are yet to receive tbeir first 
iicientific notions on such subjects. They were 
written with the view of extending the boonds if 
a bcience already established, not wiih tkat of cmh 
municiiting elementary instruction to yonagpersom. 

In the prosecution of this analysis, it was tkongH 
proper to adupc the phraseology of Or. lintchcMa, 
relative to the powers of taste, ond to consider 
them as sie|Miratc, internal, or reflea senses* In the 
hnt place, after the full explanation, already givrOi 
uf the external senses, the transition to the internal 
is both natural and easy. The objects of both, tea, 
are external ; the qoolities only are different. Seasa* 
tions, also, arc received from iMith, differing oalj 
in kind. The intellectual powers of discrimiai- 
lion are the same, whether viewed as operatiagaa 
the more common properties of matter, or on sad 
Hs constitute objects of taste. The reflex senia, 
too, as well as the external, are limited to acertata 
number ; the method of analjfsis is very similar, and 
liic terms employed in the process nearly the Mune. 
Such resemblances, in distiiiclion and division, a^ 
ford conviderabie assistance to the memory asd 
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cmtf Icit dftOfcr of coiifoiailiii|^thein, in tneh an- 
^jrtiCAl inqiiiriefl, with the reiierbperatioiift of th« 
mind aritiag out of these inprcMions. Nor is there 
the •nittlleit hasard that thii mode of procedure 
will preclude any judicioat attempts to limplify the 
explanation of mental phenomena. The period of 
commnnieatini; elementary knowlcd^ce i» not, how- 
ever, the proper teaion for pu^bini; rclinem«*nt to it» 
utmost limits i for it is not so much to ihe origin, or 
generation of mental states, which the teacher must 
keep in view, as the operations to which they lead 
— (hetr objects— their effects — and the general cir* 
enmstances connected with them. 

The analysis of each of the reflex senses, then, is 
conducted according to the following method :— 

1. The atteution of the student is first directed to 
the particular qualities in ATirture and in Arlj which 



in the studies of lasfv, the OMse of M-eiprii; a 
term which, althoagh not eiactly rendered by the 
phrase ^iie uiufersfandifi^, suffielently expresses that 
quickness of discernment, clearneM of thought^ 
brisliness and activity of the imagination, which 
are necessarily employed in all our decisions as to 
maiten of UuH; and, at the same time, distin- 
guishes these intellectual processes, from that more 
vigorous and profound exertion of the understand- 
ing, which is required in the pursuit of science. 
Efvery exercise, therefoee, in the course of educa- 
tion, which accustoms yosing minds to dibtinguish 
that which is separated by nice or less perceptible 
gradations — to found judgment upon such percep- 
tions, and to express these judgments with readiness 
and accucacy, must be favourable to imjjrovement 
in imtttL 



rorrespond to the several senses of notlig, gran- With regard, on the other hand, to the sensitive 



dnir, iuhHmii^f beauty^ ridieuit and imitation, 

S. The attention h next directed to the charac 
ler of those agreeable sensations, which attend the 
exercises of the reflex senses, when pointed to their 
respective subjects, and which lay the foundation 
of the pleasures of taste. 

S, The minds of the young, are then guided to 
the consideration of the final canse of taste, or to 
the processes served by such sentiments, in the h«- 
man constitution. 

It cannot be necessary to remark, that the ml- 
ttnte detail absolutely indispensable in compinni- 
cating to young persons elementary instruction, 
would be altogether out of place In these outlines, 
and, at the same time, not a little tedious to those 
irho have already made some progress in this ioter- 
esting study. All that seems necessary, or even 
proper, in this place, is to cive a specimen of the 
manner, in which the analysis is conducted. 

There is but little prospect of carrying the sci- 
mice of Taste to any high degree of perfection, 
without a strict analysis of the mental poners upon 
which K depends} a knowledge of their respective 
•bjects and operations ; a copious collection of 
well established facts, to serve, at once, as a basis, 
and as the mean« of illuurauion % and as the pow 
en of taste, partake of intellect as well as of sensa- 
tion, it naturally follows, that whatevei exerciser 
are found to promote the general culture of the nn- 
derstanding, clearness of conception, accuracy of 
judgment* and propriety of language, these exerci- 
Mt will also promote the culture of the facnlties of 
taste. This must be very obvious from the simple 
consideration that the intellertual powers, by 
which we perceive and judge in matters of taste, 
are the same which are employed in determining 
truth and errour, in the department of science, and 
right and trron^, in that of morals ; the exercise 
of every faculty being only modified by the parti- 
cplar inlyect to whkh It is directed. The French 
eritiet, accordingly, have given to that modlfica- 
tioD of the intellectoal powers which is mnnifest 



properties of the powers of which we are now 
speaking, the means of culture must be deri- 
ved, u in the case of the external senses, from an 
extensive experience, generally considered, aa 
well as from a minute attention to particular im- 
pressions, when connected w ith any class of ob-> 
jects, of which the mind wishes to ascertain the 
epecific quality. As the palate of a uine mer- 
bant, and the nostrils of a perfumer, acquire^ 
rrom constant use, a superior delicacy and rcadi« 
oess, in distinguishing toMte and amtU, so, in the 
department of the line arts, and in the appreciation 
of natural beauiies« a certain quickness and refine- 
ment of theey« and car, are attained, which, to tiKise 
who have not studied painting and mawtc, appear 
almost incredible. Lut it may be said, pernaps, 
ibat, AS far as the mere organic impression b con- 
cerned, the field for culture is not very extensive ; 
tne principal exertious of the student must be di» 
rected to such maxims and rules as are founded up* 
uncareful obsersaiioo and just reasoning; and, in 
particular, to works of the most approved masters, 
in the several departments of Art, whether Foots, 
Orators, Statuaries, or Paiaters. 

In this conrse, the Teacher ought te select his ma- 
terials from Poetry, tloquence and Uistory < for, 
of these he can present to bis students snch speci- 
mens as will, at once, serve for models to be imi* 
tated, and aflbrd him an opporlnnlty of illustrating 
the principles which guide the poet and the orator 
in their compositions, and likewise the ability and 
skill with frhieh any particular poem, or speech, it 
executed. Historical compositions afford an excel. 
lent field for illustrating the rules of order and ar- 
rangement, in the distribution of materials, as well 
as those rules which respect the accommodation of 
style to the different parts of a salyect, being, all 
of them, finely exemplified in the great variety of 
topics whioh necessarily employ the pen of the his- 
torian,— in narration, dcfcriptioa, eulogy, indig- 
nation, and reproof. 
The method, then, which is portned io the ltf» 
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proyemtnt of fa</e, oia.t he described, {■ a few 
worda, at cooKUtiog in directioos to tbe Uudentb 
for sladyiDg, in i^e first place, tbe beauty and 



certain tbao that uicb inprculoM and cmotiow 
cannot find a plaee Id tbat aiipd, vbich, at tbe 
uoiorDt, is eitbcr preoccupied with other tbaiiKbts, 



grandeur of eitrmal nature, — next, (he best mo- lor agitated with other feelings. HVbcn the aiad ii 



dclif of compohition in tbe departments of Poetry, 
Eloquence, and History^and lastly, tbe princi- 
ples of tbe art of criticism ; tbe whole being ac- 
companied with such examples and illustrations, as 
seem best adapted to assist the comprehension and 
memory of those who are least advanced in age 
There is another object, too, promoted by the co- 
pious manner of elucidation to which these sobjects 
naturally invite the Teacher. The students are. 
thereby, supplied with abundant and suitable to- 
pics, for writing exercises on snch questions, or 
doctrines, as may be kuggested in tbe course of ia 
struct ion preiicribed by the Teacher^ agreeably to 
the system followed out in bis clau. 

Tbe beautiful and the grand, in the material 
world, have been favorite topics with ancient and 
modern authors i and they are usually found to 
seize the attention, and awaken the fancy of the 
young, even without the aid of scholastic discipline, 
or the most powerful influence of example. The 
natural phenomena which exhibit these qualities, 
in their most striking characters, have uniformly 
laid the first hold of the rising powers of tmie and 
gtniuf f and, aided by the emotions of love and ad- 
miraMon, which they never fail toeiclte,they have, 
In most cases, called forth th« finest frulu of these 
mental endowments, whether in poetry or prose. 
Tb^ habits and associations, too, of those who enter 
on this course of study, are extremely favomble to 
the dcvrlopement and culture of the powers of 
taste. 

The chief care of the Teacher, and he will find 
it attended with some share of difficulty, will be to 
select such phenomena as are most like to call forth 
the interest of his pupils, and to suit the great di- 
versity of taite and talent which may be expected 
In a numerous class. In many instances, too, h«* 
will have to make the fir^t impressions, and to cre- 
ate in their minds, the first emolioM connected with 
such pursuits. He will have tu overcome indifier- 
ence in some individuals; and, in a greater num- 
ber still, he will have to clear the mind vf tho»e ob- 
$tructiona and i»bttacie$ which arise from perverted 
habits, and from prevailing train;* of thought, fo- 
reign to tbe immediate objects of study. He will, 
for this purpose, exert himself to make >ouDg per- 
sons feel that tbey mnxt not expect to succeed in thib 
department, without carr>iug with them, to the 
field of observation, a mind not only free and dis- 
enga<;ed, but even previously prepared to receive 
thofte Inipressioni which the beautiftiland sublime, 
in the works of nature, are calculated to produce. 
It is not merely to know, or to form conceptions 
of the objects to which their attention is directed ; 
it is not moreover, to receive impressions, to be 
animated with a »<ipecifle emotion, occasioned by 
he prcbcuce of tuese o^jecu : and nothing is more 



engrocsed with punuits, or led away by Crj/bi, the 
magnificeat pl«4nre o£ the niaterial world b only 
a blank, equally unmeaning aad vaintecrttiag* 
Objecu the most beautiful and the nMWt giraad, o« 
the tmrth^ and In the Btmnm^ paw oaobscrvcd. 
The landscape has neltber colour, norflMtare, uor 
character. The sun rises ia his glory, but is net 
peiceived : he sets in all thegorgeousnest of a sna- 
mer's eve, and surrounded with his robes of light 
and brilliancy, and yet the heart remains uateich- 
ed. The TracAerwilltherelbre, eadeaYoar, lulke 
ficbt place, to remove these impedimrois, aad It 
send bis pupils forth into the wide fields of aetor, 
already fitted to receive, and to enjoy the imi^ni- 
sions produced by the beautiful and the grand. 

But the director of youthful studies has it Ml 
only in his power to select, aad recomaieadi Ike 
objects which are best calculated to awaken aid 
improve the tmUt of his pupils, but also to stm|l^ 
en those powerful associations which, even nere 
than the direct objects themselves, excite ike la- 
tent powers of genius, and lead tbe iraagintita 
Into new and pUatimg traiat of thought. Fef ei* 
ample, let a mind duly prepared for contesqd^ 
tion, be directed to observe, In a fiac §■■■« 
morning, the rising sua, coming gradually and ■»> 
jestically into view, and thereby chaogiog allog^ 
ther the face of aalars. The direct effect pmdMcd 
by the presence of this great iuminmrjft i>, ao doabi, 
one of the deepest eraotloiis of woader, admiratiea 
and delight ; but how greatly aro these fcelia^ ca- 
banced by the intioduction of other ideas natavally 
vnd closely associated ! The mind is iastaatly rais- 
ed to the contemplation of that Almighty power 
which called the glorious Being into exi»teace, aad 
stored him with that ineihanstible treasure of light 
and heat, which flow from him with inconceivable 
velocity, pervadiug and supporting the nuncroes 
worlds which move around him. i'Vom ibis, the 
eye passes to the amazing change which his presence 
has produced upon animated nature, to the gay aad 
beautiful colouring spread over the whole creatiou. 
rhen, the sar listens to the untaught Ayaia which 

breaks forth spontaueonsly from the infinite trikti 
of anima^, which owe their existence, and ouiiB 

source of their plcaiiure, to his genial ravs, as the 
instrument of creative goodncsi and domi/jf . Other 
objects, and other asbociations, still present thetu- 
selves to the roDteniplaiive Ktudent. He beholds 
man himself, called as it were into new life by Ihe 
return of day, aud in tbe full enjoyment of hi^ 
hopes, and energies, sending forth his more ratioa- 
al strain of devotion and gratitude. Thus, the di- 
rect emotions, which the ol\ject itself produce?, 
are multiplied a thou!>and fold by the power of 
association s every related idea^ in this ca^e, con- 
uibttling part to the general tentiment of deligb? 
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•nd joy, Ifor Is thif all i the mlad ii not satUfiedi wbicli regalate the position of word« in sentences, 
rvcB witb rapturous enotions, c^inidcml as an ul- the Datnre, diversity, and requisites of the principal 



finate object i on the contrary, itb prompted to | kinds of style — the causes of this diventty the 

inquire, to investigate, to conjecture, to eoilect 
fSscts, and to diaw inferences ; to look beyond what 
» seen to something which does not aeet the senses i 
and thus, not unfreqoently, the yonag man of ge- 
«iuB, is condocted flrom feeling to $cienc9^ and from 
the exercise of imiie to that of the mmiuUimding. 



•IV THB IMPaOYBMBnT Or TASTE » ooMronTioiir. 



It requires no proof to establish the position, that 
the powers of taste, in youth, are unproved by ex- 
amining good models in poetry* eloquence and his- 
tory I and the teacher, as has already been re- 
marked, is possessed of the means not only of pre- 
senting the best specimens of these, in his instruc- 
tions, but also of expounding the principles, and of 
displaying the skill which are to be traced in their 
compositions. Further, it should be the object of 
tha preceptor to instruct his pupils in the proper 
method of readittg^ and imitating these modelsi for 
the improvement of hu taste and judgment. Nor 
is it a slight and superficial acquaintance with ap- 
proved authors that will serve this important pur^ 
pose. The student must have them present to hit: 
mind, in regulating his trains of thought, his modes 
of expressicNi, and aliove all, his use of ornament, 
and rhetorical . figures ; for, without an intimate 
and even minute knowledge of the best literary pro- 
ductions, it Is as impossible to acquire a good Imaie^ 
as it is to acquire ease and elegance of manners, 
without a familiar intercoorse with good company. 

The student b supposed to be already prepared 
for a critical perusal of classical authors, by his 
previous knowledge of the language in which thr^ 
•re composed I but more especially as he is to stud) 
and compose in the English language, it is absolute- 
ly necesbary that he should make himself master of 
the grammar and structure of that language. It 
continues, notwithstanding some recent improve- 
B«tnts, to be a reproach to Knglish education that, 
whtl>t the minutest parts of the Latin language 
are tanght, and occupy a considerable portion of 
the time allotted for ^tudy, both at school and in 
College, the language in which we ourselves speak 
and write, receives comparatively little attention 
Kefore entering upon the study of English compo-|**«>fy part of hli work,— hij powers of Investlga- 
sition, and by way of an introduction to it, the pu- ^o»» «rrangement, argumentation, narration, and 



I 
means of forming a correal taste in composition, 

with such illustrations as these several topics re- 
quire. No study is better fitted to open the student's 
mlad, and further the student's progress at a certain 
stage, than the philosophic study of language. It 
should be remembered that the inquiries, on this 
head, are not confined to the mere properties, or 
offices, of the different parts of speech, but, on 
the contrary, extend to the consideration of the 
connexion which subsists between these asternal 
signs and the mental operations which they denote 
—to a comparison of the matter with the language 
in which it is clotned, and the consideration of their 
reciprocal influence upon each other'^to an exami- 
nation of the principles which, in difl'erent lan- 
guages, give occasion to peculiarities in their ar- 
rangement— and lirstly, to diversity of style, as 
founded upon varieties in the character and talents 
of individuals, or of nations. These subjecU, and 
others connected with them, may, it is imagined, 
furnish a selection of materials, which will afford a 
constant and very suitable exercise for the intelU^- 
tual powers of the student, at this early period of 
study. 

It is very obvious, that no just or adequate notion 
can be formed of any composition, or any judgment 
pronounced on its merits, without our first having 
the means of comprehending the design of the wri- 
ter. To that every part mu»t bt-ar a strict reference 
and relation ; and, whatever be the nature of the 
uiaterials, they must, at least, possess the |)articular 
qualities necessary to eflect the end in view. Again, 
nowrver judiciouhly the materials may be selected, 
iney must also be arranged, and disposed on prin- 
ciples calcniaied, in like manner, to accomplish the 
object of the work : and, in addition to all this, it 
IS very manifest that the style, or peculiar choice of 
language which the author employs, must be adapt- 
ed, at once, to the nature of the materials, and to 
the general design intended to.be realized. 

The standard, implied In this method of classifi- 
cation, may be extended to compositions of every 
kind and form, whilst it affords the best means for 
ascertaining the genins and skill of an author in 



pi Is ought to be prepared for understanding the va- 
rlons principles of composition in general { and, 
particularly, for producing the several specimens 
of their skill in that important arf, which are regu- 
larly required at their hands. In pursuance of this 
object, they should first be made acquainted with 
the origin and component parts of the language — 
its etymology or approxiaiaio derivation— its struc- 
ture and peculiar qualities, as compared with other 
langttagcs-*iti previiling idioms— the priaclples 



description ; and the details on these points, as de- 
livered in tho teacher's instructions, are meant to 
assist the student in forming a correct judgment; 
with regard to the structure and general merits of 
the most approved works, in history, poetry, and 
eloquence. 

In the outs€^t, the student is directed to form aa 
acquaintance with the author, by entering into bis 
fint conception of the particular work, submitted 
for this purpose to his eoniid^ratioB i and aflar- 
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fvardi, to follow him closely, in evfry train of 
thooi^ht, in every kOKgegtlon of fancy, and every 
correction of caste which Alls np the space between 
the 4esi|^ and the execution.. In doin; this, the 
student is liliely to talce a greater interest than he 
would otherwise feel, in the progress of the work 
The subject gradually opens and extends before 
him ; and, by having a clear conception of the ge- 
neral plan, he will necessarily acquire more distinct 
fiotions of the sabordinate parts, afc they are sue- 
cessively developed. 

Before we close this sketch, one particular still 
remaiof to be stated, iihich the best system of in- 
f trnctioa aad the most profound knowledge of the 
iubject caa neither supersede nor supply ; namely, 
the method of conducting a regular progressive 
coarse of exercise;, performed by the students, cor- 
rected by the teacher^ and afterwards returned to 
them, with instructions for directing their future ef- 
forts. This course we shall follow out In detail in 
the directions for writing themes in the subsequeat 
oumbers of our journal. 



fVBLIC LCCTCBBS. 

Tbc great end of Philosophic Education, is not 
to be obtained by a mere theoretical acquaintance 
with the mental facnUiet, as explained and classed by 
writers in this department of science { on the con- 
erary, it coniisu in improved habits of directing 
their several energies i in thinking correctly , in rra- 
foning closely, in acquired facility of conducting 
Che various processes of generalisation. Invention, 
And communication, by speech or writing. A well 
educated man, accordingly, Is ooi merely distin- 
guished b> his knowledge of particular tkeoriM^ as 
U) the arrangement and distribution of the powers 
«f understanding, or the will, but rather by the 
commaad which he has acquired of all his faculties, 
to apply them, as occasion may require, in the pro- 
ffecution of science, of art, or of business. ^* It 
has l>een onfortunntely forgotten," says the pro- 
fonnd Dr Barrow, ** that communication of tru^h 
is only one half of the bufiness of education, and is 
not even the mot-t important half. The most im- 
portant fart is the habit of employing to some 
good purpose, the arquisitioas of memory, by the 
exercise of the understanding about them, aad till 
ibis be acquired, the acquisition will not be found 
of much use*'* 

To the same effect is the opinion of Mr. Locke, in 
bis VifSay on the conduct of the human understand- 
ing, ** Nobody has made any thing b^ the hearing 
of mfef, or laying them up in liis memory ; practice 
must settle the habit of doing, without reflecting on 
the rule s and you may as well expect to make a 
good painter ar musician exttmp^re^ by a tectuar or 
instruction in the arts of music and painting, as a 
coherent <Ata*sr ar ttrict rcasoner, by a set of rales 



showing them wbrNin rl|bt i«ii«d coBtlsta. ** An^ 
in another part of 4he saae essay, *' The facaltictef 
the soul are Improved, and made nsefal to ua, Jast 
after the saoie manner as oar bodies are. Woali 
you have a man write, or paint, or dance wall, m 
perform any other mechaalcal operatloB dcnrfMs- 
ly and with ease i let him have ever ■• Macli ngav 
and activity, sapplenaov and addrass, jct aabadj 
expects this from him, alilcsa be baa bean wed ta it, 
and forming bis haod or other parts to tbcae aMMieM. 
Just so it is in the mind. Woald yoa kava a ata 
reason well, yotrmnst use him to It betiowf, eicr. 
cise hi s mind to it, observing the conoezloa of idem, 
and following them in traia.*' 

The anfortnnatc pcactica, panaed lo same seal, 
naries, of attempt! ng to teach pbllosaphy to yoalh, 
by the sole means of public discoonet or prelaciloBi, 
and without any regular exertion on tba part ef the 
students, either to acquire iatellectiial AaWft, m 
to understand thoroughly what Is proaaanccd it 
their hearing, is most certainly aa Inaovatioa en 
commuu «en«s. Xeoophoa infomn Ui, that the Fe^ 
sian flystem of training yoath conebted in a ceene 
of stated and emulous ezertiaai by arbich theya^ 
quired not only the utmost dexterity in the me of 
their bodily members, but also ilrengtb, pnNBfAi* 
tude, and decision In the eiercises of the sMani 
powers. Pythagoras imposed babiu of ▼igaiOTi 
exertions upon his pupils ; Anstotle, the great ls» 
gioer of sdciice, considered the whole of philitfa* 
pay viewed In relation to the student, a* coMbliig 
of habits, moral and intellectual, acqnircd hy 
means of a regular process of mental dbcipHae. 
guidtilian uniformly made it a part of feb plaa tt 
prescribe to his pupils a series of exereists aad 
themes s of which he has banded dowa to as seve- 
ral of the principal topics. 

These facts now stated may be considered as saf* 
^cient proofk that the wisest and most Icaraed men, 
Hbetber In remote antiquity, or ia ages bordering 
upon our own, did not hold mere lectures as coo- 
jietcnt means of education, viewed in its proper 
light; but that, on the contrary, tbey regard^ 
these as altogether inadequate to answer the purpaics 
of academical discipline, without tho accompaai- 
ment of a certaia degree of practice in all the arts 
to which the attention of the student was directed. 
It Has reserved for the times in which we live ta 
make the singular discovery, that philosophy maj 
be taught to any number of young persons, and ia< 
tellectual habits may be formed in their miads hy 
the simple act of pronouRciii^ a lecture from a pro- 
fessorial chair : and to ibis view of things, no exer- 
tion is demanded on the part of the student, aad ao 
trxerctses are enjoined, whereby he might be led to 
arrange the knowledge communicated to him ; ta 
dikcover the connexion of its various parts; ta 
compare opinions, principles, theories, and thus al 
once to make that knowledge completely hb own, 
by improving the lacultief of his andontaodlog. 
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th<fcc4, it nail appear snrpritingthal mm nf ub 
li'> and t\pec\race, cinplo^nl iD conducting edi 
calion, ihould imagiae lliaiyoMDg; pennni From li 
Id ei|[hlirci> yanQfage, eoulll pouibly aCquira lu 
biu of industry or inlcllectunl energy, from liilFD- 
ing to ler.turfs, howrvcr learned or isgcniavs, With 
penoni of mature age, who havr > ieep and imiiic- 
'liuc intetr it in (he tu^jfCt ofttae leclnrri, the rate 
•t Dialerlnlly ilitTercDI. Sorh iodividiialt will la- 

fenor. and may. besidei, bir able lo form for them- 
telvei a GDURi> of practical diicipliDe.and to folk 
out a regular plan of reading and compotlni; nil 
out fait aiiiuaiicc or dircclioo Bntthis cannot rc 
ionat)l> lie ripecled from the grealer nnmber 
thme who alteaii lectum Inacoiirienr clemcDtBry 
education ( a> it woaJd imply llie prudence and 
ilesdlneu ot age, wbere it muit looii for giddioeii 
M)d inconstancy of yonlh, Eieiy lyitem ot aca- 
demical iniiruclion, therefore, which lenves tt op- 
tioaal to ihe tludenlt. whelber or not to leeond 
rifrtioni of the teacher hy private application i 

rtroneoui. and can never be lucccitful. 

It is uaquesliunably true, that ablE men anil food 
wholari come foitli from aeDJanrlei. nher. 
plan of initruction ii faalty in a high degree 
able men, ind good scholair, are R^und iturllng ip 
in every part of the roDnlry, nho hare not yet 
(he benetitof a regular eitucatioo at all i and a 
■ nilaacesoreucreu, lo the case of yoiiag men «) 

liBve been pecnliarly faioumble, da not by 
mean) prove that the lyitem ii nell calcntaled for 

i> to tic regulated by it. Nor can it fail lo be lur- 
priilug, that a TVacAcrBhaald conceive, either that 
there )i nothing more in hi!> potvrr, or that hit dut; 
rrquirpi of hiui lo dn nothiRi more, than to c am- 
p I >ic eloquent and ingcuious i.tc(ttrci, to read them 
lo hii ttudenli, and to leave iheap plication of them 
wholly to iheif 0*11 prudence or love of learning. 
WlMt firlber may be done, and indeed ought lo be 
iaat. by each ofi Iheoi mpci-livrly, will be 
fully eipliiucil under the htrad of Thenie.t <>r J 



ON THEMES. 

Taamodnori 
b*ve been etplained, 
xudeotituch materials at nil I enable theta to I 
■mother ilep in their progresi lo Inlelleclual 
provenient. The pOHers of miod exerclied lu 
bearing hnd in comprchcndiiig lettont of iuttui 
tUM, are eieneit oiiboui much dllficulty, becau. 
•ehate, in >Ome degree, been aecuitOmril to luc 
(lerciXE ballhe conibJoation of poicen which ci 
operate lo a certain cud, the intellectual proceiii 
of iniaugaliuQ aod iL-aoning, of eoiBp«iiliOB aaa 



if commuulcelion. On which the purinit>or>cience 
ud the af liic buiinpM of lite chieB) depend, are 
I Srtt performed with coniiderable diffically. Bui* 
1 prapociion to the frequency and tegalarity wilh 
chirh thcie conbiaed opetationt are performed, a 
ppwianeHi dbpoaiiioB to eiert them it required, ro 
lance and dilbcoHy are reipoved, and thoie pon- 
en nhich ai Orit lequired firm voluntary determi. 
ns, nrc afterwardi performed Klllioot any ef- 
aad apparently vilbout volition. Of Ihii me 
have Gomplcli* eiperience in the acquired habiU of 
dnitdng, and of perfunnlng on a musical Instm- 
lent, and in the great facility with which the eier- 
iseof reading, nriting, and accounting, are ac- 
uired. 

The pride of philotophers hat often led them ttt 

deviate from the beaten path, merely Itccauie CoiB- 

n tiavcllerg are found to purtue it. Thut, for 

iked the nalun.! mode of reaaoiiing by indactlaa, 
^Buse men in every siiuatinn af life, and eveo 
they themselvn in common bnilneH. practltcd it. 
the tcaohen of philosophy deigu lo receive Id* 
tiun in the prlnciplet of education from the 
non artitt, in the limplrtt occupation of life, 
would DO longer refuse to combine with their 
enlary ptccepti, a lytlem of prugrendre exer- 
citei, in arranging and eipreB>ing thought. Tie 
young arligt ii no tooncr made acquainted with « 
rule, than he I* required to piaclUe it, und prodnce 
»petimeni for the eiominalion and correelion of bta 
mailer. While, on Ihe other hand, the mailer 
knowi well, that nothing can be elpected from bit 
iostruelioni, unlet: they ore immediately followed 
up by carnetl endeavoun to embody Ibem in action. 
These general lawiof culture, it it hardly neceita- 
ry Id remark, eAlend to the more exalted facnilie* 
of Ihe mind, at Hell ai to Uioie which regulate bod- 
ly habili, while the increase of the original pow- 
ert of lolellecl, and the fkcillly of applying thetn 
opractii.al utes cstt, it ii equally evident, be f e- 
;ured in no other manner. The Teacher mutt, to 
lucceed in bit inttrnctioBa, fDllow this example. 
lie mutt, from time to time, pretcribi- lubjeclt tof 
ipeeimeni of Ikmia, which hiiilnd«Bli thsll be re- 
quired lo execute according to the directinnt given 
them; and thete >l>ecimeB» are, rIko. in ■ -imilat 
manner, to be subjected to hit carreclion nod 
amendment I after which, luoh farther iiutrBclioni 
ire to be afforded ui may he found neceitary. It 
[here be any other way of forming habit) of time 
intellectual proccitn, it ii altogether unkuonu t» 



The tkill, eiperience, and prodenoe or (ke 
Icooberartf, it iiobviauo, etfenlially neremry (o 
•ncceu In thii pnrt of his butinm. Indeed, Mb 
Vitlcm of practical iotirnclioniiaoredilEcall, and 
retjulrei greater attention and abililiri Ihao Ihe 
!<ere buiiocM of inn ruction. Tlie lAnwf or ipeci- 
laein required nuit be u exactly ii pouible adapt- 
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cd to die actaal itateof 4he intellertoal powert^asd 
pre?ioat atealDmrots of the studenU. Tbe fint 
theme most be such ms will require lew labour aod 
ciertioo than those which are to succeed them. 
Vhat tbe studeots may afterwards easily effect, 
must not be attempted at first ; but even the fint 
theme must require such a decree of eiertion as will 
call into action all their powerti, aod carry them 
forward to the nest step \d their prog i ess to higher 
attaiam«*nt9. That burden which the labourer, by 
gradually increasing effects* may become able to 
support, would completely overpower him when he 
made his first effort ** He that begins," says Mr. 
Locke, '* with the calf, *^ may carry the ox; but 
be that will go at fint to take the oi, may so dba- 
ble himself, as not to be able to lift the calf after 
that.* * ** When the mind ,** says the same judicious 
author, '* has brought hself to attention and close 
thinking, it must be able to cope with difficulties, 
and master them, without any prejudice to Itself, 
and then it may go on readily." We have had 
most complete eiperience of the truth of this re- 
mark. Many students have informed us, that the 
tasks which had nearly overset them at the coai* 
nearement, have been executed with perfect case 
within a few months. 

■ The celebrated Lord Bacon, from whom every 
teacher may find much to learn, seems to have had 
precisely the same notions relative to themee and 
exercises when prescribed to students. The task, 
says he, most be as exactly as pouible accommodat- 
ed to the capacity aod knowledge pf tbe student ; 
and should require neither more nor less than he 
can give- Too great a burden might depress those 
who have little cQurag^f ond a burden too easy 
might lead them to place such confidence in their 
own capacities, as would both repress their ardour, 
and obslnict the progress of their studies. Mr. 
Locke further observes that **the mind by being en- 
gaged in a task beyond its strength, like the body 
strained by lifiioga weight too heavy, hus often its 
force broken, and thereby gets an ioaptness, or an 
aveision to an\ vigorous attempt ever afterwards.** 
In the same kssuy, he observes, that too easy tasks 
are equally hurtful. ** He that has for some time 
accustomed him&elf to take up what easily offers 
itself at first view, has reafoa to fear heskall never 
reconcile hiowelf to the fatigue of turning and tum- 
bling things in his mind, to discover their more re- 
tired and more valuable secrets.** 

Tbe themei which are presented to the students, 
most not only be adapted to their progress and pre- 
vious attainments, but also be frequently and regu- 
larly executed. Nothing can be effectually done 
in the way of acquiring habits, but what is frequent 
1} done. When we wish to succeed in dom* any 
thing, we exerciic ouri^elves in doiog it as often us 
we can. The same number of acts which, when 
closely following each other, will generate a habit, 

would fail to have this effect, if separated by long 



intervals: and Ike mora dlflkolt the atteiamnl ef 
the habit, Che greater is the neeettity of freqeeuy 
in tbe attempt. 

The dlflk;aUy of flndiof fit mtuecti b, prebaMy, 
one of the causes which baa prrveaicd ihia modeef 
iostruction from becominga regaUr imrt of the bu- 
siness of elemeatary education. We find, however, 
on examining the most popniar iyttems of imCnc- 
tioo, that this mode of teaching eomposlUon it either 
not considered as belonging to tlie basinem of the 
school, or not exactly ooderstood by theie who kan 
treated upon tbe lulject. It woold npponr aha, 
that Teachen have not daly considered the natiit 
and object of the chief part of theexeiciw reqnfavi, 
nor tbe source from which tbey ibonld hedravi. 
Young perMins entering npoa this important study 
cannot be supposed to potsem n inflkient tteek d 
knowl^ge for an aolnterrapted series of c ess p id 
tion. The daily Initmctions, the exnminatlom, 
andthelKM>ks whieJi have been recommended to 
them, must supply materials for tbe greatest partsf 
their ihemet, and the extension of tbe coune of ji- 
stmctioo to the elements of so many dUSffnt 
branches of Klence, is well adapted for that par- 
pose. 

The themes first prescribed, have a refer e nc e to 
the improvement of the intellectnal powers which 
are first occupied in the acqnisitloa of knewlcd|r, 
those which succeed, as far as it can be done, are 
adapted to the natural procednre of these powen, 
and theic dependence on each other, tm what fsl- 
lows, we shall point out tbe several clamet efrtiwsi, 
the separate object of each, and the manaer ie 
which the temchar corrects them, after they tre ens 
cnted, with a view to the improvement of fhtart 
efforts. 



or THE FIRST ORDSa OV TnBMB. 

The object of the first ihtntet is to accnrtom the 
students to form clear, exact, and adeqnate noiiom 

of the principal topics of the lessons of Initmetioe, 
and to express these motives in plain and perspi- 
cuous Ifinguage. Direct instruction, even acconpn- 
oied b> examinations, b not sufiicient to attaia to 
that end ; for such motives cannot be acquired by 
any efl'ort of recollection, or in any other auuincr 
than by making them subjects of deliberate thought 
and consideration Beaides, there are many caascs 
which dispose the mind of students to rest satisfird 
with B8upf*rficial knowledge of the subject. The 
unsteadiness and iui|)atieace of youth, the diflkuliy 
of coiifiniug the attention to one topic, the coo«ti- 
tutional disposition to paas rapidly from onetboagbt 
to another, to which It has been long necostomcd, 
prevent >ouog persons from fully untie riitindiag 
that Mhich they have no opportunity of bearing or 
reviewing acain and oguin. Tbe stud :*n*5. there- 
fore, must be placed in circumstance*- whuh >hall, 
in^mc measure, compel them to rrt iew or &tudT 
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^he subsfance of (hrlr Icrsont, to awaken tlicir rr- 
rollectiun, to make the principal topics the subject 
of deliheratioD, and then to arruiif;e and erpnv:*!. 



to fpre an acconnt of the processes of abstract ot 
£;cnrral idc&s. let the student pre&!) the question 
opon himself — How does the mind furirt them ? 



iheir ideas upon them pldiult and distinctly, in thf | \uil then let him follow < loselv the steps of their 
order in which they have conceived them. l-;xer> foundation fi or.' the first to the last, and, if he per* 



el^es of this kind bring to the (est the accuracy and 
di«tinctoesv r.f their views The student may often 
imagine that liit» notions are clear, and he nin} evt-n 
lie able in (-oiircrifntion lo express himself in snch 
a manner ai> to iinpo>e upon himself) as well as upon 
others. Bof, the moment ho attctipts to embody 
his thoughts in nritin;;, he tvill perceive tthere 
the li{ht fails him, and ^vherc obscurity and confu- 
sion begin ; and he will tind blanks and intervals 
in that knowledge which bethought he had possess- 
ed entire. By bULh excrci^•es, too, as arc nsually pre- 
scribed at thh stage of hiv prorr«s, and by this more 
deliberate mode of «:ludy, tue objects of thought 
are kept longer within tt:e notice of the mind. 
F-T.bodied in written signs, the smaller portions or 
fragments of thought take their place, keep ihcir 
position, and tUus prove the means of distinct a:.d 
permanent knowledge Spoken wordj, which fol- 
low each other in quick succession, do not present 
ideas to the mind so clearly aad distinctly a« writ- 
ten pigns. In some sciences, particularly those of 
Arithmetic and Geometr}, it woald be impossible 
to carr) on trains of thought, even with the greateiit 
verbal accuracy, but it is easily effected b> visible 
characters, and by conventional symbols. 

It Is necessary, in order to realize our views as 
to the -ubject of t/umef, to give a full and explicit 
explanation of (he plan folloF^^d out in this de- 
partment of our labours 

The Teachers* instructions should contain an ex« 
planationof that knowledge to which the Rtudf*nt^ 
attention is directed^ and also ao account of what 
is understood by the knowledge of the senses, and 
the distinction should be explained betwiit the 
knowledge of phenomena, or facts, and that of 
causes or principles. The themes are often pro- 
posed to the stndent^ in (he form of questions. s«> 
constructed as to make the e.\ercise a specific an- 
fwer to them, lor exampl**: Wiiat is the appro- 
priate oflicr <:f :!u' f:;(.»:li \ of perception } — In what 
manaer may ii Ijo di^tii guislied from sensation ? — 
Kotv do we acquire our notions of power ?— W h;j< 
is meant by a habit of any power : — liow 'nre ha- 
bits acquired and how lost ? — AVhat is nnder^(oo(1 
by the impression of external objects on the rensi's t 
What ate the processes of forming abstract and ge- 
neral idca^ ? &c. &.C. 

On all thc>e subjects, the students are required 
fo l)egiD by ap|)l>ing their own poMcrsof ii(tentio» 
and discernment to thcque»tion, by subjoining the 
Information they have received to iheir own jml;^. 
ment; and, when the subject regards the opera- 
tions of iheir own minds, b> attending to what 



forms this part of his business in a proper manner- 
he will find no difficulty in giving a distinct account 
of the subject. 

The familiar intercourse, which the student may 
be supposed to hold with bis onn mind, is the best 
and most satisfsing preparation for answering 
the que.<itions propoT>ed to him Oo every subject 
tlie btudcKts are invited and encouraged to hazard 
sui'h observations and iilastratinnsas may have oc- 
curred to themselves, in the progress of their studies. 

The studenty ore required to set apart a certain 
portion of their time every evening, for the compo* 
sition of their themes. Thev are all appointed to 
bring their themes with them the following day, 
or after an interval of a day, according as they may 
require more or Itss time. 'Ihe teacher calls upou 
as m-inv of the studi'nts as the time will peruiii, to 
rr.id ihc'tr i/n-niss in the presence of the class, or at 
least such p.irc of them, as uiay enable him to judg«f 
wiicther they have been executfd according to -tbe 
lircctions received, and, particulaily, whether 
the> bear Che marks of labour and diligence, in 
|iroportion to the time allotted for preparation. He 
adds, on this ocr.ition, wJiatever furtner directions 
may appear necessary (o render their iabours more 
«ucres<ifal in future aiteinpts. 

This is one of the most useful self, ol exercises that 
can be adopted for the improvement ..f students ID 
language, sentimeut and science. Its leading fea- 
ture ib Sjifcmutic progression ; commencing ev^n at 
•Ml earlier period i!mn is usual, in l.ngli-h Achooif* 
! he mode of elementary in.-trui'tion laid down in 
'he American ftcnool da^s books, is subsidiary 
to this end, and, if judiciously acted upou, niU 
be found in uecordance with tiiis principle, and 
uill greatls aid in the neces^ai} pre|>aratiou for ac- 
q'i'ring a radical knowledge of the art of compo* 
<ition. 

or TUB sFcoKo oRoea op thcmes. 

Though all the ttiemes require, in general, the 
^tertion of the intellectual powers, eacii order of 
t K-in has a particular reference to some one oi other 
f the intellectual processes, whieiibave been men- 
'ioned. The object of the first order of themes^ as 
.las been alrcad^)* remarked, is to promote (be ha- 
:>itual exerci>e of their powers, by which the no- 
tions thereby acquired are arranged under their 
pro|>Gr hcad». 

The di\er»lty of the objects of knowledge is so 
great that it is impossible to comprehend or re- 
member them in tbeir individual state. Nature has 
taught us a mctnod of removing this difficulty by 



passes there. When it is required, for example, Ithe processes of abstraction and geoeralixatioD. 
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Children and savages, iritliotit iiislrucUun, arrange led, and tbe student U directed to sfparalc it into Jtl 
their objects of amusement or of use; and, in Ueveral parts of exordium^ prcpnsilion, martttin, 
their ordinary business of common life, men learn proof, and peroralion, Such an exerciK*, too, Itii 



from riews of utility or necessity, to cla«s the ob- 
jects of their trade or profession i^ith much skilj 
and readineji^. In all periods, it hns been a favour- 
ite object with philosopheri, to dispose, under dis- 
tinct beads, or categories, the various subjects of 
fcieoce or of art. The ancient philoiiopbers carried 
this to an extreme length, and exerted their talent? 
more in teachin;r their b'rbolar» to divide and ar. 
range, than in instructing them iu the nature and 
qualities of the objects so arranged. 

The processes of abstraction and generalization, 
by which such arrangements are made, are the in- 
struments of general knowledge. Without them, 
human knai% ledge must have been confined to a 
small number of individual objects, whereas, by 
their means, the mind can comprehend, compare, 
and remember moltitodes of objects vrith the same 
facility as if they were individuals. Though these 



be improved by exercise and discipline. The n.iod 
may acquire a ready command and application of 
them. By frequent eflfoits, it may be trained to 
-seize npon the common features of objects, and to 
hold steadily in view its abstractions and cla.<sirica- 
tions. This habit may b<* promoted by a regular 
course of exercises, iu the execution of which, the 
students are directed to fix upon sninie common qUiil- 
llty, by which these object:; may be brought under 
one class. In many c&^es, as in the animal, ve;;e- 
table, and mineral kingdoin*i, pnrticul.ir;;, however 
numerous, may be cla*sed without ditSouIty ; but, 
'.a otncr instances, the c^j.nbiiiin;; principle or qua- 
;ity may not he ju obvl<«u^, an. I it may require ob- 
^r\*ation af d discrimination to fix upon a simple, 
Tuvariuble, aud co:nmon characreristic, by which 
iliey may be reduced into order. The powers ol 
knowledge, as hns been already observed, may be 
classed accorJing to th'.* end ov le^ult of theii* ope- 
ration, iu which we make thiMn the subject nf onr 
contemplation. Thus perception, attention, re- 
flection, reasouin;^, &c. are s>oiuelime3calIe.l pow- 
ers of knowledi^e, brian-ie the result of each indi 
vidual operation tciiuiii'racs in iiotion«, or thetlr- 
.nicuts of knowled;;f^. I'lom the tei:.»on» of oral in- 
Atructi(>n, tlic examinatifm, aud the l)ook<, the 
students may be enabled to answer th?' followiug 
quc*ation?. How many cl;i!*8es of words arc theie 
jn any formed Ian^iia;;e, and upon uh.-it principle^ 
are they divided? Whnli.^ the jaiacijdi; i»f arniii^«>. 
mentof the prcr/ifi^/z/e-f aiid catri^ori^i oT Aii>ti»tle, 
of the division of errotirs, accordine; to l.oi'd Hai mm), 
and of the differe:.t kindj and de^TCcs of e\idcni c ? 

The end herii in \iew ma\ be successfully nff.iin- 
ivj by directing the stu lent to tlie principal pd. J> of 
any regular discourse or c:).npu>ili(>n An oratioit 
hf Demoithcnes. or Cicero, forexa-nple, U s^l-Tct- 



obvious, serves a double p(ir]K>se; for ulitlc itar-. 
customs the mind of the student to the priocipin 
of division and arrangement, it nrcrssaril> indsecs 
him to cultivate or renew hh acquaintance witk 
classicul literature, lliit it ii onncceMarv to mil- 
ti ply particulars on this head. JCvcry 'J'l acker tiuf 
ceiving rightly the end and use of sfuch arru^tr- 
ment«, will be at no lois in Ouding subjects to nil 
hiM purpose. 

I'he Teacher carries tbi» part of the practical bu- 
siness still farther. He presents to bi^ ^tadenU ^ 
great number of unconnected jiarllcuLirs, aod re- 
quires them to throw them into their prosier anru;r- 
ment. A chapter of the proverbs: of Solomoo is ec- 
lected, and the stndeuta are require J to make as 
cU'rangement of the verses according to the roinri- 
ion of the matter. A similar use is occa>ioiialh 

• 

made of select or moral Kcniences. In theciecu- 



processes be but little affected by rule, they may lion of these exi-rcii-es, the students are desired tu 

place under one head those propositions wbtcli the) 
tiud difficulty in cla<uiog, in case the Teacher may 
be able to point out some principle by which they 
may be brought under their general arrangemcDi. 

These cxerciacs are read by the students in the 
class, and «uch remarks are made on the principici 
of the arrangement, as the i>articular ca^e may re- 
quire, that each individual may know how far he 
has executed his cbsay, according to the directiou 
he has received; and, that the students may have 
the benefit of the experience of their Teacher, he 
usuallv reads, at the conclusion of this bu$ine><, in 
uiTangement of the »ime paiticulars, drawn up by 
hitiiSLlf, with which the students ma) comparetheir 
own CKsays. We have ^reat pleasure in statinfc, 
that on several occaiiions we have preferred an io- 
geniou!) arrangement of tpomeof tlie students, to our 
own. There can lie no doubt, that a system ef 
exercises executed in this manner, must have tbr 
certain effvct of assisting the natural principle sf 
classification, of enabling the stndenis to aeqairt 
knowledge more easily, to remember more steadi- 
ly, and Io render the results of comparison mare 
exact and more general. 



OF THE IBIKl) OnOCK OP TREVT^. 

The object of thi.N order of themtt is to fonn, 
In th'- ii:tnds of the i tudeuts, those proces^e* of aui- 
vsis. and of investigation, which are the great ift* 
struments of acquiring j^ciiuce. This process cobi- 
prelirodft the combined operations of attention, al>- 
^trnetion, and judgmeni, tlircaed to the purl» or 
qualities of contplex objects, in ibe order of their 
(«jnne\icn and depuudeucc. It :<: not, however, 
euou.o;!) to know the manner in which thi*«e pio 
ceises are performed. The student must be induced 
((» ifuke a voluetary attempt to execute them him- 
-elf. Lven when he is sedeliU!" in folln« (ii;:iu'* 
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the busiiirsb of the class, and d{9posf*d io rxcrt 
liiaicelf, he ttill requires the autsiaoce of thp 
Teacher in preparing rperimens, ia removing ob- 
•tacleSf and in pn^ptin;; to higher exertion. 
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deoC U required to make efforts, to put his miod hi 
the attitude of awakened research, and to find by 
a regular procew of investigation whatever may be 
the unknown cause of the object. 



When the student has been aecastomcd to attend 
to the progress of iinalysis, a^ in the works of Locke. 
Ilntchcnbon, Heid, or other correct writer^i on the 
subject, he is required to put his knoi^Ied^ in 
practice. A portion of composition is selected, 
Kuch as an oration of DcmoKthenes^ or of Cicero. 
Or a paper of the Spertntor or Brief Itemarkcr, and 
the student is required •«> point out in order, .nnd se- 
parately, the print ipal puns, and the connexion 
that subsists among them. 

Uy the frequency of such eflforts, directed and 
stimulated by a vi§;ilant Teacher, facility and dex> 
icrity in conducting analytical processes will be 
gradually acquired ; and it is by such results, that 
the labour expended in this mode of teaching i*> 
distiuguished, from the mere inanimate routine of 
lessons and preq^ts, uuaccompanit 1 with any sys- 
tem of exertion on the part of the student. 

Under this order of M«m<s, is included also those 
which have as tl»eir object, the process of Iwk-sii- 
CATio^, by which truth is discovered. This pro- 
cess includes not only the operations of abstraction 
and judgment, but also of reasoning. To investi> 
gate, in the original sense of the word, is to search 
for an unknown object, by discovering and follow- 
'iog out the traces which it has left in the patii 
which leads to its unknown situation. Thus, we 
find where a person is concealed, by tracing the 
footsteps from the place whence he set out. Thr 
bound follows the track of the hare or fox, by tak 
ing up with his nostrils the effluvia which these ani- 
mals may have left in the path. 

To thi«i may be compared the keen and earnest 
search of the oiind, in its endeavours to disco vei 
the unknown causes or principles of things, hu 
deed, the aruietus and puzztas which the scent dog 
iflunifests in the search of game, affonls a visible 
representation of the careful, anxions, and dii>ap- 
polnted state of mind whi-ch the pbilosopherofteu 
discovers in hi^ researches after (i<itU. Knowing 
that there is a cause or principle to account fur ef. 
fects, or facti, he labour* to find it out, he tries all 
the expedients wiihin his rcacii, sfcnres one ^tep, 
and from that procri*!:; to another, till he couies^ 
as ft were, witliin >it;lit of (be unknown cause. 

This proco's lias beeu often explained and re 
commended to students, but the Teachers have nut 
done enough wh^n thpy have affonled a plentiful 
communication of knowledge. The student i« still 
left topnrsne the difficult, and, by him, untrodden 
path of inve^tigntion, u itbout any one to guide him 
In the course he is to take, or bring him back to the 
track from which he may have deiriated. It is here, 
wher«^.tlie master generally leaves him, that tbe an 
of teaching properly begins, and it U with this view 



Tile Teacher can find no difficulty In se1ectin|^ 
proper subjects of trial from tbe Orai Imlrudion^ 
from the books which have been read, and fiom 
common obdorvation. The following have been 
proposed ; What were the causes which produced 
the great conspiracy of Cataline ? Is the character 
which Livy has given of IJannibal, tapported by 
the at count of ht» conduct ? What Were tbe gronods 
upon which the Trojans trusted to Sinon in regard 
to the wooden horse? What are the difficultiei 
which occur in forming a standard of Taste ? Wha^ 
are t!ie pr.iofp by which Home Tooke confirms the 
account ho has given of the origin of prepositiont 
and conjunctions in the English language ? What 
arc the causes which render it difficult forstudenti 
to acquire a habit of attention ? 

A farther ex tension of this order of Themes it til 
tempted, in the composition of which higher efforti 
arc required, and h'ss nscfbtance aflorded to the 
students ; in which deductions founded upon expe* 
rience and analogy, upon habitual conviction of the 
uodeviatioc laws of nature on expectation of si* 
milar causes producing similar eflects, are snccesfi^ 
:>ively brought into view. The investigator begins 
with an effect or fact known, and departing from 
it, parses a long chain of proofs^ till he diieoverf 
the general truth or principles from which they 
proceed. This process is the best illustrated by all 
example. Suppose the remote and luiknow n object 
of iovesiigation to be the state of Kgypt, in rcspecjt 
of government, science, and art, tn tbe time o? 
Moses ; and the only fad with which tbe investiga^* 
tor sets out, that finit linen existed in Egjpi at thai 
time; the invcsti^^ator begins by directing hisatteD- 
lion closely (o this /r/rf, and continues it In some 
Huch Hack as the following: Fine linen; that U 
tine comiiaratively to the other fabricks of it, b\ 
that period, must be formed of fine threads, and 
those can only be made of fine flax, after it has 
^one through various arts of preparation, in wbicl| 
a number of workmen are employed. Theproducr 
tion of fine flax supposes the culture of other neces- 
sary kinds of grain, wheat, barley, &c.for we never 
find flax the sole object of cultivation. The art of 
agriculture, therefore, mnst have arrived at consid* 
erable perfection at the Ume of Mosei, ^nd with it 
the other arts on w hich it depends. 

Reverting again to the first position, fine linen 
can be woven only in a fine loom, which mast be. 
accommodated to the fineness of the threads i and a 
.fine loom cannot be made without much skill io thi^ 
arts of working metals and wood. Mefals are ex* 
tracted with great labour ft-oni ores dug from the 
bowels of the earth, and must go through many dif- 
ficult and laborions proce»8e«, before they become 



if stipplying thi? defect, that in tbh iluss the stu-imtjlcablc, «od be pre|raiied for a loon^ The wotltl 
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also must undrrpo cunsi Jtrable preparation biforr 
it goes into tlif hands f lli<- carpenter j a« li tlif 
loo«n it«i'U\ as a ver> coll•ple^ inaiiiine, Mipposo. 
§k\\\ and progress in the mechanical arts in l/j;>pt. 
at the time of ^io^es. 

By these and similar example*, the student may 
be trained to the prore%% of invest ij-Ttt ion He he- 
gins with facts or data firmly established ; t>TKe 
throw light on others whiih are clos^'ly relHtrd to 
tbem s and thus the mind passes ulon^ a ccninectc-i 
serii'B of intermediate e.iuses and const^qiiences, til) 
it ar* ives at distant and remote truths Muiiy bimi- 
lar subjects ma> be prr-sentcd to the stitdt-iits. tor 
example, what may be learned of t!c *>tHte of 
Greece, at the time? iiumer wrotf the llliad, sup- 
posing we bad no other source oT inforniation than 
his works ? or, what w<isthe state of the lii^hlands 
of *^cotlaiid, as appearing in the poems of Osisian ? 
The elTurts which the students make to execute buoh 
themn most have a strong tendency ti> exercise thr 
powers of attention, dibCiimiiiatioo, and inve^ti;>a- 
tion { to condnot the mind fioiu phenomena to 
caus**>, from principles to general truths, and thim 
to produce habits of reasoninc; on other subjects. 
Aftrr this preparatiun. and supposing at <iny time 
thi* s.udent is occupied in n-ading the histories of 
I'odf and uncultivated states of society, from his 
observation of the state of arts among them, and 
the 'acts which are narrated, he will be at no Iok- 
to tonu prettv distinct notions of theinsernal t'tate 
of siK II sorietit^ Finally, the Uacher shmtUi ofren 
present subjects of in vesti&^tiun (o his.'-tudent.s.nnd 
never leave thent without afl'urdiog them ^omethin:; 
to inquire about, or searcli for, and if he can oner 
Tender this process of mind habitual, the >tudent 
will require little farther assi>t:ince from \iU Teach- 
er ; ao.t the great end of thiapariof lif/«ca//oK uill 
be in a great measure accomplished. 



OF Tn£ FOt^RTU ORDFR <)P TRKSffS. 

Op the Themes hitherto e:^[)lained, the chief ob- 
ject has been to teach the students lo acquire luaU'- 
ciiih, or elements of reasoning und ciMnmunicutiiii. 
Much of the pupil's time i. occupied with surh r\- 
errises; after that |)eriod, ihej arc made lo take a 
wider range. I he students nmy now be supposrci 
to have added considerably i(» their knofvledg<» b\ 
the daily lesAons of oral instruction ; bi thecoui- 
of rc\iding in Which the\ have beeir enRa;;cd, aud 
b> '«ome progress in habits of -uch preparation. 
they are now rcciuired to execute tlumr$ of ;, 
highor order, of which the objeet i>, to rommui)!- 
cate rheir knowledi^e lo others, in cuMipositiou!,. 
by whirh certain subjerts are cx;il;iiii»'d or illlJ^(r it- 
«d in all their parts, or by whirh thiMuith orf;iUe- 



Reforc we proceed tu ^i ve diitsctioos fur the 
>>o*i!ion ofthesp thxtu^s^ wbirU have been ktig|^sted 
!o XM b> experience, w« find it advi»eable to give 
(he ffiudents the advantage of tbore iiilei which ia- 
i:ri.Mi> have presented fur the aMUiance of youuf 
•'oir.pi]<er^ They are certainly uicfol, if not ai 
:'(ilei^ to be cl'!-cly observed, yet as they confirm 
attention, inve-iti^atioo, and composition, and serve 
as frn^'i(C!»tiun«4, which may often prevent ominifW. 

Tiir f nle8ofcompos:tion which havrrbiefl> beet 
added to the ancient li»gie.by the scholastic writeit, 
arc such as may be applied to the maoagemeat of 
xiinple II nd of complex themes. Tliey are said to 
be simple, when the subject if such as may beei* 
prc-jsicd by a term or terms without alSriualion or 
iie^uliun, as philosophy, education, emalaiiss, 
ehivulr\ — the taking of Troy — tbc battle of Civ- 
nae — the fall of tne Romaa empire. C'onpiez 
/hemes are important and probable propositioi^ 
uhieh require proof or confirmation. Logic ii ■ 
.outhful 8iud\ — }outh is the B^ason of improve-* 
Kient— w isdnm is better tlian riches— evil coBmeoi- 
cation Corrupts good manners, &c« The nilcf an 
intended to conduct tbestudent from the fintto the 
last, to bug^e^tthe order in w bich the materials are 
lobe introduced, and to prevent them fromdeviai- 
<i)<;fiOui the path which leads mo>t directly to tbc 
cud in view. iSefore the student sees out onhisic- 
vtrstigation, they tiiTord, as it Here, a general prOf 
pcct of theconntry ihrout;h ivhichheis to pass, tf 
the TonXft he must take, and of what may be re- 
quired to accomplish it ni»a Nuccosf. 

Tl.e.-e ru!cj diieci the ^tuiieul lo begin with fisiiic 
exactly the meaning of iUe term or terms by w!iirk 
ihe !(ubjcct of the theme is expre^ised, that everv 
tiling doubtful or equivocal may be removrd re 
specting the n'eKuing which the coriipu>erha«aduul- 
I'd. Uitiiculties on tills point are to be settled hy 
(he canons of Lt\molcgy, and the signilicau':« 
ado(itcd by the !)i>t writers. They are next re- 
quired te explain the subject, by a AcleclJoo aii^ 
enumeration of its essential and accidental qoali- 
lii*?, according to the onler of their import, »o a.- 
ro convey clear notions «-f the subject of the 
ilieme. When tiie Mibject ^ull admit of it, the 
it'ideut must not be sat:- tied with a din'ct etpU- 
iratiou of the theme, but «ia>l also {nve an acrount 
!»f ili* ori^';in and progress, the perfection or dcilin- 
iij^of the mnttiT to which it rfla{c5, and it* cot- 
isexion with thiii«rs, of a similar nature, w ith a di- 
,':>ion of it into its logical or integral parts. 

II is not every theme which requires tlieanpU-^- 
'.ion of all thee rules. The first rule may be ?,onif - 
ires nece.>sar.\, the second is iiidi«peR>able in all 
Vihjcct.s ; the other rule> are anty occa>innallv if- 
.jiiiivd A rigid adherence to these rules might rrc- 
?ep composition formal, but that, in a great mea- 



nooa f.r proportions is c.taldibhed by appn^.iiate ^i.re, will be rcuicdied by frequent use and iudi- 
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cious application. These rules may be aptly illin. 
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(rated by taking (he ancient loi^ic as the Mihjvct of itions, the common 1an{:uB|t:e among tlicm v».i«, ** I 



a kimple theme. I'he object of tiic fir^i rule i ^ at 
Caiued by settlins the derivation of the term, at - 
th«* ar.alo|;y ou which it is formed, together nitL u 
me«uing of ttie epithet auritnt applied to it. Nf ii 
fbilowfl an explanation of the qualities, u^es, and 
end of this art and, of the means bv which tlie 
eiid ii accomplished, vie b> it« rules of dii»tinc- 
tioo, classificution, syllo|;ism, and method. 

The rules wiiiib cxperioiic« has enabl<*d ns to 
prticribe to juvenile co...po»ers, are such as are ad- 
dressed not only to the understanding, but to the 
feeliu^B of >ini(h, and s':ould carr> with them the 
authority both of reason and sentiment; hut slill 
thry are such as cannot be prnctiscd, unle^is the> 
proceed from the vohnitury deloriiiination of the 
individur.I. The young compoarr mu<)t be firfiil> 
couvinrrd, that ibe applicati<rn of these techuical 
rules su2•po^t•!S thcdixpo'itlonand resolution to put 
thcni iu pi'»i'ti(.e. iic mubt curry nith him to bis 
-Study a *iMi*fre and earnest «lei>irc to execute hi.' 
(/i.TM'- iu th(* bi st manner be can, for he cniiiiot ex- 
pert lo attain what he does not desire, nor to ob- 
Stive bctke or auv other rule.-!, uuh'ss he conimnud 
attention to them, lie may as well t-xpLCl to see u 
visible objfct without turning h> ew> towards it, 
•sto compo«e a theme without exciting the powei ot 
tbinliing ; and, whatever i\\^ gei^iu? or talents uia\ 
b^, he must employ time and labour iu proportion 
to the extent of his theme^ and thedifliculty of com- 
pfeting it. 

When the student sits down to compose his theme 
we are aware that he requires home other assistancr 
than that afl'ordcd by logical rules. Instruct ioi. 
Tannot be loo pUin, nor too minute, when direct- 
tfdto young persons just entering upon a new ard 
difficult btudy. The cxperienre which we have 
hod of the anxieties aud perplexities whirb assa'.l 
thcyouthlul ntiod, in its fir!it euueavours to airan*:i' 
aud exprebs, in a regular form, the elcra*'ntsof t,a- 
Mitningf has induced us to place ourtfelvcs best- ethi 
student in these momeuts when bis difRculiies uic 
most formidable Let emutation be prescribt^l H^ 
the subject of a s-imple thcme^ which the »iudent i- 
required t(» ej^plain and illustrate f and let it be thr 
business of the Teacher to watch over his elforti auo 
his demands, aud to give seasonable assistance. 
Comprehending the end or pur|x>se of the theme, 
the demand of the student is for motcriuls to ese- 
cute it. >Vhere are these to be fouud ? Mis first re- 
cbnrse will probably be toauthnrs who have treat- 
ed of emnlaiiou. But he is instructed that there U 
a much more fertile source near ut hand, which 
wi1lfurni^h him with materials, provided he see k 
after them iu the proiMT ivay-^hls omu mind — hi> 
own experience and recoHtrtlons. When he puts the 
questions to himself, what is emulation ? Let him 
Tccoilect these on which he has aln^ady acted, or 
on which he has observed oiher» act. He will r«*. 



rai. do this and you rannot — I can doit better than 
ou.*' When fart' er advanced, he may renirmher 
«w he contended to be first in all vouthful amuse- 

. *'nis. lie must have read the beautiful dcicrip-. 

lion of Gray, 

Who foremost now, delights to cienve 

With pliunt arms (he g)a*sy ivuvc ; 
The captive linnet which enthiuU ; 

What idle progeny succeed, 
To chace the i oiling circlets spcedf 

Or urge the flyiug ball. 

The student may have still more recent remem* 
biances. He may recollect of contending in the 
tirst place for his class, or for the fiic-t prize at the 
periodical examinations. Upon the clear recollec- 
lion of these associations, and from congenial feel- 
ings svhich may now actually exist iu his mind, let 
hiiu demand from himself uu answer to theques-* 
lion. What is emulation ? A desire and endeavour 
to excel What is it that ext ites this desire ? An 
object whiih other rouipetiiorsi vihh to posses^. 
Must the obji'irt of competition have intrinsic va- 
lue ? So ; it may be a sprig of laurel, a palm 
branch, a medal, a book, a seat of preferment or 
of honour. What is it then which gives value to 
(his object? It is the circum>tancc of obtaining it 
before all other competitors, and in the presi-nce 
of spectators. It is their reflected praise which 
animates the comijetitor:!, and which makes the 
Dreast of the student palpitate when he receives bis 
piize. 

The experience of competitions in which the stu* 
dent has been engaged, or those which he has ob* 
served, will siiggeet to him ilmt emuluiion, in its 
purest form, can only take where the prize is wou 
hv the personal exertions of the individual. Wheu 
huy undue mean> are u»ed to obtain it, or any ob- 
stacle directly or indirectly thrown in the %mi) ofu 
I ival competitor, the generous llaine of emulation 
is extinguished, and a mean degrading spirit is sub- 
<<ii'.uted in its place. One would think that the 
mortificatiun which the student ii:u?t suAer, when 
ne receives a prize \\ hich he U conscious he did uo( 
deserve, should dispose him to spurn it as alto^e- 
tier uuw orthy of his acceptance. He cannot have 
forgotten the manner in u hich the friendly straia- 
i;einof Nisus, in favour of Kuryalus, was received 
b\ the other competitors^, at il.e celebration of tlie 
Virgilian games. 

^gain, what arc the efiVcts of emulation ? Whru 
this principle operatis with full effect, it is tin- 
cause of vigorous conHict, of })er9ercring e\c:i- 
til n. conteiiipt of dtilii:ulties ami ihn,«rr, iiicreus' 
mg hopes, eager expect;iti:.n, ai:d. iu the moment.- 
of success, of exquisite deli;;ht. l?ut, that (hesta- 
dont may have a clearer view of this generous and 
energetic feeling, he may be directed to the histo- 
ries of great characters and great events, distiu- 



meaber, that when be was engaged with bis conim- gu:dbiog that which helnnip to emu!atinn. firrm fh 
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effects of oCbrr feelinjis not unfroqiiontlv aMtoc'iHtcd 
%iith it. lie nill be oniibl<*d to itniw a clour lino 
of diatiDCtion, nhco he coiikidi-n that the lnvc of 
fame, and the love of }>ower, arc lixe d iiiM>n the 



bv a pmcticQl course of discipline. Hiving io • 
fiirmcrpart of these iirirtares. endeavoured togivt 
.III aiial}«»i$ of the combinatioB of the lDCrllcettt.il 
jKiweni to which the term geniHt U cmnoioalv ap* 



po>«e&sion of their objects, uiihotit any \ieu' to j plied, ur now proceed to stale the roQr«e of ese> 
couipetiticin, or the iiuans b>' which they m.iy hclciieii^ which are prescribed with the \ieiir of nDfoid* 



obtained ; whereas the eflfects of emulation i-piin;; 
from the deiire of viccllini; the other col^(H'(ito^^. 

The »tudeut must also be aware of takii:g a eon- 
frnrtcd view of the field of con-' petition. That 
field may be called up by the imu«;ination. 'J1ie 
pcriiOn in whom the true spaik of emulation is 
Jkindlcd,mny imagine liim>elf placed upon ihe^amv 
arena with the competitions of other countries, aud 
other ages. When Ca*»ar pa^>ied the Rtatuc of Al- 
exander, he is baid to have burst into tears, becauM 
the Macedonian had »urpasS4>d him in all hii» actions 
at an crlierage. Virgil endeavoured to rival the 
fame of liomer, and Cicero that of DemiMtheues. 
Wheu the principles of emulation and ambition are 
conjoined in the »inie actions, it will require nice 
dlscrimiDations to determine what belonp to each. 

The principle of emulation in man, is one ot 
those which 'u unfolded in the social, and not in 
the solitary state. It is not confined to the breasts 
of kings and princes, of beroc!* and men of geniuit ; 
^t it is to be found in the cottu)^, aK well a^ in the 
[«alace. lo many situations, it* intluciice i> pecu- 
liarly excriedy and will be found a uiobt vala.-ible 
auxiliary in semiuariLS of education. It is the 
eoniiant and plea^inx resource of the student, 
which enables him to Mip]^ort inteliectuul labour, 
and lo suriiiountdiflicu1tie» in the w av to academical 
fame and honour. A shade of thib principle seems 
to descend to the inferior animub. The race-horse 
If prompted lo exertion, by the struggle of other 
boiacit engaged in the^ame career. 

Thia skeU'h is not intended lo serve as a Fpecimen 
o/ a simple /^cnit on emulation; but inereiy m a 
j;eneral iurvey of the ground, uith the view of 
]M>iiitiut; out to the atudeut where luateriaN may be 
ftfiind. There is indeed, but little dilReulty in con- 
diictia-,; him over this iield. He ha» only to em- 
brace the ^ubiel-t of a theme clo>ely, tO opply lo his 
own miud,t(} pre<»»hiiti*^clf uiih interrogations rehi- 
Tive to his demands, to follow out the natural aN>o- 
hciuttou:; of thingK, aud he will soon find matciiaU 
enough, and arrive at much information which he 
eo!iid not otherwihc have conceived to bu within 
•ii'i rearh. When he has obtained his materiul.i, he 
has only to scle<-t and ariaui^e them, according to 
r,he end he hai in view. Nor \%\\\ he find much dif- 
lindiy in suitably expressing what he distinctly 
knows. 



OF riu: FirTH onoca or tbcmes. 

TnK object of thi-* order of Themes^ is the im- 
Mri*\.emont uf ibe powers of genius and o£ Taste, 



in ^Qndtnvlgonitingthofte powers. The fulloHini;, 
nre such as seem best calculated to lead the uiiniN 
of vonih lo those important distinction.- in the nat- 
ter nnd in the icanner of cvmputiltun, which irill 
instruct and guide them, not only in their early ef- 
forts, but :n their subsequent progress The note 
perfect the knowledge of the student i<» in clasfical 
literature, the greater adv.-infage will he receive 
from the themtt of this order. Ic is ao imporCiot 
-irp to form char and just notions of those efon? 
which are coniddered :is the immediate result ofgc* 
nius. Such knowledge will not, indeed, confer tbe 
capacity, but where the |^nn of genius exists io the 
mind, it must lead to encourage and unfold it. 

Some of theqnesllons which are here put lotbe 
students may be thought too difficult, but let thril 
attempt to answer tliem even if they should partlf 
fail. What arc those parts in the lUiad wfaicb bfsf 
discover the invention of liomer; and ahatarc 
ttiobc passages which betray the least of il? ^hat 
lire the various shades of courage, w ith their combi- 
nations, in the heroen of the llliad ?— What are 
(hoHc traits in the poetry of Virgil, by which it is 
di>tingaitihed from Homer ? Similar que^lions may 
be put respecting modem as well as ancient aalbon.r 
huhjects stiil more general racy be pres« ribed.^^ 
What is the distinction between ])oetry and pro*ef 
Wiiat ate the limits to which poetic fiction aiioflH 
be subjected ? At other times, the students are re- 
quired to imitate a dialogue in the maooer of So- 
crates — a fable in that of .^l^sop — an eastern »tury 
similar to those of the Arabian Nights Kntertaio- 
inents. On reading the biographiral accounts of 
men of i*miuent talents, they are desired to stale tbi- 
rircuui>tances and incidents which gave an eirU 
direction to their genius ; aud the manner in wbirb 
obstacles were removed. We mention so otanv, 
and various subjects, that the Teacher may perceive 
the resources which are uithin hi» range. 

It is again admitted, ihiit /genius does notorigioete 
in the technicalities of education, or the oUserv-nnre 
of abstract rules for training the powers of intel- 
lect. But it oaturall\ occurs to ask, has iht ttachrr 
(lo other way uf working but by tlic mrchnj)i«m oi 
rtile!i* Has he no opportunities of commuuicatiiif 
vi\ii'\in:; inipr<'ssioiis, and of rousing actiiiiiei 
which cannot be touched by artificial precept« ? lie 
is (he instiucter f>f }oung people who may be sop- 
pu^cd to have had iheir minds iu some de^e 
awakened to the beautie* of untuie aud cla»ica) 
literature. 

The first dawo of manly study is new and plrar- 
ing ; and younfr people are delighted with the cen- 
se ioasoeu of their mental activities. The presence 
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aT a number of yofiith, oearty of the same npe, rn- 
SasTRcI ill the 8ame puMuiU, nod rontrndin^ for the 
lame distiHCtions, aflbrdj favourable opportunilic8 
of exciting those sparks of emulation and ambition 
n-hirh have ^uch powerfnl influence on the iniel- 
lectiml energy**. Kanf^oine in their hopes, willing 
to labour, and plrused with inffirnctioo, they «et 
out i%ith the roost agn^enbleaoticipatious^ and are 
flatc'd with the hopes of success. 

In the former rlas-i of f Aemw, the students have 
been accu3lomcd to the strict o1>^er?ation of rules 
but liiev should be sometimes left to make ruta for 
themselves, in the manniiement of their themes. In 
the fine arts, unless ihe work of the imitator exci I 
. the copy, the aits arc at a stand, and no fartticr 
progress can t>e expected. Rules prevent deviation 
and irre^lar>tie«, but they cannot create iu\en 
tion*, or lead to any hif;h de;;rce of cxcelloncc 
The noblest works of {;eniub have noi been the re 
Mill of rules, button the contrary, they have ofifh 
sprun*^ from ignorunce, and even from u positivi- 
violation of rules. Many in.n of gcniuir have had 
none of the advantages of rcj^ular education. 

Younj;; persons, theri-fore, in the rnurse of their 
education, should be left on some occ&iions to t.:( 
Oative iicpulse of genius and tasle; to make bold 
jittempts; to diadain the little limits of their 
rei^n; and ** unknown regions to descry.'* The 
great diversity of talents and of taste, in so nLin\ 
young persons, should be allowed to disclose itself, 
and not always be forced iato the same dii-ection. 
or be stretched opon the same Procustes* t>ed. 

In thi.<i clasii, therefore, the voluntary themet, the 

choice of the subjei t, and the manner of treating it, 

are left to the direction of the stndeiit, with those 

restrictions only, that the subject shall be import- 
ADt, and that it shall bear the accustomed relation^ 

to Che tficmiSf usually prescribed in this class. If 
any student make au improper orunseemly choice, 
bis labour is lost, and the thenie is retuiued with the 
stiffmA i^ deserves. 

The pupils are allowed to choose the subject, and 
the form and method of the exercise. It may be a 
narrative, or a description, an afj^nment conducted 
'.' in the form of u dialogue or osa\ , or a declamation 
or debate ; au epiittlc or a fable ; a specimen of 
iinitaiion or of iuve»tif(ation. It may i*e either 
composed in prose or vorre, epic, dramatic, or pas> 
toral. The students are particularly desired to 
bring forixard their perfnrinunre in their own man- 
lier, that au opportunity iim> be uQorded of giving 
tliem instructitin, as the particular case may fcquire. 
They are required to subjoin a signH declaration 
to their theme^ (hat it i^ their own coiMpusltion,an(< 
not cflected «»r copied from any anchor. 

This ciercise ii very important, and ought not to 
po*ts without a particular review. The stadent> 
have been invited to try their strengtii, to dl^cnver 
the natural bent of their minds, and those peculiar 
fal«-nti on which their future prospects uiid sacci>b^ 



in life depeisd. They are entitled to the deliberate 
judgmrot of their instructer. A rash or inrensider-' 
ate judgement might flatter delusive hoprji, or check 
the lising efforts of talents. 1'he Teacher may have 
it in his power to impart snch counsels as inav pave 
niurh fruitless labour, and prove the means of much 
future success. 

The Teacher has, indeed, a diflScult tan]^ to per- 
form in passing his jndgment on fnch e5>nys. }|e 
may, perhaps, find it neccsjiary to rommnnicate in- 
stvuctions which are not to he found among the ca-* 
lions of eriticism, and to oppose partial judgments 
in their own favour, lie may have to recommend a 
ditTereot direction of. talent from that which may 
be discovered in the specimen, and to tell the stu- 
dents plainly wheie their strength or their weakness 
lies, where the current is likely to carry them, and 
where it is to set. 

To the exerciiies which lead to the improvement 
of the powers of genius, wr have added tliose which 
respect the improvement of Che memory. This fac- 
ulty has a clo.«e connexion witii nil the other pow- 
-rs of niiud, and in a certain sense may be ^aid to 
.;f tiie ba&is of them. It is however, scarcely ne^ 
tcb^ary here to mention the thtmet or exercises 
which respect ihe sinprovement of the memory ^ for 
(he wholtr business of the class, in one way or other, 
tends to the impiM.enient of their faculty. Kverv 
thing chat contribute^ to iw.provc the power of at* 
ten(ion,hasa direct inUuinee on the power of re- 
membrance. T^e htudeiits are every day responsi- 
ble for an account of the instruction or the leeture, 
and i>oon after they bear it, mu:it give a written 
sketch of it The examinations, in the niiinner in 
which they are conducted, aifordd u eonsCant an4 
regular exeicise to the faculty of memory. 



PHEMIUMS 

Ofl'ered hj the Awi:ric\n i'niLosopHicAL Societv, 
hvld at Philadelphia, tor Proaioting Useful 

Kuowlcd^e, 

MAGELLAXIC Pf^LMIUM. 

Mr. John Hyacinth |)c Magellan, of London^ 
hnving mad<* a donation to tlie Society* *' to be 
ve«ted in a permanent fund, that (he iulerrstaribinf 
therefrom, might be awarded in anuoni prcmiunn 
to the authors of the best discoveries or most u^cfol 
impro\emen(>, relating to Navii;ation, or (>' Natu- 
ral phi Io>ophv, (mere Natural History o Jy ex- 
cepted ; )'* and several of these piLvniums remain- 
ing unclaimed, they are now od'cred by the hociet>9 
under the following ralt^sand ■ •tufiinons. 

], (^indid.itca are at lilnvtv t« pr.»>.«nt, for the 
preminin, any subji-cLComiti;; wiihla tho views of 
the donor, n-i expressed abo.**. 

II. The caiidufate nhaW ^• lul .tii aerount of th'' 
di:«rovery, luvendou or impiDN .* )M*nr, oddrc?!>ed 
(o Ihe President, oronrnf ih.- \ . r pT-'dT.f^ of 
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the Socioty.* fror oi" ptisiage or oilier charges; SDd 
fhall (lislingui^U his |icrformanf r by some Diotto. 
device, or «t!icr si^rn^ittire at bis pleasure- Togo- 
thc* witii this arrouf:! of his discovery, invention 
or iiniiroveincnt, hebhall aUo sfnd a f-calcd lrtt«*r. 
f i»nt.iinins the same moito, di'virr orbi^jnatnrc, an«: 
Mih^rriited with the Ti*^\ name and place of tiie resi^ 
deiKC of the author. 

Hi. No di-rovcry, invention or iniprovement 
^hall be entitled to this ptemium, whirii h.-n beew 
aireadv publisiied, or for uhith the author hasbet-n 
pabitcU rei*nrrtcd elsewhere. 

IV. IhedeciiioD on the co;ninunieali«r.s pre.-rnt- 
cd for these premium*, shall be made by the Socie- 
ty, iotiiemoutn of December, annually. 

V. The unsuccesbl'u* performances shall remain 
under conbideraiion,and their authors be consider- 
ed as caudidati's for the premium, for fine years 
after the time of their pre»euiment ( except such 
performances as their authors may, in the mean 
lime, think tit to withdraw. 

VI. The premium shall consist of an oval f late 
of iolid sitandard jfold, of the value of Jtn GuLitas. 
On one side thereof shall be neatly engraved j| short 
I.atin motto, suited to the occasion i together with 
these wordi, " The Premium of J. II, de JUas^rnan, 
of London^ eitaUUahed in the year 1786/* And on 
the other side of the plate shall be engraved these 

words, ** AKaidcdhythtji, F. S. to 

for his discovery of —————, j4. D. — 



iT it i«ha11 be the optlAB of the candidati, a fcoVd 6.- 
•^ilv. r medal, or piece of plate, with aiuitableii* 
srriptioii, of eqnij vsiliie. 

The value of t>ie prei:iiam awarded to any e.iD> 
didnte shall b(* ri-jEulated. within ?be above limiit^ 
arcordins to th"^ merit which the Society may at- 
f;Kh to hi.1 perfon^.ance. 

Published by order of the Society, 

R. M l*ATTLllSON, Secretary. 

Philadelphia, July lbI9. 



ATWAT£R*S AWTIQUITirs AND STjITlSTICI OF TU 

WKST. 



, , pre$idtnt** And the seal of 

the >eriety >hall be annexed to the said golden 
plate by a riband passing throu;;h a small hole near 
the low edge thereof 

l:\TRA-MAGhLLAMC PRI:MII;M. 
The fund estab!■|^hed by Mr. I)e Ma :eMan, having 
«o far increased, in tl«r hands of th • ??ociel> . ;is lo 
he ii;uch more than »ufli(irnt fui the annual pn^mi- 
inn, coutemidated by thr (loui'r, t-ie Society have 
resolved to apply the furplu>, in tiie dtstribiitioii of 
othf rpremiuniK, under th«> foilutt in;; iseads : 

1. for the best invention or impruveiiirnt de- 
pendent on Merhaiiic5, and applicable to Uacful 
piirpo«!4'.i. 

2, For the hc-t invention or improverapnt de- 
pendent on Clic'-uii^try, and applir.-iblc to useful 
purposes. 

N, For the bi-j-t mi*mnir on Kny sulnect depend- 
ent on Natural Hi-tory, nnd immediately applic;t> 
lile ti» Uiifful i)urpoies. 

The ri'ii'-i and conditions nn<lrr which tl:e r.xtr;i- 

Mapellunie Premium i* to be awarded, are the same 
a<i thoic adopted above fir the Ma^^'cliuiic l»re- 
iriem. 

The i:Mrn-Mas(»llanic Premium sliall consist of a 
siQiu of ihtMiey, of not ler^s than Tw.nfij Dollars, or 
nore than Forf'j.fv.'D-iffars: or, in lieu tlji-reof, 

• IVrviilfint, I{ril.*:l I\itf, r-.ti; A'irr l*n -i-li uu, \Vii 
*'am Tiljjhman, P. S. Dujjjiw.chu, uud 15. Cjin-nf! 



Wr before noticed this iuterestinc work, toA 
nuticipatcd much from the publication : and vc 
were gratified a few da,\s pa-»i oo receirinc • 
letter from Caleb \twater, sq dated Ciidrvihe, 
state of Ohir., >ept.SI, 1819, annnunclogiiiMidv 
inji^ put the manuscript of his woik, od the Antiqni. 
ties of our western country, i-.to the hands oft 
printer at Worcester, in ,\]as)0>huietts ; aod ri- 
pect.') to l)e able to pahMsh it sngitly Tbe work 
is to bi'a^vompanied u ith numerous plates. 

Those who feel an iuteeest in the drvelopecient 
of tiie primeval bi^tor of the United Staler, Mid 
wbo ar^ acquainted with tee talents and iodv^'.ry 
of Mr At wafer, will no doubt, feel j^ratified at the 
pro:>pect of such an iddition to our literatKie u 
must be that of the *• Antiquities " We proni^f 
ourselves, nnd onr read.^rs, a rich repait from the 
perusal of this work ; and we !>'ine«-rel> ht pe i^te 
public pBtronnffeniJiN rewaid the toil, labour, aod 
expence, .which nius* have b«en ioseparubl? froa 
the collection of the documeits. 

Fairts are daily developioir. which te.-id to prsv? 
that nn oiiginal populatio- cn.-e did ex=si in 
the Ohio Valle}, and indeed, piTiap, oin Cit 
Toiitinent, who have lonffceji,cf: to ex^^t. brt x.hfl 
have left relies of a civilization much more refined 
than that found amonps! the s.^agr tribes wiiiMc- 
habited the t.Tritory of the IJoitc^I Slates on IimIJ:- 
covery by the wiiites. To presc; ve the ivnei-i. 
brnncc of the remains of this lost race, is ceniiuU 
xfesirablec and the amn who volunuril> under- 
take, to place these memorial on record, and dijicija 
foriemnneraiion agon the geniions patronage of .li? 
rouuir^^ , ought not to be di^appuiotcd, 

lndcj)endent, however, of a general outline of t:.e 
Anliqnitie.of the West, thij work imII coutaiD io 
niiieh of detail upon the i-tati^tics of the couatr\ in 
uhirh thr.r rcljis are placed, as to render il> p.u- 
srs>ion vuluablr lo every jKT-an who de>ire5 to he 
acq minted with a very interesting jjcciiou of ou: 
country. 



*#* 



\ritiimetic, nnd s'>me other important &r- 
li^le^, unHvi.idubly jJOFt.-xjned. 



Charles y. liuUiiritt, pritdtr. 
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It nil] not b« necniary lo enlarge on Ibe rmlei 
whicb logiciaoi have rec amine ndtd for Ihe niBOa^e- 
neot oF complex Ihemti, ibo geaeral abject of 
whlcbii toconflrm ihclrulh uf propojillons b,v ar. 
gumeni or rvidrnre, and lo ettabligb Ihe Irulh d( 
causes, or the certainty of relaliiint. Tbe Dioil im- 
port aol of Uie rules required Tor conducling both 
kind) of fA emu are the tuain, in la far st leoii a; 
the object of bulb i> tbe allaiDoient of dear no- 
tions, lurid arraDgemrnl, and perBjiicnaDi eiprei- 
■ion. Tbe epecial ruin itbicb relate ID the ma- 
nageiaeiit oF llicie themn, may be iborlly euume- 
rated. Thai no proposiiiuni but lucb as are Im- 
portant and probable, caa form proper luhjecti; 
that llie meaoinc of tbe iubjects and predicate) of 
Ihe propfliilioD, be sccurattJv Gtedaod Treed from 
every degree of doubt or ambiguil}; I hat tbe 
(enl of Ihe affirmnlion or negation be diiilncll; ai* 
(etlaiiied, tfanl the propoiilion be alaled in Ihe most 
inivlligibJe manner, aud Ihr iubjecl divided ac- 
cording lo the logical rules of diriiinn ;— Thai the 
■Ilenllon of ihj: tludenl be neil diiecled In the 
kind of evijince by irhich the propoiiliun it to ht 
Cklabliihed j tbal ibe argumiinis are to be lo an 
ranged as toiupport each other, und be iiilroducei! 
■u luth order as Ihat th»ve which precede ihall 
thr»w light nn ihoie that arr to follun.and Turm ;i 
connected cbaia of rompariaunii, by nhich ihc 
•gieemenl or disacreenicnl eipies*rd in Ihc ptopo- 
•iliuoithalt be made ma ai felt. 1 1 ma) oflen hupjieu 
(hauonie of tbe inttrmedinle aifiiimenli or proofs 
..i;iy (bemielves require Ulnalralian. Thoe oiuii 

< bi ought furn-atd in iheir proper place. Finally, 
1 'ihjecllnns ugaliul Ihe piopuilion matt be ex- 
'. iilr and candidly oriifxeieil i and the prnof br 

..ii.-|iided nilfa a rcrnpilulatioD of the united 

' ■iijlli of all ihe arjnuicnli uhich have been 

. '..i^bt lu foufiim it. 

!:i> impossible to prascribr riiltt which slinllex- 
;';'l*ai"rord «ilh Ihe vnriely of rnbjcrii which niay 
cnuie under this older oS l^rtuen and thercfurr 
much tA Tiect-iiariJj lofl lu the jiulfmeni and capa- 
clij of Ihe touipn.er in pariicnlar eases. Though 
be cunnoi proiwrly apply mlrt of deniui 
•M the nrlhod and cerlninly of it ought to be 
hi) (tand^rd Bk Ihe brii and mnsl Irreaiilibli 
lucihnil of gaiuing admlisinn to ihe aiient of lb< 
ulnit. He miifl imilatr the Geumeiriiiae, In flrn 
ademptiog <0 eilabll))! Mith tlraineu, Ihe prli 



tbe particular case uiay require i nnd lu order 

a right application uf them, his alleDtioo is first 

reeled lo tome of the mosi approved tpeclmeni uf 

lound reuiuning. One of Ciccru'* Tuiealan qun- 

of hit paradoxei, Ihe 6. for eianple. 

Sfiam .apimUm dhitan uk— and tb« 



eiple . 



r datum 



■h dedunk 



. The 
snUDi fol- 



proof of a probable propoiiii.m may admit of va- 
rious kinds uf argumenl, each of ihem adding 
sourlliing to tbe ilreogth of ihc piobabilily, till 
their united itrengtb be luflicieat to determine tha 
ascent uflhe mind. 

Thai the iludeni may be aware of Ihe different 
groandi or prinriples un which deductioni, lu pro< 
; reainning may rest, he is directed tu ha*e 



Thes. 



indcutsl 



, lelecled 



itudeni is required I 



in writing the i 



en, ID specify the differeui hludv of evideue* 
hy which the tending pinpotition has been luppori. 

adopted, Ibcy may be alio required. In luch enei 
clies, lo appreciate the numher, drength, and lu>- 
portance of llie respective arguments, and Ihe pre. 
cise citcnl of the coDclualoOs which ihry warrant. 
It liobTluin, that the frequent occupalions of tkn 
kind. Guggeilnl From furbier itudies, ur from inch 
ilhcr 3perle< of reasoning as may fall within ibc 
each of the iludenti, moii be a good preparation 
for those of a higher order, when a lubjeci or prw 
potiliuaii proposed whifh they are required to con- 
rm or estubliifa. 

Tbe fultoHing iHlijecU have been prescribed i 

Logic is a useful stud]—" Vuuth is tbeieaton of 

ImproTrmcuI'— The bund of tbe diligent uiaketh 

riDual tulioli and Tirlups ore the noblest 

acqailiiions" Other lut^erli may be pteirribeil 

in tbe form of quoiions. What are Ihe great oh- 

■lacleain be^Luning a coutw of Philosophic lidu- 

CBlion I Wbnt are Ibe admntages of Literature f 

la the iotlitulion of prizes, iu places of edura- 

ion, useful f Do holidays promote study ! — Some. 

imen, Bgalo, the iludentt are roquired to eiecttte 

^ompariioni, brtneen public and priiBte edu- 

catiou, between the diligent and carrleu ilu- 

deots, between a town and counlry life, belweea 

the lyllogistic aad iuductire mode uf reaioniuii, 

II i) prnumed, that Ihtm occupalluui, Cun- 

illy aad regularly piaclited, must tend lu 
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not only Co enable them to find the materials, but 
to put them tof^rther, a\u\ tu express them io the 
nanoer best adapted to the end which they ha^c io 
?iew. 

It may be said, and we are sure it will be said, 
by the swarm of teachers who do not know any 
better, that yonth, during the time they are per. 
laitted to attend our Luglish schools, ctinnot pOMesy 
tufhcieitt knowledge or nmterialg to write uponany 
of these subjects ; but, if perfect or finished com- 
positions were expected, there might be good 
groumU for eatertuinlng that opinion. Hut, on the 
other hand, it is abundundy obvious, tliat, if stq- 
dcuts did not begin to compose on any subject, until 
tlii'v had obtained a complete knowledge of it, 
they would never begin at all. The season for 
forming that important habit would thus be utterly 
lost. In all cases, perfect specimens must be pre- 
ceded by many unsucci^sful efforts. Au eminent 



writer has candidly acknowledged, that he would a great variety of exiircibes and examples in tp- 



bg ashamed to disclose the many unsaccesi;ful at: 
tempts he made before he could produce anything 
worthy of public attention. Imperfect then 
as the first exercises of the students may be, they 
constitute the natural and indispensable steps 
which lead to higher degrees of perfection ; and to 
whom ran surii imperfect attempts be so properly 
|ubmitted,a$ to a teacher who can direct how they 
nay be rendered more complete ? Besides, these 
subjects have all of them their ea>ier and more ac- 
cessible partd; and it is moreover in the power of 
the student to add to hit» know ledge by reading and 
by reflection, lie may be said to begin his work 
with the small capital he has already acquired, and 
to trust also to that which, by assiduity and diii- 
gcnc&, he may afterwards realize. Nor ought the 
difficulty of the execution te be altogether reme- 
died. Jt must be allowed to press upon his mirid, 
not indeed with such force as to break his spirit, 
but so as to route his faculties to powerful and con- 
tinued exertion. " Fussunt quia posse vidmtury 

In the course of our btrictures, we have dwelt 
much on the importance of elementarx instruction. 
A practice of more than thirty years, in a numcr- 
oin and highly rcsprctahle school, has convinced 
OS, that the modes of tCHching tiie KngliVh language 
and compo^iitioii, a^ geuerally pur-;ucd, are radi- 
cally erroneous. The learner, after seven years 
drilling over tiie various pronouncing Spellin*: 
Books and Dictionaries, is, perhaps, able to spell. 
but not to understand^ even the leading words in the 
page, lie may sp«*ll criit//M-, curavony and cattfro. 
rj/, and guess one time out of ten, the local sounds 
of the vowels, which are mo«.t agreeable Io the 
teaclivr^s unciihi\ated ear, and, at last, triumph- 
antiv, utter the graue and acute accent. M'e have 
often been much arau>cd to hear the clownish pro 
nunciation of fwtcr for n^te ure, puople for pu- 
pil, doote for does ; td e kn shutij for ed-u ka shun. 



«ertoo for Tirtoe, wirry for very« ami a th4>usaii4 
others which were thus mumhied, tqueeicd^ orvAin- 
edout^ both by teacher and pupil. Such inatlet-' 
tion and vulgarity are shameful. There can beao 
excuse for a teacher's bting so grossly ignorant The 
Fcientific works of Mr. Walker will assist him to 
correct hii erroen, and enable him to pronomce 
the words of oar language correctly. 

The time which h frittered atcay in learnini; and 
repeating the paltry techuicalitiet, crammed into eirb 
mentary books, and leading to errour, wonld, if 
properly managed, not only make the learner bet- 
ter acquainted with the tpellimg and proauttuatim 
of words, but would prepare him far composiMg 
passablp, and for understanding the grammaticil 
structure of the language. Besides, this process 
would induce such habits of fAoti^A/ and disctimiuh 
tion^ as would lay the foundation of extensive fu- 
ture progress. In the American school class booki, 



proximate etymology^ is inserted; but the osefal 
and necessary art of pAr<a5eaod Mtntenct-makingn is 
the paramount object in view. Based M aatart's 
laws, and followed out, as they have been, by the 
immortal Conditlac and PestmUozzi^ the child learos 
to speily read, think, and compoge^ wiih as oiacli 
ease as he repeats the names of the visible objects 
around him. He reads the sentence, ** I sec ny- 
self in the looking-glass," in a perfectly natoral 
manner; he does not hesitate, he uoderstaadiit; 
he utet toordt to name hisideat. Instead, therefore, 
of keeping children, year in and year out. ipej* 
ling and acccnling, and guoMSing ; teacli them /0 
itpell and read sentences, and compote for ihemsrUu. 
This will create habits of attention and impro%c- 
ment, and by degrees prejMire them for commcucifij; 
a higher order of themes. 

The great utility of this* method has, of late. been 
abundantly verified, not only in teaching youth is 
our common schools to read and understand the na- 
ture of «vritten languAgc with wonderful factlih, 
but it is of Miiigular use in teaching the unforiuoaie 
deaf and dumb. It is a fact, strange as it may ap- 
pear, that there arc yonng people in the As>laici 
at Hartford, iu Connecticut,Bnd in the city of Nm- 
York, with only one year's instruction, that can 
write a more connected and sensible letter, than 
man\ others of the same age who are blei^sed nidi 
the faculties of hearing and speaking, and who 
have beeu much longer under the discipline of io- 
Mruclion, by the common method puriioed is 
schools. Thcbc facts are before the public ; and to 
test our remarks, wc appeal to purenti in general, 
and request it a» a purl of their duty to examioe 
their own children, even iu the simplest speciawn 
of composition, and, we trust, they will be con- 
vinced of the truth of our observations. We hesi- 
tate not to say, and we believe it, that in the great 
mass of schools throughout our country, doi one 
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most natarnl proc«!AS to ucdrnfaod what he learni, 
nndtoqualify him for enjoying happinesi 4o him- 



pupil out of twenty, of fourteen years of age, can 

pat a sufficient number of words together to make a 

correct sentence. If this be the case, and weaf- self, and of being nseftil to wclety.' 

firm it is, what is the use of so much time, expense] 

and labour being devoted to the mere repetition of 



words, when on the principles of anatsfsig and syn- 
lAerlt, the learner would be able, under the care of 
judicious instmctcrs, to compose correctly, and to 
test his own productions by the rigid rules of gram- 
Bar, in less than one half the lime usually occn- 
'piod in acquiring a knowledge of this branch of 
learning. The combiuing systftiif as it may be call- 
ed, of teaching thought and language^ when right- 
ly understood, and experimentally acted upon, will* 
we doubt not, create a new era in the elements of 
philosophic education, and be the means of remov- 
ing one of the most formidable barriers to the ac- 
qubition of knowledge. 

In the progress of recent improvements, two po 
pillar methods of instruction are before the public, 
that of Bell or Lancaster, and Petallozi. The 
former purposes, that one child should teach another, 
and thereby save expense. This, as it respects econ- 
omy, is well enough; but it is rather doubtful 
whether this syitem can ever be called in competi- 
tion with the latter, which embraces all the excel- 
lenccd of the former; besides, it conducts the 
learner through the most syglcmatic jfroeeai^ to the 
highest and roost exalted branches of science. The 
child is not left in the bands of a monitor who is 
little w iser than himself, but he is conducted by an 
interro^atoiy teacher^ who is not only a companion 
in study, but one who has accumulated a fund of 
knowledge, and acquired the art of communicating 
it to others. B> the Pe^tallotzitm method, the learn- 
er aud teacher become alternate iniitnictcrs, as fur 
as the learner's knnw ledge will enable him to pro- 
ceed ; but when the pupil is at a loss, his teacher, 
at all timet;, 15 ready and able to give him the most 
simple and satisfactory explanation. In the Lan- 
ciUtterian t>chooh, a vast improvement might ea»il> 
be adopted, viithout increasing expense, by quali- 
fy ing and introducing inter rogmtotjf monHoi* or sub- 
tcarhcrs, wboc^e duty it should be to ask questions 
nud give ansuers to the scholars in the classes over 
which they preside, in all the branches which arc 
tautchi. This would, at once, break in upon the 



Oir THE MBTHOD OP nETERNINIMG THE HERITS 

OP THEMES* 

Tbe labours and the anxieties of tbestodents are 
by no means at an end, when they have executed 
the prescribed fAemf, nor those of theteaci rr, when 
he has delivered and finished his exfrniination. It 
cannot be expected, that the difficult art of compo- 
sition can be acquired by the students from listen- 
ing to lectures or lessons of oral instruction, and 
making a few unconnected efforts to express their 
thoughts on paper. The execution of a series of 
such specimens, is the fonndutiou on w hich the only 
effective system of discipline can be confitructed ; 
without which, neither the teacher, nor his students, 
can be properly said to have discharged their i«- 
spective duties. What, let us ask, is the liue of 
conduct which the master artist pursues, when 
his apprentice has shown him his first specimen 
of workmanship ? lie examines it carefully, 
he minutely compares it with the instructiout 
he gave, and points out to his apprentice where 
he has done right, where he has failed, and 
where also he has succeeded be} ond expectation. 
He accompanies hii remarks with still farther in- 
structions, to be observed iu the next succeeding at- 
tempt. When the next ^|)ecimen is produced, he 
makes a still more scrupulous examination, he ex- 
tends his instructions to smaller imperfections^ aud 
directs his attention to nicer beauties. The teacher, 
if he wishes to do any good, must follow this exam- 
ple ; and we take the liberty to add, thatsuch a per- 
son neither uudcr»tandi hik art nor his dutv.if be 
does not cheerfully bestow this additional time and 
labour, which the circumstauces of his students 
certainly require. 

The specimens executed by the students are not 
all of that order which require to be submitted to 
the deliberate examination of the teacher. On tbe 
specimens of the first class of themes^ he requires 
only that the student should read them, when called 
ujMMi, in the presence of the class; and he takes an 



opportunity of making such remarks as occiur. 
paMivitii which pervades all these schools. Thel Those which are to undergo a mo re complete exami- 



cbild repeat* what he ik told, without knowing 
whether it is right or wrong; the monitor goes by 
hi» clasn tartly but seldom thoroughly onderklands it. 
TbuH, '* Ihe blind lead tht blind:' But by the Pestal- 
Ionian method, the child is always put in a situa- 
tion, in which he is compelled to exercise his rea- 
son. A question is put to him, the answer to which 
will enable the teacher to discover whether he has 
mnj ideas of his own on the subject or not. Thus, 
is the teacher put in possession of data^ whence be 
may begin his instnictioos* and by iacreaalng the 
child's ikpacity to comprehend^ leads him by tbe 



nation, are usually entered upon. After the pupil 
has been some time engaged in exercising his skill 
andjudgment on various subjects, a greater degree 
of attention is bestowed upon them, and longer time 
is given for their execution. The themes must be 
written out in a clear distinct band, without inter, 
iineation or correction. They must likewise be de- 
livered at the ap[H)inted time, that another exercise 
may be prescribed, while the former is under exam- 
ination. The Teacher carries the exercises home 
with hin for private examinatioD, aad brings a cer* 
tain number of them every day (o the class, with 
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the correctiooB wliicb he hat made, and reads sach 
parts of the themea and crittcums as he finds neces- 
tery. Id this manner, during the session, the bu- 
siness is carried on ; one theme being under Inspec- 
tion, and in the course of being read in the claw, 
and retnned to the students, while they areprepar- 
ing another, to be subjected to the same trial, to un- 
dergo the same process of remark in private, and 
reading in public. The advantages of this method 
of instruction can scarcely be appreciated, eicept 
by thos^ who have seen them realized in their ac- 
tual eiperience. For example, it is impossible for 
the teacher to anticipate by instructions what can 
only be suggested by the specimens in bis hand. The 
student, we may suppose, has exerted all his skill, 
and no small shore of labour in the composition of 
the theme, and it now remains with the Teachtr to 
appreciate his success. He thereby knows, too, 
%rhat farther instruction may be inquired, and the 
student is in a favourable situation to profit by any 
ihing that may be said. Without such, or similar iu- 
iercourse, the production of the first specimens 
of composition cannot contribute mbch to the im- 
provement of the student. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark, that the na* 
lore of the judgments which the teacher passes on 
the compositions of hit students, must vary accord- 
ing to the meriti or demerits of the execution, the 
form of the composition, and the progress which 
the student has already discovered. There are two 
general views, however, which the teacher endea- 
vours to keep before him in the examination of 
these themes. First, to trace the course or teiiour of 
the student's mind, from the beginning to the end. 
In the introduction, selection, and connexion of his 
materials, that be may be eotiblrd to point out, 
when be ha« goiie astray, when he has kept on the 
right path, and whethei" he has chosen the best 
rnurse to attain bis end. Secondly^ to observe 
whether the quality of the style be siich as seems 
best accumiiiodated ta the nature and kind of the 
knaterials, and to the end in view. When the 
teacher returns these exercises^ be delivers his Judg- 
ment publicly io the class, and reads those parts of 
the theme^ when he cannot overtake the whole, to 
which his remarks have a particulatr reference ; at 
the same time, informing the author for hb benefit, 
and that of the class, whether upoH the whole 
the subject has been properly treated, in what 
points it is defective ; whether digressive matter has 
been intru(lui*pd, the rules of method properly at- 
f<>nded Io, and ttie language adapted to the subject; 
k*or mu&t be forget to point out the.4e parts of the 
theme in which the student bus been most success- 
l':i1, that by his public approbation of the author, 
he uiay excite the cmulaiiun of hii fellow students. 

The i#»arher may ucquin\ in a v^ry little time, 
that sort of criticism which will enable him to make 
hi% remarks useful, and to execnte it with great fa- 
cility. A few haurs will be sufficient to fxamina 



as many thfme$ as be can coDTCBleDtly discnat ttt 
next day. A slight perusal of mmay of them Is ad 
that is necessary to perceive tlieir general dcCecliar 
merits. Referring to certain teehalcal marks pre* 
viously explained to the class, indicative of digres* 
sion, redundance, repetition, obacnrfty,— 4efeciivt 
or ill arranged sentences, — Canity epithets,— which 
he fixes on the margin, the ttndent it directed tt 
those parts of hi» (Asms which require farther atten- 
tion, and to the general nature of the defects which 
have been noticed. Itmntt be acknowledged, thrf 
the correction of themet in this Banner, and partie- 
ularly, thii exposure of defects so as not to ghrt 
ofi'eoce, is a matter of considerable delicacyt and 
requires some prudence. Yonng persons auiy bt 
readily excused for thinking too highly of thdf 
own performances, while they are apt to be disap- 
pointed and discouraged upon discovering Impcr^ 
fectionb, wliere they were not expected. la such 
circumstances, the teacher must touch (he failinp 
with a tender hand, and in the spirit of parental 
kindness and forbearance. Tlie earliest buds tt 
kpMng are easily affected by the inclemeary of the 
atmosphere i and harsh expressions, or even the de- 
livery of them in a forbidding and aathoritatife 
manner, might prevent altogether, the fkrther effects 
of such Useful and improving exercises* The u- 
St ructions and admonitions, therefore, of the teacher, 
should fall upon the tender minds of yoath, like 
gentle rain on the new-sown fields, and commasi- 
cate both nourishment and vigour. When the 
teacher, in this way, lays open to yonth the sosr- 
ces of mistake and errour, and smooths the access ts 
the sciences, their candid and ingenuous mio^ 
readily yield to salutary instruction. It i> on sach 
occasions, when their minds are rendered attendfl 
and docile, that he has it in his power to reach dw 
latent springs of action, to give young minds a Cs- 
vonrable direction, and to do more good than coqM 
be done by ingenious lectures, of by severe remos- 
!>trance. 

The most difficult, at least the most delicate pin 
of the teacher*s business, is the treatment of the 
more faulty exercises. Were he to expose thea Io 
the unqualified terms of disapprobation which tber 
may possibly deserve, he might ruin every chaore 
of being useful to their authors. He must hr Mii*- 
fied with overlooking at first, some of the^e failu, 
and neglectibg no opportunity of enconraging the 
student to do better. The approbation which ke 
bestows on meritorious exercises, is to nian\ a sni- 
cient reproof; and were the teacher to add a fall 
exposure of defects, alienation and aversion fron 
>tndy would probably be the immediate coase^ 
quenre. I'he teacher, therefore, as far as he is 
warranted by prudence and ulterionr views, mast 
tniuitl<' some approbation even with his severest 
ceoNure, and lay hold of every thing that can afford 
encouragement. On no account most he lose that 
influence which he possesses over the minds of hb 
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ttudetttf^ ia eke u$€ of wlitch staodt his only chance 
bl bringiDg^ them within the reach of improvemeat. 
Tlilf regular method of appreciating the merit of 
ikemei^ has not be^n much followed in places of 
•duoation ; but it will appear still more no?el to 
•ommit the determination of the merits of ihenus 
to tbe students themscWes. Yet, acifordiog to the 
plan of conducting the business, especially In large 
•cbools, this plan-is absolutely necessary. With all 
tbe time and attention the teacher can bestow on a 
class, and with tbe expedition he can acquire by 
constant practice, he cannot possibly overtake the 
examination of all the thenus ; and yet unless the 
tkeme$ are regularly examined and brought into 
pmblic HOtiety the attention of those students whose 
exercises are overlooked, will soon become r«*laz- 
ed, their spirits depress^, and their feelings irri- 
tated. If our themes pass without notice, they will 
Batnrally ask, why need we givO otirkelvesso much 
trouble in composing them ? — The whole iheme^ 
therefore, must be examined, or th^ plan must be 
given up. 

This situation has suggested a method of review, 
Which not only removes that objection, but brings 
with it incalculable advantages, which cannot be 
obtained in any other way. When the themes are 
ready for examination, the teacher makes choice 
of tome of the students, most distinguished by their 
abilities aAd progress, and to them are committed 
tbe review of such themes as he cannot himself over- 
look. These are in the language of the class, called 
exmninatorsy a less assuming title than that of critics 
or censors, and we think more appropriate than 
nsomt»rs. To each of these exasfdnators a certain 
\iumber of themes It committed, for srhich of course 
thfty are accountable, and which they are required 
to read over carefully, to examine in eVcry part, 
that they may be able to appreciate their merits, 
tind to give iki a report in the form of a written cri- 
ticism, attached to, or accompanying the thtme^ 
and signed by the examinator. When the theme and 
the criticism come to be reviewed by tbe teacher io 
tbe class, unless he finds something particularly ex- 
reptionable in It, he reads publicly the parts of tbe 
exercise on which criticisms arc made by distinct 
references, and makes upon them such observations 
c« he finds necessary ,and returns the theme with tbe 
criticism to the author. If tbe criticism does not 
five sattffactioQ, a method is pointed out tn he 
afterward explained, by which both the theme and 
the criticism are brought again under the inspection 
of tbe teachor. 

This mode of apfreriating the merit of themes^ 
may appear uuKStisfactory, or objectionable, but 
experience has sufllcleotly sbo^o, tftat uiany ad- 
vantages are derived firom it. It has always hap- 
pened, we believe, in most public schools, that the 
more advanced students, in some way or other, 
iiave given aisislanct to Inferior scholars. The ma> 
uagemeat of mck aftustaace it no doubt somewhat 



delicate, and the advantages connected with it, iW- 
pend not a little upon the experience and prudence 
of the teacher. Were not the examiuators subyecu 
ed to strict discipline and control, the practice, so 
far from being useful, might be extremely perni- 
cious. Ignorance, conceit, partiality, petulance, 
on tbe part of thosejuvenile assistants, might cause 
irritation in the minds of such as might conceive 
that th<iir exercises had been unjustly criticised. 
But with the precautions that are taken, these dis* 
agreeable effects are alto^ctiier prevented. The 
examinators are publicly and solemnly appointed 
to their office, which is considered as highly honour- 
able ; and before they dnter upon it, they are bound 
to discharge it according to the instructions which 
they receive, and from which they are made to uu<^ 
derstand that there must be no deviation wliatever. 

The examinators sLTc first of all expressly prohibit* 
ed from allowing the themes liommitted to them, to 
pass into the hands of others, and also from taking 
assistaniie in fonaJng or in expressing their judg. 
ment. Again, the examinators are required to read 
over the Whole theme committed to them, for the ex* 
press pul'pose of fully comprehending its general 
outline. They are next to give an account of the 
method in which the theme is conducted, and the 
particulars which follow in their order, from the ' 
beginning to the end. Then Uicy are to apply the 
rules of criticism which belong to that kind of 
theme, and to determine bow far it has been ex« 
ecuted aecording to the instruction given, iind the 
end proposed, whether digressive matter lias l>eea 
introduced, or any thing of importance omitted. 
When they have exhausted their critical poucrt 
upon the matter or substance of the theme^ they are 
next desired to extend their remarks to the arrai}ge* 
ment of the sentences, and Uie choice of the ejiiso 
lies. Finally, they are instructed not only tn re- 
port faults and defects, but also to point out tho^c 
parts of the theme %%hich t/est deserve to be read 
publicly in tbe class, that the author may b- grati- 
fied with his success, and aho that ii may prove an 
encouragement to others. 

The examinators ane farther required to deliver to 
the teacher the themes, w ith the criticisms annexed, 
at the time appointed, containing distinct and ob- 
vious references to those parts of the tAcme which 
have given occasion to their remarks; and also to 
make use of the technic:il marks already alluded 
to. In the discharge of this duty, there is one rule 
absolutely indispen!«able, and which is never allow* 
ed to be violated with impunity, viz. the criticism, 
however just or well founded, must be eiprc«sed in 
liberal and breomiog terms, with that dtffideoce and 
candour which are due from thoite ^ho mn>l be 
conscious of many defer fs and im perfect ions uf 
their own. It is farther underntnod, u9 an obliga- 
tion binding upon tbe ^ hole clan's, that no mention 
whatever be made out of doors of any «ti ictures or 
remarks wbicb may have l>eeo made on the tk^nte^ 
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by the teacher, or by Ibe students, with certifica- 
tion that the individual convicted, can take no part 
for the future in the public business of the class, or 
receive any prize or mark of distinction, to vrbich 
be might otherwise have had a just claim. 

The advantages derived from this mode of criti- 
cism, suggested the idea of extending them to all 
the students in the class, and of affording to every 
one, in his turn, an opportunity of exercising his 
powers of criticism. This object is easily attained 
by interchange of themtt prepared for examination, 
by committing to each student the exercise of one 
of his class-fellowv for the purpose of criticism* — 
The experience which the teacher has acquired of 
the abilities and progress of his students, enables 
bim to distribute the themes in sucb a manner as to 
render the competition fair and equal. He makes 
the strong enter the lists with the strong, and those 
of moderate or inferinur ahilities to engage wiih 
Yuch M arc neurly on a footing with them. There 
are certain exercises, which are evidently of a su 
pcriour ca&t, which the teacher reserves for his own 
inspection, and also such as he perceives abound 
with defects, and he returns the latter with such re> 
marks as are most likely to encourage, and to di- 
rect future efforts. The more distinguished e^isayb, 
he often descants upon at great length ; and draws 
from them te&«nns suited to rouse the emulation and 
industry of youth. In this way the spirit of emu- 
lation h not checked by great superiority of talents 
being thrown all on one side, and nothiDj; is re- 
qnircd from any individual which he is not known 
to be able to perfurm. Tlius, opposed to each 
other, with as much cquulitj as can be expected, 
«very single student i» furui»hed with the strosigesi 
motives to exert his attention and his ingenuity, ll 
becomes a sort of kingie combat, in the presence of 
many spectators, and it has been found to produce 
•attcniiun and diligence in many students, when 
other motives bad failed. ' 

To ;;ive full effect to this method of discipline, 
one step farther has been found necessary. AmUiif, 
so many spirited, industrious young people, it ma> 
be cxpectf'd tliat the author of the theme is not al- 
ways niilislied with the judgment of his examinator, 
and he may, pcihaps, be suspicious of ignorance, 
or misrepresentation, in the criticism. The more 
the author is conscious of ability and industry ex- 
erted in the composition of the theme^ the more apt 
will be be to question tlie judgment which has been 
formed of it. To remove, therefore, every ground 
of misunderstanding, in a manner acceptable to 
both parlies, and to give •ncouragement to farther 
exertions of ingenuity or industry, the work of 
criticism is continued. The author of the theme h 
allowed to peruse the criticism, and to return it to 
the teacher, witii such explanatory remarks as he 
may think necessary ; and, on certain, more impor- 
tant points, this warfare is carried one step farther 
Atill. But the teacher takes tlie first opportunit} 



of putting an end to this cootroveny, by iotf^ 
posing his own judgment oo ibe SBl^|ects io dispute, 
to which both parties readily and cheerfully lab- 
mit. During this amusing conflict, new lights atd 
prospects are discovered, which often coodnct the 
parties beyond their expectations. It is perfectly 
understood, however, that none but points of tn- 
portancc can be admitted to a second review. 

The utility and efficacy of tb^ rules by which 
these are conducted, have been demonstrated by 
long experience. Bot very few cases have occur* 
red in which it became necessary to inflict ceasitfe 
for improper discharge of doty. Mistaken as the 
examinaiors must often be, in the remarks which 
they make, they always express their opinion, sad 
as it is, in modest and inoffensive terms. Whraaay 
important difference has occurred between tbeaa- 
thor and examinator, the teacher has ever fonad k 
easy to settle it to their mutual satisfaction. Yooag 
persons will always prove docile and reasonable, 
when they feel that they are treated with candour 
and kindness. Esteem and conlideoce opes the 
minds of ingenuous youth, and keep alive a sense 
of obligation and of d4ty. 

Finally, this method of conducting the fAcaieiand 
criticisnut is highly beneficial, both to the authors 
and examinaiors ; and has been found, from expe* 
riencc, an excellent expedient for calling forth tkt 
intellectual energies of the student. There are few 
situations in which young people can be placed 
more favourable to application and industry.— 
Their interest, honour, and spirit, are combioed 
with the exhortations of the teacher, in dispo»iDg 
them to an animated di6ch<arge of their duty. Tke 
authors of the themes compose them under the ua> 
pression of their being subjected to a strict review ; 
the examinaiors employ their utmost efforts to dis- 
cover imperfections and defects; and the teachn' 
himself must acknowledge, that, by thus natcfain*: 
over and dircctipg this intercoui-se between his stu- 
dents, hq has derived much experimental in&trac- 
tion in the proper manner of conducting the bibi^ 
ncas of the class. 



CONCLUSIOK — OR THEMES, 

Such an account has now been given of the na- 
ture and object of the themes prescribed and ex- 
ecuted in our advanced classes, and also of the 
method of determining their merits, as, it is hoped, 
may enable any teacher, who approves of this plan, 
to put it in practice, as ior as circumstances will 
permit. It is not to be understood, that all tke 
subjects of themes which have been mentioned, are 
discussed in a few months or sessions. The number 
and variety of them are intended merely as speci- 
mens, to show that the sources from v^hich the la- 
bour and exertion of the students may be drawn, 
are almost inexhaustible. Nor is it strictly necei- 
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sAry that the themes ihould always be preKcribed in 



expedient, spirit in the attempt, and celerity in tlie 



the same order in which they have been explained 
in these etsays. The teacher ought to regelate his 
conduct in this respect according to circumstances, 
and to prescribe more or fewer of one kind than 
another, as he may see fit. 

Before we come to the conclusion of our re- 
marks, we are tempted to propose another order 
of thtmaty different from any of the former. We 
do it, however, with great diffidence, because we 
appriehend it is the first experiment of that kind 
which has been made in teaching extemporaneous 
composition. 

It has been sufficiently explained, that the object 
of all the themei which have been prescribed, is the 
acquisition to the student of clear and distinct no- 
tions, accompanied with proper arrangement, and 
habits of judging, reasoning, and communication. 
The attainment of these habits is more or Iciis con- 
nected with premediUtion and study. But, if we 
take a survey of the powers and habits which are 
required (o carry on the business of life, we shall 
find that there are other active processes and habiu 
than those already noticed, the possession of which 
it of infinite consequence, and which, as has been 
already remarked, are not called forth by the ordi- 
nary routine of public education. 

The great talents by which the important busi 
ness of life is carried on, cannot be acquired by a 
•ystem of preparatory studies, but only by such 
exercises as tend to promote decision and despatch, 
to remove doubt and he^^tation, and to lead the 
mind to seize the fittest occasions and the happiest 
moments for decisive and vigorous exertion. In the 
management of great and complicated negotiations, 
for example, where there are various interfering in. 
terests, requiring mutual adjustments and accom- 
modations, with little time to devise expedients, the 
man of solid and methodical talents, who can only 
think according to a slow and regular process, is 
completely outstripped by the use of those snperi- 
Dur powers by which men conceive, judge, and de- 
termine, as if by intuition. Many persons can 
make a set speech for a public assembly, at once 
argumentative and eloquent, if you give them time 
Cor preparation, but are altogether thrown out if 
any thing unexpected occurs to derange the train of 
their thoughts, and the concentration of their rea- 
■oBing. But how different is this slow, methodical 
process, from the facility and dexterity with which 
the accomplbhed orator draws his materialii, in the 
instant,from the most remote resources of his know* 
ledge; or from the readiness and success with which 
the man of science supplies himself with a|)propri* 
tte arguments, and lucid illustrations, to support 
and to adorn his theory. 

Any system of education, therefore, which pro- 
notes the devetopement of those intellectual ener- 
gies ; which cultivates presence of mind, a ready 
ccrauoand of the intellectual faculties, fertility in 



execution, must prove of incalculable benefit. 

These important processes of mind are hue little 
promoted by the common discipline and ordinary 
routine of our systems of public education | and 
many have doubted even how far these high intel- 
lectual energies are under the control of education 
at all, and whether they are not altogether in- 
herent and constitutional. 

But, without pretending to deny the great and 
the striking difi'erence in the original constitution 
of the human mind, we think it cannot reasonably 
be doubted, that these high intellectual endowments 
to a certain extent, at least fall within the range of 
intellectual improvement. In proof of this, it may 
be remarked, that no person ever poiisessed them» 
in their highest degree, at the first attempt $ while, 
on the other hand, we may observe them enlarged 
and couflrmed by favourable situations and circum- ' 
stances. When the experienced general served bis 
first campaign, he did not possess that nice tuet of 
fixing on a favourable field for action which he af- 
terwards acquired. Many are the quick and dex- 
terous processes of the mental powers which arcac- 
qnired, even in die earliest period of life. The boy 
at first finds greatdifficulty in binding ideas to signs, 
in ^combining letters and sounds, which he after- 
wards does with a rapidity that escapes his consci- 
ousness. What quickness and despatch, in the ex- 
ercise of bodily and mental powers, do even com- 
mon characters display in their respective arts and 
profefcsions ? Wluit f&pid judgments are formed by 
the rope dancer, the professor of legerdemain, &c* 
It seeroa impossible to deny that the force of habit 
extends also to those pure movements of mind now 
under coosideraiion, so as to bring them within the 
range of improvement. Let us next inquire wluit 
are those means of improving them, which may be 
included in the discipline of the ychuol ? 

It^s admitted, on all hands, that these processes 
and habits of mental actions cannot be attained 
either by rules and precepts, or by study and pre- 
meditation. If any thing can be done in this wa\, 
it must be by placing students in situations and cir- 
cumstances which render their exerci&es indispen- 
sable or necessary, and in encouraging and assisf- 
log them. We cannot, indeed, anticipate the real 
licenes and occasions of future life, which may call 
forth habile of actions ; but we should approaoli 
them as nearly as can be done in a system of edc<« 
cation — and certainly students may be placed in 
circumstances favourable to the acquisition of thi-ke 
habits. This is one of those advantages of a pub 
lie education, to which a private one can luy no 
claim. To counteract doubt, hesitation, end pro- 
crastination, in the student, the sources of so much 
evil and uuhappiness in life, exercises should be 
prescribed to him which admit not of delay ; ques- 
tions should be asked which oblige him immediately 
to take bit ground ; and encouragement should be 
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gWen to tliose who discover the greatest activity 
and despatch. Agaio — to enable the itadeDt to ap» 
ply his faculties to any subject with the tame ease, 
in the presence of others, as in private, let him be 
accustomed to stand up in bis place, to collect his 
thoughts, and to exprens them, on subjects so select- 
ed as to require him, upon the instant, to survey his 
store of knowledfre, and to bring forth what may 
be necessary for his present purpose. And, as it 
often occurs that the student is totally discouraged 
firom making any attempt, by rhe first view of the 
difficulties which attend it, every thing should br 
done, on the part of the teacher, to overcome this 
repugnance, and to encourage him to make a volun- 
tary effort, to a certain extent at least, in the full 
assurance that his future eflbits may be more suc- 

eevAil. 

Many of the subjects of exercise already men- 
tioned, and whicii have been executed with study 
and premeditation, may be fitly employed for the 
acquisitiou of those habits now under considera- 
tion. Sooie of theiie are proposed to the class as 
subjects for exiempore discussion ; and, after a few 
moments* consideration, such students as think 
themselves qualified, are desired to explain the sub- 
ject in their own manner. On the first opening of 
it, if any difficulty occur, the teacher conducts 
Ihcui through the first and preliminary step, and 
then leaves thrm to proceed in their own way. — 
1\'h(Mi one student has concluded his account, it Is 
asked, whether there be any others in the class 
who may choose to enlarge, oi'to correct what hns 
been already advanced. It is ncccsssary that the 
subjects thu!4 proposed, for an instantaoeouii display 
of mental activity, should have a relation to the 
kno\v ledge the stuJents may be supposed to have 
•cqui led from bouks, let^soiis of oral instruction, 
l*T:nrc4, and (heir own ebservatioo. On such sub- 
JL'CK, they nre required to collect, to arrange, and 
to (»!«pre!i8 tiK'ir l(uowlcd«;e, and to (rust to their 
p;irticulr«r rc^o'jrces fur the accoinpli>hment of the 
pjrposrd end. 

In following rp (his plan, the teacher puts in re- 
cpiifition the ftnowledge acquired from the perusal 
Oi" hi:*tory . With a view to this exercise, iu the be- 
ginniu;!;, the students are advised to fill up the time 
v\I.rrti th(* daily business pf tlie c\u*% nu^y not re- 
qi'.ire, by reading the hi<ttories of rnde, uu- 
cvili^ed nation^. The> are afterwards required to 
};ive an uccount of certain subjects withiu the stip- 
[•o<ofi course of their historical studies. Suppce 
the ^lll<.!eul iiHL< been en^n;:ed in the narratives rela- 
tive to rude and UDpolibhed nations^ many quebtiuns 
L»jay l)'.- a-^keJ respecting their government, their 
arts, anti tlieir occupatiOLs. The elTect of such in- 
<iulr'ies tb lo accu^tolu him to arrange and express his 
ideas, and to nflTord a stron>; motive to read with 
attention and interest. 

Experience has taught us to render this exercise 
^poiticularly useful to one description of ytudeflts. 



There are always some yonog penoBi \m every 
class, who, either from their early yean, tnm 
aversion to scieatiilc itady, ttom habits of idlcaai 
already contracted, or from the defeeit of foraer 
discipline, io spite of every effort thai caa beaadt 
to induce them to exertioBt do aot eater keartUy 
into the business of the class t aad wbo accerl* 
ingly, though obliged to give their penoaal pn»» 
eoce, are osaally seen to sit with Tacaat aad wrac- 
cupied minds, sometimes to the anaoyaaee of their 
more iodustrioos neighboan. Keeping in view tirii 
class of students, we have found it OMftel to ei^a 
more particularly open thfm the reading of history, 
and of some chaste aathoni which are coaf ei s cdl y 
within their reach, and of the sabftaaee of wUibI 
a regular accoont fir<im time to tiine is l e quii ed.*- 
Here we beg leave to make a short digression, !■ 
order to mention a book of sterling merit, aid 
which is admirably adapted to this mode of inftrae- 
tion, *^The Baivp Rcmarkkb/' by the Heverei^ 
and venerable Esra Sampson, of Hndsan. This 
work we consider as one of the best readily hooks 
for youth ever presented to the Amerleaa pablie. 
In our school we use it permanently* as ai aiBcom- 
panying text book to Ewlng*s Geography aid 
'' Tytler*s Elements of History.** These works 
form a yaluablc treasure of facts and amral triths, 
which ought to bo indelibly fixed in the mind of 
every youth. We hope our profbsiional hrethree 
generally will examine the merits of these works, 
and judge for tbemseKes. Our object is, not tt 
much to commend, as it il to bring them before tht 
instnicters of youth, and the community at large. 

But to return. In following oat the plan, ss 
easy aphorism of Lord Bacon, a maxin of aaciest 
or modern philosophers, or a sentiment of a classi- 
cal author, is proposed, of which immediate eipia* 
nation is required. When the students havedh- 
tinctly conceived it, they are reqniredto taketbdr 
ground, aud lo state, ip order, tlie particulahi which 
it contains. When one is not succesiiful, aPCther ii 
called on to repeat the efl'nrt. The whole is oos- 
cluded by the teacher, ppiating out the causes sf 
any dilDculty which may have occurred, aad si{f 
jesting a proper explanation and arrangement. 

It is unncces»ary to add, that a full and coupleit 
explanation of those su.hjccts cannot lie expected 
from such extemporaneous efforts. That is not the 
object in view. The purpose of the exercise is tt 
accustom the student to exert his intellectual factl- 
ties without preparation— to render hiro prompt is 
expedieut, and active in resource — and, at the saos 
time, to accustom him to facility in expressing his 
sentiments. 

On some occasions, this mode of discipline if 
particularly directed to the powers and habits o: 
deduction : a probable proposition is suggested, 
and such of the studeats as think tliemsolves quali- 
fied to take part in the discussion, are desired ts 
support one or other of the siller of the argnmeo!^ 
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with sneh reaiois ai oecnr to them at the time. 
The following are tome of the subjects which 
luiTe. beeo proposed. 

WUdom » better than riches. 

A public, is preferable to a prirate education. 

An insUtution of prizes is u»efol. 

A habit of reading notels is hurtful to the student, ^c. 
When any of these propositions are made after 
a few moments of consideration, the students are 
required to choose their side; when those who 
Chink themselves prepared, are called upon to 
maintain the proposition, by bringing forward an 
ai^ument in defence of it. This being done, 
another is required to state the objection. The 
former is then allowed to reply ; and other stu- 
dents are called upon for additional arguments 
and objections, till the sul^ct be exhausted. 
During this exercise, an argument or objection, 
that may have been overlooked, is occasionally 
suggested by the teacher, and an immediate an- 
swer lb required. 

This exercise is sometimes carried on with still 
more formality ; the students are informed the 
preceding day, of the subject proposed for ar- 
gumentation, that they may come to the dis- 
cussion with arguments and objections. 

The students are required to state the argaments 
and objections simply and distinctly, without any 
thing extraneous or declamatory. It is the duty 
of the teacher to keep the disputants closely to 
the subject, to interfere whenever he finds it ne- 
cessary, and to continue the dispute no longer than 
he thinks proper or useful. When the business 
of argumentation is finished, in order to secure 
the attention of the other students, to its progress, 
a recapitulation is required, from those who were 
not engaged in the disputation, of the various 
arguments and objections, which may have been 
advanced on either side. 

It is obvious that this method has a mantfcst ten- 
dency to accustom the youthful mind to discri- 
mination and accuracy in its conceptions, to a 
reliance upon its own resources, and to a ready 
command of language and expression. 

Thus, have we endeavoured to lay before the 
friends of English education such rules and hints, 
ai we hope may be useful in conducting the pro- 
cess of composition^ We have had actual experi- 
ence in this mode of instruction, and feel war- 
ranted in asserting, that if these principles are it 
rigidly, and as scrupulously adhered to, in English 
Seminaries as they are in the Latin and Greek, 
we have no doubt there would be found, young 
persons, possessing as much Intelligence, useful 
learning and common sense, as in those institations 
which are venerated for their antiquated forms 
and ceremonies. Our object has been, aid still is, 
to establish a more rational and logical system 
of inculcation ip our comaon ichooU, and to 
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abolish the foolish custom of compelling youth 
to pour over Latin and Greek authors, ten or 
fifteen years to learn how to compose a thema 
on the common concerns of life. 

Within our own knowledge, young men have 
entered common schools to learn the elements of 
English grammar, arithmetic, geography, &c. 
after having been bound dovin eight or ten yean 
to the Latin and Greek languages, but who could 
scarcely spell or read a plain English sentence. 
It is a mark of inexcusable ignorance and in- 
justice in parents, to sacriOce so much of their 
childrens* lives to the shrine of prejudice and 
gothic absurdity. It is a fart, that if teachers 
have but a mere superficial smattering of those lan- 
guages termed classical, although ignorant of every- 
thing else, they are idolized and paid extravagant 
salaries. We have known teachers of this clasa 
to receive froni sixty to a hundred dollars a year 
for teaching each pupil, but, at the same time» 
parents would hesitate, nay, absolutely refuse tu pay 
one fourth of this sum for the same number of hours 
in teaching the branches of a substantial English 
Education. This is inconsistent and unjust : we view 
capable teachers of common schools as equally lm« 
portant,and as equally valuable men in society, they 
are in fact our most useful citizens, and ought to 
be more liberally paid* It would be a blessing to 
our country, had we more teachers of this sort, and 
less of those Latin and Greek pedants, whose ig« 
norance, presumption and bad taste, vitiate our 
youth, and destroy all respeat for that kind of 
knowledge which is absolutely indispensible, It 
is really laughable to hear the multitude apprecU 
ating the excellency of - a classical edncatioUt 
when, perhaps, not one ouf of five, knows what 
it is: all they know about it is, that Latin and 
Greek belong to it i and therefore every boy 
that is to be greater tb»n the village squire, uncle 
or grand father, must go to the Latin ScAool at the 
expense of every thing else. To attempt to reason 
with parents on this most absurd practice would 
be useless, habit and prejudice govern, not reason. 
We do not wish to depreciate classical leemiog y 
on the contrary, we should be glad to see it encour« 
aged, when it is properly taught, and when the 
learner has talents to acquire a complete know<* 
ledge of it. But we condemn the rage for learning 
those languages to the exclusion of our own. Tha 
stigma cast upon our language is such, that it is not 
unusual to see the teachers, and even the puling 
pedants of an initiatory grammar school, sneering 
at every item of knowledge that is not in their Latia 
grammar, CoBsar or Cicero. English grammar anf| 
composition are below their notice, and teachers 
of English, not worthy of their respect. Theso 
prejudices and ungenerous sneers are exceedingly 
injurious tu the cause of English literature, |f 
parents will persist in giving their sons Latia ai^4 
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Greek, let them select such masters as can see and 
Afar and teach tho.-e laiignagcs correctlv, and infuse 
into Ihe mindi of youth, liberal and generous sen- 
timents. 

In tukinj; a view, however, of the va^t improTC- 
ment!) in the ineuns t»f iustruclion, and the encouraj;- 
ii:g support held out, we hope to see the day nheu 
menof talents and integrity u ill tnrn ihetr atten- 
tion to the importance and inrreai>ing r«rspectabili- 
ty of professional teachers. We are proud of the ac- 
cession within ourown knovi ledge; teachers in every 
•ectioD of our country are directing their atten- 
tioo to the science of mind, and qualifying them- 
selves for conducting the processes of education on 
philosophic principles ; their zeal in the cau«e iii 
uniting the interest, and obtaining the co-operation 
of parents in the great and good work of ** teaching 
Ihevouns idea how to shoot." This augurs well; 
may the American people foster the-jc organs of 
intelligence, and deliberate in council on the prc- 
vepts of wisdom which shall direct and dilTuse 
Mnl verbal knowledge among their children. 



ON THE INSTITUTION OP PRIZES. 

Thb objections sometimes made to the use of 
emulation in systems of public instruction, are 
chiefly founded on ignorance ; or, at all events, 
on an injudicious application of that most active 
aud animating principle. Of all the faculties and 
desires with which the human being is endowed, 
00 one seems more capable of ministering to 
his improvement, than that under consideration, 
for, ntevery period of life, and in every rank ot 
society, its influence is manifested in the most une- 
quivocal manner, prompting the man as well &<> 
the boy ; and in the cottage, as well as in the senatt.' 
and in the Held, to engage in competition nithiheii 
fellows, regardless alike in most cases, of the mere 
prize which calls them to the liit, and of the la- 
bour by which it is to be obtained. The principle 
of t'laulfitiou, indeed, seem$ intended by thegre;it 
Author of our frame, to supply the ivaut of action. 
The love of knowledj;e, for exampJr, cannot create 
exertion, until the pleasure attending that acquisi- 
tion has been, in some degree, experlenci*i!. TIic 
tense of intercut too, and the feeling »f duly, arv* 
not of very powerful eSicacy in the youthful mind. 
The prospect of di:>tuiit advanta^o mnkes but a faini 
impression, when counteracted by tjje seducements 
of pleasure, or by the arj;iii:ienis of idle compan- 
ions ; but the spirit of emulation overcomes all 
olistaclcs, and supplies all deticiencies, animates 
the student to the most arduous attempts, and jus- 
tains his j)ersevcrance amivlat the severest labour. 

Aud why should not the jiublic teacher, \*ho h.is 
•o many diflicultie<i to encounter, avail himself of 
the advastdgeii with which he ii thus supplied, and 



follow out the path so dearly deliaeftted to him bj 
the \ery finger of nature ? It Is, no doubt, consider. 
ed by some, as altogether derogatory to the dignity 
of (icience, that Its precious treasures should be ob- 
tained indirectl>, and not sought for, purely and 
solely, on their own areouot. Others again have 
iDuintaiiied, tiiai to excite emulation among young 
P'>ople in pUcer) of iRstniction, iii only to stimp 
amongst them jealousy, euvy« and a thousand simi- 
lur causes of irritation. These opinions, however, 
are all so ill foun<led, and connected with views of 
human nature so narrow, and uophilosopbie, tbit 
we cannot allow ourselv«*s to waste time ineipos- 
ing their ub>urdity ; and. ne arc satisfied, that, up- 
on the minds of those %Tho have had any experience 
in the education of youth« and who have thereby 
become acqutiiiited with the more energetic !>prio^ 
of action in the mind of a student, these ohjectiua« 
will make no impresaiou but that of ridicule or 
contempt. 

It will,indeed, be readily admitted, that the pnr- 
tice of giving prizes, which hab long been practised 
in one shape or other, in most seminaries of learn- 
ing, has not always been regulated by just views of 
advantage. In the first place, they are cominocly 
proposed to students who have already distiogui&b- 
ed themselves by genius or proficiency, and are 
already possessed of academical honours. Few or 
no prizes are proposed to those in the lower clashes; 
and tlius the great body of the stndeottf, indudio; 
those who stand most in want of excitement, are 
altogether shut out from the operation of that pow. 
erful feeling, which so frequently sustains tbe}QoUi- 
ful spirit in the pursuit of excellence. Again, i.ie 
greater number of the prizes, proposed in our seats 
of learning, areconlined to single cjja^s, wbishare 
written on certain occasion^, on determined •ab' 
)ect5, and according (o fixed rules, whiUt nooiroot 
are employed, or* indeed can be succe>sfull\ en« 
ployed, to ascertain whether such productions be 
uctually, and bunajidc, the works of the iodiviJu- 
als in whose names they sire claimed. 

But. to be productive of general utility, thepris- 
ciple on which prr^es are awarded in s^choob, mtbt 
rest uu a very ditlerent foundation from that now 
alluded to. The influence of the system mu«t be felt 
ihi*ou;;h the whole establishment, extending to ev- 
ery (li'scription of students, and modified accordio^ 
t# their agc^ progress, and circumstances. The 
honours and rewards attending it, too, mu<>t be be- 
stowtd oil such a principle as to come more or 
le» within the reach of every degree of talent aoi! 
Industry, and to excite hope aud expectatioa io 
every breast. None must have reason to consiJer 
themselves excluded^ but such as exclude theirr 
sclves, by idleness or bad conduct. Nor mu»t the^e 
honours be conferred for siDgle efi'ortii, or upua 
occasional instances of success but on ilie 
contrary, they must be so ditstributcd as to be cob- 
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sidored ibe reward of habitual indastry, combined 
with talent— of regular and spirited exertion, in 
every part of the studeot*s business — of general 
merit nod eminence, in the ordinary excercises of 
the cla>s— and also, fur progress and imp rovcmeni 
iu the habiiti of composition. The great object of 
the Teacher ought to be to carry bis pupiib bo far; 
and, thus iar uUvanced, they will find themiiclve!> ut 
once prepared and inclined to go farther. 

The number of prizes iu an,> class mu5>!, no doubt, 
be, in some degree, pioporlioiied to the number i»l 
competiturb ; thuugh this, for obvious rea&ouk, 
cannot be done, with perfect eK.trtnesb. 'J here 
uiust be a step within the reach of every individu- 
al ; and the partialities of self-love \v»ii domeiime^ 
induce tue pupils to place this higher than it would 
be tixed by thejudgrneut of lUc tutor, and thuy oc- 
raiiion unavoidaulc disappointment. In ilic case 
of literary couipetition, the maxim of Viigil can- 
not be strictly adhered lo, "/Vemo—- i:om donedns abt- 
tit; " for it is the success of surne, and ihedolVutoJ 
others, whence spring the inicreirt and stru^j^lc of 
Ithich the Teacher here avails himself, to I'urthei 
the progress of his students. One point, how ever, 
must be iixcd, as far as tiie uaiurc of tiie thing will 
permit, which is, that every individual muat be sat- 
islied, that the honour fpr which he is a compet- 
itor, will be awarded w ith the severest impartial- 
ity and jualuc^s. 

it is with much diflidence, that we mention the 
schemes of giving prUen, which has long been esta> 
bltshed in our school. It ib confessedly imperfect, 
requiring to be matured by farther experience ; ^tiU, 
ve believe, it is the first regular attempt tliat ha« 
been made to extend the principal «)f emulalinuto 
every order of student'i, and to all departments of 
study ; and it is therefore hoped, that the account 
now 10 be given of it, will be received with can- 
dour, by those who may hereafter carry it to higher 
perfection. 

This institution of j)rjz««, according to theprinci- 
pie BOW acted upon, was introduced many years 
ago, and experience has veriHed all our expecta- 
tions and crowned our labours with buceess. The 
principle of action, which we bad brought into play, 
speedily manifested its good elTeeta, by rendering 
our pupils more regular in their attendance, more 
eager iu all their endeavours to eicel, and by infus- 
ing into them a stronger spirit of indostry and ap- 
plication. 

Id watching the influence of this principle on 
the youthful miud, the idea of extending the plan 
of prizes still farther occurred to us; this we did 
by prescribing, to the more advanced students, at 
the end of every session or the academical year, 
a number of prize essays, to be executed and deliv- 
ered in public — of these essays the subjects are 
very various, as selected from the wide fields of 
science and literature ; and the premiuois, as hi 
Usual in such cases, consist of medals, both gold 



and sHver, of books, and, even in some instance^, 
according to the direction of the t/onpr, of specified 
sums of money ; for, we have mncb pleasure in ad- 
«1ing that several liberal minded persons, in token 
of their approbation of this part of our system, have 
supplied us with a certain amount of annual reve* 
nue, for its maintenance and extension. Indeed, 
we have had our bilb of merit* redeemed prompt- 
ly by parents either with money or presents of a 
nominal value. Such parents have shown much 
good sense; they have at once, put a value on 
:;ood behaviour and improvement which perhaps 
could not have been effected in any other way. — 
Vmr determining on the merit of the several essays 
!;iven in, a committee of professors or literary gen- 
tlemen is appointed, some time prior to the date 
at which the prizes are bestowed, who meet to 
hear them read, and who, afterwards, without, of 
course, knowing the names of the authora, decide 
ftti nially which of them are entitled to the respec- 
tive premiums. At the close of the Academical 
>ear, say the first of May or any other time select- 
ed, is the period fixed for the public distribution of 
the premiums to the successful candidates ; and the 
anniversary now exhibits one of the most interest, 
ing spectacles that can well be imagined, beiug at- 
tended not only by the students, tutors, and profes- 
sors, but by clergymen, parents, friends, and vif^it. 
ers. On these occasions some suitable portion of 
the successful essays ; whether in prose or verse, 
are read by their authors, thus aifording at once 
an opportunity to judge of their merits, and an ad- 
ditional incitement to the great body of students. 
Rut the object which we have more immediately in 
view in this detail is, to give an account of this in- 
stitution, so far as it relates to the principle of awak- 
ing and keeping up the spirit of eirulation ; and, 
for determining the merits of the students. 

As soon, then, as the students are convened in 
the l>eginning of the session, a day is appointed for 
explaining distinctly, to all the students, the grounds 
upon which thry are to enter into competition for 
the honours which are to be conferred at the end of 
it, and for placing before their eyes the scale of 
merit, according to which their determinations, in 
that matter, are to be regulated. It is iheo particu- 
larly stated, that theprtseware to be awarded ujjon 
a judgment formed, in armulo of their diligence, 
proficiency, general abilities, regularity, and pro- 
priety of conduct and manners. They are inform- 
ed, in short, that those students who are most dis- 
tinguished in the whole business of the class, and 
tbrou;;hout the whole course of the session, are to 
stand highest on the list of successful candidates. 

•In a preceding ^o. we introduced to our readers fome 
hints on the imi>or(Rtioe of parent^ and school cunimitiee*^ 
holding out suitable encouragements, not oiily tu youth, 
hut to teachers also. Such a policy wouhl bring nitn ac- 
tion more Uleot and industry-, in the provintc of educa- 
tion, than a volumo of foru»l adxnonitiofs. 
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The field of compHltion hriA% thus defined, and 
the ftEDdard of merit eitabliehed, the stiidcoU are 
tvqaested to keep their minds steadily fixed upon 
the one and the other t being anured that, in the 
tiialc which measures the latter, there are several 
degrces^and that it is in the power of erery one of 
them to fix his name od it— somewhere between 
the two extremes. In order too, that these envia- 
ble honours may be more accessible to all, and 
competition made as eqaal as circvmstances will 
|iermit, the classes are diridedinto semi-diviyions ; 
It belnj^ understood that such of the two divisions 
as occupy corresponding places in their respective 
list^t and who can show up bilU of merit of the tame 
mmount* possess equal merit, and are entitled to 
the same honour. In the eyes of their cUus*fellows, 
tutors, school committies and visiters. 

From the day that this arrangement is madc-> 
the path of competition Is clearly marked out $ the 
gplrit of emulation begins Its work, and continues 
to operate, in the minds of, by far the greater num. 
ber of the students, until the very end of the session » 
Though the object at whieh they strain be still a< 
H great distance, their hopes and expectations keep 
pace with all their labours; and often do the} 
breathe with tumultuous fceling5, the ardent wish 
of Sergestns, in the Trepan games : 

'* NeH jam peto prima, Mnestheut ; nee vinceri 
terte t QuaHqwan O /** {fc. 

During the progress of such a varied and lengthen- 
ed competition,many circumstances m ill occur to riv- 
et their minds upon the standard by which their la- 
bours are to be estimated ; and this reference will 
sometimes be made with the hope of success, and 
not onfrequently with the fear of dittappointmcot. 
In such circumstances, the teacher will find it in- 
cumbent upon him to afford them, as for as he can, 
the means of judging with respect to the i&sue of 
the conflict. Without the gift of prophecy, he ma> 
disclose to them, what it is chiefly of imiHirtance 
they should know, and constantly remember, 
namely » that, other things being equal, those will 
be most successful in obtaining prizes who are most 
deeply interested in their present business, and who 
have the greatest pleasure in performing their va- 
tious exercises. He will tell them, that the pre 
miums will cerlainly fall to the lot of those who 
receive instruction with patience, and willingly 
tubinit to sacrifices, in order to improve by it ; — 
of those who, every morning, take their places in 
the class, with the unfeigned desire of adding to their 



•These bdls have hei-u dc«crib«d In No. 10 of this work 
pw;e 148. . Il ig witU diildren as with adults, tbe> 
waot the present worih oi their laboar».— The»« bilU 
When judicioosly managed elicit Uie mokt pfiwerful nto- 
t'Tcs 1o action. Let thd student fnirehnse U<« uuiiiber in 
tae HuU b> the frqits of bis Rpplivaiiou. 



knowledge attd of inakldg progress In the path sf 
science ;— of those who exeevte every part «f thor 
business with punctuality and fldelUy, 4lsdaisfaif 
the miserable shifts and evasions of tise tlNMsghllesi 
and Idle (—-of those, in fine, trbo wben tbey have 
finished the labovn of the day, can lay their heads 
upon their pilloWs, with the soothing consciawasss 
of having done their duty. Sneh, la general, he 
will add, is the character of those Individ nals whae 
names will stand highest In the rmnlis of merit ■! 
the close of the session. Bach is the coadnet sf 
those who are (o compose the hippy iiaad with 
whom their teacher will be surrounded on the aaspi* 
cious day which will reward all their ciertleaB 
and sacrifices ; from whose delighted coontenaacv 
he will derive the sweetest compensation for ha 
to{l,and In which he will discover the presi^fs and 
pledges of still greater achievements. 

Oae diflicult and very important part, in ad* 
administering the system at pritet^ still remalm 
to be stated ; namely, the method by which the 
different degrees of merit, among the stadesli 
are ascertained and determined ; a point in which 
any error with regard to prioclpie, or saspiciea 
of practical mistake, would eompletely destroy 
all the good effects aimed at by the fft W^ i^mt 
in question. It has been already mentioecd, 
that the qualifications which form the graaad sf 
competition for class prises as they are iiTfiTi 
called, are diligence, regularity of atCendaaee,fni* 
eral eminence at the daily examinations, aad Um 
execution of Themet^ propriety of condnd, ui 
habitual good mannerist on these heads, it is ven 
obvious, a judgment must be pronounced either 
by the tutor, or by the students thcasselves, u 
no others have access to acquire the reqoaile 
informalioo. 

It may be imagined, at first view. Chat the 
ofilce of judge here, would be best perforuMd hj 
the tutor ; but, after long experience, aad msch 
attention to the subject in all its bearings, me 
are inclined to give a decided preference tatlie 
exercise of this right, as vested in the stadeets,ft> 
peciully thof^e in the higher class i were the titor 
to take thib oflice upon himself, it wonid be hR> 
possible even with the most perfect conviciioi, 
on the part of the students, that bis judgmeal uU 
candoar were unimpeachable, to give fall satis- 
faction to all imrties : whilst, on the other hantf, 
were there the slightf*st reason to suspect his is- 
legrity, in either of these points, or Che reaiatest 
l^round for insinuntioo that he gave undue sd« 
vantage to any iodividuah, in bringing forward 
their claims to the prejudice of others, thechaiw 
of emulation would be di^soUcd at once, and 
every future effort among his pupils would he 
enfeebled. Students are naturally very jealom 
Hith regard to every appearance of favour or par* 
tJalUy, in the conduct of their teacher. Thecs- 
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prlc«3 of an amhitioiu mind arc easily provoked, 
and are not more reasonable in their nature than 
those of the lover ; and, in the circomstance of 
which we are now speaking, the expressions of 
the tator, whether of approbation or disapproba- 
tion, his smiles aad his frowns are watched with 
keen interested eyes, by all who have engaged 
their feelings in the competition. Indeed, the in- 
cidents, unavoidable in the practice of teaching, 
which have been known to excite suspicion, are 
amusing, and, at the same time, full of admonition 
to every teacher. If he speak to one scholar and 
not to another, if he examine one a little longer or 
shorter than usual, if the remarks made on a par- 
ticular essay seem to occupy too much or too little 
of his time, if approbation or censure, be expressed 
with coldness, or with more than ordinary warmth, 
the more jealous and peevish of the students feel 
their minds tortured with apprehension that they 
are wilfully overlooked. £veo more trivial occur- 
rances than these, prove the occasion of alarm. 
If an individual happen to be examined oftener 
than the rest, there are seme who will considei 
such an event as a mark of favour, whilst others 
would view it as a plot to expose his ignorance. 
It may be remarked, in passing, that, to prevent 
auch suspicion, and to do real justice to all, the tu- 
tor keeps before him a catalogue of the class, and 
puts a mark at the name of every student who is 
•xamined, or whose exercise is read, by wbic.< 
means, although they are not called upon in any 
regular order, every stadent Is ultimately placed 
on the same footing as to hit public appearance. 
But even this precaution does not always satisfy, 
•r preclude unpleasant surmisei. 

To return, however, to the mode of determiping 
the prizes, we repeat, that they are adjudged by 
the students themselves, guided and restricted by 
certain rules laid down for that purpose ) and, as 
this method of decision has been regarded by some 
as objectionable, it will be aecessary to explain It 
• little more at length. 

The indispensable qualities of good judges, then 
are competent knowledge of the grounds and evi- 
dence upon which their judgment Is to rest, and a 
firm resolution to determine on the matter before 
them with strict impartiality. It is presumed 
that the students, in these respects, are sufficiently 
qualified. They are every day witnesses of the 
manner in which the business of the class goes 
on, and have, accordingly, the best opportunities 
of judging as to the merits of their fellow-students: 
they have it in their power to observe the regu> 
larity of their attendance, and the general pro- 
priety of their conduct, they hear the questions 
which are put, and the answers which are given, 
their various themes read aloud, and the observa- 
tions made on them from the chair, they have like- 
wise an opportunity of comparing the respective 
merits of all the G#aipetttortf 1b the extempora- 



neous exercises of the class ; and (hey, no doubt, 
frequently hear the performances of one another 
canvassed In conversation, and made the subject of 
a comparative estimate. Besides, as every individu- 
al is, himself, deeply interested, it is impossible but 
that he will pay the strictest attention to what is 
going on around him; whilst he cannot fail to be 
aware thathe, in like manner, is constantly observ- 
ed by others, and subjected to the ordeal of daily 
criticism. In truth, the character, (he abilities, the 
diligence, and progress of students are as well 
known to one another, before the dose of the ses- 
sion, as their faces or their dress; there cannot 
therefore, be any deficiency as to means of iufor- 
ination, to enable them to act the part of eulighteo- 
ed and upright judges. 

But they likewise possess the other requisite for 
an equitable decision : for the great m^urity of 
them have really a desire to judge honourably and 
fairly, on the merit of their fellows. The natural 
candour, and generosity of youth, the sense of right, 
Piid obligations of ju^tice, are not yet so perverted, 
by bad example and the ways of the world, as to 
permit .-iny deliberate intention of violating the 
integrity on which they profess to act, or any wish 
to conspire together in supporting an unrighteooi 
■judgment. There is a greater danger, perhaps, 
that young persons in their circumstances, may al- 
low themselves to be influenced by friendship, or 
personal dislike, rather than by the pure and unbi- 
assed sense of uieritorioiis exertion, or good abili- 
ties. But on the other hand, when an individual 
considers of how little consequence his single vote 
will be among so many, it is not at all likely that 
he will be induced to sacrifice it either to friend- 
ship, or to enmity. There are, hovpi'Ver, no perfect 
judges in any department of human life, Prejudi- 
ces and uopcrceived biases make their way into the 
minds even of the most upright of our fellow crea- 
tares ; aad there can be no doubt that votes are 
sometimes thrown away, or very injudiciously gi«cn 
by young students. 8till, these little aberrations 
are never found to disturb the operation of the gen- 
eral principle on which the scale of merit is deter- 
mined, and the list of hoooun filled np. 

Though the Teacher takes no immediate share in 
their business, by giving bis vote, his habitual con- 
duct and the occasional expression of his opinions, 
have no small effect In forming the judgments of his 
pupib, and in keeping them from misapprehen- 
sion and p|(;iudice. Indeed, the maintenance of 
this salutary, but imperceptible inflaence,is an ob- 
ject which he preserves in view fxom the beginniog 
to the end of the session. Ob the day, when the 
prizes are first announced to the class, it is solemn- 
ly impressed npon Uie minds of the students, that 
the utility of this institatioo depends wholly apon 
the pnrityand impartiality with which it Is admia- 
istered— that it r^ts almost entirely with them- 
selves, whether It is to provehig hly beneficial to 
the cause cf good education, or to be rendereil 
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useless, and positively hnrtfal ; and that they in* 
dividtmlly have the deepest interest in the just and 
impartial direction of the principle, upon vi'hich 
the system is founded-- a fair and open competi- 
tion* On every subsequent occasion, too, when 
any reference is made to the institution of prizes, 
St is uniformly held op as an essential branch of 
discipline, and intimately connected with the suc- 
cess of education. With respect, again, to the 
ultimate determination and adjustment of these 
honorary tokens, the students are expressly pro- 
hibited from indulging in loose conversation with 
one another, and particularly from soliciting, or 
receiving, any promises of support. Such as are 
found to disobey these injunctions are considered 
as academical traitors , viewed with contempt and 
reproach, and if the fact be proved against them, 
they are subject to a forfeiture of their privileges 
as voters, and deprived of their honours which they 
themselves may have otherwise received. 

The habit of viewing the institution of prizes in 
' this light, and hearing it constantly spoken of as a 
matter of the first importance, naturally creates, 
in the breasts of students, a species of reverence 
for the thing itself, and a chivalrous feeling of hon- 
our with regiaird to the function with which they 
themselves are charged. There are few, indeed, 
who arc not seen to despise every thing unfair and 
unequal in the competition, as well as in the exer- 
cise of ttieir suiTrage towards their class-fellows ; 
and it is a general remark, that those who display 
most diligence and spirit in the prosecution of their 
studies, are the most intelligent ond honourable in 
appreciating the merit of others. It is only the 
idle and the dissipated who are found to disgrace 
themselves by unfair and incorrect opinions, in a* 
warding ihose honours to which they have no claim. 
The nearer the day approaches on whicU the de- 
termination is to take place, the young students are 
more likely to he influenced by some of the deceit, 
ful feelings to which we have alluded, and to allow 
their passions to interfere with their better judg- 
ment; on which account, an opportunity is taken 
to impress upon their minds, once more, the princi- 
ples which ought to regulate the vote they are about 
to give, and to divest them of every undue prepos- 
session, to the several candidates. When the day 
arrives, the tutor deeply int^;ested, as he cannot 
fail to be, in the business u]ton which they are go- 
ing to enter, addresses them in terms of affection 
and kindness, reprcKenting to them, in the strong- 
est language which he can employ, the importance 
and sacredness of the decision in which they are 
Immediately to bear a part. lu particular, be so- 
lemnly and explicitly informs them, that they must 
not hope merely on account of their youth to escape 
the imputation of rash or partial judgments ; re- 
minds them that they are moral agents, and alrea- 
dy, as strictly accountable for actions of which 
they have a complete koowiedge, as ever they 



will be, at any future period i>f their lives ; states 
to them that to deprive a fellow student of a prize- 
to which he is fairly>n titled, is not only &n act of 
gross injustice, but of cruelty, and which caiiBft 
be palliated by the plea of tboughtlewness ; anariig 
them that a student of emulation and proper spirit 
will consider it a greater injury to be robbed of 
well earned honour, than to be subjected to aoy 
other species of privation. He even proceeds far« 
ther than this, for addreMing himself to the revc> 
rential and pious feelings, inherent in i^nerMi 
minds, he thinks this no unsuitable occasion to re- 
mind them that they act under the immediate ia- 
spection of the Omolcient Being, who cannot look 
upon crimes of any kind, but with detestation aad 
abhorrence. With this preparation, the catalsgae 
is called over, and the question put to every indi- 
vidual, is expressed in terms: *^ Whose nameskall 
stand at the highest degree in the scale of merit, u»> 
ler Seniores V* The same question is then put, ai 
Juniores ; and it is repeated, until the seveni 
degrees in both scales are filled up, npoii whick 
the names of the successful candidates are inscri- 
bed, with acclantations. 

Whatever doubts or objections may be arged 
against this mode of adjudging the prizes^ the proof 
from experience, is a complete answer to them all. 
We have, at least fully satisfied ourselves, by tke 
closest attention to this subject in every point of 
view. For example, on the evening of the day 
prior to that on which the determination is to take 
place, we have, every year studied the catalogsc 
containing the names of the students, with the ii* 
t^ntion of ascertaining how far a list made by osr- 
selves would correspond with the arrangemeat ts 
be afterwards fixed by the votes of the classes; 
and we have to remark that, in no one instance, 
did our Judi^meot, with respect to the first pri:<t, 
differ from that actually given by the students.— 
In descendinir the scale, the difficulty of appreci- 
ating degrees of merit, where it is less promiaeot, 
is, no doubt, considerably greater, and there snail 
differences of opinion, accordingly, have somettnct 
occurred. Upon|more minute reflection, however, 
we have frequently found reason to prefer tbe 
judgment of the students to our own ; and it ii 
certainly, highly honourable to the candour aod 
ingenuousness of youth to state that, with few ex- 
ceptions, neither friendship, nor enmity, nor nation- 
al feeling has ever distinguished the right order of 
determination. With regard to the first prize in- 
deed, about which the emotions of rivalfhip. and 
envy are the most warmly excited, it is often a- 
warded to strangers, in preference to friends aod 
brothers. It may be thought singular, but it is true, 
that, in the course of many years, not above one or 
two complaints have ever been made to us, founded 
on the suspicion of impropriety or injustice, in rela- 
tion to this matter; and there can be no doubt that 
there would have bc^ many complaints ascrj 
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year, if the determination knA rested with the tu- 
tors. 

When the prizes arc all voted, the teacher brings 



Again when, ihemet ^re prescribed which reqQir« 
five or six days for their ezecvCion, the students are 
requested, when half that time is expired, to pro- 



the business to a close, b^ addressing the successful jduce their essays in an unfinished state, thatajudg- 



and disappointed, respectively, in such terms of ap- 
probation, sympathy, and kindness as the occa- 
sion seems to require. 

We have now explained, and with too much mi- 
nuteness, perhaps, the method of conducliug the 
studies of those who cuter upon a course of philo- 
sophic education. The great object of thb course 
it will have appeared, is to combine tht: communica- 
tion of such elementary knowledge as may seem 
n«ccs^ury for furthering the subsequent pursuits of 
the students with a system of exercises, calculated 
to form,* in their minds, those intellectual habits 
which are iudii>peui:able to the cultivation of sci- 
ence and to the business of active life. And 
we have no hesitation iu adding, that every system 
of public education which does not proceed on this 
priociple, and embrace those means of improve- 
mtnt, is greatly and radically defective. It is 
hoped, too, that the manner of conducting the prac- 
tical business of the classes is calculated, in some 
degree, to infuse into the minds of students such 
spirit and emulation as will sweeten labour, and 
stimulate to the highest degree of exertion in per- 
forming the tasks assigned them. It is farther 
claimed for this plan of conducting philosophical 
education, that it secures many of the advantages 
of private, or domestic education, whilst it obviates 
some, ut least, of the evils which are 8upj[M>sed inci- 
dent to a public one. \Vc do not here mean to en- 
ter into a comparison between private and public 
instruction— a question much agitated both in an- 
cient and iu moderu times — our object is to show, 
what has been much ies» attended to than it ought, 
that the principal advantages of each may, to a 
considerable extent, be united, without involving 
any sacrifice of either. 

For instance, iu this mode of education, a close 
and intimate connexion is established between the 
studies of the evening and the exhibitions of the 
student the following day. It is understood, as u 
solemn stipulation entered into, betwixt the tutor 
and his pupils, at the commencement of the session, 
that a certain portion of time shall be set a{)art, 
e^ery evening to be employed in preparing for the 
public appearance of the following day. For the 
faithful employment of this time, the students are 
held strictly responsible to their teacher; and, from 
tb« daily examinations, as well as from the written 
exercises, VI hich, during the session are required al- 
most every day, he knows exactly what prepara- 
tion has been made, and whether the preceding 
evening has been properly occupied. Whenever, 
also, he perceives, in any individual, symptoms of 
failure, or relaxation, he puts the question direct- 
ly, in the presence of all the classes, how the 
evening was spent, and demands a specific answer. 



ment may be formed of the progress which has been 
made. This expedient is intended, of coarse, as a 
check upon the idle, and to secure to them their ap* 
plication, in the intervening space, and chiefly in- 
deed, to prevent all the students from tiusting, as 
young persons are very apt to trust, to a hasty prep- 
aration at the last moment, tin this way, the tutor 
exercises a superintendence over the private studies 
of his pupils, directs, to a certain extent, their 
course of reading $ and possesses in no small de- 
gree, from his daily scrutiny, the means of check- 
ing and stimulating the thoughtless aud indolent, 
even when they are out of his sight. 

it is another good efiect of this system too, that 
it places the students in such circumstances, with 
regard to the sense of shame, and respect for cha- 
acter, that they stand nearly as much in awe of 
one another as of the tutor, and are impressed, in 
both cases, witii a corresponding responsibility, as 
to improvement in their studies, and general good 
conduct. Their public appearances are made, 
every day, in the presence of the whole school, and 
they know that, at a period not very far distanjt, 
much will depend upon the opinion which shall 
have been formed of their regularity, their atten- 
tion and progress. Whilst engaged in study, du- 
ing the evening hours, it is impossible, but that they 
must look forward to their appearance the hext day, 
in the presence of a numerous band of class-fellows, 
eagerly exerting thcm:>elvcs in the same field of 
competition, and of a teacher zealously interested 
in their success. All these circumstances combin- 
ed, constitute perhaps a stronger and more natural 
apecics'of restraint ou the minds of ingenuous and 
spirited youth, than that which arises from tlie 
watchfulness of private tuition ; and are certainly 
better suited to prepare the pupil for the busintess of 
the woild, Yiilien he will have much competition to 
enconnter, and where he cannot always avail him- 
self of the assistance of a tutor. That place of instruc 
tiun is unquestionably, the best, which has the most 
direct tendency to make the student instruct him- 
self, to put him in the proper track for acquiring 
knowledge, to inspire confidence in his own exer- 
tions, and to lead him to take pleasure iu the ac- 
tivity of hisoun mind. When these objects are 
ga'-ned, the- most valuable and the mo^t difficult 
part of education is accomplished. 

It will occur to moat readers, as an advantage 
resulting from the system of education and di!>ci- 
pline now explained, that it mu»t obviate in a great 
measure, the effects of bad example fo cdmmonly 
deplored, wherever there is a concoune of young 
persons in public Mminuries. Perhaps the charges 
of vice and idleness, brought against such schools 
are greatly exaggerated i aud it is very ceituln, on 
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the other hand, that thfte evili, viewed with a ref- 
erence to yoatb, are not coDfined to public schools. 
Yi'e have not any inteotioo of repeating, in this 
place, what has already been frequently advanced 
on this important subject, that, as boys cannot be 
shut up all their Uvey, and must meet with vice in 
their passage through the world, it is of little con- 
sequence whether they become acquainted with the 
ways of men a year sooner or later ; that there arc 
vices, perhaps equally dangerous to be enconntered 
even under the parental roof, notwithstanding every 
degree of restraint and watchfulness ; and that the 
evils attending a public education, as they arc 
more easily discovered, so are they more easily cor. 
rected. ft is idleness and want of interest, in the 
pursuits wherein young people are engaged which 
most commonly lead to irregularity and faulty con- 
duct in students. Take away these. Inspire a love 
for study, and create industrious habits, and you 
will at ODce, supersede the dit^ractful rod, and ren- 
der obsolete all penal statutes. Occupy the stu- 
dent's time, and use means to make him feel the spi- 
rit of emulation, resi>cct for his own character, and 
reverence for his teacher, and yon will thereby 
abridge the labour of discipline, as far as regards 
regularity and decorum. These are principles up* 
OB which we endeavour to act in our school, and it 
is creditable to the character of youth, to have it to 
ol>serve that, they are in most cases completely effi- 
cacious. 

Wc ar^ afrnid it may lie thought by some, that nei- 
ther the teacher nor the pupil can be supposed to 
execute the parts assigned them in this plan of in- 
dtrurtioo. Formidable, bowevcr,as the task may ap- 
pear at first bight, it will be found, on nearer in- 
jspcctioD, that nothing is required of either which 
demands more than ordinary talents, zeal «;nd in- 
dustry. Let it be remembered, at the same time, 
that the dnttes of teachers are more laborious and 
e;(te9sive than are commonly imagined ; and that 
they cannot be fully discharged by dwoting one or 
two hours :i day to their perforniancc, lie has, or 
ought to have, a definite object in view, and this 
object ought to regulate his hours of teaching in 
public, and his labours in private. A very great 
diiVerencc of opinion seems to have taken place on 
the sulijrct of late, compared with the views and 
practice of the ancient phisosopbers ; for, while 
the latter arc known to have spent many years in 
patiently training their youth in the mysteries 
of their profession, the former have brought the 
business of philo^n{)hic education uithin the com- 
pass o( anul shelly by confining their labours to in- 
struction, one or two hours a day, during the ses- 
sion. This practice, to say the least of it, U most 
irrational and ridiculous. To attempt to teach 
young people to think and reason, and more par- 
ticularly, to form in their minds the intellectual 
habits upoa which reasoning, speaking, and writ- 



ing depend, by meant «f a itw letfont only, is nare 
absurd and ridiculous still. 

We are aware that those abservatlons will be 
ridiculed and criticised by a certain tribe of fitem- 
ry speculators who are Imposing upon the credulity 
of the nntiiinking part of the comaaBlty . But any 
thing ihov can say, will not induce us to shrink from 
the discharge of our doty. We know* tkat if base 
and malignant teachers are against ns, tlie virtaons, 
enlightened and honourable, supported by a wise 
and di>.crimlnatingpublic, are with n». The more 
the envious and interested reus and coadcnui the 
system of philosophic education, the snore they will 
strengthen and support it .by i nduelog an inquiry into 
its principles. Truth must ultimately trimnpb ; and 
error, with its concomitant, ignorance, %t driven 
out of the teacher's chair. 

SCBOOU, 



Mr. Frsdfriek Prme; editor of the Cayuga Republi- 
can, a paper which has done much for education m tliii 
<iate, oLaervetf that ** A society has been on(ani«ed by to 
assembly of school teachers in the town of Scipio, which 
meriu publicity. It is styled the •• Literaiy Society of 
the town of Scipio.'* lU object is to excite emulatioo in 
tiie several schools, by awarding premiums to the most 
deseiving. The premiums are to be praseoted to the 
teachers, at a public meeting of the society, and to coo* 
si«t of books an(i rewards suitable to be presented, by 
ttiem, to their most deserving scholars. 

** No other plan so admiranly calculated to improve the 
condition of common schools, by exciting a spirit of erau> 
iation and rivaliy, has come to our kaowled|f«. Itii 
hoped that those in other towns, who feel an mterest is 
(he education of youth, will promote the establisliraent ot 
similar societii-s. Proprietors of schools khotild step fo^ 
ward to their support A few shillings thus givea irill 
turn to more account, than dollars paid to an iiiUolcator 
unskilful teacher.'* 

In some of the preceding number* of our work, we 
hinted at the utility , nay, oeces«tyof a society of this kind, 
and it is with heart-Ielt satisfaction, tliat wc sec it tt 
length, carrie<l into execution. We have no doubt in oor 
minds of the essential benefits that will immediately 
and ultimately accrue to the citizens of Scipio froiu this 
iiutilution, in which will be concentrated all the sholsstic 
talent of the town, and which will eventually give an io- 
pulse to instruction in a great portion of the western pert 
of this state. But we sioceruiy hope, that its « fleet will 
extend to oUter states, and that the tcachei-s of our coun- 
try, ninny of whom are men of the most splendid talents 
and extensive information, will, by their combined eocr> 
gtes, raise the profession to a rank among thoM which are 
tenned the learned ; and by tbeir successful efforts, afitr 
operating a total change in the general system of ioitrac* 
tion, maintain its dignity. 

Among those of oar scholastic brethren who have 
given a tone to this important subject, and connnanded 
the attention of the |)uolic, by tlie oxercise of taleuL*. 
and infurmaiion, are Messrs. R Howard of Auburn, of 
this state, and Lemuel .Shattuck of Detroit, and oianT 
others whose names we do not now recollect — JamesK. 
Pyuneo, Esq. an insijcctor of common .scho<>U, with sere* 
nil other gentlemen are doing much fur cducalion.^Wt 
rejoice to^find those capacitated to execute and di«;oify 
the most important trust, exerting their seal in its cause. 
Among those who have done much for Academical Initi* 
tutions, is his excellency Dewitt Clinton, wh jse taVn't 
conimand the admiration even of Europe. 
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OUTLINES OF PHILOSOPHIC EDUCATIOIT. 

On the extension of tki$ mode of leaching, 

IT will require bat little reflection to satisfy a 
caodid miod, tliat the method of teaching which is 
found successful, in the earlier branches of educa- 
tion, will, with a few modifications, apply to the 
more advanced de])artmf nts of it ; for It is aban- 
dantly manifest that, as the same faculties of the 
mind are employed at every stage of philosophic 
investigation, the same principles of rea«oning 
mus^t be called in, to gaide their operation, and a 
similar mode of training be adopted to invigorate 
their powers. In passing from one department to 
another, there is only a change of object, a difler- 
cut set of materials to work upon ; the iutellectnal 
instrument, the mental proceses of analysis, du- 
€riianation and arrangment remaining unchang- 
ed. Whether the subject matter upon which the 
attention is fixed, be Logic, Ethics, or Physics, the 
method of teaching will imply ouly a slight change, 
n^ to the way in which the professor exerts his ta- 
lents and influence on the one, and In which the 
students employ their abilities and industry ou the 
other. 

Perhaps, the greatest difficulty is already over- 
come, and the chief obstacle to this plan of in- 
ktruf'.tion removed, by the exertion made in the 
clemoutary classes, to form habits of thinking, and. 
to create a love for study. |n the liraiation of 
all habit!i, whether bodily or strictly mental, Uie 
first eflbrts are the leaift agreeable, and require, 
of course the most unremitting eudeavonrs on the 
purt of both teacher und pupil whence it follows, 
t!i:a, whatever progi crs is made at this stage, in 
at-qiiirir..; the use of the intellectual powers, and 
ill derivtiif; pleasure from their exercise, will pro- 
portiuuabtv facilitate the advancement of the stu- 
dent in uli his <»itbttequent pursuits. His acquisi- 
tions in this field may be regarded as a free stock, 
leudv to be employed in any future undertaking. 
!Still, there issome reason to apprehend, that the 
indolence or vanity of teachers Hill supply them 
y^hU powerful objections to this plan of study. 
Thednily escaminations of the students, on the snb- 
jeets discu!ii>ed in their hearing, and the pemsal of 
thi-ir thrm-i in private, with the view of reporting 
on them in Iho class, are employments of more 
driid^ery than fame, and aflford not the same op- 
portunity for the display of technical learning, 
eloquence, or ingenuity, as It is eiyoyed by him, 
who I.S known only to his papiU in the character of 
a dtuine^ doctor, lawyer, or a mere leetmrer. To sub- 
nit to the labour of teacbin| woild be to pit him- 



self on a level with the industrious teacher and art. 
ist, who are compelled to sacrifice a large portion 
of their time to the fatiguing duty of using a|l 
kinds of precept and example, with the view of 
instructing the learner to perform what they them- 
selves profess, and what they undertake to comma- 
nicate. But, without repeating what has been 
again and again said on this head, we still maintain 
that, without imitating, to a certain extent, the ex. 
araples now mentioned, no tutor or professor can 
discharge his duty uith facility and success. 

The professors of moral and natural philosophy 
enjoy considerable advantages, In carrying on, in 
their respective classes, a plan of study similar to 
that which has now been described. The subjects 
of their lectures present to the minds of youth, 
comparatively stronger motives and allurements to 
fttudy. The various powers of action which are 
analysed in the ethic class, such as instincts, appe- 
tites, desires, affections, and pasiiions ; the origin 
of moral sentiments ; the devclopement of those 
energetic principles Hbirb animate and impel the 
vast mechanism of human society ; the grounds 
and distinctions of good nnd evil, of praise and of 
blame i the sources of depraved taste in the public 
mind, with the remedy, or antidote ; the opinions 
of learned men in ancient and modern times, rela- 
tive to the obligation of virtue ; the qualities of 
miod and of action, in which it consists ; and thn 
ultimate standard of excellence, as applicable to 
all ages and nations — these, and other similar In- 
quiries, take a firmer hold of the yoothful Imagi* 
nation than abstract discussions on the generation 
of ideas, and on the means of intellectual celture. 
Theoretical views and speculations too, on the 
principles of government, of jurisprudence, and 
the history of civil society, afford ample scope Sor 
eloquence^ and admit of various and very inter- 
esting illustration. In like manner, the sulyectt 
of oatoral philosophy, the beauty, the grandenr, and 
sublimity of the material world, are well calcula- 
ted to gratify cariosity, and to prompt investiga- 
tion. The application of analysis and induction 
te the phenomena of naimre, and to the interpreta- 
tion of her laws, cannot fail to prove a delightfal 
employment to the inquisitive student : and, in 
one word, the professors or tuteft will find nn 
difficulty in arranging a proper system of exer- 
cise and mental cuitnre, snited to the clrcamitancei 
of the young persons under their charge. 

The proficiency which the stadents are inpposed 
already to have made in the acquirement of knowl- 
edge, and of iotellcctoal kabito, nay prrhnpi, rea« 
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der daily exami nations, in this case, less necessary, 
and, at the same time, suggest some alterations in 
the mode of prescribing exercises. The essa}s 
written in the tthic or phiftical classes ought for ex- 
ample, to be longer and more difficult than those 
to which the yonng persons were acCHstomed In the 
elementary classes, proceeding on a hmall stock of 
materials, klip plied by the professor, and subjected 
to less indulgent criticihm,both as to matter and 
»tyle of composition. Still the teacher, even there 
must not trust too much to any appearance of su- 
perior advantage, as connected uithtbe subjects of 
his course or with the previous acquirements of his 
pupils. He must not cease to use all the means in 
his power to stimulate their efforts and maintain 
thrir industry. He must remember that their intel- 
lectual habits are not yet fully confirmed ; that the} 
are natuntily averse to labour; exposed to many 
temptations ; and not always soflSciently masters of 
their determinations, to follow out the good re- 
solves whirh they may have made. The former 
course of discipline^ therefore, is not to be hastily 
abandoned. Its essential parts, and particularly 
the uurrasing watchfulness which it eierciscs over 
the conduct of thestudent,and thedisiribotionof his 
time, ought to be firmly retained, and merely ac- 
commodated to the gradual change of circnmntan- 
ces, in which roaturer age, and extended knowl- 
edge are understood to place him. The spirit of 
cmalation must not be allowed to expire ; nor 
ought the feeling of responsibility, in relation to 
the professor and the class at large, to lufferany 
diminution. 

We have much satisfaction in stating, that a very 
great number of the most respectable teachers, and 
the professors of moral, and of natural philosophy, 
Approving of this system of teaching, havehad full 
experience of its numerous advantages, and arc in 
the con>tant practice of examining thc-ir student**, 
and of prescribing a regular course of themes nnu 
exercises, on the subjects of their respective lec- 
tures. 

It is hardly necessary to observe, that this plan 
of teaching is equally upplicablf to the study of 
every branch of science. — In truth, whatever may 
be the subject of inquiry or pun>ait, there is only 
one way of teaching it, namely, that of communica- 
ting suitable knowledge of facts and prindph-^^ 
which constiiute the subject matter of research, and 
of rendering the means of intellectual exertion and 
culture, to the student. 

It is to be exprcti^d thnt a considerable number 
of students notv under considt*r.-ition, are far from 
bein^l advanced {their educatiou in many instances, 
has neither been regular nor complete : their minds 
have not been improved ; nor have their hnbi(> 
been funned on systematic industry ; on which ac- 
count, they stand very much in want of the direc- 
tion and vigilant superintendance, which consti- 
tute the discipline of the junior classes* But, 



granting that they were of an a;ce considerably ad< 
vanced, there appears no good reason why they 
should be deprived of the manifold advantages af 
this practical tuition. It is cot meant, iadeed, 
that the same number, or even the same kiad of es« 
ercises should be prescribed in the higher classes, 
that are regularly enjoined by the tutors In the ele- 
mentary procetises. It is merely intended thatsirh 
a mode and course of practical teaching ihoold Jie 
adopted, as will best promote the parpoim of tVh 
dy, secure attention to the lectures, nod lead the 
student lo acquire a minute and familiar knowledge 
of all the subjects brought before him. In what- 
ever circumstances lectures are delivered for the 
instruction of youth, the system of education is enl* 
neutly defective, if it is not followed up with a re- 
gular examination, for, even a class of philosophers 
would ^ive more attention to a scientific discoarsey 
did they know that they would be called npoD to 
render an account of it, either in converkatioo or 
in writing, by any one vetted with authority to 
demand such a proof of their application. 

We have heard it mentioned, as an obstacle to 
the extension of this system of teaching, that the 
recitation of the student's lessons, and the taior*f 
lecture, occupy the whole time allotted to the bu- 
siness of the classes, so that no time remains forex- 
aminations and themes. This reason, however, can 
ouly be of v( eight in the absence of ail means of 
adding another hour to the daily employment if 
teacher and pupil, to be devoted entirely to the ex- 
ercises just mentioned: even, if a second hour be 
not suflicient, let a third be appropriated, and the 
ground of the objection will be removed. Tbe 
apology now alluded to, so little creditable to the 
judgment and zeal of those uho urge it, is indefd 
but a branch of that foo I i&h prejudice which makes 
philosophic education coH^l6t wholly in the mere 
communication of knou ledge, and witbootaoy re- 
ference to the more valuable acquisition of iotel- 
lectiial habits, nhich enable the student to acquire 
knowledge of his own. Nothing, it is presnmed, 
ran be more obvious than that, in these da) s, when 
scientific publications are so generally difi'ttsedftbe 
chief object with a professor ought not to be the 
out-pouring of hit whole stock of knoKtcHge inta tbe 
minds of his pupils, but rather the exhibitioa of a 
iiketch, or outline^ of what ought to be know n in bis 
particular department, to be filled up by the pri- 
vate studies of the studenti*, and to be used b> theia 
as a guide in their future inquiries. The great 
point with a teacher is to habituate and innre his 
l>llpil^ to think for theinselven ; to investigate, ana- 
ty.-e, compari^, and reason consequentially ; and 
these habits are not so like?y to be acquired in any 
other way us by regular examinations, and frequeot 
rouipovitions, on the various subjects uhich are 
laid before them. It is of much consequence that 
the teacher take notice of what his pupils are doing, 
every evening and morning ; that he ascertain the 
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eitent of their pro^re^s, and, above all, their suc- 
cess iu arquirin|i( the ut>e of those iotellectual in- 
struments by which all real knoH ledge must be 
sought for, and obtained. 

We. conclude this section with observing;, what 
we believe has been already oh^^crvod, that the ne- 
l^lect of examinations and exf^rci.^cs by the profe*:- 
for is a great loss ro himself, as kcM ai* (o his]iupil8. 
He must forever remain a strAn^er to the art of 
Uaching^ and content himself w iih thereputntiou of 
a me,re hearer of lesnons; without the faculty of com- 
municatin^ know ledf^e to his pupils. It is only by 
experience that he can learn how to accommodate 
himself to the opening capacity of youth, and how 
to reconcile their minds to the irksomeness of la- 
bour, in following out the more dithcult tracks of 
science. He who has no deeper acquaintance w ith 
his pupils than that which he gains by hearing them 
repeat the words of a book by lieart^or that by de- 
livering to them a lecture e\ery day, will not at the 
end even ofa long life, be much better qualilicd to 
charge the proper duties ofa teacher, than oo the 
day that be entered upon his office. 

It is a great misfortune to the youth of our coun- 
try, that too many of the teachers are very little 
wiser than the children under their instruction.— 
Abilities and experience combined with exalted 
"Worth, are not suificient to secure to professional 
and accomplished teachers an introduction into 
our schools. The illiterate itinerant, however de- 
praved, is too often selected to take charge of a 
school, because he will teach for a trijlr less, per 
mouth. Parents ! this is doing injustice to your 
children; — select judicious iostructers, and }ou 
will satisfy your owu con<>cienc«*s. Let no father 
Beglcct Uib duty — God enjoins it upon him. 



Off TUB FURTHER EXTF.>rSI0<« OP THIS MODF OP 
TEACai!«<t INTO OUR SCHOOLS GEKERALLV. 

As the teachers of youth, in all «eminarios, pro- 
fess CO have in view iLc same great end, and arc 
supposed to b<? at all ti;r.es ready to direct their en- 
deavours, so as the most effectually to enlarge the 
knowledge, and to improve the talents of such as 
are committed to their care, viC feel encouraged to 
suggest, for the consideration of our fellow-labour- 
ers in every part of the United States, a few paints 
on which it seems practicable to amend the system 
gf education, and to accommodate it somewhat 
more to the spirit of the times in which we live. — 
"Weare the more readily induced to enter on this 
•tep, so apt on many occasions to be deemed invi- 
dious, that we have already repeatedly disclaimed 
all pretensions to the merit of discovery, whether 
as to the theoretical views, or even as to the me- 
thod actually pursued for calling these views 
i nto actiftn. We profess to have accomplished no- 
thing mare than to have adapted to the elementary 



branches of education, some parts of that practical 
system of teaching which is acted upon in the Pet- 
talo/zian schools ; and, indeed, exemplified io ev* 
ery other department of human pursuit, where pro- 
ficiency depends upon the formation of habits. In 
imitating, however, the simple but comprehensive 
Pestalozzi,the commou craftsmao and the artist, 
it strikes us, that we approach more nearly to the 
method dictated by nature ; for, as in the case of 
corporeal habits, so in those that are more strictly 
mental, facility and excellence are to be acquired 
in no other way, than by regular and ]>ersevering 
efforts. Viewing the matter, too^ on general 
grounds, when we reflect that the period at which 
the systems followed, in this country, were introdu- 
ced, was not distinguished either by general kaowl* 
edge, or by very just notions relative to the main 
object of education, and, as it is admitted, that, 
since these times, much valuable light has been 
thrown upon every other field of human exertion. 
It is reasonable to expect, that the modes of 
teaching may, in like manner, he within the reach 
of a gradual ui.d progressive improvement. 

To give full eflect, however, to the system we 
have ventured to strike out in this journal, we her 
leave to premise that the office of teacher should 
be professibnal and permanent, lie should be pos. 
sessed of learning and other qualifications, and his 
salary adequate to his eicrtioos and usefulness.^- 
Such an arrangement seems absolutely essential to 
proficiency and success, in the art of teaching | for 
this art, like all others, being founded on practice 
atid obtervalion^ must derive, from that quarter, all 
the improvement of which it is susceptible. Upon 
the erroneous supposition, that the art of teaching 
consists in the mere communication of knowledge 
it has been inferred, that wherever a person has ac- 
quired a certain portion of science and literature 
tie is iinmediately qualified to instruct others. But 
know- ledge and intellect are not the only qualifica.- 
tious of a teacher, nor even the most important 
part. On the contrary, it is sufficiently confirmed 
by experience, that the most profound scientific at- 
tainments, the finest imagination, and the most ex- 
quisite taste, do not, of themselves, qualify their 
possessor for becoming a discriminating and useful 
teacher. The knowledge which will most avail 
him, io aiding the endeavours of youth, Is thai 
which is drawn from a strict attention to the deve- 
lopement of the intellectual powers and habits and 
from a close and continued intercourse with hit 
pupils, in their efforts, io their success, and in their 
Uilure. A teacher, no doubt, when lie enters up. 
on hisoflice, must gain experience at the cost of his 
students, on the same principle that a young pby- 
sician improves in skill, at the hazard of hit pa. 
tienU i but in schools, where the teachers have 
their eyes fixed on some profession, from the mo- 
ment they enter u}>on their duty, it it impoisible 
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that much pro^rfRi can be made by tliem in (he dif- 
ficult art of teacliin]?. Id this way there is a con- 
stant and rapid fuccc«sion of inexperienced tutors 
thrown into the schools \ and education viewed in 
reference to its nio«.t important obj »cis, never can 
rise above a ^tate of infancy. Teachem relinquish 
their office, just when they are becoming qualified 
to fill it. The appointment, indeed, according to 
the nofions prevalent, is at no time considered of 
high estimation, it may be filled by any one who 
has been selected, and it is abandoned by all, 
whenever an opportunity offen. In such circum- 
stances, then, we may safely infer that there can 
be nothing of that ardour and enthusiasm so neces- 
•ary to carry a teacher through the drudgery of 
his professional duties. There can be no such 
thing as an act in education,when there are so many 
changes, the old and the experienced quit the hela, 
and the vessel is left to the direction of those who 
have scarcely made one voyage. In everv other 



the talent and zeal of the teacher for the further* 

ance of education. 

It continues to be a reproach on some Inditidu* 

fals, that a prejudice in favour of certain mudek of 
teaching is apt to become so powerful, as to »iUi- 
Htand every elKirt to improve tirein ; and that, 
while every other order uf pmfctisiooal men is 
disposed not only to burrow but to »teal iuiprove* 
ments from one another. Teach rrs avoid all cooh 
munication and intercourse, think it beneath then 
to take a hint which might prove useful, or to protit 
by the experience of those who may have ventii* 
red out of the common track. Such, is neither 
wise nor liberal. Kngaged in the same dignified 
and important work, upon which the great inter- 
ests of society so much depend, it ought to be the 
common duty of every puMic teacher to exert biu- 
se*f to the utmost, whether by adoptiug the nem 
methodt, or by improving upou the old, ti» raise 
higher and higher the iuteliectual and moral cba- 



art, it would be thought singular indeed, if those! ^^^^^^ of the human being. Hut, we forbear froia 
who were appointed to teach It, were persons who J insisting upou matters so obvious and so commoa 



from theirage or practice, had the fe west opporluni- 
ties, and the most confined experience, who were 
to continue in that oflice only a v^ry short tiiue, 
who consider it merely as a temporary employment, 
and who moreover, during that short time* so far 
from having a sufficient inducement to exert their 
talents to the utmost of their power, would have 
their minds fixed on a better situation soon to be 
enjoyed by them, not as the reward of services in 
teaching, but as their reward of his attention and' 
improvement in their favourite profession. If this 
would be thought absurd in every other depart- 
ment of life, why is an exception to be made in the 
case of one of the most difficult, and certainly, not 
the least important, of all arts— the art of teach- 
ing. 

It is to no purpose to urge, in support of the 
present mode of employing teachers, which we 
wish to see reformed, that many of them have dis- 
tinguished themselves by great ability and success 
in the discharge of their office. It would be won- 
derful indeed. If, among such a number as exer- 
cise that duty, and amid such a variety of genius 
and taste as must necesiiarily adorn it, there should 
not be found some individuals possessed of proper 
qualifications; who, are seen to Uke pleasure in 
communicating knowledge to youth, and in being 
instrumental in their progress ; who do not allow 
their minds to be alienated from their office, by fu 
ture prospects ; and who find, in the conscious- 
ness of discharging a weighty obligation, a motlvr 
sufficient to support the exiiausting labours with 
which it is attended. Such instances, however, arc 
not to be attributed to the spirit of the system. 
They are rather to be viewed in the light of ex- 
ceptions, and as exhibiting iu strong colours, the 
manifold advantages which would result from a 
■loda af appointment, calculated to secure all 



place. No man doubts that it is iucuml>cnt oa 
him to do his duty in the best way that it can be 
performed; the only difi'erence of opinion itres- 
pectingthc means ; and, to come to a right judg- 
ment on this head, nothing more seems ueccMaiy 
than candid inquiry and a fair comparison, in 
this, as in all other questions as to right and wrong, 
better and worse, the power of truth is great, aj^ 
must ultimately prevail. 



CONCLtJSION OF PHILOSOPHIC EDfTCATIOlf. 

In taking a review of our strictures, we are aoi- 
ious to discover whetlier we have suificiently ex- 
pressed what was meant to be »tated rehitive to 
the beneficial efl^ects of a system of philo>ophic 
education,calculated to improve the reason of }oudi 
and to give them a turn for reflection and inquiry. 
The advantage of such discipline, it is abondaatiy 
evident, must have the effect of strengthening and 
invigorating the faculty of reason, and of preparing 
it, not only as an instrument of science and litera- 
ture, but for its higher office of forming rules of doty 
and of conduct. Ttie daily necessities which this 
mode of instruction imposes upon students, of ac- 
quiring distinct notions, of attending to the grouncb 
and evidence of their judgments, of arranging tlieir 
rhowghts in order, and of pursuing by analysis aod 
induction, the links which Gon!>titute a chain of 
reasoning, and of expressing their ideas with 
perspicuity and propriety, mUiit have the efl'ect of 
producing habits of thousjht, deliberation, fore- 
sight and decision, in the mind. It is»urh a plan, 
or one similar to it, which philosophers, pnliticiom, 
and all men of reflection, have hud iu view, when 
they have maintained that a frood education is the 
must <o\\i\ foundation uf ihn happiness and pro>peri- 
t\ uf indivitluuU uud of naiiuuv, but, to cfi'ect thit 
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tr^nl ends educalinn most comprehend Aomcthin;; Lnstly, it is comfortable to tbink that all the itn- 



more than i-la«>^icnl literature, the kiinwUrd^e oi 
aticieot or modern s^rftrms of jihilofophy, or of ihe 
|iropertieNof there'a(ionj»of ti«;nrcb« It must loticli 
the springs of feeliir^and of action, and ( ontribute 
to thf formation of iptcilccfuai aod moral habits. 
Did all the seminaries of ;i nation send forth aii- 
nunlly their hundreds and thoiinands, thus prepared 
for u»efuluoK», uho, b> their example, their hiatiuc 
tion n.nd their influcnrr;, nii|;iit produce great ef- 
fects upon the opinions and conduct of othersv the 
efi'ect upon the i;eneral uiai^s of human kocien 
noiilJ, we are per^^uaded, become far from imper- 
ceptible. 

'^'Iieo it iw farther considered that a great <;hare 
of the niisfortuncvi diKappointmeuls.and misericb 
of human litV, have then origin in ignorance or in- 
dvttnce^ in rmJinciii or indtciaiuny in imapatitif or 
ftebttnt^s of excmon; such a plan of education, 
improved ab it m';;ht be, by experience and tuleaihi 
nubt f^Tciitly tend to fortify the miudi« of youth 
against the eviU h ith >viiit-h they might be assailed 
iu their journey throi>g;h life. 

Ahother object nhicii has be:'D present to out 
minds during the execution of these ouiliues, anu 
bas. He hope, been in Aonie measure realized, W!i% 
to la^ doun a more definite uoilon of what is meant 
by \^liat is p;e:iirrally called a philosophic educa- 
tion* We should whh ahove all things, then, to 
impre>s upon the teachers of youth to keep before 
their eyes, a deliniie object, to be realized io due 
time by their ovin eAertioos, co-0{>orating vritJi 



provements of ^hith philosophic education it 
susceptible, may be brought about without impo.-- 
iiig any new burden on society, and merely by ad- 
diiig alittle to the labour, and introducing a Ivvr 
nioditications into the system of those to tibom the 
deparli!ient of education is now entrusted. 



ARITHMETICAL AM> MATHEMATICAL 

DKPAttTAihNT. 

( Ccnliutufi frvm page3A9,) 

Althoi'gu the four fuitdameutal operations of 
arithmetic, may in e\ory ca^e be perfonoed ujtOD 
rYactious,by n.eans of the preceding rules, \et, it 
caa hardly have escaped notice, ti.at if the diU'er- 
entsubdivisioiisof unit which are employed to mea- 
sure quaniicics less than tl^> uuit, ucie subjected to 
tne same law of doi reuse, ihe calculaltou of frac* 
lions would have become much more convenient 
from the ease with which one of these subdivisions 
fuigiit be chftDged Into another. By making ukc of 
this law which is fbrmed upon the bahis of our s>k- 
tem of nameration, the seicuce of calculation hat 
been brought to the highest degree of simplicitj 
which ft is capable of attajuiog. 

It bas been previously shown that each of the 
collections of units contained in an> number, is 
composed of the units of the preceding' rank, in 
the same manner as the ten is formed of simple 
units ; now there is nothing to prevent this simple 



unit from being eonf^idered as containing ten pans, 
those of their pupils; and io this way, aflordingleach of which will then be a tenth; the tenth, as 



a standard for estimating the progress which ma\ 
be made, and the work which still remains to be 
achieved, i'or in such circamstances, it will be 
impossible to rofrain from occasionally asl.ing them- 
selves, wliether thf labour they perform, and that 
which they require from their students, are at all 
iikeh to accomplish the end which they have in 
view, namely, instilling into tbiMr minds the prin- 
cipU> of science and mojal truths, based upon our 

f|t»LY UI'LIGION. 

It appears also, that whatever improvements are 
made on practical educatlou must begin witli the 
fvuchcrh Itiemselves ; the art of education, like oth- 
er arts, i.« built upon experience aud ot>servation. 
luipiovements are not to he expected from legisla- 
toi-t, or politicians, who have maoy other objects 
which proas opon their attention ; uay even from 
philosophers, unless they have drawn their knowl- 
edge from the above source. 

it i« the indibpensible duty, therefore, of ever} 
one engaged in teaching, to collect/ac/f,to record 
vbsei vatioos, to watch the progress of the unfolding 
of the human faculties, to begin the work of re- 
formation with trials or expeiimeuts^ and thus to 
unite their etTorts in coutiibatiog to tbc general im- 
provement of human reason. 



containing ten {jart-, each of which will tnen l>e 
a hundredth; the hundredth as containing fen parts,- 
each of which will then be a tkoii%aadlh of nuii, 
and so on in succession. Tbas quantities as small 
OS may be required, can k>e formed, by means of 
which, any qoaulities however small, can con^e* 
quently be measured. Thepc fraciioos, which are 
called decimals, because tliey are composed of 
parts of unit, each ten times less than its preceding 
[Mirt, may be changed into each other, in the same 
manner as tttu^ hundred$^ ihousand^^ £fc. are changed 
into units. For, 

The unit being equal to 10 tenths. 
The tenth to 10 hnndrcdths,irad 

The hundredth to 10 thoosoodths, 

it follows that the tenth is equal to 10 tineii 10 thou- 
sandths or 100 thousandths. 

For example, S tenths,:! bnndredths, and 4 thou- 
sandths, will be equal to S34 thousandths, aa 8 hun- 
dreds, 3 tens, and 1 units, make 284 units ; aud it 
will be the same with every other ca^e, sfnee the 
subordinntiou of the parts of unit is similar to that 
of the dill'erent ranks of uniti. 

f n pursuauance of this principle, decimal frac- 
tions may be written in figures, in the same man- 
ner 01 whole numbers, since, trconling to tlic 
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rule nhich makes a fifrure ten times less by be'int^ 
placed on the right or another, the tenths find their 
places naturally on the right of the units, the hun- 
dredtka on the right of the tenths, aad go on ; but 
to prevent confounding the figures that rzprebs de- 
cimal parts with those vvhich represent whole 
units, a point or comma, U placed on the right of 
the units. To express, for instance, 34 units and 
27 hundredths, nc write 34.27. If there were 
DO units, their plnce would be supplied by a 
cypher, and so would the places of till the deci- 
mal parts, which might be wanting to complete 
the succession of tliose expressed in the number 
proposed. 

Thus 19 hundredths arc written 0.19 
304 thousandths 0.304 

3 thousandths 00.03 

On comparing the expressions of the decimal frac- 
tions abote with the following, 19-100 , 304-1000, 
3-1000, which result from the usual method of re* 
presenting a fraction, it will be seen that, ta reprc 
teni in its v>kohformy a decimml fraction wiiitrn as a 
viiig«r fraction^ the numeratar of the vulgar fraction 
must be taken at U f«, imd placid in such a tcffy £Aai, 
m manyfif!uret m there are cgphera after the unit in 
the denominator^ may come after the decimal pvint* 

Reciprocally to change a decimal fraction written 
in the whole form, into that of a vulgar fraction, it 
mu^t receive, as a denominator for the fiiuret of 
which it consistat an unit followed by at many cyphers 
m there arefiguret on the right of the decimal point. 
Thus, the fractions 0.56 and 0.036 become 56-100 
and 36-1000. 

Numbers containing decimal parte are expretted in 
words, by reading first, the figures placed on the left of 
the decimal point f next, those on the rifrht of it, taking 
care to add to the latter^ the denomiaation of the parts 
which they represfnt. 

The number 26.136 is read 26 units '!36 thou- 
nandths. The number 0.0673 h read 673 ten thou- 
sandths , and 0.0000673 is read 673 ten milliontbs. 
As decimal figures receive their value ouly from 
the rank which they hold in relation to the point, 
any number of cyphers may be cither written or 
erased at the right, inditTereiitly. Fur iu}>tancc, 
0.5 is the same as 0.50; and 0.784 the same as 
0.78400 ; for in the firut case, although the number 
which expresses the decimal fraction has became 
ten times greater, yet, the parts themselvea have 
become hundredths, and consequently ten times 
less than at first ; in the second case, the number 
which expresses the fraction has become an hund- 
times greater,butthe parts having become hundred- 
thousandths, are a hundred times less than at 
first ; this transformation then returns to the same 
as that which is wrought npon a vulgar fraction 
when both its terms are multiplied at once by the 
same number, and the suppression of the cyphers, 
would be the same as dividing them both by the 
same number. 



The addition of decimal fractions and of the 
numbers with which they may be connected, rf- 
quires no other rule than that of whole numbers, 
siuce the decimal parts are composed of each other, 
in going from tbe left to the right, )n the same maa- 
ner as the different ranks of whole units. 

For instance, let tbe numbers to be added, beO.56, 
0.003 , 0.958; disposing them as follows: 

0.56 
0.003 
0.958 
Sum 1.521 
Their sum is found to be f.52]. 

Again, let the numbers be 19.35 , 0.3 , 04.5ani 
110.02, which contain nhole uuiu^tbey will beir* 
ranged thus : 

19.3$ 
0.3 
84.5 
110.02 
Sum 214.17 
And their sum will be found by the same meanst* 
be 214.17. 

In general, the addition of decimal numbert is pet' 
formed like that of whole numbers; observing titpkct 
the decimal point in the tame column of the sum, as U 
holdt in each of the numbers given to be added. 

The rules given for the subtraction of whole naa- 
bers, likewise answer, as will be shown, for Ike 
subtraction of decimals. For example, let it be 
required to subtract 0.3697 from 0.62; it will bt 
observed, that the last number which only contiiM 
hundredths, while the first contains ten-tbousandtb, 
may likewise be converted into ten-thousandtk by 
placing two cyphers on its right, making it O.WOU. 
The ojieratioa will then be arran^d as follows: 

0.6200 
3697 
ditference 0.2503 
And the difference is found to be 0.2503. 

Again, let the number 7.364 be subtracted fro» 
9.1457 ; the operation being arranged tbub: 

9.1457 
7.3640 
ditferenre 1.7817 
The difference marked below is found. Tbe cyphei 
on the right of the number to be subtracted, rai«liC 
have been dispensed with, provided that its differ- 
ent figures had been placed under those of the up- 
per number, expressing corresponding parts, oror- 
dei*s of units. • 

in general, the subtraction of decimals it perform' 
ed like that of whole numbers, remembering to cquaHts 
the decimal placet in the two numbers proposed, by on- 
ntxing on the right of that which has the ttatt^ as ■«- 
ny cyphers as are required to complete it ; and to place 
the decimal point of the difference in the same column 
which it occupies in the giren numbert. 

The proofs of addition and subtraction of deci- 
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ual nuinl)er> are performed precisely like those of 
the same operatioad upon whole Dumbers. 

Since the decimal ix>iat separates the collections 
of whole unils from the decimal parts, to change 
its place will be to change the value of the entire 
expression. By moving it towards the right, the 
figures which were before in the fractionary part, 
pass into the whole number, and, consequently in- 
crease the aggregate value of the number proposed. 
On the contrary , by moving the decimal point tow- 
ards the left, the figures of the part expressing the 
whole units, pass into the fractionary part, and, 
consequently diminish the value of the expression 
proposed. 

The first change renders the given number ten, 
an hundred, a thousand, ten times greater, accord- 
ingly as the decimal point is moved one, two, three, 
&c. places towards the right; since that, every 
time the decimal point is thus moved one step, all 
the figures, relatively to this point, advance one 
step towards the left, and thereby receive a value 
ten times greater than they possessed at first. 

If, for instance, in the number 134.28, the deci- 
mal point be transferred to the place between the 
V and the 8, we have 1342.8 ; the hundreds will have 
become thousands, the tens hundreds, the units tens, 
the tcn(bs units, and the hundredths tens. All the 
parts of the number having become ten times great- 
er, it will be the same as if the whole had been 
multiplied by ten. 

The second change renders the given number ten, 
a hundred, a thousand &c. times less, accordingly 
as the decimal point is removed one, two, three, &c* 
places towards the left ; because, at every time that 
the point is thus removed one place, all the figures 
relatively to this point, are moved one step tow- 
ards the right, and (hereby receive a value ten timesi 
less than they possesed at first. 

If in the number 134.28, the decimal point be 
placed between the 3 and the 4, we shall have 
£3.428 ; the hundreds will have become tens, the 
tens units, the units tenths, the tenths hundredths. 
All the parts of the number having thus become 
ten times less, it is the same as If the tenth pai*t of the 
whole had been taken, or it had been divided by ten. 
From the foregoing considerations, the advan- 
tage which decimal fractious possess over ordina- 
ry fractions, is immediately apparent : since all 
the multiplications and divisions which In vulgar 
fractions must be wrought upon the denomi- 
oator, may be effected in decimals, either by 
the addition or huppression of a certain number of 
cyphers, or by simply changing the place of the 
point. The theory of decimal fractions as well as 
the manner of multiplying and dividing them, may 
be generally deduced from the theory of ordinary 
fractions, by adapting to them these modifications : 
but, the follow ing considerations lead more direct- 
ly to this end. 

Let us first suppose, tbtt there be decimal placet 



in the multiplicand alone. If the point be taken 
away, it will become ten, an hundred, a thousand, 
&c. titaies greater, according to the number of its 
decimal places; and the product resulting io this 
case, from multiplication will be a like number of 
times greater than the product sought ; this latter 
product may then be obtained by dividing the other 
by ten, a hundred, a tliousand, &c. which is effect- 
ed by separating from the right as many decimal 
places, as there were in the multiplicand. 

If, for example, it were required to multiply 
34.137 by 9, the product of 34.137 by 9, would be 
first sought, which would give 307.233.; and, as 
the suppression of the point would have made the 
multiplicand a thousand times greater than it was 
before such suppression, the product found should 
be divided by a thousaud, otherwise the three last 
figures should be separated from its right % in this 
manner, we bhuuld obtain 307.233. 

In geiierrtl, to muUipljf any number coniuining de- 
cimal places kjf a whole number^ remove the decimal 
point from the multiplicand ; buty itparate from ike 
tight of the product as many decimal placet at thert 
were in Ihe multiplicand. 

Whenever the multiplier contains decimal pla- 
ces, and the decimal point is removed, it is made 
ten, an hundred, a thousand, &c. times greater, 
according to the number of its decimal places; if 
it be employed in this condition, it will evidently 
give a product, ten, a hundred, a thousand, &c, 
times greater than the product sought, which may 
con.sequently be obtained by dividing the first pro- 
duct by one of these numbers ; that is to say, by 
separating from the right of the product, as many 
decimal places as the multiplier contains, or if the 
multiplicand also contain decimal places, by ad- 
vancing the point alike number of places towards 
the left. 

Let it be required, for example, to multiply 
172.84 by 36.003 ; on removing the point from the 
multiplier alonr, the product would be, (according 
to the preceding remarks,) 6222768.52 ; but the 
multiplier being a thousand tiroes greater than it 
should have been, this product roust be divided by 
a th('U-and, or, the poiist mukt be removed three 
places towards the left ; this gives 62^.75852 for 
the required profluct, in which there are conse- 
quently as many decimal places as there are both 
in the multiplier and the multiplicand. In gener- 
al, /o muUipfy Iwo numbers containing decimal placet 
together^ the point thuuld be removed from each f 
but as many decimal placet at both contain, must be 
separated from ihe right of the product. 

In some cases, one or more ciphers must be pla- 
ced on the left of the product, in order to complete 
the number of the decimal places which it ought to 
contain, according to the foregoing rule. If, for 
example, 0.094 were required to be multiplied by 
0.003, on forming the product of 024 by 3, the re- 
sult would be the number 1978, which consists ooly 
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of four fif^arei, and as the ni)e rrquires the sepa- 
ration of 6 decimal plac{.>^, tbia cannot be |)erfomi- 
cd, but by plucing three c.vphers on ttie left 
of the number, one of %wurh will hold the place 
of tbn unit, and the exact product >i ill be 0.001872. 

It is plain, that the qnotienl of two numbers 
dors not depend at all upon the absolute magni- 
tude of their unitj, provided it be the same in 
both. If it were required to divide 451.40 by 15, 
it would be observed, that the first number ib 
equal to 45149 hundreths, and the second Co 1300 
hundreths, and that these fractiooul parts must 
give the same quotient, as if they were entire 
units. We should thus be led to remove the 
point in the first of the proposed numbers, and to 
place two cyphers on the right of the second ( and 
nothing would remain but to divide the number 
45140 by 1300, which would give 34 (of a whole 
BUinber) 949-1300 (of a fraction) for the quotient. 

The conclusion from this Is, that io divide a num- 
ber coniaininff decimal placet by a tchuU nunt' 
ker, the point in the dividend must be removed , ami 
ms many cyphers as there are decimal places in the 
dividend^ must be placed on the right of the divisor ; 
no change then need be made in the quotient. 

AVbcnever the dividend and the divisor both 
contain decimal places, previously to the removal 
of the point, there should be placed on ihe right of 
that one of the two numbers which contains the 
fewer decimal places, as many cyphers as are ne- 
cessary to make it terminate In the same rank of de- 
cimals as the other. Since the two numben propo- 
sed will then express the same parts of the unit, they 
will s;ivc the stime quotient, as if they expressed 
entite units For exam]>li>, let it be required to di- 
vide 315.432 by 23.4 ; the latter number must be 
changed into 3.400 and then it u ill remain to di%idc 
315.433 by 23.400 ; the quotient will be 13 (of a 
whole number) 11232-23400 (of a fraction.) 

Thus to divide by each other two numbers containing 
decimal places ; as many cyphers as vill make the 
futmber of decimal placet equal in the divisor and 
dividend, must be placed on the right of whichsoever 
contains the fewer decimal places ; then, after the re- 
moval of the point, there Kill be nothing to change in 
ihe quotient. Since the only object of recurring to 
decimal fr^tions, is to avoid the use of ordinary 
fractions, it is natural to employ them for the pur- 
pose of approximatinf^ to quotients wliich cannot 
he exactly obtained ; this i» arconipli>hcd by 
rhaiiging the remainder into tenths, huudreth<(, 
thotwiudths, ^c, iiuJ any other decimal parts that 

■ ill omlain Ihedivisor; i\^. in the following example; 
13001 15149(34.7.^ 
:>(«)0 

10*49 
5200 

H l!> remainder of Units 
9400 reduced to Tenths. 
9U)0 



After having reached (he remainder 949, a cy- 
pher is added on the right to niultiply it by ten, of 
to ckange It into tenths \ there i« thas formed a 
new partial dividend, composed of 9490 tcnibs, and 
giving for a quotient T tenths, which is written on 
the right of the decimal point, where the units ler* 
minate. There remain still 390 tenths, whick ait 
reduced into hundredths, by the addition of a new 
cypher, forming a second dividend composed of 
39(X) hundredths, and giving for tiie qnoticnt S linD- 
dredths, which are placed ou the right of tlie tenths. 
Here the operation terminates^ giving 34.73 fur tkt 
exact result. It might have been carried farthert 
had a third remainder been left, by changing this 
remainder into thousaudthi^, and proaecutiog the df* 
vision and the reduction in the same manner, until 
there should have been obtained either an exact 
quoiient, or, a remainder con>isting of part* s# 
small as to be considered of no importance. 

it should be remarked, that the point mast be 
placed after tbc entire units of the quotient, as in 
the preceding example, to distinguish them f)ruB 
the decimal places, the number of which will be 
equal to the number of cyphers successively writ- 
ten on the t ight of the remainders. 

The numerator of a vulgar fraction, after having 
been changed into decimal parts, may be divided 
by the denominator, as in the above example, and 
thus the fraction will be changed into di-cimah. 
Let the fraction be, for instance, J ; Uie ujieialiuB 
will be performed in the fuliowiug manner ; 

8)10(0.125 
h 

20 
J6 

10 
40^ 

<?uppobC, again, that the fractions given were 4-79T; 
thenumeiator must be c^auged into thou»Mnmhi 
before the division can be couimenccJ : 



797) 4000 (0,00501S 
39h5 

1500 

7^7 

■^Tli.iO 
6370 

"oTi 

To whatever extent thi* la.t division ma\ be cor- 
ried, au exact quotient can \\e\ei- be obtjitu'd, be 
cause the fraction 4-797 cannot be lij^orousl} ex- 
pressed in decimal part-, like the fraction *. 

This difference results from the fact, that \hr .Ic- 
pouiinatorof any fraction, whicii 'lo*.-s no! dividr 
its numerator, cannot give an exa«'t qiimicnl, ex- 
cept when it divides one of the oi:u>bcis 10.100, 
1000, &c, by which the nomnator i* suioevlv- ly 
multiplied; since, according to a principle demon- 
strated in Algebra, no number can divide any pro- 

390 remainder of Tenths, dnct, unless th« factors of the number ili>ui« ihuic 

.3^)00 reduced to Uuudreths* 

,1900 
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of l!ic |>roduct. Th^n, the nnmbrrs 10, 100, 1000, 
Ac. bein^ all formCil fron* the nnmbrr 10, the 
factors of which are y. and 5, arc only divi^tible 
by iimnbnri' f<»riu*?d fiom ihc same fnctors ; 8, comes 
-withio this catc, since it results from a, by 8, by 2. 
Vulgar fractions which cannot be rigorously va- 
lued in decimals, exhibit in their approximate ex- 
prcsaioQ, when c.tiTicd out to a sufficient extent, a 
character which enables us to return from the deci- 
mal to the valvar form; we refer to the periodical re- 
turn of the bame figures. Thefracaon i^-S'J.onbeinj!: 
changed into decimals is found to be equal to 
O.H^i'S^U and the figures 3, «, and 4, will .ilwaY- 
return In the same order, without ever bringing 
the operation to a conclusion* 

In fact, as there can never be in any divi>tion, 
any other remainder than some one of the whole 
numbers which are less than the divisor, it folIow5, 
uecessarily, when more di\isions have bern per- 
formed than there are of thcse.nunihers, that some 
one of the former remainders must ioeur,a»d that, 
consequently, the partitU dividends must return in 
thu same order. In the above example, three di- 
visions are sufficient to prevent this recurrence ; 
but Ax are required for the fraction 1-7, because 
then thoix numbers below 7, have been found for 
remainders and there rc^nits 0.11^28571. The 
fraction J. leads only to O/JS^^i, Fractions uhiih 
have any number whatever of 9's, have but one 
flgnificant figure, viz. 1 in their period ; 



2 

9 

99 

1 

009 



gives 0.1 111 
O.OIOI 
0.0010010(11 



and so on with others, since each partial division 
being required to be performed upon the nnmbers 
10, 100, 1000, &c. must always leave unit for the 
remainder. 

Profiting by this r#jmark, we can pass without 
difficulty, from a periodical decimal fraction, to 
the v«l;;ar fraction from which it is derived, li 
i^ evident, for example, that 0.3333 returns to the 
fiartion 111 1 multiplied by 3; and since this last 
is but the dcvrlopement of 1-9, it may thence be 
conrluded that the first in the same as 1-9 mnlti- 
|>lied by -J, or at 3-9, or finally H^ l-S. Whenever 
the question re.>pcct> fractions of which the period 
is coiiipused of two fig^irei", fliey mw^t he comparet! 
to the developeiiii nt of l-9:», when of thit'c to 
that of 1-009. and boon in sMccej.;'ion. 

Take 0.3^4J^l for an ccjinple ; it Ir. plain, thnr 
this fraction would rese'l Irom rlllUip!^ iiiyC) OOIO'H 
by the number .t.'l ; then, on multiplying l-O'U) of 
which this L»«»t is th«» dcvelopcment by .T^l, we o»»- 
tuin 3-l-0;U* f i r the first : and the two lermsof thi-4 
result bein* divided by '27. the frartion 12-37 recurs. 

lageaerul, Ihe wtl^ur fraction from ahkh nn}f pf^ 



riudical or circvhl'ttg drcimal U formed^ may be 
found hy plaihi/f as a dtnominator^ under the 
number uhich fxpre^ncs a period^ us many ninta as 
there are fif;»res in the p( rivd. 

Where the period of the fraction does not com- 
mence at the iiist decimal figure, the potnUnay be 
for a momttut {duced immediately before the first 
figure of the period, and may then be valued, be* 
^innin.^ from tliii> ^i;;ure, and eoubidering those on 
the left of it as units ; nothing then will remain but 
to divide the result by 10, liN), ItHX), <kc. accord- 
ing to the number of {>laccs that the point may have 
been removed tow:tidri the right. The frnctioii 
0.32^1-11 for example, U first to be written thus 
:r2.4l4l ; the part 0.4141 nnbwcringtn 41-99, there 
re»ult« 32 of a whole Buu:ber and 41-99 of a 
frnrtion, which mu«>t be divided by 100, since 
the point wiis removed two ])laces towards the 
right, and from whieh coii>e(<uently comes 32-l(i0 
and 41-9900; after iiaving reduced these fractions 
to the baute denominator, and having; added them 
we onive at 3*209-9^*00, a fraction which will re- 
produce tlic ^iven develo|'^inent. In order to form 
a precise notion of the nature of the.-e expre>s'on8, 
it i5 Fuflicir.nt to ron-.ider the Fraction O.lJi'y. On an 
•ittempt (o recnrto iiNprituitve value, it is fonnil to 
answer to 9 ifividrd ov 9, vvhieh i> notliin^^el^e than 
unit ; nevertiiili'^s, w!:at:"ver be the number of fi*^ 
2;ure!i to w'.iiih llie e»p!T-.b<i>n may be extended, the 
unit can never be funned fj:)m it ; if wc limit o'lr- 
^clvos,to the first, it *m11 fall sjhort by l-IO, if to 
theM'Cond by MOO, iJ totlae third by l-lOOt), and 
^o or. : ii>ti.-< we may be per{>etu:il!y approaching 
liie unit, v\ ii!.oi:t ever bein:: al)le to rc\( h it. 'Hk* 
unit then i^ Iirrre but a limit, tii wl:ir;i r;:o ex[»re. - 
.-ion 999 njiproaciies in proportl'in t.» liio uuMibvr 
of figures of which it eoii'iii.ta. 

ThCw'Caic .'^ll tli;»e?»c'ii'':al rl:le.^ of the arlil«n'..-»i?c 
ofab>traft nnnilt.ir; thej esnbi.ice whalev* r relatCh' 
to the valuKlIon, the atldltioii, (!ie subtraction, ^h^^ 
itiult'.plication, .nnd the ;iiv!^ion of unit', or p^{'l:l^c 
or approximate parts of nnit> of v^hutever descrip- 
tion, provided that (lie nniti prc-cntetl for 
any given r:;!tiiilation, I>J' i on.-i<!ered avufthc same 
descriplian iu «hat p.'irtiriilar e.'>.!ci:Iaiii>n. 

o\VRoro:iT\o\<, 

Th:» different n»i*tlMn''i of piMi'.rftiir.jr t).e four 
fundamental nrithiiie:ie.il opi>ratii»Ms of udditioii, 
subtraction, nxiilipltciitlwu r.tiA ilrvi.oion U!>on nil 
nnmbrrs \« i.riher u!iuie or fractioiiai, ha\e Iteen 
exhibit' d ill (.'".c J«iecr<*.ii. ; part of (!.is treati-e ; 
and .\!l (pseriioub rel:i!ive to nni.iber^, ou:;ht to be 
iv.iii^lde:* d n* rv<.olve.1, ui:en aflei anattentive ex- 
aM:i:iaii m of llie tT'-.n of the que-ttims, ihcy be- 
.'!»:n»* red'.ietd tinome ene of the^e forms. Whate- 
ver, bi^lonj^ to arithmetic, mlRht cou'^equently be 
terminated h.'o ; for the rest U, properly ••peak- 
ine, peculi.-ir to Algebra : it may be better, howe- 
ver, to solve a few ((uektioa*, which, by ezcicisinf 
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fttudents upon what has alrcad) bcro showo, will 



fain that of the first ; and thii circiiiDfttancciiei« 



prepare tbein for Algebruical analysis, aud coa- 
duct them to the important theory of ratios and 
proportioos, which is usuall> included lo arithme- 
tic. 

Jl piece of cloth conlaining 13 yardt mat bought for 
130 doHats ; tchal would be the cost of a piece of the 
game dothvhich should be 18 yaidi in Unglh ? 

It is plain, that if the price of a single >ard of 
Che cloth were knowD«ou repeating this price eigh- 
teen times, the result would he the price of the 
piece consisting of 18 yards ; now, since 13 yardft 
cost ISO dollars, a single yard would cost a thir- 
teenth part of 130 dollars, or 130-13 : the result 
lO^ollars is obtained, after having performed the 
division, and on multiplying this number by 18, 
there comes 180 dollan for the sum required. This 
is, in fact, the price of the piece of eighteen yards. 

ji person travelting constantly at an equal pace, goes 
5 mites In three hours; the question i«, hoto many miles 
uould he go in 1 1 A*urs ? 

By reasoning as in the former example, It will 
be seen that this traveller w ill pass over, in a single 
hour J of 5 miles, or 5-3, and that, in 11 hours, be 
would go II times as far, or 5-3d« of a mile muU 
tkjilied by 11, equal to 55-33, equal to 18 miles and 
^ ? Suppose again, that it were required to ascertain 
in how long a time the traveller^ as in the preceding 
question, would go 2t milen f 

It will be perceived, that if the time that the 
traveller would occupy in going a single mile, were 
known, the number of hours sought would result 
from multiplying this time by 92 ; new the travel- 
ler in question, occupying 3 hours iu travelling 5 
miles, will only employ l-5of this time or 3-5 of 
an hiiur, in travelling 1 mile; this number being 
multiplied by ^, gives 60-5, or 13 hours and 1-5; 
Hud vince an hour consists of 60 minutes, we have 
13 Uo\ir> and 12 minutes in the place of 13 hours 
and 1-5. The unknown quantity in each of the 
preceding questions has been discovered by the 
annly^iif of the question itself | but in all these 
qucbtiou^, the kuoun numbers and the Dumbero 
sought, depend upon each other In a manner which 
it is vTorth our while to examine. 

rorthi<; purpose, I resume the first question, the 
oKject of which is to uvrertaiu the price of 18 
yiiuU of clo'.h, when 13 yards cost 130 dollars. 11 
\:^ c!e;ir, that tlic sum to be paid for a piece of this 
clolh, wuuld become double^ if the piece contuined 
a iiumbei of yardii double of the ^rsi pieoc ; that 
if this number became triple, the price would be 
likewise tn bled, and ^ooll ; be'-ides, that for one 
li;ilf, or two thirds of ti.e pierc, but one half or 
in<» iliirdj of the whole price uould be paid. 

According to thc^e n(»(ions, which all who nn- 
der.-.raiid tiic n.iimv of ihc Ifrms wjM admit «ith- 
'liii h.'-i;t;i(ii.in, it will n]>p(.ir that if there be two 
j.'.rn , !»ri»»,'»i.nr clolh, the sfCiind vv ill contain the 
rT.i, r» i»ri< II ;m tli<* pri^*e m( chc ^ccond nill con- 



pressed by saying, that the prices are ia proportkn 
to the lengths, or are to each other ia the same rath 
as the lengtlu. This example will serve to ti the 
sense of several expressions of frequent recnrmice. 

The ratio of any two lengths Is the nusber, 

whether whole or frartiont^, which shows bow oC> 

ten one of the lengths contains the other. If the 

fir^t piece contained 4 yaids, and the sccoad S, 

the ratio of the second to the first woald be9,»iMC 

8 contains four 9 times. In the first example, tkc 

first piece contained 13 yai dsi and the s ccoud 18 ; 

the ratio of the second to the other then was 18-13, 
or 1 of a whole number, and 5-13 of a fraction, h 

general, the ratio of the two numbnSf is the qsMmi 

of one by the other. 

As the prices arc in the same ratio to eaeb otkfr 
as the lengths, it follows, that 180, the price of the 
second piece, being divided by ISO, the price of the 
first, most give 18-t3 for the quotient, which ii, ii 
fact, the case ; for, on reducing 180-130 toitsua- 
plest expressions, we have 18-13. 

The four numbers 13, 18, ISO, 180, then wriUn 
in this order are sach, that the second cenlainatke 
first, as often as the fourth contains the third ; mi 
they thusfor/n what is called a proportion. 

The numbers 13, 18, ISO, and 180, arecalledtht 
terms of the proportion. It may be also said, tksl 
a proportion is formed by uniting tjso eqtutl raiios. 

1 1 must be here observed that a ratio is not chaig- 
ed by multiplying or dividing its two terms by the 
same number ; and this is evident, because a ratio 
being always the quotient of a division, may always 
be put in a fractional form. Thus the ratio 18-IS 
is the same us 180-130. 

The same considerations apply likewise to the 
second example. The traveller tliat goes 5 miles 
in 3 hours, will go twice the distance in twice the 
time» three time» the distance in three times ike 
time ; so, 1 1 hours, the number that expresses tbe 
time which thiti traveller has employed in going M 
miles and 1-3, or 55-3 of a mile, should contain $ 
hours, the time that he takes in going 5 miles, as 
often as 55*3 contain 5 ; the four numbers 6, b>S, 
3, 11, arc then lu proportion ; and io fact, if 55^ 
be divided by 5, the result will be 53-15, which it 
equal to 11-3. Any case in which a proportion 
exists among four numbers, may from this be easi- 
ly recognized. In order to show tbat the four 
numbers 13, 18, 130, and 180, are ia proporiiai. 
they are written thus; 13: 18: 130: 180; and 
aro read thus : IS is to 18 as UO is to 180, whick 
moans, th.'it 13 is the same part of 18 as ISO i^ sf 
180, or that 13 is contained in 18 as many times 3» 
130 is contained in ISO, or lastly, that the ratio ot 
lb to 13 is the same as that of 180 to 130. 

The first term of the ratio is called the antecedfnl^ 
and the second the coMNC^ucnf. In a proportiuD, 
there arc two auti^cedcnt* and two coniequenli. 
nuiiiciy : the antec^dcat of the lirkt ratio aad Umi 
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of the second ta well as the contequent of the first 
ratio and that of the second. In the proportion 
IS: 18:: ISO: 180, the antecedents are 13, ISO; 
the consequents 18, 180. The consequent of the 
ratio If in hence forward be taken for the numera- 
tor of the fraction which expresses the ratio, and 
the antecedent for its denominator. 

To ascertain that there exints a proportion be- 
tween the four numbers 13, 18, ISO, and 180, the 
fractions 1 8-13 and 180-130 most be examined to see 
whether they are equal, and for that puspose, the 
•econd must be reduced to its simplest ezpres*lon ; 
but the same verification may be made by observ- 
ing that, that if the two fractions 18-13 and 180-130 
be equal as they are supposed to be,it follows that. 
on reducing them to the same denomination, tbenn- 
Berators will become equal, and consequently 
that 18 multiplied by ISO will give the same pro- 
duct as 180 by 13. This in fact, Is the case; and 
the reasoning which shows it, being independent 
of the particular value of the numbers, proves thai 
if four numbers b0 in proportion, the product of the 
frtt and toity or the two extremei^ is equal l9 that of 
the second and thirds or of the two means. 

It nay, at the same time, be gathered, that if the 
four given numbers were not in proportion, they 
could not have the property above expressed ; for, 
the fraction, that expresses the first ratio, not being 
equal to that which expresses the second, the nu- 
merator of the one, will not be made equal to that 
•f the other, on reducing them both to the same de- 
nominator. The first consequence naturally de- 
ducible from thb, b, that the order of the terms of 
A proportion may be changed, provided that the 
proportion substituted, be such, that the product of 
the extremes remain equal to that of the means. In 
the proportion IS : 18 : ISO : 180 ; then the fol- 
lowing arrangements may be made : 



13: 


18: : 


130: 


180 


IS: 


ISO: : 


18: 


180 


180: 


130: : 


18: 


IS 


180: 


18: : 


130: 


13 


18: 


13: : 


180: 


ISO 


18: 


180: : 


13: 


130 


130: 


13: : 


180: 


18 


ISO: 


180: : 


IS: 


181 



Cbr each of them the product of the extremes and 
the meaos continue tu be formed of the same fao*> 
tors. The second arrangement, iQ which the meaos 
ehange places with each other, is one of those the 
most frequently practised. 

This shows, that the two antecedents or the two 
consequents of any proportion may be divided by 
the same number, without disturbing it, for thi« 
change makes the first ratio from the two antece- 
dents, and the second from the two couvequents. 
If we bad, for instance, 55 : 91 t : 165 : 63, by 
changing the places of the means, there would 
eomedS : 1G5: SI : : 63; the two terms which form 
the first ratio, may then be divided by the number 



5, which gives II : S8 : : 121 : C9 : oa cbanging the 
places of the means again, we get 1 1 : 21 : : 33 : 63, 
a proportion true in itself, and difieringonly from 
the proportion given in this, that its two antece- 
dents have been divided by 5. 

Since the product of the extremes Is equal to 
that of the means, one may betaken instead of the 
other ; and as by dividing the product of the 
extremes by one of them, we should obtain the 
other for the quotient, it follows that, bjf dividing 
the product of the means by one extreme, the other 
OMtreme is also found. And on the same principle, 
bffdiuiding the product of the extremes by one of th% 
memUj the other mean is also found* 

Any term of the proportion may thus be found, 
when three others are known ; for the term sought 
must be either one of the extremes, or one of the 
means. The fint question grven may be resolved 
by one of the above rules. In faot, as soon bm it 
is understcod, that the prices of the two pieces of 
cloth are in proportion to the quaotities contain- 
ed in each*, the proportion is thus written : 

13 : 18 : • ISO : x 
putting the letter z to bold the place of the requl- 
red price of the piece of 18 yards: and this price 
which is one of the extremes. Is found by multi- 
plying the two means 18 and 130 together, which 
gives 2340, and dividing this product by the 
known extreme 13 ; the result obtained is 180. 

The operation by which the fourth term of a 
proportion is found when the three first are given, 
is called the ruh of three. The authors of most of 
the books of arithmetic, have distinguished it into 
several kinds; but this distinction it entirely nse- 
lebs to those who comprehend thoroughly in what 
proportion consists,and understand well the expres- 
sion of any given question. Some api>lications 
will explain this. 

A labourer having accomplished S17.5 feet of 
work in 9 days it is required to tell how much time 
he would take to perform 423.9, supposing tliat he 
works always at the same rate ? In this question, 
the unknown term is a number of days that will 
contain the nine da}s, occupied in j>erformingS17.5 
feet as many times as 42^.9 contains 217.5) we 
have the following propoition ; 
217.5 : 428.0 : : 9 : x,and x u found to be 17.54 
feet. 

The only diOiculty that can occur in any qucs* 
tion whatever, consists in the manner of establi!»h- 
ing the proportion ; certain rules for forming 
it in evert case are here subjoined. Among the four 
terms which compose any proportion, there are 
always two numbers which are of the same kind, 
and two other numbers which are also of the same 
kind, but difierent from the first kiud. In the first 
example, two of the terms expressed, are yards, and 
the other two are days. 

The two terms of each kiod most then first be 
distinguished ; and when that shall have been done, 
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we have ncreFuriYy th« quotient of the greater 
term of thesecoad kind, divided by the less term 
of the same kiud, equal to the greater term of the 
first kind, divided by the !e«s term of the tame 
kind, which will give this proportion. 
The less term of the firat kind. 



but a third part of the time employed by the fir&t 
set ; the first number of days then mu^troulain the 
second, as often ai the second number of labouren 
contain the first. 

The order in which these quantities contain each 
other, being the inverse of that which h assigned 



is 

To the greater term of the same kind, 

as 

The less term of the second kind , 

w 

To the greater term of the same kind. 

In the foregoing example, this rule gives at onre, 
S17.5 : 423 : : 9 : x ; for the unknown term must 
be greater than 9, because, the more work that there 
b to be done, the greater the number of days that 
must be taken to do it in. 

If it were required to find bow many days 27 la- 



them by the expression of the question, it is said, 
that the two numbers of labourers are in inverse 
ratio to the two numbers of days. If the two fin( 
and the two last t>c compared in the order in which 
they present themi^elves, the ratio of the first will 
be 3, or 3-1 and that of the others will be }, 
a fraction which is the inverse of 3-1. It 
should be observed, that a ratio is inverted by 
inverting the fraction that expresses it; since the 
antecedent is thus made to take the place of the 
consequent, and the consequent to take that of the 
antecedent — 3-2 or 2 : 3 is the inverse of 2-3 or 
2. 



bourers would take to execute a work which 15 
labourers, working at the same rate as the former, The rale last given, simplifies these considerations 
have |)erfurmed in 18 days, it would be seen that thejaiaterially ; for by taking the two numbers of 
greater the number of labourers, the less must bejworkmen for the quantities of the first liiod, and 



the number of days, and reciprocally. There is 
*till a proportion in this case, but in the inverse 
order : for if the number of labourers of the se- 
cond set were triple that of the first set, fur exam- 



jple, the labourers of the second act, would requircUj equal to ten. 



the two numbens of days for those of the second, 
and placing those of each kind according to the 
order of their mngoitude, we have the following 
proportion 13 : 27 : : x :1S, from which we obtaia 
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